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Dvce's  valuable  Glossary  to  the  Works  of  William 
Shakespeare  being,  equally  with  "  Clarke's  Concord- 
ance to  Shakespeare,"  one  of  the  books  which  should 
be  possessed  by  every  student  of  the  Works  of  the 
Poet,  the  publishers  have  no  hesitation  in  producing 
a  new  edition.  As  it  originally  formed  a  part  of 
Dyce's  Shakespeare,  9  vols.,  the  volumes  and  pages 
quoted  refer  to  that  book,  but  this  in  nowise  affects 
its  use  for  any  other  edition. 

BICKERS  &  SON. 
Nob.  1S80. 
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PREFACE. 


The  present  Tolnme  contains  a  great  varieiy  of  illmtratioD, 
being  a  Glossary  of  uncommon  words,  of  less  nncommon 
words  in  Gitai  different  ngnificatjons,  of  passages  which  con- 
vey an  obacnre  or  doabtful  sense,  of  proverbiiil  expressioas, 
of  cant  phrases,  of  manners  and  cmtoms,  of  games  and  Bports^ 
of  dresses  and  weapons,  &c,  and  of  nnmerons  allnsionB  with 
which  only  archteologists  and  antiqoaiies  are  supposed  to  be 
familiar. 

AmiHig  the  diffictddes  incident  to  a  glossarist  not  the  least 
is  that  of  determining  the  nicer  shades  of  meaning  in  which 
many  wtntiis  are  used;  and  very  probably  some  philologers 
may  think  that  I  have  occasionally  made  distinctions  where 
none  in  &ct  exist,  and  sometimes  confounded  what  ought 
to  have  been  kept  distinct.  Nor  do  I  feel  sure  that  sundry 
other  things  will  not  be  objected  to,  and  perhaps  with  justice, 
in  such  a  mass  of  omnigenous  matter  as  the  following  pages 
comprise. 

In  availing  myself  c^  the  comments  of  my  predecessors 
frcoa  Theobald  downwards,  I  have  throaghout  acknowledged 
my  obligations  whenever  they  were  at  all  important ;  which 
I  the  rather  mention  because  of  late  it  has  been  too  much  the 
fashion  to  borrow  lately  and  verbatim  &om  the  notes  of  the 
Variorum  Shakespeare,  and  yet  to  conceal  the  debt. 

A.D. 
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[Besides  the  additions  Mr.  Dyce  had  made  to  hia  Glossary  in 
the  revised  copy  of  his  Shakespeare,  &om  which  this  edition  is 
priDted,  some  inrther,  though  slight,  insertions  were  discovered 
.  npon  a  set  of  loose  sheets  after  a  cooraderable  portion  of  the 
present  volume  was  worked  oft.  The  entries  which  were 
found  too  late  to  be  incorporated  in  the  text  are  given  here, 
and  those  which  followed  p.  254  appear  in  their  proper  place 
in  the  body  of  the  Glossary.] 

p.  47,  afUr  line  31,  VMert : 

IJOttle  of  hag— A,  a  bnocli,  a  bundle,  a  trius  of  hay,  ii.  305. 

p.  47,  <tfUr  line  33,  iraert  : 

"  This  explanation  [Siteon's]  missee  the  peculiar  force  of  the 
ejnthet  hoUkd,  which  U  exactly  equivalant  to  btinch-backed,  and 
like  it  emphasizeB  Bichaid'g  deformity.  '  That  bottled  spider,' 
therefore,  literally  meana  that  homped  or  hunched  venomons  crea- 
ture. The  term  botfUd  is  stiU  provinciBlly  applied  to  the  big,  large- 
bodied,  round-backed  spider,  that  in  the  Bununer  and  autumn 
■preada  ite  web  acrow  open  Hpaoea  in  the  hedges, '  obvious  to  vag- 
rant fliea.'  What,  alao,  has  aaoa^ed  the  oommentat<HB,  the  word 
boitie  was  used  with  this  precise  mgnifioation  for  a  bunch  or  hump 
in  Bhakspeare'i  own  day.  In  a  popular  work  published  a  few 
yean  before  he  came  to  London,  and  with  which  he  was  familiar, 
we  find  '  bottlee  of  flesh'  given  aa  a  synonym  for  great  wens  in  the 
throat — the  Italian  word  goteuti  being  glossed  in  the  margin  as 
follows :  *  men  in  the  monntaynes  with  great  boUtls  of  fleah 
under  tlietr  chin  through  the  drinkiog  of  snow  water.'  We  still 
retain  this  meaning  of  the  word  in  a  number  of  phrases  and 
eintheta,  such  as  bottlenoae,  a  big  or  bnuchy  nose  ;  bottlehead,  pro- 
vincial for  great,  thick,  or  blockhead ;  and,  not  to  multiply  exam- 
ines, in  the  bluebottle  fly,  which  is  literally  the  bunchy  or  unwieldy 
Une  fly."   The  Edinburgh  Retiiae,  July  1868,  p.  66. 
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THi  KOTB. 

p.  113,  online  13,  inMrt; 

(Acoording  to  Fortiguem,  whan  Ajtolfo  died  ; 
"nim  fa  pcwtoin  niuibQM, 
Ha  oou  inoeiiBO,  nurn,  ed  eligire 
Fn  imbtJsAmftto,  moU  ci  rioondiuia 
Intero  in  Franoia,  e  dl  nero  ctpraia 
Feni  una  eaua,  e  Bel  portaro  ■ppresao." 

Sieeiardetto,  o.  xix.  St.  9S 
p.  121,  line  25,  add: 
Oompue,  too; 

"  Oripe.  But  I  am  sore  ehe  loaes  not  him. 
mil.  Naj,  I  dare  lake  it  onrnt/  dtath  ahe  lonea  him." 
way  BegtiJde,  Big.  a  Terso,  ed.  160 
p.  154,  c^ter  line  35,  intert  : 

("  Che  quella  gmtta  e  quel  gran  predpiiio 
Nod  en  oosa  Ten 


,     If  a  1«  donzelle  e  il  f ortnnato  ospido 
Faitta$tieo  non  en  oerUmente." 
.  Fortigvnn's  BUeiardttto,  o.  xzL  Bt  76.) 

p.  227,  line  28,  before  Titfpnftl  irtgert  virginals  or. 

p.  227,  line  36,  add  .■  and  see  mrginait — 7^ 

p.  254,  after  line  13,  iniert: 
(Compare  Peele'e  Edioard  I. ; 

"  Edward,  m;  king,  m;  lord,  and  locrr  dear, 
Foil  little  dost  than  wot  how  this  retreat, 
As  with  ■  sword,  hath  Blain  poor  Uortimer." 

,Worlu,  p.  390,  ed.'D;oe.) 
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GLOSSAKT  TO  SHAKESPEAKE. 


a,  &eqti0atlj  omitted  in  erelamationa :  What  fool  u  »he,  that  knovit, 

Acl  L  268:   What  dith  o'  foi»on  hat  the  dretted  him!  iii.  357; 

Camius,  lehat  night  U  tkit/  vL  &27  ;  lehat  thing  it  it  that  I  never 

Did  ate  man  dul  vii.  709. 
abate,  to  lower,  to  depren,  to  cast  down  in  spirit :  at  mott  Abated 

eapUve*,  fi.  199  [see  note  i6a,  -n.  262). 
abate,  to  oontmct,  to  cnt  short :  Abate  thy  howt,  a.  303. 
abate,  to  blont  (eqniralent  to  rebate)  :  Abate  tA«  edge  of  trailort, 

T.  454  (Bee  note  iji,  t.  478;  to  which  note  add,  from  Kowne's 

Ritaania't  Pattoralt, 

"  With  plunta  whidi  nught  abate  a  TyrantB  knifs." 

Booh  1,  Bong  4,  p.  67,  sd.  1625 

mnd  from  Hilton's  Paradite  Regained, 

"  To  Hkoken  Tirtns,  and  abate  hta  edge."  Book  iL  4fi6) ; 

Which  once  in  him  abated,  It.  31 8. 
abate,  to  take  away,  to  except :  Abate  throw  at  novum  ("  Except  or 

pnt  the  chance  of  Uie  dice  onb  of  the  qoestttm,"  Ualonb  ;  and  see 

novum),  tL  226. 
Abcee-book — An,  an  A'B-C-book,  a  primer,  which  sometimeB 

included  a  catechism,  iv.  10. 
("  To  leama  the  Home-booke  and  the  Abcee  throo^." 

Withei's  AbuMt  SIript  and  Wliipt,—Ineonttan(y,  sig.  »  3,  ed.  1018.) 
abhominable,  ii.  208 :  The  old  mode  of  spelling  abominable .-  it 

appears  to  have  been  going  out  of  OM  in  the  time  of  Shakespeare, 

who  heie  ridicules  it. 
abbor,  pea,  from  my  tout  Refute  yotifor  my  judge— I  utterly,  v.  620 : 

"  These  are  not  mere  words  of  passion,  bnt  technical  terms  in  the 

canon  law.  Deletlor  and  Seeuto.    The  former,  in  the  langnage  of 
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2  ABroE— ABY. 

oanoniflta,  mgnifics  no  more  thkn — IproU»l  against"  (Blackstone)  : 
"  The  wordB  are  Holinsbed's ;  '  —and  therefore  openly  proteated 
that  she  did  nttetly  abhor,  refute,  and  fin-Bate  snch  a  jndge'"  (Ma- 
LONB). 
abide,  to  aojonm,  to  tarry  awhile  :  and  yet  it  will  no  more  but  abide, 

iii  465  ;  abidt  within,  vu.  35. 
abide,  to  anHTer  for,  to  be  a«coDntable  for,  ta  stand  the  conae- 
qnences  of :  let  no  man  abide  Ait  deed.  But  me  the  doert,  vi.  649  ; 
»07tte  will  dear  abide  it,  vi.  658. 
abjectS — 7?^  qaeen't,  "means  'the  moat  serrile  of  her  sabjeotB'" 

(Uason),  t.  354. 
able,  "  to  qualify  or  uphold"  (Warbprton),  "  to  wartaut  ot  anewer 

for"  (Narea'a  GioM.)  :  Fll  able  '«n,  vii.  326. 
abode,  to  forebode,  to  portend  ;  aboded,  v.  487  ;  ahoding,  v.  317. 
abodementB,  fc^ebodements,  omens,  t.  301. 
abortive  pride,  "  pride  that  has  had  birth  too  soon,  pride  issuing 

before  its  time"  (Johnson),  t.  166. 
abridgment  have  you/or  thiseveningf— What,  u.  sis  ;  Itmk,  where 
my  abridgment  eojnet,  vii  142 :  In  the  fint  of  these  pssHagea  abridg- 
ment means  a  dramatic  performance,  and  in  the  second  it  is  ap- 
plied to  the  players,  ss  being,  I  presame,  the  persons  vho  represent 
an  abridgment :  "  By  abridgm^il  onr  author  may  mean  a  dramatic 
performance,  which  crowds  the  evcntH  of  years  into  a  few  honra. 

It  may  be  worth  while,  howerei-,  to  observe,  that  in   the 

North  the  word  abatemtjit  liad  the  same  meaning  as  diversion  or 
amntement.  Bo,  in  the  Prologue  to  the  5th  Book  of  Q.  Donglaa'a 
Tersion  of  ths  ^neid, 

.    '  Fnl  mony  mety  abaitmentii  folloiris  here' "  (Btbbtbkb). 
abrOOk,  to  brook,  to  endmre,  v.  139. 
absent  time — To  lake  advantage  of  Qte,  To  take  advantage  of  the 

time  of  the  king's  absence,  iv.  137. 
absolute,  highly  acoompliahed,  perfect :  contends  in  skill  With  abeo- 

lute  Marina,  viii.  45. 
absolute,  determined  :  Be  abeolulefor  death,  i  477. 
absolute,  poaitive,  certain :  Fm  abtolutt  'Amu  very  Cloten,  vii.  698. 
abuse,  deception :  Thit  is  a  strange  abuse,  i.  512 ;  My  strange  and 

self-abuse,  vii.  42. 
abuse,  to  deceiTQ,  to  impose  upon  :  Fm  mightily  abus'd  ("  I  am 
■brangely  imposed  on  by  appearances,  I  am  in  a  stnuige  mist  of 
uncertainty,"  Johnson),  vii,  331  ;  The  Moor's  abus'd  by  some  most 
villaTumi  knave,  vii.  448 ;  You  are  a  great  deal  abused  in  too  bold  a 
persuasion,  vii.  646 ;  Abuses  me  to  damn  me,  vii.  147. 
aby,  the  same  as  to  abide  (see  ita  second  sense),  ii.  296,  300. 
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ABYSM— ACHES.  3 

abysm,  thjm,  L  179 ;  tu.  661 ;  viiL  405. 

BOCept  md peremptory ai»avi«r—Pa»»  our,  iv.  601 :  "Deliver  oar  oc- 
Mpta^um  of  Uiese  articles, — the  opinion  which  we  shall  form  npon  a 
them,  and  oar  peremptory  answer  to  each  parlicolar"  (Malone)  : 
"  Paaa  oar  acceptance  of  what  we  approve,  and  pass  a  peremptorf 
angwer  to  the  rest"  (Tollet)  :  Bee  note  1 67,  iv.  633. 
SCdte,  to  call,  to  snmmon  :  toe  will  acdte  .  .  .  .ail  our  tlale,  iv.  393 ; 
Ht  by  M«  Mnat«  i«  ocntei/ At>?ne,  vi.  284 ;  wkatacciUt  [morea,  impela) 
your  tiMwI  teornhipftil  thoxight  to  think  to  T  iv.  335. 
aOOOnunodated— £«M«r,  iv.  356  (twice);    Atxommodatedl—it 
annei  qTacconimodo,  iv.  367  ;  Accommodated;  that  it ,  .  .  aecommo- 
dated  ....  thought  to  be  aecommodated,  ibid. :  AccomiTiodate,  which 
Bardolph  ho  ladicronslf  attempts  to  define,  was  a  faahionable  word 
in  6hakesp«are'a  dajB,   and  often  introdaced  with  great  impro- 
priety :  JooBon,  as  welt  as  our  poet,  ridicules  the  use  of  it. 
aCOOmplisll'd.  untk  the  number  0/  thy  hours,  "when  he  was  of  thy 

age"  (Malone),  iv.  127. 
accordingly  valiant,  oopf  ormablj,  proportionably,  valiant,  iii.  240. 
'account,  accounted :  aecovnt  no  sin,  viii.  6. 
accuse,  an  accusation :  /ales  accute,  r.  146. 

Acheron,  ii.  301 ;  vi.  333  ;  vii.  43 :  It  is  not  a  little  amusing  to  find 
Ualone  almost  persuaded  by  a  Mr.  Plumptre  that,  in  the  last  of 
the  piBssages  just  referred  to,  the  poet  was  thinking  of  "  Ekron"  in 
Scripture.    Did  these  matter-of-fact  commentators  suppose  that 
EDtakespeare  himself,  had  they  been  able  to  call  him  ap  from  the 
dead,  coold  have  told  them  "  all  about  it"  ?     Not  he ; — no  more 
than  Fairfax,  who,  in  his  translation  of  the  Gemialemme  (published 
before  Macbeth  was  produced),  has  made  Ismeno  frequent  "the 
■bores  of  Acheron,"  without  any  warrant  from  Tasso ; 
''  A  Chrietian  once.  Msoon  he  now  adores, 
Kor  eoald  he  quite  hig  wonted  faith  forsake, 
Bat  in  his  wioked  arts  both  oft  imploies 
Helpe  from  the  Lord  and  aide  from  Plato  blahe  ; 
He,  from  deepe  center  by  Acherom  darke  ihorei 
(Where  circles  laine  and  Spels  he  is'd  to  make), 
T'  adniie  his  kins  in  theee  extremes  ia  come  ; 
Acbitophell  so  coanBoU'd  AbBalome,"  B.  ii.  st.  2. 

The  original  has  merely 

"  Ed  or  dalle  tpelonche,  ore  lontano 
Dal  TOlgo  esercitar  sool  1'  art!  ignote,   ' 
Vien,"  *c. : 
Fat  instancea  how  loosely  the  name  .<lcA«ro»  is  used  by  our  eariy 
poetB,  see,  in  Sylvester's  Du  Barlai,  ed.  1641,  The  Second  Day  0/ 
the  Firtt  Week,  p.  15,  The  Vocation,  pp.  149, 156,  and  The  Fathers, 
p.  162  i  afeo  Hnbeit's  Edward  Ae  Second,  p.  161,  ed.  1629. 
aches,  laake  thte  roar—Fill  all  thy  bonee  with,i.  188;  Ache*  conb-aet 
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attd  tlarve  your  guppUjoinlt,  Ti.  514 ;  ITieir/eart  of  hoiHle  atroket, 
lAeir  acha,  lotatt,  -n.  571 :  In  the  abovB  Unei  achee  is  a  disayllable, 
mcoording  to  tbe  usage  of  the  poets  of  SfaKkespeare's  days  and  of 
^  those  of  a  mnch  later  period  (Boswell  adduoM  an  instance  of  this 
pronnnciation  from  Swift ;  and  here  is  one  from  Blackmore, 

"CrippleB,  with  ach^i  and  irith  age  opprest, 
Oniwl  on  their  cmtche«  to  the  grava  for  roBt." 

ElUa,  1706,  Book  ix.  p.  249). 

aOI1iI1g8    tpear,  la  ahle  tmth  Ike  change  to  kill  and  cure, — Like  to, 

T.  190 :  TelephuB  having  been  woQnded  bj  Achilles,  could  be  corod 

'  only  bj  the  nut  scraped  from  the  speu  which  had  caused  tha 

wound :  the  psrticiilaTB  of  bis  story  (related  with  aome  variationB) 

may  be  found  in  the  mythological  writers. 

("  Cod  od'  io  ofae  soleTa  la  landa 

D'  Achilla,  e  del  mo  padre,  easer  cogione 
Prima  di  trista,  e  poi  di  baona  mancia." 

Dante,  Injenm,  C.  mi  4. 
"And  fell  in  apache  of  Telephna  the  king, 
And  of  AchilleB  for  his  qneinte  Bpere, 
For  ha  oonde  witli  it  bothe  bele  and  dare,"  Ao. 

Cbaocer,  The  Squiera  Tale,  t.  lOSSS,  ad.  Tyrwhitt. 
Taasohaa 

"  Ahl  orndo  Amor  I  eh' egnalmante  n' anoida 
L'  BBsanzio  a  '1  mel  che  tn  fra  Doi  diipensi ; 
E  d'  ogni  tempo  egaalmante  mortali 

Vangon  da  te  la  medicine  e  i  nmli."  Genu.  C.  iv.  92  ; 

which  Fairfax  chooses  to  render  thns, 

"  Cnpids  deepe  rinen  hana  their  shallow  fordea ; 
Hia  giiefee  bring  ioyea,  bia  loaaei  reoompanaes ; 
He  breedee  the  sore,  and  cures  la  of  the  paine ; 
Aehiiiet'  lance  that  aoand*  and  healet  againe.") 

acknown  on't — Be  not  yon,  Do  not  yoa  confess  to  any  knowledge 
of  the  matter,  be  not  acquainted  with  it,  Tii.  425. 

BCOnitum,  aconite,  monkshood  or  wolf  s-bane,  iv.  378. 

acquittance,  to  acquit:  Four  mere  mforcem^t  ihaU  acquilUmee 
me,  T.  415. 

aCrOSB— (rOOff/aM.    See  break  croM. 

action- taking  ....  rogue,  "A  fellow  who,  if  yon  beat  him, 
would  bring  an  action  for  the  assanlt,  instead  of  resenting  it  like 
a  man  of  courase"  (Mason),  vii  278. 

actUre,  explained  by  Malone  as  "  synonymoos  with  actitm,"  viiL  444. 

Adam — Atidoalled,ii.  81.  An  allusion  to  one  of  the  three  noted  out- 
laws, famons  for  their  skill  in  archery,  who  figure  in  the  spirited 
and  piotnresqne  ballad  entitled  Adam  Bel,  Clym  of  the  Cloughe, 
and  Wyllyam  of  Cloudeth:  see  it  in  Ritson's  one-volnme  collec- 
tion, Ane.  Pop.  Poetry,  and  in  Percy's  Rel.  of  A.  E.  Poetry,  vol.  i. 
p.  154,  ed.  1794. 
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Adam  Cupid,  vL  409 :  Bee  note  39,  vi.  481. 

Adam  vxu  a  gardener,  t.  172 :  An  AUnnon  moai  probably  ^  the  old 
thjiaa,  "  When  Adam  delVd,  and  Eve  Bpan,"  &c. 

adamant,  the  magntt,  the  loadstone:  hard -hearted  adamant,  ii. 
279 ;  A»  iron  to  adamml,  vi  62. 

addiction,  inclination :  lo  wAot  *port  and  reeeh  kit  addiction  Itadt 
him,  vii.  403. 

addiction,  the  being  addicted  or  given  to :  Since  Aw  addielion  uxu 
to  eouriea  vain,  iv,  423. 

addition,  title,  mark  of  diatinotion :  Bull-bearity  Uih  hi*  addition 
t/ield,  vi.  42  ;  Ail  addition  thall  he  humble,  tL  50 ;  .4  great  addiiMm 
tamed  in  thy  death,  vi.  76  ;  Bear  Th'  addition  noblj/  ever,  vi.  167; 
/n  tehich  addilion,  hail,  vii.  11  ;  whereby  he  does  receive  Particular 
tuiditioa,  vii.  34  ;  mth  noiniih  phrase  Soil  our  addition  ("  disparage 
na  by  onDg,  as  ohBracteriatic  of  ne,  terms  that  implj  or  impnte 
ewinish  properties,  that  fix  a  swinish  addition  or  title  to  onz 
namea"  (Oaldecott),  vii.  120 ;  the  Uatt  syllable  of  f%  <M.iiion, 
Til  279 ;  no  addition,  nor  my  msh,  vii.  435  ;  the  addition  Whose 
toant  even  kills  me,  viL  439 ;  they  are  deviW  additions,  i.  372 ;  Where 
great  additions  taeW I ;ai.  2^  \  hath  robbed  many  becuts  i^f  their  par- 
Uadar  additions  ("  their  peculiar  and  characteristic  qualities  or  de- 
Domiuatioos,"  Malohe),  vi.  9 ;  all  tK  additiom  to  a  king,  vii.  263. 

addition,  exaggeration :  Truly  lo  speak,  sir,  and  uiith  no  addition, 
Tii  178. 

address,  to  prepare,  to  make  TBady :  address  me  to  my  appointment, 
i.  392;  he  does  address  himself  wUo,  iii.  2S4;  address  yourself  to  «n- 
tenain  them,  iii.  467;  address  thee  instantly,  v.  194;  Let  us  address 
to  tend  an  Sector's  heels,  vi  71;  address  Itself  to  motion,  vii  114; 
Were  all  address'd  to  meet  you,  ii.  177 ;  the  Prologue  is  address'd,  ii. 
315 ;  have  I  address'd  me,  ii.  374 ;  Address'd  a  mighty  povxr,  iii.  76 ; 
Our  navy  is  address'd,  iv.  376 ;  for  the  march  are  me  addrest,  iv.  456 ; 
ffe  is  address'd,  vi.  647 ;  address'd  thetn  Again  lo  sleep,  vii.  23 ;  Even 
in  your  arToours,  as  you  are  address'd,  viii.  29;  adda'esi'd  to  annoer 
his  desire,  viii.  333. 

admiral,  the  chief  ship  of  a  fleet  (if  not  that  which  carried  the 
admiral):  thou  art  oar  admiral,  iv.  259 ;  Th'  Anloniad,  the  Egyptian 
admiral,  vii.  GGl. 

admittance,  fashion:  of  great  admittance  (admitted  into  the  beat 
company, — at  high  fashion),  i.  370  ;  of  Venetian  admittance,  L  382. 

Adonis'  gardens.  That  one  day  hloom'd,  and  fruitful  were  the  next, 
T.  21 :  "  The  provecb  allnded  to  seems  always  to  have  been  used 
in  a  bad  sense,  for  things  which  make  a  fair  show  for  a  few  days, 
and  then  wither  away:  bnt  the  [unknown]  aathor  of  this  play,  de- 
siroos  of  making  a  show  of  his  learning,  without  considering  its 
propriety,  has  made  the  Danphin  apply  it  as  an  encominm.  There 
is  a  very  good  accoant  of  it  in  Eraamus's  Adagia"  (Bi^kevav). 
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advance  this  jewel,  "  prefer  it,  ruse  it  to  bononr  b^  weuing  it" 

(Johnson),  vi.  520. 
advancement— ^i«  own  dUordert  Deten'd  much  Uti,  vii.  289  : 

"  Certunlj  means,  that  Kent's  disorders  bad  entitled  him  even  to  a 

post  of  leas  honour  than  the  stocks"  (Steevens). 
adversaries  (io  mlam—At.ih.  128:  B.anhjadvertarie4-we  are  to 

understand  the  coansel  of  adversariea. 
adversity  I— Well  said,  vi.  81 :  see  note  147,  vi.  124. 
advertise— To  one  (Aai  can  my  part  i™  Aiw, "  To  one  who  in  himself 

aJreadj  anfficientlf  coDversant  irith  the  natnre  and  duties  of  my 

office"  (Malone),  i.  446. 
advertisement,   admonition,  moral  inatruction:   m^  grU/s  cry 

huder  than  advertitemenl,  ii.  129. 
advertising  and  holy  to  your  bttsineat,  "  attentive  and  faithfnl  to," 

&e.  (JoHNaoN),  i.  617. 
advice,  consideration  :  with  ntore  adeice,  .  .  .  teilhoul  adniee,  i.  285  ; 

after  more  advice,  i.  519  ;  upon  more  adv'ux,  ii.  407  ;  upon  advice,  iii. 

117  ;  vi.  294 ;  lack  advice,  iii.  248  ;  upon  good  advice,  iv.  119  ;  on 

our  more  advice,  iv.  439  (see  note  40,  iv.  5t5);  totift  advice  and  silent 

secrecy,  v.  135 ;  Out  o/your  best  adoice,  vii.  640. 
advise,  equivalent  to  persuade :  Slgnior  Leonato,  let  the  friar  advise 

you,  ii.  124. 
advise,  followed  by  you,  thee,  Ac,  to  consider :  Advise  you  tobat  yoa 

»ay,  iii.  382  ;   bid  thy  matter  well  advise  himself  iv.  463 ;  Advise 

thee,  Aaron,  what  ii  to  be  done,  vi.  330 ;  Advise  yourself,  vii.  275. 
advised,  deliberate  :  advised  watch,  ii.  349 ;  advie'd  respect,  iv.  55 ; 

advitid  purpou,  iv.  ll?. 
advised,  aware,  oantiona,  circnmspect,  considerate :  mad  or  well- 

advie'd  (in  possession  of  reflection  and  reason),  ii.  21 ;  7  am  advised 

tchat  I  say  ("  I  am  not  going  to  speak  precipitatelj  or  rBshly,  bnt 

on  reflection  and  consideration,"  Steetens),  ii,  48  ;  And  were  yoa 

well  advis'd  ("acting  with  nnfficient  deliberation,"  Bteevens)?  ii. 

223 ;  therefore  he  advis'd,  ii.  359 ;  Be  well  advis'd,  iv.  29 ;  Tou  wen 

tidvis'd  hisfleth  was  capable,  &c.  iv.  319  ;  Th'  advised  head,  iv.  429; 

Are  ye  advis'df  v.  129 ;  bid  me  be  adviied  how  1  tread,  v.  140;  livery 

of  advised  age,  v.  194 ;  being  well  advis'd,  v.  371 ;  bade  me  be  advis'd, 

V.  383;  any  well-advised  friend,  v.  439;  general,  be  advis'd,  vii,  382; 

0,  be  advis'd,  viii.  259. 
advisedly,  deliberately,  ii.  415;  iv.  277;  viii.  331,  339. 
aery,  the  nest,  also  the  yonng  brood  in  the  neat,  of  an  eagle,  hawfc, 

or  other  bird  of  prey,  iv.  68 ;  v.  370. 
aery  of  children,  utile  eyaset,  that  cry  out  on  the  lop  of  question — An, 

vii.  140 :  "  Shakwpeare  here  alludes  to  the  encouragement  at  that 
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time  giren  to  iome  '  eyiy'  or  neil  o*  children,  or  '  ejaaw'  (jomig 
bawka)  [see  eyatei],  who  epoke  in  a  high  tone  of  foioe.  There 
were  several  compames  of  Toong  perfoFmen  aboat  this  data  en- 
gaged in  acting,  bat  chiefly  the  Children  of  Panl'e  and  the  Children 
of  the  Berela,  who,  it  wems,  were  highly  applauded,  to  the  injur; 
<rf  the  ocHnpanies  of  adnlt  performen.  From  an  early  date  th« 
choir-boyB  of  St.  Paul's,  Weatminiter,  Windsor,  and  the  Chapel 
Bojsl,  had  been  occasionallj  so  employed,  and  performed  at 
Court"  (Collier). 

.Saojffable,  &c.—Lel,  T.  314:  "The  Prince  calls  Bidiuid,  for  hia 
crookednen,  .^laop,"  &o.  (JoENSON). 

afFeOt,  to  love  ("  To  affect  Gore),  ZHligo."  Coles's  Lot.  A  Engl.  Diet.): 
a  lady  .  .  .vshom  I  affect,  i.  293;  Dott  thou  affeel  her  J  ii.  82;  /do 
affect  the  eery  ground,  ii.  175;  J/ gou  affect  him,  iii  128;  «A«  did 
affect  me,  iii.  365 ;  Sir  John  affectg  thy  u>ife,  L  362 ;  «'««  he  affect* 
her  moil,  v.  81 ;  And  may,  for  aught  thou  kn/m>'it,  affected  be,  ri.  298, 

affect  the  letter,  affect,  ^Hwitise  alliteration,  ii.  194. 

affection,  imagination,  or  "the  diapoeition  of  the  mind  when 
■tronglj  affected  or  poBsenad  by  a  particular  idea"  (Malone)  : 
Affection  I  thy  intention  ttabs  the  centre,  iiL  424. 

affoction,  sympathy :  affection,  Matter  of  paction,  ii.  396. 

aflbction,  affectation  :  mtt^  without  affection,  ii.  207  ;  wdict  (con- 
vict) the  author  of  affection,  Tii.  143. 

affectioned,  affected,  iii.  350. 

affects,  aSsctiona :  dtifta  to  ttrange  affecti,  L  477  ;  every  wan  tDtth 
hit  affect*  u  bom,  ii.  167  ;  to  banish  their  affects  with  hint,  iv.  121  ; 
the  young  affecU  In  me  d^unct,  vii.  391  (see  note  14,  vii.  474). 

affeer'd,  (a  law-term)  oonfinued,  established,  vii.  64. 

affln'd,  joined  by  af&nity,  vi.  17;  Whether  I  in  anyjiitt  term  am 
affined  To  love  the  Moor  ("  Do  I  stand  within  any  SDch  terms  of 
propinquity  or  relation  to  the  Moor,  as  that  it  is  mj  duty  to  lore 
him?"  JOHSSO8),  vii.  376  ;  Jf  partially  affin'd,  or  leagu'd  in  office 
(Here  affin'd  "means  'related  by  nearneas  of  office',"  Steevehs), 
TO.  409. 

affirOUt,  a  meeting  face  to  faob,  a  hostile  enooonter :  That  gave  ih' 
affront  with  Ihem,  vii.  714. 

affiront,  to  meet,  to  enconnter  :  Affront  bis  eye,  iii.  492  ;  Affront 
Ophelia,  Tii.  148  ;  Your  preparation  con  affront  no  less  Than  what 
yoa  hear  of  ("  Tonr  forces  are  able  to  face  auoh  an  army  as  we 
hear  the  enemy  will  bring  against  ns,"  Johnson),  vii.  708  ;  Thai 
my  integrity  and  truth  to  you  Might  be  affronted  with  the  match  and 
weight  Of  such  a  winnow'd  parity  in  lots  ("I  wish  my  int^rity 
might  be  met  and  matched  with  anch  equality  and  force  of  pore 
trnmingled  love,"  JoaifeoN),  ri.  61. 
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atty,  to  betroth,  v.  167  ;  For  daring  loaffj/a  Tnighty  lord,  v.  167 ;  Wt 
be  affied,  iil  166. 

ftfly,  to  tnist,  to  oonSde ;  m  I  do  affy  In  thy  uprightaeii,  tL  284. 

afore  me,  oquiTalent  to  God  afort  me,  viii.  22. 

agnte  eery  vikly  aul—ff  low,  a*,  ii.  101 ;  /  inu  never  maraisd  with  an 
agaU  (''h&d  mn  agate  for  mj  nun,"  Johnson  ;  was  waited  on  by 
an  agate)  till  now,  iv.  321 :  AUosioiu  to  tbe  small  figni«e  out  in 
■gate  for  rmgi,  for  om&manta  to  be  worn  in  the  hat,  &o. 

ag&2*d,  stmok  with  amasement,  aghast,  t.  8. 

a^  urith  this  indignitg — If  or  wrong  mitte,  vi.  283 :  Here  age  means 
"  my  seniority  in  point  of  age.  Tanora,  in  a  sabseqnent  pMsage 
[p.  292],  speaks  of  him  as  a  very  young  man"  (Boswell). 

A.g&nor—Ttie  daugltter  qf,  iii.  118:  "Enropa,  for  whose  aake  Jnpi- 
ter  transformed  himself  into  a  bnll"  (Btebtbns):  and  see  note  31, 
iii.  186. 

aggravate  hi*  a^U,  add  to  his  titles,  i.  372. 

aglet -bal)y—^n,  iii.  123:  "A  small  image  or  head  ent  on  the 
tag  of  a  point  or  lace.  That  snch  figures  ware  sometimes  appended 
to  them,  Dr.  Warborton  has  proved  by  a  passage  in  Meierny,  the 
French  historian; — 'portent  meme  sur  lea  aig-aillettet  [points]  dea 
petites  tetet  de  mort'"  (Malome).  See  the  next  article. 

aglets,  Yiii.  162:  "Were  worn,"  says  ffir  F.  Madden,  "by  both 
■exes;  by  the  men  chiefly  as  tags  to  their  laoes  or  points  {aigitU- 
httes),  whieh  were  made  either  square  or  pointed,  plain  or  in  the 
form  of  aooms,  or  with  small  heads  cnt  at  the  end,  or  topped  with 
a  diamond  or  ruby ....  They  were  worn  also  by  ladies,  as  pen- 
dants or  omamente  in  their  head-dress  ....  Jnnim  is  therefore 
evidently  mistaken  in  explaining  aglet  by  tpangle,  into  which  error 
Archdeaoon  Nares  has  also  partly  fallen."  Note  on  Privjf  Parte 
Expenses  of  the  Prineett  Mary,  p.  205 :  bat  Coles  gives  both  "  An 
Agfat  (tag  of  a  point],  jEramentum  ligulte,"  and  "  An  Aglet  (a  little 
plate  of  metal),  Bractea,  Sracleola."  (Bpenser,  describing  Bel- 
phcebe,  tells  ns  that  she 

"  was  fclad,  foi  heat  of  scorohing  aire, 
All  In  a  silken  oamiui  lill^  ubight, 
Pnrfled  npon  wiUi  many  a  folded  plight, 
Whioh  all  abore  beeprinckled  was  throo^ont 
With  golden  aygnUU,  that  glistred  bright. 
Like  twiaekljug  starres."         Faerie  Queene,  B.  U.  C.  111.  at.  86.) 
agnize,  to  acknowledge,  to  avow,  vii.  390. 
a-good,  in  Rood  earnest,  heartily,  t  315. 

a-hold,  a-hold—Lag  her,  i.  176 :  To  l<m  a  ship  a-hold  is  explained, 
to  bring  her  to  lie  as  near  the  wind  as  possible,— to  make  her  hold 
to  the  wind,  and  keep  dear  of  land.  (While  thia  ■heet  w^s  passing 
thiongh  the  press,  I  received  a  note  from  Hr  Bolton  Coniey  in 
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which  he  a».yi  that  in  the  praMot  pasmge  a-hold  onght  to  be  "  &- 
hull,"  and  qnotee  from  Smith's  iSea-(7raTnniar,  1627,  p.  40,  "If  the 
Btorm  glow  so  great  that  she  [the  ship]  eumot  bear  it,  tiien  hull ; 
which  is  to  beer  no  nil ;"  bat  qy.  ?} 

aim,  gnees,  oonjectnra :  my  jealous  aim,  i.  292  ;  What  you  leould 
work  TOc  to,  I  have  tome  aim,  vL  621 ;  lehere  the  aim  reports,  vn. 
364. 

aim,  to  gaeas,  to  conjectore :  they  aim  of  it,  vii.  179  ;  my  discover;/ 
be  not  mmid  ai,  i  292 ;  /  aim'd  to  near,  vi  394. 

aim,  to  aim  at :  I  aim  tA«e,  ii.  27  (so  Mfllon,  "  miuiiig  what  I  aim'd," 
Paradise  Begained,  B.  it.  206). 

aim — fty,  an  exptewion  borrowed  from  arohary :  All  my  neighbours 
shall  try  aim,  i,  379 ;  to  cry  aim  To  theie  ill-tuned  repeii^ns,  iv.  18  ; 
Cried  I  aim  .*  i.  374  :  "  To  cry  aim  !  .  .  .  waa  to  eneowrage,  to  give 
aim  waa  to  direct;  and  in  theae  distinct  and  appropriate  Banaea  the 
w<»da  perpetually  occur.  There  waa  no  sncb  officer  aa  aim-crytr 
—  the  bnaimeea  of  nncomvgement  being  abandoned  to  each  of  the 
qwctators  u  choae  to  interfere  ;  to  that  of  direction,  indeed,  there 
waa  a  apedal  peiaon  appointed.  Those  who  cried  aim  t  stood  by  the 
arohen ;  be  who  gave  if,  was  stationed  near  the  batts,  and  pointed 
ont,  after  every  diaoharge,  how  wide,  or  how  abort,  the  arrow  fell 
of  the  mark."  OiSonl's  note  on  Maamnger's  Works,  vol.  ii.  p.  28, 
ed.1813. 

aim— (Ttiw,  an  expreoaion  borrowed  from  archery ;  see  the  preceding 
article :  gentle  people,  give  me  aim  aahile,  tI.  353  (aee  note  169,  Ti. 
379)  ;  Behold  her  that  gore  aim  to  ail  thy  paths,  i.  322. 

airy  devil  hovers  in  the  sky — Some,  iT.  38  :  Here,  in  defence  of  the 
epithet  oiTy,  the  commeutatoTH  cite  from  Burton's  Anatomy  of 
Melancholy,  "  Aerial  Hpirita  or  devila  are  eDDb  as  keep  quarter  most 
part  in  the  aire,  caoae  many  tempesta,  thunder  and  lightninga, 
tear  oakes,  fire  steeplea,  hoosea,  strike  men  and  beasta,  make  it 
rain  stones,"  &o.  Part  L  sect.  2,  p.  46,  ed.  1660 ;  and  from  Naab'a 
Pierce  Pennileste  his  Si^^lieation  to  the  JHuell,  "  The  spirits  o( 
the  aire  wil  mix  themseluee  with  thnnder  and  lightning,  and  so 
infect  the  dime  where  they  raise  any  tempeet,  that  suddenly  great 
m<Rtalitie  shall  ensue  of  the  inhabitants,''  Ac.  Sig.  H  3,  ed.  1596  : 
bnt  see  note  68,  iv.  87. 

Ajax  M  half  made  of  Hector  s  blood— This,  yi.  74:  "  Ajax  and  Hec- 
tor were  coonn-germaaa"  (Halone):  tee  mongrel  be^-witted,  &o. 

Aiax.istAeirfool,m.281:  "i.e.  a  fool  to  them.  These  rognes  and 
oowaida  talk  in  snoh  a  boasting  strain,  that  if  we  were  to  credit 
their  account  of  themselves,  Ajax  would  appear  a  person  of  no 
jKowesB  when  compared  with  them"  (Halonb), 

Ajax.y  That  slew  fumstlf,  &a.—The  Greeks  upon  advice  did  bury,  vi 
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10  AJAi— ALL. 

294 :  "  Thia  pamage  alone  vonld  aaffidently  convince  me  that  the 
plajr  before  tu  waa  the  work  of  one  who  waa  conversant  with  the 
Greek  tiagediea  in  their  original  langnage.  We  have  here  a  plaia 
allosion  to  the  Ajax  of  Sophocles,  of  which  no  translation  waa 
extant  in  the  time  of  Shakespeare.  Id  that  piece  Agamemnon 
consenta  at  last  to  allow  Ajax  the  rites  of  eepolture,  and  Uljaaea 
ia  the  pleader  whose  argnmente  prevail  in  favour  of  his  remains" 
(Btebtenb). 

Ajax — Tour  tion,  that  holds  hia  pale-ajx  sitting  on  a  cloie-stool,  will 
be  given  to,  ii.  227 :  "  This  allndes  to  the  arms  given,  in  the  old 
historj  of  The  Kine  Woithiea,  to  'Alexander,  the  which  did  beare 
genlea,  a  lion  or  seianU  in  a  ehayer,  holding  a  battle-ex  argent.' 
Lngh'a  Accidence  qf  Armory,  1597,  p.  23'"  (Tollet)  :  Here,  of 
cOQiBe,  is  a  qaibble,  Ajax  lajakes). 

Al'o6,  a  provincial  abbreviation  of  Aliea,  iiL  113  (''So  'Alice'  is 
proaonoced  in  many  placee  of  Beaumont  and  Fletcher'a  iftnuieur 
Thomas,  ae  is  evident  from  the  metre,"  Walkeb). 

alder-liefest,  dearest  of  all,  V.  no  C  Alder  ia  a  oormpted.  or  at 
leaet  modified,  form  of  the  original  English  genitive  plnral  alter  or 
aliref  it  is  that  strengthened  b^  the  interposition  of  a  supporting 
d  (a  common  expedient),"  Craik  ;  lie/eet  is  the  snporlative  of  li^, 
which  means  "dear:"  "The  A.S.  form  for  this  wonld  be  allra 
leofette."  Latham's  ed.  of  Johnson't  tHct.'). 

ale,  alehoase :  go  to  the  aU  with  a  Christian,  i.  287.  (Here  ale  has 
been  explained  to  mean  the  rnral  featival  ao  named,  thongh  the 
words  in  the  preceding  speech  of  the  present  speaker,  go  toilh  me 
to  the  ale-hyitse,  distinctly  prove  that  explanation  to  be  wrong.) 

Aleppo  gone,  master  o'  the  Tiger— Her  httebaniTs  to,  vii.  8:  Sir  W.  C. 
Trevelyan  observed  to  Mr.  Collier  that  "  in  Haklny t's  '  Toyagea,' 
1689  and  1599,  are  printed  several  letters  and  jonmals  of  a  voyage 
to  Aleppo  in  the  ship  Tiger  of  London  :  it  took  place  in  1583." 

Eleven,  eleven,  ii.  363 :  see  note  13,  ii.  419. 

("  The  Lords  hath  saffered  vb  toll  longs, 

And  Bpared  hath  his  rodde, — 

What  peace  h^Ui  bene  ts  now  among 

Alaten  yeores,  praysed  be  Ood  I" 

A  Mie  Ballad,  intituled  Agaynst  Rebelliont  and  false  rumours, — 

Seventy-nine  Black-Utttr  Ballads,  &o.  1867,  p.  242.) 

a-llfe,  as  mj  life,  exces-oively,  iii.  473. 

alive  — TTeH,  to  our  work,  vi.  672:   "This  mnst  mean,  apparently 

let  ns  proceed  to  onr  living  business,  to  that  which  concerns  the 

living,  not  the  dead"  (Oraik)  :  the  context  proves  that  it  can  have 

no  other  meaning. 
all,  applied  to  two  persons :  good  morrow  to  you  all,  my  lords,  iv.  363  ; 

as  all  you  know,  v.  134. 
all  arnort,  dejected,  dispirited  (Fr.  a  la  mart),  iii.  160 ;  V.  46. 
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AIiL— ALHB-DBINK.  It 

ail  at  OHce— And,  ai.  62;  ir.  423  j  t.  304 :  aee  note  log,  iti.  91. 

all  hid,  all  hid,  an  old  infant  play,  ii  199:  I  think  it  plAia  that 
Biron  means  th«  ^in«  well  known  as  hide-and-itek,  though  the 
fbUowing  article  in  OotRraTs's  Ft.  and  Engl.  Diet,  has  been  adduced 
to  show  that  he  ptMeibl;  meaoa  blind-man't-buff;  "  Glignemaaoet. 
The  dUldith  play  called  Hodman  blind  [i.  e.  blind-man'B-buff],  ffar- 
rit-raelet,  or  are  you  all  hid." 

all  Id,  aU  good  wishes  to ;  J 1/ to  you,  vi  622;  And  all  to  all,  yih  il. 

all  to-aaught,  all  to-topple.     See  to. 

AU-hallOWn  tammer,  it.  214:  "i.e.  late  sninmeT;  AH-halUnea 
nmmngAll-Saintt, which feetivalis the  fint of  NoTsmber."  Naree's 
Glou.:  "  Shakespeare'i  allusion  is  deogaad  to  lidiciile  an  old  man 
with  fonthfol  passioDB"  (Steetenb). 

aUianoe  l^Good  Lord,  for,  "  Good  Lord,  how  many  allianoea  are 
forming!  Eveiy  one  is  likelj  to  be  mairied  but  me"  (Boswell), 
U.93. 

allicholy,  a  blonder  of  Hn.  Qnickly  for  melancholf/,  i.  359. 

aUigant,  a  hlnnder  of  Mia.  Qoickl}'  for  (legant,  i.  367. 

all -obeying  brtalh—Hii,  His  "  breath  which  all  obej ;  obeying 
for  <^etf'  (Malokb),  vii.  559. 

allow,  to  approve :  That  will  dllotn  me  verg  lenrth  hti  service,  iii. 
330 ;  Of  Ihie  allou!,  iii.  461 ;  I  for  aye  atloie,  if.  170 ;  do  allow  them 
leell,  iv.  371 ;  allow  utagwe  prove,  vi.  50 ;  if  your  tweet  tway  A  lUne 
obedience,  Tii.  289;  did  hie  words  allow,  viii.  340  ;  my  good  allow, 
Tiii.  405 ;  generally  ailow'd,  i.  370  ;  Not  oar;  or  not  allowed,  t.  494  ; 
her  allowing  huiband,  iii.  426. 

allow,  to  license,  to  privilege :  go,  you  are  allowed  (jon  are  "  a  privi- 
leged looSar,''  Johnson  ;  "yon  are  a  licensed  fool,  a  common  jes- 
ter," Warbtrtoh),  ii.  224  ;  there  i*  no  slander  in  an  allou>edfool,  iii. 
337  ;  Allow'd  ("oonfinned,"  Sinobb)  with  abeohte power,  vi.  570. 

allow  the  wind,  "  stand  to  the  leeward  of  me"  (Steetenb),  iii.  275. 

allowance,  approbation  :  Give  him  allowance  as  the  worthier  man, 
vi  26  ;  j1  stirring  dwarf  we  do  allowance  give.  vi.  40 ;  (A«  ceneure  of 
the  which  one  must,  in  your  allowance,  o'ervieigh,  Ac,  vii  153  ;  pnt 
it  on  By  your  allowance,  vii.  269  ;  Jf  Ihii  be  known  to  you,  and  your 
allowaxee  {"  done  with  your  approbation,"  Kalone),  viL  378. 

allOWanCO — Qf  very  iapert  and  ajiprcf'rf,  vii.  396:  "  En^erl  and 
approv'd  alloieanee  is  put  (or  allow'd  and  approv'd  eipertnete" 
(Stbbvbmb). 

all-tblng,  every  way ;  And  all-thing  unbecoming,  vii.  31. 

almB-drtdk— I^  have  made  him  drink,  vii.  633:  "A  phrase, 
amongst  good  fellows,  to  signify  that  liquor  of  another's  share 
which  his  companion  drinks  to  ease  him"  (Warburton). 
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12  ALONG— AHOBT. 

along  by  him—Oo,  Oo  along  "bj  hu  house,  moke  that  yonr  w&j 
home"  (Halone),  vl  G36:  27ke  enern^,  marching  along  by  them, 
"through  tile  ooontiy  of  the  people  between  this  and  Philippi" 
(Ckaik),  vi.  672. 

Altluea  dreamed,  &a.,  iv.  336 :  "  Shakespeare  has  confonadod 
Althffia'i  firebrand  with  Hecuba's.  The  firebrand  of  Althtes  was 
leal ;  but  Hecnbs,  when  she  was  big  with  Paris,  dreamed  that  she 
was  delivered  of  a  firebrand  that  consumed  the  kingdom"  (John- 
son) :  Bnt  Mr.  Knight  aDgs:eets  that  here  "  the  page  maj  be  at- 
tempting a  joke  ont  of  his  Aal/'-knowledge"  (a  joke  I) ;  and  a  more 
recent  commentator  Tety  gravely  tella  ns,  "  It  is  not  Shakespeare, 
bat  (most  api»oimately  and  characteriBticallj, — a  boy  who  has 
picked  np  a  smattering  of  knowledge]  the  page,  who  trips,"  Ac. 

AlthSBa  bum'd  Unto  the  prince's  heart  of  Calydon — At  did  the  fatal 
brand,  v.  115:  the  prince  of  Calydon  is  Meleagsr:  "According  to 
the  fable,  Meteager's  life  was  to  continue  only  so  long  as  a  certain 
firebrand  should  last.  His  mother  Althna  having  thrown  it  into 
the  fire,  he  expired  in  great  torments"  (Halonb). 

Amaimon,  i.  372;  iv.  241:  The  name  of  a  demon:  "Bandle 
Holme,  in  his  Academy  of  Armwy  and  Blason,  B.  iL  ch.  1,  in- 
forms ne  that  '  Jmayimm  is  the  chief  whose  dominion  is  on  tA« 
north  part  of  the  infernal  golpb'"  (BTEEVENt) :  "Amaimon,  King 
of  the  East,  was  one  of  the  priiici'pal  devili  who  might  be  bound 
or  restrained  from  doing  hurt  from  the  third  hour  till  noon,  and 
from  the  ninth  hoar  till  evening.  See  Scot's  Diecovery  of  Witcli- 
craft,  B.  XT.  oh.  3  [p.  393,  ed.  1584]"  (Dodce). 

amaZ6,  to  confound,  to  perplex :  Yoa  do  amaze  her,  i.  416  ;  Tou  amaee 
me,  ladiei,  iii.  11 ;  Lett  your  retirement  do  amtae  your  friende,  iv. 
283 ;  Jt  vjould  amiax  the  provdett  of  you  all,  v.  66 ;  /  am  amat'd, 
and  knoiB  not  what  to  tay,  ii.  301  ;  /  teag  ama^'d  Under  the  fufe,  i\. 
53  ;  lam  amta'd,  melhinks,  iv.  61 ;  thou  art  amaz'd,  iv.  ITI  ;  Stand 
not  amax'd,  vi.  430  ;  /  am  amaz'd  with  matter  (variety  of  buainess), 
vii.  708  ;  amaxing  thunder,  iv.  115. 

Amenl  — C(nn«, i.204:  "Compare  Captain  Smith's ^cct<ienc«,  or  the 
Path-v>ay  to  Experience,  4to,  Lend.  1626,  p.  30,  'Who  saies  Amea, 
one  and  all,  for  a  diam  of  the  bottle' "  (Halliwbll). 

ain.0S-a06,  both  aoea, — the  lowest  throw  upon  the  dice,  iii.  232. 

amiable  siege— An,  "A  siege  of  lova"  (Malohb),  L  371. 

amiSB,  misfortnne,  "evil  impending  or  oitastrophe"  (Oaluecott)  : 

prologue  to  tome  great  amim,  vii.  180. 
amlBS,  fault:  talving  thy  amtM,  viii.  366;  urge  not  my  amiit,  viii. 

424. 
amort.     See  all  amort. 
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ASATOMY— A-NIGHT.  13 

anatomy,  a  skeleton :  A  mere  anatomy,  iL  49 ;  that  /ell  anatomy, 
JT.  42  ;  thu  anatomy,  viii.  195. 

anatomy,  &  body :  rU  gat  tU  reit  of  the  anatomy,  iiL  366 ;  Jn  what 
vile  part  of  tJtU  anatomy,  vi.  439. 

anchor,  ut  anchorite,  vii.  169. 

ancient,  a  Btandard-bearer,  an  enaign-bearer  (now  called  an  en- 
sign): Ancient  PUtol,  ir.  342,  343,  434,  435;  pood  ancient,  iv.  344 ; 
TiL  397;  it*  Moorthip'i  ancient,  vii.  376;  Ancient,  eondiict  them, 
rii.  387 ;  to  be  saved  be/ore  the  ancient,  viL  406  ;  Olhello'M  ancient, 
Tii.  456 ;  emuitti  cf  ancient*,  iv.  268. 

ancient,  a  standard :  an  old  faced  ancient  ("an  old  standard 
mended  with  a  difFerest  colonr,"  Steevenb),  iv.  268:  and  see 
face. 

and,  nsed  rednndantly,  as  it  oocasioiially  is  in  old  ballads :  When 
that  I  wot  and  a  little  tiny  boy,  iiL  395  ;  ffe  that  hat  and  a  little  liny 
wit,  Tii,  296. 

andirons,  TiL  668 :  "  The  andirons  were  the  omameatal  irons  on 
each  aide  of  the  hearth  in  old  hoaies,  which  were  accompanied 
with  small  rests  for  the  end  of  the  logs.  The  latter  [rests]  were 
sometimes  called  doge,  but  the  term  andirone  freqaentlj  inolnded 
both,"  Ac  (Halliwell). 

Andren,  t.  484  :  see  note  3,  T.  673. 

AnATOW—My  vxalthy,  ii.  346  :  the  name  of  a  ship ;  the  oonjectnre 
that  it  was  derived  &om  the  oaval  hero  Andrea  Doria  is  not  a 
probable  one. 

ang«l— -in  ancient,  iii.  167 :  see  note  lag,  iii.  196. 

angel  of  the  air,  bird  of  the  air,  tuI  122  {Angel  in  this  sense  is  a 
Oreusm, — iyytKet,  i.e.  meetenger,  being  applied  to  birds  of  augurj  : 
oor  early  writers  freqnentlj  nse  the  word  as  equivalent  to  "  bird  ;" 
BO  in  Hassinger  and  Dekker's  Virgin-Martyr  the  Boman  eagle  is 
called  "  tbe  Boman  angel,"  Massinger'a  Worke,  toL  i.  p.  36,  ed.  Gif - 
ford,  1813). 

angel,  a  gold  coin,  which  at  its  highest  valne  was  worth  ten  shiUings: 
not  I  for  an  angel,  iL  97  ;  This  bottle  makee  an  angel,  iv.  267  ;  your  ill 
angel  ie  light  ("  The  Lord  Chief  Juatioe  calls  Falstaff  the  Prince's 
ill  angel  or  genioa ;  which  FalataS  tnms  off  b;  saying,  an  ill  angel 
(meaning  the  coin  called  on  angel)  it  light,"  Thodbald),  It.  324  ; 
he  hath  a  Ugion  of  angelt  (with  a  quibble),  i.  324  ;  taenly  angelt, 
i.  367  ;  the  angelt  that  you  tent  for,  ii.  37  ;  hit  fair  angelt,  iv.  28  ; 
Impriton'd  angelt,  iv.  39 :  and  see  ttamp  about  their  necke,  Ao. 

angsla'  facet— Te've,  v.  529:  An  allusion  to  the  saying  attributed 
to  Bt.  Angostino,  "  Non  Angli,  sed  AngelL" 

angle,  a  comer :  /»  an  odd  angle  qf  the  iile,  i.  184. 

a-night,  in  the  night,  by  night,  ilL  26. 
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anon,  anon,  eqniTalent  to  the  modern  "coming,"  it.  223,  233,  349, 

answer  jn  the  effect  o/yowr  rtpataHon,  "answerin  &  m&nner  suit- 
able to  yonr  character"  (Johnson),  iv.  332. 

ansirer  tna»t  be  made— My,  "  I  shall  be  called  to  aoooont,  and  most 
answer  as  for  eeditione  words"  (Johnson),  vi.  629. 

answer,  retaliation  :  vikott  emmner  loould  be  death,  vii.  709 ;  grtal 
the  anmier  be  Britons  muit  lake,  vii.  714. 

A^ntenor,  vi.  14,  46, 63,  Ac. :  "  Very  few  particulars  respecting  this 
Trojan  are  proHerred  by  Homer.  But,  as  Professor  Heyne,  in  liia 
SeretiUi  Ezcnimu  to  the  Firtt  jEneid,  obserree  ;  '  Fnit  Antenor 
inter  eoa,  in  qnornm  rebns  OFnaudJB  ii  maxime  eoriptoree  labon- 
mnt,  qui  narrationes  Homerioas  novis  commentia  da  ano  onera- 
nmt ;  non  aliter  ao  si  delectatio  a  mere  fabuloais  ot  temere  effnsis 
figmentie  profldacaretnr' "  (Stbbtens). 

anthropophaglnian,  a  oannibal,  i.  404. 

Antonaid — The,  the  name  of  Cleopatra's  ship,  vii.  651. 

antres,  oaTee,  oaveme,  vii.  387. 

ape— Z^/omotu.    Bee  unpeg  the  batkel,  &a. 

ape,  in  the  comer  of  hit  jaw,  &c.—Like  an,  vii.  175 :  see  note  107,  vii. 
233. 

apoplex,  apoplexy,  IT.  380, 

appaid,  satisfied,  contented,  viil  313. 

apparent,  heir-apparent,  next  claimant:  he'e  i^ipareat  to  my  heart, 
iii.  426  ;  at  apparent  to  ths  croton,  v.  269. 

apparent,  plain,  evident;  apparent  foul-play,  iv.  52  ;  apparenlpro- 
digiet,  vi.  636. 

apparition  of  an  armed  Bead  riiei—An,  Tii.  47  ;  An  appaHUon  of 
a  bloody  Child  ritee,  vii.  48  ;  An  aj^ia/riiion  of  a  Child  croumed, 
with  a  tree  in  hit  hand,  risen,  ibid. :  "  The  armed  head  represents 
symbolically  Macbeth's  head  cut  oS  and  bconght  to  Malcolm  by 
UacduS.  The  bloody  child  is  HacduQ  untimely  ripped  from  hii 
mother's  womb.  The  child  with  a  crown  on  his  head,  and  a  bough 
in  his  hand,  in  the  royal  Malcolm,  who  ordered  his  soldiers  to  hew 
them  down  [eachj  a  bough  and  bear  it  before  them  to  DunBinase" 
(Upton, — whose  explanation  is  at  least  very  ingenious) :  I  may 
odd  here  a  remark  of  the  truly  learned  Lobeck  ;  "  Mortuorum  ca- 
pita fatidica  jam  multo  ante  Bafometum  et  illud  galeatum  phan' 
tasma,  quod  in  fabnla  ShakBpeoriana  introducitnr,  memorat  Fhle- 
gon,  Mirab.  iii  60,  ftc."  Agtaophamut,  p.  236  (note). 

appeach,  to  impeach,  to  accnse,  to  inform  against,  iv.  171,  172  ; 
t^ipeaeh'd,  iii.  220. 

appeal  the  duke,  iv.  lOfi  ;  appeal  each  other  of  high  trtaton,  iv.  106; 
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APPELLANT— APPOINTED.  16 

a^ppeaU  Toe,  ir.  113:  "Appeal,  v.a.  This  word  appeKni  to  hvn 
been  formerly  used  with  mnch  Utitnde ;  uid  sometimes  in  mol) 
tk  waj  that  it  la  not  easy  to  Sud  out  what  thooe  who  nied  it  [ffe- 
cisely  meaat  by  it.  Bat  ucoiding  to  it«  most  wtoient  significatioa, 
it  implies  a  reference  b;  name  to  a  charge  or  accnBation,  and  an 
o&er,  or  challenge,  to  support  such  charge  by  the  ordeal  of  single 
combat.  And  something  of  this,  its  primary  sense,  naj  still  be 
descried  in  all  its  tuioob  applications.  Thus,  an  ajqieal  from  one 
person  to  another,  to  judge  and  decide  ;  or  fiom  an  inferior  to  a 
snperioi  conrt,  is  to  transfer  thp  challenge  &om  snch  as  are  deemed 
incompetent  to  accept  it,  to  those  who  may  be  competent :  and, 
aa  '  a  aommons  to  answer  a  charge,'  it  is  nearly  equivalent  to  an 
actual  challenge.  '  And  likewise  there  were  many  Southland  men 
that  appelUd  others  in  Barrace  to  fight  before  the  King  to  Hie 
dead,  for  certain  crimes  of  lese  majesty.'  PitscoUU,  p.  234.  Hue 
the  word  clearly  means  challenge ;  as  in  the  preceding  page  the 
laird  of  Drnmlanerick  and  the  laird  of  Barrice  are  said  to  have 
proToked  (which  also  means  cha]lenge[d])  others  in  Barrace  to 

fight  to  death.  * but  being  appealed  (challenged)  by  the  Lord 

Clifiord,  an  Englishman,  to  fight  with  him  in  singular  combat.' 
BUt.  0/ Scotland,  f.  365. 

'  haat  thon  sounded  Um, 
If  iie  apftal  (charge  or  accuse,  and  Bhallenge)  the  dake  on  ancient 
malice  F'  Richard  II.  i,  1. 


'  Against  the  Dnke  of  Hereford  that  appeaU  me.'  Id.  i.  3." 

Boucher's  Glouary  of  Arch,  and  Prov.  Words. 

appellant,  ohallenger,  iT.  106,  112,  lU;  t.  137  (twice);  appellant*, 
iT.  159.    Bee  ohwJ,  &0. 

apperll,  peril,  vi.  516. 

apple- Jolin,  a  sort  of  apple,  called  in  French  detLc-anniet  or  dtua- 
ant,  becanse  it  will  keep  two  years,  and  considered  to  be  in  per- 
fection when  shrivelled  and  withered,  iv.  258,  340 ;  apple-Johni, 
iv.  340  {twice).  ("■  Apple- Jokn,  John-Apple.  We  retain  the  name, 
bnt  whether  we  mean  the  same  variety  of  fruit  which  was  so  called 
in  Shakupeare's  time,  it  is  not  possible  to  ascertain.  Probably  we 
do  not.  In  2d  pt.  Hen.  IV.  Prince  Hal  certainly  meant  a  large 
round  apple,  apt  to  shrivel  aud  wither  by  long  keeping,  like  his 
fat  companion.  This  is  not  particularly  characteristic  of  our  John- 
apple."  Forby's  Vocab.  of  East  Anglia.] 

apply,  to  apply  oneself  to,  or,  rather  (see  notes  in  the  Var.  Shak ), 
to  ply  :   Virtue,  and  that  pari  of  philoMOphy  Will  I  apply,  iii.  1 14. 

appointed,  aocontred,  equipped :  To  have  you  royally  appointed,  iii. 
483 ;  Fdu  may  he  armed  and  appointed  well,  vi.  327  ;  like  knight» 
appoinUd,  viii.  173 ;  With  viell-appointfd powert,  iv.  319 ;  What  vyell- 
appointed  leader,  iv.  364;  The  well- appointed  king,  iv.  449;  the 
Davphin,  icell-appointed,  v.  56;  pwy  mell  appointed,  v.  255. 
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ftppointment,  Moontremeut,  equipment;  your  best  appomtment 
make  wilh  tpeed,  i.  478 ;  in  iq>poiiitment  frah  and  fair,  tl  71 ;  a 
pimle  of  very  warlike  appointment,  vii,  186 ;  Men  of  great  qvaUty 
.  .  ,  .by  their  appointment,  viii.  13G  ;  lhe»«  handt  Void  of  appmntmeal, 
viii.  166;  Oar  fair  appointraentt,  n.  149. 

apprehension,  facultj  for  aucastic  uyinga,  aaroum :  how  long 
have  yott  profetitd  apprehentionf  ii.  115;  To  teoarge  yoafar  thi* 
apprehensionf  t.  32. 

apprehensive,  poBseewd  of  the  power  of  Apprflheaiioii  or  intelli- 
gence: tehou  appreheneive  Mnut,  iii.  214;  maJcee  it  appreheative, 
guick,foryeHve,  iv.  375 ;  men  arefieih  ami  blood,  and  appreheneive, 
Ti.646. 

approbation,  proof:  navghtfor  <q>probation  But  oah/  teeing,  iii. 
439  ;  drop  their  blood  in  approbatioti,  iv.  425  ;  on  the  approbation  of 
what  I  have  epoke,  vii.  646. 

approbation,  probataon,  noritiAte :  receive  (enter  on)  her  appro- 
bation, i.  462. 

approof,  approbation ;  Either  of  condemnation  or  ajyproqf,  i.  476. 

apprOof,  proof :  in  approof  Uvet  not  kit  ^tapk  At  in  yow  rogal 
speech  ("  The  truth  of  his  epitaph  ia  in  no  way  bo  fDllyprotwJ  as 
by  yonr  loyal  speech,"  Mabon, — where  othere  nnderatand  proof  aa 
equivalent  to  "  approbatioo"),  iii.  214  ;  of  very  valiant  approof,  iii. 
239  \  at  my  fiir&ett  band  Shall  piut  on  thy  approof  ("Aa  I  will 
ventnre  the  greateat  pledge  of  aeonrity  on  the  trial  of  thy  oon- 
dnot,"  JoHKBON  ;  "  such  as  I  will  pledge  my  ntmogt  bond  that 
then  wilt  prove,"  Narea'a  Glott.  in  "  Band"),  yii.  539. 

approve,  to  prove :  On  wkote  eyea  I  might  approve  Thit  fiower't 
force,  ii.  284  j  (o  approve  Henry  of  Hereford  .  .  .  disloyal,  iv.  116 ; 
approve  me,  lord,  iv.  263;  To  approve  my  youth  fwther,  iv.  325; 
that  my  tinord  upon  thee  ihall  approve,  vi.  298  ;  doee  approve.  By  hit 
lov'dmaniionry,  that,  4o.,  viL  17  ;  Thou  dost  approve  IhyielfOte  very 
same,  vii.  706 ;  'tit  the  cririe  in  love,  and  sliU  approv'd  (experienced), 
i  320 ;  of  approved  valour,  ii.  94 ;  an  approved  wanton,  iL  119 ; 
approved  in  the  height  a  villain,  ii  126 ;  approv'd  in  practice  cu^ 
able,  V,  163  ;  Approvid  uxtrriort,  vi.  338 :  approv'd  good  matters, 
vii.  386 ;  approv'd  ("  convicted  by  proof  of  having  been  engaged," 
JoHHSOV]  in  this  offence,  vii  .409 ;  /  have  vxll  approv'd  (experi- 
enced) it,  vii.  412;  which  well  approve*  You're  great  in  fortune, 
iii.  255 ;  Approvet  her  Jit  for  none  hut  for  a  king,  v.  81 ;  which  ap- 
provet  him  an  intelligent  party,  vii.  304. 

approve,  to  ratify,  to  confirm :  approve  it  wilh  a  text,  ii.  382 ;  t' 
approve  thefair  conceit  The  king  hath  of  you  ("to  atrengthan,  by 
my  commendation,  the  [good]  opinion  whidi  the  Icing  has  formed 
[of  yon],"  Johkbon),  v.  516 ;  Tour  favour  it  well  approved  by  your 
tongue,  vi.  203;  Me  may  approve  ("make  good  the  testimony  of," 
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Malone)  our  eya,  vii^  104 ;  lyiprove  the  common  »aw  ("  axempliff 
the  oomiEAii  proverb,"  Johnson),  vii.  282  ;  lie  approves  the  common 
liar  (fame),  -hi.  499. 

ftpprOVd,  to  recommend  to  approbation :  if  you  did,  it  inould  not 
much  approre  put  ("  if  you  knew  I  was  not  ignorant,  yonr  esteem 
(jndgmeDt,  Caldbcott]  woold  not  mocb  advance  my  reputation," 
Jobkbom),  Tii.  204. 

apprOVePB— 2*0  thtir,  "To  tboae  who  try  them"  (Wabbdrtok), 
TiL666. 

spricock,  an  apricot  (the  tree),  viiL  146 ;  apricocki  (the  fmit),  ii. 
290 ;  iv.  154. 

aC[Ua  TitCB,  a  term  for  ardent  apirits  in  general,  i.  373 ;  ii.  33 ; 
iii  359, 488 ;  ti.  436,  457. 

Aqoilon,  the  North-wind,  vi.  72. 

Arabian  bird,  the  ph^nix,  vii.  639,  651. 

araiae,  to  raise  np,  iii.  224. 

arch,  a  chief :  My  worth;/  arch  and  patron,  vii.  276. 

Alden—The  foretl  of.  iii.  8,  19,  25:  "  Ardenne  is  a  forest  of  con- 
siderable extent  in  French  Flanders,  lying  near  the  Menae,  and 
between  Charlemont  and  Bocroy.  It  is  mentioned  by  Spenser  in 
his  Colin  Clout's  come  home  again,  1595  .  .  .  Bot  our  author  was 
fnmiBbed  with  the  scene  of  his  play  I^  Lodge's  noTel"  (Malone)  : 
0e«iii.  3. 

argal,  a  vnlgar  corruption  of  the  Latin  word  ergo,  vii.  192,  193 

argentine,  ulver-hned,  "  of  the  silver  moon"  (Stebtens),  viii.  70. 

Argr^sr,  the  old  name  for  Algiera,  i.  165  (twice).  (It  was  not  ob- 
solete even  in  the  time  of  Dcyden:  "yon  privateer  of  love,  yon 
Argier't  man."  Limberham,  act  iii.  sc.  1.) 

WrgO,  a  vnlgar  cormption  of  the  Latin  word  ergo,  v.  170. 

argOBy,  a  ship  of  great  bulk  and  burden,  fit  eithtf  for  merchan- 
dise or  war  (probably  so  named  from  the  Argo),  ii.  353,  379 ;  iiL 

-    138  (twice)  ;  v.  269  ;  argotiea,  ii.  345,  415 ;  iii.  138. 

argument,  conversation,  disooune:  For  »hape,/<ir  bearing,  argw 
ment,  and  vdUmr,  ii,  105. 

argrnnient,  subject,  matter :  thou  teilt  prove  a  notable  argument 
I"  subject  for  satire,"  Joiinson),  ii.  80 ;  You  would  not  Tnaix  me 
each  an  argument  ("snbjeot  of  light  merriment,"  Johnson),  ii.  298 ; 
on  absent  argument  C^  my  revenge,  iii.  36 ;  f/i'  argument  of  TItm,  iii. 
461 ;  arguTnenl  (subject  of  conversation)  for  a  week,  iv.  228  ;  the 
argument  shall  be  thy  running  away,  iv.  239  ;  And  ihealh'd  iJieir 
ttBordt/or  lacl  of  argument,  iv.  460;  the  arguntent  of  heart*  ("of 
what  men's  hearts  are  composed,"  Ualone),  vi  629 ;  on  argument 
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of  laughter,  Ti.  536 ;  the  arguntent  of  the  play,  vii.  167 ;  Haxe  yoa 
Tieard  (fte  argumentt  to.  159 ;  the  argument  of  your  pratte,  vii.  255. 

Ariachne,  Ti.  88 :  see  note  IJ4,  Ti.  126. 

arm,  to  take  in  one's  anna  :  come,  arm  him  vii.  707  ;  Arm  yourprke, 
viii.  206  (where  Mason  explaina  arm  "  take  hy  the  arm"). 

ana-gsmnt,  vii.  512 ;  see  note  j6,  Tii.  603. 

aroint  thee,  xniteh  I  vii.  8 ;  aroint  thee,  witch,  aroint  thee  I  Tii.  302 ; 
That  Aroint  thee  is  aqmralent  to  "Awayl"  "B^one!"  seems  to 
be  agreed,  thoogh  its  etTmologj  is  quite  uncertain  :  " Rynt  ye; 
Bj  yonr  leave,  stand  handsomely.  As,  Mynt  ymi.  Witch,  qDoth 
Betse  Locket  to  her  mother.  Proverb,  Cheshire."  Bay's  North 
Country  Words,  p.  52,  ed,  1768;  "The  word  [aroi";i(]  is  still  in 
common  use  in  Cheshire ;  and  what  is  remarkable  is,  that,  according 
to  Bay,  it  ia  still  coapled  with  a  witch,  as  '  rynt  yon,  witch,  qnoth 
Besse  Locket  to  her  mother,'  which  is  given  as  a  Cheshire  pro- 
verb ;  but  which,  as  the  term  sounded  in  my  ears  when  I  once 
heard  it  pronounced,  I  shonld  not  have  hesitated  to  spell  aroint. 
I  have  also  seen  it  spelled,  and  by  a  Cheshire  man  of  good  infor- 
mation, runt:  nor  ia  it  at  all  nnlikely  that  it  is  the  same  excla- 
mation which  in  LancashirB  is  prononnced  and  spelled  areatel,  as 
equivalent  to  get  out  or  avjay  vnth  tJiee.  Bat  it  is  most  common 
in  the  middle  parts  of  Cheshire ;  and  there  used,  chiefly  by  milk- 
maids when  milking.  When  a  cow  happens  to  stand  improperly, 
in  a  dirty  place,  or  with  one  of  her  sides  so  near  a  wall,  a  fence,  a 
tree,  or  another  cow,  that  the  milker  cannot  readily  come  at  the 
ndder,  or  to  her  neck,  to  tie  her  np  in  her  boose,  or  stall,— in  snch 
cases,  the  milkmaid,  whilst  she  pushes  the  animal  to  a  more  con- 
venient place,  seldom  fails  to  exclaim,  'Aroint  thee,  lovey  (or 
bonny),  aroint  thee :'  nsing  a  couser  and  harsher  epithet,  shonld 
the  cow  not  move  at  the  first  bidding."  Boucher's  Glossary  of 
Arch,  and  Prov.  Words :  "  A  lady  well  acquainted  with  the  dialect 
of  Cheshire  informed  me  that  it  [Aroint]  is  still  in  use  there. 
For  example,  if  the  cow  presses  too  close  to  the  maid  who  is 
milking  her,  she  will  give  the  animal  a  push,  saying  at  the  same 
time  "Roint  tkeel'  by  which  she  means  'stand  oS.'  To  this  the 
cow  is  so  well  used,  that  even  the  word  is  often  sufScient." 
Varea's  Glois. :  "  Rynt  thee  is  an  expressioo  used  by  milkmaids  to 
a  cow  when  she  has  been  milked,  to  bid  her  get  oat  of  the  way. 
Aah  calls  it  local."  Wilbraham's  AtUmpt  at  a  Oloss.  of  tome  Words 
need  in  Cheshire:  la  Hearne'a  Ectypa  Varia,  &c.,  1737,  is  a  print 
representing  the  Saviour  harrowing  hell,  in  which  Satan  is  blowing 
a  bom,  with  the  words  "  Ont,  ont,  arangC  over  faia  head,  perhaps 
to  express  the  aonnda  of  the  horn.  (Hunter,  in  his  New  Illaelr.  of 
Shakespeare,  vol.  ii.  p.  IGG,  has  cited  an  example  of  "  araunte  Ihee'* 
from  a  pasai^  of  a  book  about  Perkin  Warbeek,  with  which  he 
became  acquainted  through  the  medium  of  The  Monthly  Mirror! 
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bnt  nndonbtedly  no  nich  book  eziats ;  the  title  and  posHige  of 
it  given  in  The  M.  M.  are  forgeries,  uid  I  Bhonld  have  said  very 
clom^  ones,  had  they  not  deceiTed  so  experienced  an  antiqauy 
as  m7  old  friend  Joseph  Hunter.) 

a-rOW,  snccessiTely,  one  after  another,  ii.  47. 

arraS-COUnterpointB,  connterpanea  of  ama,  of  tapestry,  Lii. 
138:  see  note  Si,  iii.  190. 

arroae,  to  water,  to  sprinkle  (Fr.  amur),  Tiii.  209. 

art  a»  you—/  have  ai  much  of  thit  in,  vi,  672 :  "  In  art  Maloue 
inteijirels  to  mean  'in  theory.'  It  rather  signifies  by  acquired 
knowledge,  or  learning,  as  diatingniahed  from  Batoral  dispoaition" 

(GSAIK), 

Arthur's  lAoto.-  see  Dagonet,  &e. 

article — a  eoul  of  great,  rii.  203 :  Here  Johnson  woold  nnderstand 
of  great  article  to  mean  "of  large  oomprehenaioa,  of  many  oon- 
tente ;"  vtule  Gatdecott  explains  it  "  of  great  account  or  valna." 

artiCUlatd,  to  enter  into  articles :  toilh  whom  vx  may  articulate,  vi. 
167. 

Ilrtlculate,  to  exhibit  in  articles:  Thae  thingg,  indeed,  gov  have 
arUcalaitd,  iv.  276. 

artlflcial,  ingenious,  aitfnl :  like  two  artificial  gnde,  ii.  297. 

Ascanlns  did,  Ac— At,  t.  ISS  ;  see  note  lai,  t.  215. 

Asher-hOOSe,  my  Lord  of  Winckaler'i,  t.  538 :  "  Shakeapeare 
forgot  that  Wolae;  waa  himself  Bishop  of  Winchester,  unless  he 
meant  to  say,  yon  mnst  confine  yoorself  to  that  house  which  ;oa 
possess  as  Uishop  of  Winchester.  Aaber  [the  old  form  of  Ether'], 
near  Hampton- Court,  waa  one  of  the  houses  belonging  to  that 
biahoprick"  (Malohe)  :  '*  Fox,  Bishop  of  Winchester,  died  Bept.  14, 
1528,  and  Wolsey  held  this  see  tn  eommendaTn.  Esher  therefore 
was  his  own  honse"  (Bbed). 

aakance  their  eye*,  torn  aside  their  eyes,  viii.  305. 

aaperelon,  a  sprinkling,  i.  216. 

a^ire,  to  asinre  to,  to  mount  to :  That  gallant  sptrtt  hath  atpir'd 
the  eloiuh,  ti.  430. 

a-aqaiXLt—That  eye  lAat  told  you  lo  look'd  but,  til  338 :  Bay  gives 
"Lots  being  jealoua  makea  a  good  eye  look  asquint."  Proverb», 
p.  13,  ed.  1768. 

**  as's"  of  great  charge,  vii.  201  :  Here,  as  Johnson  was  the  first  to 
observe,  "  a  quibble  is  intended  between  at  the  conditional  par- 
ticle, and  OM  the  beast  of  burden." 

B88  on  thy  back  o'er  the  dirt—Thou  bortet  thine,  vii.  267  :  An  alluaion 
to  .£sop'B  celebrated  &ble  of  the  Old  Man  and  his  Ass. 
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assay  ofarmt—To  give  th\  "  to  attempt  or  aawj  aiiTthiiig  in  arms 
or  by  force"  (Simobr),  Tii.  133. 

aSSeioblaJLCe,  BembUnce,  external  aspect,  iv,  361. 

assizilco,  a  riUy,  a  etnpid  fallow  ("  Asnico.  A  Utile  aw."  Counsllr's 
Span,  and  Engl.  Diet ,  Madrid,  4to),  -n.  28.  (This  word  is  nsuoUy 
apelt  hj  oar  early  irritan  asginego,  and  so  I  spelt  it  in  my  former 
editions ;  bat  since  the  old  eda.  of  Shakespeare's  play  have  "asi- 
nico,"  I  have  now  printed  "astinieo"  as  a  form  nearer  to  the 
Spaniat  word.) 

assistance,  "  aaseasors"  (Johnson)  :  affeetittg  me  v>U  ihnme,  WiOi- 
ottt  ageitlanee,  -vi.  213. 

associate  nte — One  of  OUT  order,  to,  vi.  454  :  "  Each  friar  has  always 
a  companion  assigned  him  by  the  superior  when  he  aske  leave  to 
go  ont ;  and  thus,  says  Baretti,  they  are  a  check  npon  each  other" 
(Steetens). 

aastmi'd  thi»  age— Be  it  i^  thai  hath,  vii.  730  :  atium'd  "I  believe 
ie  the  same  as  reached  or  altaineS'  (Steetens)  :  *"  Aasnm'd  this 
age'  has  a  reference  to  the  different  appearance  which  Belarius 
now  makes  in  comparison  with  that  when  Cymbeline  last  saw  him" 
(Henley). 

assurance  of  a  dower  in  marriage — To  pa»g,  iii.  159 :  "  To  ]>ass 
atiurance  meana  to  make  a  conTeyance  or  deed.  Deeds  aie  by 
law-writers  called  '  The  common  aeeuraiicee  of  the  realm,'  because 
thereby  each  man's  property  is  anured  to  him.  So,  in  a  snbse- 
qnent  scene  of  this  act,  '  they  are  busied  abont  a  coanterfeit  at- 
mranee'  [iii.  167]"  (Malone). 

assurance  in  that—SecJc  out,  viL  195:  "A  quibble  is  intended. 
Beeds,  which  are  nsuallj  written  on  parchment,  are  called  the 
common  aefurances  ot  the  kingdom"  (Maloiie). 

assured,  affianced,  ii.  29 ;  iv.  27. 

Atalanta'  B  better  part,  iii.  40 :  Here  the  meaning  of  letter  part  (a 
common  enongh  expression,  and  used  by  Shakespeare  in  two  other 
places — "  my  better  part  of  man,"  Macbeth,  act  v.  sc,  8—"  My  spirit 
is  thine,  the  better  part  of  me,"  Sonnet  lxxiy.)  has  been  mnch  dis- 
pnted :  "  Cannot  Atalanta's  belter  part  mean  her  virtue  or  virgin 
chastity?  ....  Pliny's  Natural  History,  b.  ixxv.  c  iii.  mentions 
the  portraits  of  Atalanta  and  Helen,  utraque  eaxellenlieiima  forma ^ 
gtd  altera  ut  virgo ;  that  is  'both  of  them  for  beauty  incompar- 
able, and  yet  a  man  may  disceme  the  one  [Atalanta]  of  them  to 
be  a  maidea,  for  her  modest  and  chaste  countenance,'  as  Dr.  P. 
Holland  translated  the  passage"  (Tollet)  :  '!  I  suppose  Atalanta's 
better  part  is  her  wit,  i.  e.  the  ewiflnest  of  her  mind"  (Faemeb)  : 
"After  all,  I  believe  that  'Atalanta's  better parC  means  only  tlie 
heit  part  abont  her,  imoh  as  was  most  commended"  (Stebtens)  .- 
"  Atalanta's  better  part  was  not  her  modeety,  nor  her  heeit,  nor  her 
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wit,  u  critica  bare  vaiiond^  conjectnred,  but  simplj  her  tpiritaal 
part"  (Stauntom— in  &  note  on  Macbeth,  act  v.  bc.  8) ;  Mr.  Grant 
White's  flzplanatioa  of  the  lady's  better  part  I  had  rather  refer  to 
tbanqaote. 
at  hand,  quoth  jncfyuru,  rv.  225:  a  proverbial  expression. 

atomies,  atmna,  iii.  42,  51 ;  n.  402  (where  the  word  ia  oaed  to  de- 
scribe the  Ter;  diminntive  iteeds  that  draw  Queen  Hab's  chariot). 

atomy  {a  cormptLon  of  anatomjf),  a  skeleton,  iv.  398.  (So  "  ottam;." 
Craeen  DiaUcL) 

atone,  to  teoondle:  Since  we  can  not  atone  you,  ir.  110;  to  atoite  your 
yean  With  ray  more  noble  meaning,  vi.  575  ;  Ixoould  do  muck  2" 
atone  Ikem,  vii.  442  ;  Ae  preeenl  need  Speake  to  alone  y(ra,  viL  518  ; 
I  did  atone  my  countryman  and  you,  vii.  644. 

atone,  to  agree,  to  unite :  When  earthy  thinge  made  even  atone  toge- 
ther, iii.  74  ;  Be  and  Aufidiug  can  fu  more  atone,  -n.  214. 

atonement,  reconciliation,  iv.  369  ;  v.  364 ;  atottementt,  1.  346 
(Compare,  in  oar  antiioriaed  version  of  Scripture,  "  By  whom  we 
have  now  received  the  atonement  (-d|r  KaratAaytir),"  Somaju  v.  11). 

attach,  to  lay  hold  of,  to  arrest,  to  eeize :  attach  yoti  by  Ihii  offeer, 
ii.  32;  attach  the  Ivxnd  of  Unfair  mietreee,  ii.  207;  dtiirei  you  to 
attach  hit  eon,  iii,  495  ;  of  cajnial  treaeon  I  attach  you  both,  iv.  372  ; 
attach  Lord  Montacuie,  v.  491;  Attach  thee  as  a  traitorous  innovator, 
vi.  184 ;  atioich'd  -with  weariniee,  i.  214  ;  vitarinete  durst  not  have 
allached  one,  £c.  iv.  334  ;  My  father  was  attached,  v.  31  ;  hath  at- 
taeh'd  Our  merchants'  goods,  v.  487  ;  He  is  attach'd,  t.  497 ;  Troilui 
he  hut  half  attach'd,  Ac.  vi.  88. 

attachment,  an  arrcet,  a  seiznre,  vi.  63. 

attaint,  taint,  atain :  brags  of  his  own  attaint,  ii.  26 ;  over-bearg 
attaint,  iv.  469  ;  nor  any  man  an  attaint,  vi.  10 ;  poieon  thee  with  my 
attaint,  viii.  318. 

attaint,  attainted :  attaint  wlthfauUt  (a  pasB^e  rejected  from  the 
text  in  the  present  ed.),  ii,  269,  note  igj  ;  My  lender  youth  vias  never 
yet  attaint,  &o.  v.  81. 

attask'd,  taxed,  blamed,  vii.  272, 

attend,  to  wait  for :  who  attended  him  In  secret  ambuih,  v.  299 ;  / 

am  attended  at  the  cyprets  grove,  vi,  159  ;  Ihy  intercepter attends 

thee  at  the  orchard-end,  iii,  373. 

attent,  attentive,  vii.  113 ;  viii.  34. 

attorney,  an  advocate,  a  pleader  :  the  heart's  aUomey  (the  tongue), 
viii.  250. 

attorney,  a  snbstitnte,  a  deputy :  die  by  attorney,  iii.  57 ;  J,  by  at- 
torney, blen  thee  from  thy  mother,  v.  444. 

attomeyed,  Ac—Boyally,  "Nobly  supplied  by  substitntion  of 
embaaiica,  ftc"  (Johnson),  iii.  420. 
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andacionB,  "  spirited,  Bniin&ted,  confident"  (JOHNSON):  avdaciout 

without  impudtTtey,  ii.  207. 
aildaciously,  with  proper  spirit :  gpeak  avdaciougti/,  iL  2I'l. 
Audrey,  "  a  coimptian  of  Ethtldreda"  (Steetehs),  iiL  4G,  &c 
aundent,  iv,  460  (three  timee),  461 :  Flnellen's  Welsh  pronuncia- 
tion of  ancient  (ensign). 
aunt,  s  good  old  d>m« :  Tht  wisest  aunt,  ii  27G. 
aunt,  a  cant  term  for  a  looee  woman :  tuntmer  song$/or  me  and  my 

auntt,  iii.  463. 
aunt  icAom  the  Greelce  held  captive— An  old,  "  Priam's  sister,  He«ione, 

whom  HerooIeB,  being  enraged  at  Friam'a  breach  of  faith,  gave  to 

Telamon,  who  hj  her  had  Ajax"  (Malone),  vi.  32. 
aunt — ify  taered:  see  taered  aunt— My. 
author  to  diehonotir  you,  vi,  295 :  8e«  note  30,  vi  360. 
Autolycus— jtfy  father  named  me,  iii.  463 :  Shakespeare  took  thi« 

name  from  Gelding's  translation  of  OviiCa  Metamorphoses,  Book  JcL ; 

"  NoiT  when  she  [i.e.  Chione]  fnll  her  time  had  gon,  she  hare  hjlSeicnije 
A  Sonne  that  bight  AtBlolyehui,  who  pronde  a  wily  pje, 
And  BDch  a  fellow  sb  in  theft  and  filching  had  no  peere : 
He  WM  hia  fathers  owns  sonna  right ;  ha  conld  mens  ejm  so  bleare, 
Aafortomakethe  blacke  things  white,  and  white  things  blacks  appears." 
FoL  136,  ed.  1603. 

(J.  F.  GivnoTins,  in  his  Leet.Plaalina,p,  161,  ed.  1740,  after  citing 

Hartial,  viil.  69,  obscTres,  "Celebrator  antem  in  fabulis  Antoljcna 

mazimiu  fnnun.") 
avannt^Tb  give  htr  the.  To  give  her  the  dismisaal,  "  To  send  her 

awi^  contemptaooslj"  (Johnson),  v.  514. 
arlsed,  for  advised  (see  second  sense  of  that  word),  i.  349,  358, 468. 
away  v)ith,  to  endnre,  to  bear  with :  She  never  could  awag  mth  me, 

IT.  360. 
a'wful  hanks,  "  the  proper  limits  of  reverence"  (Johnson),  iv.  367. 
awful  men,  man  who  reverence  the  laws  and  nsages  of  society,  i. 

305. 
awkward,  distorted  ;  no  linitter  nor  no  awhoard  claim,  it.  447. 
awkward,  adverae :  awkaiard  teindi,  r.  155 ;  awkuard  casvaltiee, 

viii.  66. 
awless  lion  —  7^,  The  lion  standing  in  awe  of  nothing,  iv.  12 

(wh«re  Mr.  Knight  erroneonslf  explains  eaeUss  "  not  inspiring 

awleSB  thrme—The,  The  throne  not  r^atded  with  awe,  not  rever- 
enced, V.  391. 
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&y  ffM,  ah  me,  alas :  This  inteijeotion,  which  oocnn  many  times  in 
Ki^eapeare,  and  which  faie  editon  genenlly  alter  to  ah  me,  ia  the 
Italian  aime  (e.g.  Dantehos  ^'Aime,  che  piaghe  vidi,"  &c  Inferno, 
C.  xvL  10). 


B. 

babes  hath  judgment  thoum—So  holy  writ  in,  iii.  226  :  "  The  allnaion 
ia  to  St.  Matthew's  Qospe),  xi.  25 :  '  I  thank  thee,  0  FaOier,  Lord 
ot  heaven  and  earth,  bwaiiee  thou  hatthid  these  Ihiagtfrom  the  wite 
and  prudent,  and  hatt  revealed  them  unto  labet.'  See  alto  1  Coi.  i. 
27"  (Malone). 

baby,  a  doU :  The  bahy  of  a  girl,  yu.  41. 

baccare,  iiL  130 :  A  cant  ezdamation  of  doabtfol  atymologj,  so- 
nifying "Go  back."    (Compare,  among  nnmeroas  panagea  that 
might  be  cited,  one  of  John  Hajwood's  three  epigtama  npon  it ; 
"  Baekare,  quoth  Mortitnei  to  Mb  boit  ; 
Went  that  bow  backs  at  that  bidding,  trow  yon  1" 

Workt;  Bg.  P  a,  ed.  1593.) 

back'd— ZTpon  his  eagle.  Seated  npon  the  back  of  hia  eagle,  vii.  734. 

haAge  qf/ame  to  elandtr'i  livery — ji,TiiL3I7:  "In  ooraathoc's  time 
the  aerrants  of  the  nobilitj  all  wore  wirer  badges  on  their  Uveriei., 
on  which  the  arms  of  th«r  maatera  were  engraTed"  (Malone). 

baffis,  to  treat  ignominioualj,  to  ose  contemptnouslj  ("  BajgU . 

was  origimtllf  a  ponishment  of  infamy,  inflicted  on  recreant 
knigbts,  one  put  of  which  was  hanging  them  up  by  the  heels. 
In  French  baffouer  or  bafoler."  Natea's  Ghsa.) :  I  will  baffle  Sir 
Toby,  iii.  3iiB ;  baffle  me,iv.  212;  hcno  have  Ihey  baffled  thee! iii.  3S5; 
baffled  here,  i\.  109  ;  shall  good  n«iiu  be  baffled*  iv.  396. 

B^jazet's  mute,  ili.  267 :  The  alloeion  in  this  passage  (where  the 
original  reads  "  mnle")  has  not  yet  been  explained. 

baker's  daughter — They  say  the  owl  vxu  a :  see  otel,  &c. 

baldrick,  a  belt,  ii.  80 ;  Tiii.  187. 

bale,  Borrow,  eyil,  n.  139. 

balk  logic,  (according  to  some)  chop  U^c,  wivigle  logically,  (accord- 
ing to  others)  give  the  go-by  to  logic,  iiL  115. 

balk'd  in  their  own  blood,  iv.  209 :  Here  balk'd  is  expluned  "piled 
np  in  balks  or  ridgea ;"  bnt  that  reading  not  appearing  aatisfaotory 
to  Grey  and  Steerens,  they  proposed  bak'd  in  its  stead. 

ballad  us,  make  ballads  on  us,  viL  593. 

ballast,  the  contoacted  form  of  balloted  or  ballaced=~ballasled,  ii. 
29.   {Boia'WUlauM'MMisaiet  of  Zn/orgt  Carriage, 
"  What  lichea  I  am  bailatt  nith  an  yanrs."  Big.  h  3,  ed.  1699.) 
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ballow,  ft  pole,  a  stick,  •  cudgel,  tu.  328. 

b&lm,  Uie  oil  of  consecrstioa  :  toaih  tJit  halm  from  an  atioiaUd  king, 
ir.  143;Iv!ath  avxiymy  balm.,iv.  162;  Bt  drops  of  balm  to  sanctify 
thy  head,  iv.  383 ;  "Ti»  not  the  balm,  iv.  47G  ;  Thy  balm  vxith'd  of, 
V.  272. 

ban,  ft  cnrae,  vii.  160 ;  ham,  tL  548 ;  vii.  293. 

ban,  toeorae,  V.140, 161  (twice) ;  viii.  320,  4G3  ;  banning,!,  10;  Tiii. 
260. 

Banbury  cAmm— Fou,  i.  349  :  An  alliuion  to  the  thinness  of  Slen- 
der,— Bftnbnry  cheese  being  a  cream  checee,  which  was  proverbially 
thin  ("  The  BBine  thought  occara  in  Jack  Drum's  Entertainment, 
1  GOl :  '  Put  off  yoot  oloathes,  and  you  are  like  a  Banbury  cheeae,— 
nothing  but  paring',"  Steevens). 

band,  abend :  arrested  on  a  band.  ii.  35  (in  what  immediately  follows 
these  words  Dromio  quibbles  on  baTid  in  the  sense  of  "  bond,"  and 
band  "  ft  band  for  the  neck") ;  Ikat  breaks  hit  band,  ii.  36  ;  thy  oath 
and  band,  iv.  105  ;  as  my  furUiett  band  Shall  past,  vii.  539  ;  cancel* 
all  bands,  iv.  257  ;  die  in  bands,  v.  240 ;  v)ith  all  bands  of  laie,  vii. 
109. 

ban-do^,  properly  bandogs,  bo  called  because  on  accon&t  of  their 
fierceness  they  required  to  be  tountf  or  chained,  and  nsed  more  par- 
ticularly for  baiting  bears ;  considered  by  Pennant  as  maatiSs,  and 
by  OifEord  as  "  large  dogs  of  the  mastiff  kind"),  v.  125. 

bank'd  their  toums,  iv.  67:  Means  moat  probably  "sailed  past  their 
towns  on  the  banks  of  the  river,"  rather  than  "  thrown  up  entrench- 
menta  before  their  towns;"  compare  the  old  play.  The  Troublesome 
Raigne  of  lohn,  &o.  (see  iv.  3) ; 

"Your  oit7,  Rochester,  with  gnat  sppIsn«o, 
By  some  dinine  inatinot  laid  arnies  aeide ; 
And  from  the  hollow  holes  of  Thuneaia 
Eccho  space  repli'd,  Viae  le  Soy  : 
From  thenoe  along  tlie  wanton  rowliag  glade 
To  Troynonant,  your  faire  metropolis, 
With  Incke  came  Lewis,"  &a. 

See.  Fart,  Ag.  i  4  vereo.  ed.  1622:— 
Bat  lit.  Staunton  sees  here  an  allusion  to  card-playicg,  and  (from 
the  context)  would  understand  bank'd  their  toums  to  mean  "won 
their  towns,  put  them  in  bank  or  rest." 

banquet,  what  we  now  c«U  a  dessert, — a  slight  refection,  consisting 
of  cakes,  sweetmeats,  and  fruit,  and  ^neraUy  served  in  a  room  to 
which  the  gaesta  removed  after  dinner :  My  banquet  is  to  clo*e  our 
stomachs  up,  After  our  great  good  cheer,  iii.  174  (A  passage  over- 
looked by  Nares  when  he  said,  "  Banquet  is  often  used  by  Shake- 
speare, and  there  seems  always  to  signify  a  feast,  as  it  does  now." 
Gloss.) ;  Servanti,  with  a  banquet,  vii.  532. 
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banquet  en  they  retted— Should  find  a  ruaning,  t.  500;  leeidet  the 
naming  banguel  of  (loo  beadla,  v.  569  :  On  the  first  of  thesa  paas- 
ages  Bteevens  obserres ;  "  A  running  Uaiquet,  literally  speakiiig,  is 
a  Juuty  refrahment,  u  Bet  in  opposition  to  a  regular  and  jtrotraeted 
meal.  The  former  is  the  object  of  this  rakish  peer ;  the  latter 
perhaps  he  would  haTS  relinquished  to  thoae  of  more  permanent 
desirea  :"  and  Haloue  ;  "  A  rarming  banquet  seenia  to  have  meant  a 
luubj  banquet.  '  Queen  Margaret  and  Fhnce  Edward  (says  Hsb- 
inf^n  in  his  Hiatory  of  King  Edward  IV.),  though  by  the  Earlo 
recalled,  found  their  £ate  and  the  winds  so  adverse  that  they  conld 
not  land  in  England  to  taste  this  rvnning  banquet  to  which  fortune 
had  invited  them.'  The  hatty  hanqvet^  that  was  in  Lord  Sands'a 
thoughts,  is  too  obvious  to  require  explanation :"  on  the  second 
passage  Steevens  remarks;  "A  bat»quet,  in  ancient  laognoge,  did 
not  [generallj]  mgnify  either  dinner  or  supper,  but  the  dessert 
after  each  nf  them.  ...  To  the  confinement  therefore  of  these 
rioters  a  whipping  was  to  be  the  deeiert." 

bar  and  Toyal  interview— Unto  tAif, "  To  this  barrier,  to  this  place  of 
congress,  &o."  (JoHdaON),  iv.  499. 

Barbason,  i.  372  ;  iv.  436 :  The  name  of  a  demon ;  he  would  seem 
to  bo  the  same  as  "  Harbas,  alias  Barbai,"  who,  as  Scot  informs  us, 
**  is  a  great  president,  and  appeareth  in  the  forma  of  a  mightie  lion ; 
but  at  the  oonunandement  of  a  conioror  commeth  vp  in  the  likemes 
of  aman,  and  answerethfaUieaatoadiinganiethii^  which  is  hid- 
den or  secret,"  4o.  The  Discouerie  ofWilchcrafi,  &e.  p.  378,  ed.  1584. 

barbed  eteede,  steeds  equipped  with  military  trappings  and  oroa- 
menta,  iv.  151  ;  v.  351  (Cotgrave  has  "Barde  :  Barbed  or  traced 
a*  a  great  horse."  Fr.  and  Engl.  Diet. :  Barbed  is  said  to  be  a  cor- 
mption  of  barded). 

barbermonger,  "  a  fop  who  deals  mnoh  with  barbers,  to  adjnst 

his  hail  and  beard"  (M^n),  vii  279. 
barber's  chair,  that  Jilt  all  butloeke — Like  a,  a  proverbial  simile, 

iii.  228  :  Bay  gives  "Lika  a.  barber's  chair,  fit  for  every  buttock." 

Pmrn-tf,  p.  61,  ed.  17G8. 
bare  Chrialian—Which  u  mueh  in  a,  i.  296 :  "  Launce  is  quibbling 

on.    Bare  has  two  senses ;  mere  and  iiahed.    Launce  usee  it  in  botli, 

and  opposes  tha  naked  female  to  the  water-spaniel  eonered  icith 

hairi  of  remarkable  thiekaeee"  (Steetens). 
barftil  strife— A,  "  A  contest  full  of  impediments"  (Steetens),  iii. 

335. 
barge  »tay»—My,  V.  500 :  "  The  speaker  is  now  in  the  king's  palace 

at  Bridewell,  from  which  he  is  proceeding  [about  to  proceed]  by 

water  to  York-place  (Cardinal  Wolaey's  house),  now  Whitehall" 

(Halonb). 
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Barglllus,  t.  168 :  SM  note  137,  v.  219. 

baring  of  my  beanl—TIit,  The  ahaving  of  my  beard,  iii  257. 

barley-break,  viii.  189 :  "  it  was  played  by  eix  people  (three  of 
each  sex),  who  were  conplad  by  lot  A  piece  of  gioimd  was  then 
chosen,  and  divided  into  three  compartments,  of  which  the  middle 
one  was  called  helL  It  was  the  object  of  the  conple  condemned 
to  this  division,  to  catdi  the  others,  who  advanced  from  the  two 
eztremitiee ;  in  which  case  a  change  of  situation  took  place,  and 
hell  WBS  filled  by  the  oonple  who  were  excluded  by  preoccnpation 
from  the  other  places :  in  tiiis  '  catching,'  however,  there  was  aome 
difficulty,  aa,  by  the  ragnlatioTis  of  the  game,  the  middle  oou[^ 
were  not  to  separate  before  th^  had  succeeded,  while  the  others 
might  break  handji  whenever  they  found  themselves  hard  pressed. 
When  all  had  been  taken  in  turn,  the  last  couple  was  said  io  bein 
htll,  and  the  game  ended  :"  Buch  is  Oifiord'a  description  of  the  old 
English  manner  of  playing  the  game,  note  on  Matiinger'g  Workt, 
ToL  i.  p.  104,  ed.  1813 ;  on  the  Scottish  mode  of  playing  it  (which 
is  very  different),  see  Jamieson'a  Etymol.  Diet,  of  the  Scot.  Lang,  in 
"  Barla-breikia,  Barley-bracka." 

barm,  yeaat,  ii.  275. 

bam,  a  child  r  Mercy  on's,  a  bam;  a  eery  pretty  bam/  iiL  459 ;  he 
thall  lack  no  lams  (with  a  quibble),  ii.  114 ;  banu  are  blessing*, 
iii.  216. 

bamlcles,  i.  225  :  "Caliban's  barruxle  is  the  clakis  or  tree-goose" 
(Docce)  :  "  Bamade.  A  mnltiTalTe  shell-fish  [lepaa  anatifera, 
Lmn.]  growing  on  a  flexible  tA^at,  and  adhering  to  loose  timber, 
bottoms  of  sliipfl,  &c. ;  anciently  auppofted  to  torn  into  a  Solan 

goose ;  possibly  because  the  name  was  the  came Sometimes 

the  bantaeleg  were  supposed  to  grow  on  trees,  and  thence  to  drop 
into  the  aea,  and  become  geeee ;  as  in  Drayton's  account  of  Fur- 
nees,  Polyolb.  Song  27,  p.  1190  [p.  136,  ed.  1622}.  From  this  faUe 
Linnnns  has  formed  his  trivial  name  ajtattfera,  Goou  or  Duckling' 
hearing.  See  Donovan's  British  Shells,  Plate  7,  where  is  a  good 
description  of  the  real  animal,  and  an  excellent  specimen  of  the 
fabulous  account  from  Gerard's  Herbal."  Narea's  Qlois. 

Barrabas,  ii.  402 :  This  name  was,  I  believe,  invariably  made  short 
in  the  second  syllable  by  the  poetical  writers  of  Shakespeare's 
days.  (In  Marlowe's  Jete  of  Malta,  "  BtxvSbsti"  occurs  many  times : 
and  compare  Taylor ; 

"  Tb«ie  are  the  brood  of  Sarrabas,  and  these 
Can  rob,  and  be  let  loose  againe  at  ease." 

A  TkUfi,  p.  120,— JTorfcw,  1«M ; 
■ndFennor; 

-  "  Ih/oa  Barrabas  of  all  bmnamtie. 

Base  slandeier  of  Chiistiamtie.''  Defenee,  &c.  p.  1G8,— id.) 
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BarBOn,  a.  ooiruption  of  "  Banton,  a  villige  in  WarwickBiure,  ijing 
between  Gorentzy  and  SolybnU"  (Pebcy),  iv.  396. 

Bartholoiae'W  bocw-jng,  iv.  347 :  "  The  practice  of  toaatiiig  pigs 
[for  aala]  at  Bartholomew  Fair  contioaed  until  Hie  beginning  of 
the  last  century,  if  not  later,"  &c.  (Reed). 

'BSLBSJi.—Tht  hill  of,  Tii.  560:  From  Psalm  IiTiii.  15. 

base, — priton-bfue,  at  prittm-bart, — a  nutic  game :  /  hid  Ihe  hate/or 
FroUut  (with  a  quibbls — ''  I  challenge  an  eoconnter  on  behalf  of 
Ptoten^,  i,  269  ;  lads  more  like  to  run  The  country  bate,  vn.  713 ; 
To  bid  ihe  u>ind  a  bcue  he  noio  preparei,  viii.  249  :  "  There  is,"  mjs 
Btmtt,  "a  nutic  game  called  baie  or  ban,  and  in  some  places 
pritoner'a  ban;  and  as  the  succara  of  thia  pastime  depends  apon 
the  agility  of  the  oandidat«e  and  their  skill  in  rDnning,  I  think  it 
jtxKj  pioperlj  enough  bo  introduced  here.  It  was  mnch  practised 
in  former  timea,  and  some  vestiges  of  the  game  are  still  remaining 
in  many  parte  of  the  kingdom.  The  first  mention  of  this  spore 
that  I  have  met  with,  occurs  in  the  Proclamations  at  the  head  of 
tho  parhamentai7  proceedings,  early  in  the  reign  of  Edwai;^  the 
Third,  where  it  is  spoken  of  as  a  childish  amasement,  and  pro- 
hibited to  be  played  in  the  avenues  of  the  palace  at  Westminster, 
during  the  sessions  of  Parliament,  because  of  the  intermption  it 
occa^oned  to  the  members  and  others  in  passing  to  and  fro  as  their 
business  required.  It  is  also  spoken  of  by  Shakespear  as  a  game 
practised  by  the  boys  [see  the  second  of  the  passages  above  cited]. 
It  was,  however,  most  assuredly  played  by  the  men,  and  especially 
in  Cheshire  and  other  adjoining  counties,  where  formerly  it  seems- 
to  have  been  in  high  repute.  The  performance  of  this  pastime 
requires  two  parties  of  equal  number,  each  of  them  having  a  base 
or  home,  as  it  is  usnally  called,  to  themselves,  at  the  distance  of 
about  twenty  or  thirty  yards.  The  players  then  on  either  side 
taking  hold  of  hands,  extend  themselrea  in  length,  and  opposite 
to  each  other,  as  far  as  they  conveniently  can,  always  rememberiug 
that  one  of  them  must  touch  the  base  ;  when  any  one  of  them 
quits  the  hand  of  his  fellow  and  runs  into  the  field,  which  is  called 
giving  the  chase,  he  is  immediately  followed  by  one  of  his  oppo- 
nents ;  he  again  is  followed  by  a  second  from  the  former  side,  and 
he  by  a  second  opponent ;  and  so  on  alternately,  until  as  many 
are  out  as  choose  to  run,  eveiy  one  pursuing  the  man  ha  first  fol- 
lowed, and  no  other ;  and  if  he  overtake  him  near  enough  to 
tonch  him,  his  party  claims  one  toward  their  game,  and  both 
return  home.  [NoU.  It  is  to  be  observed,  that  every  person  on 
either  side  who  touches  another  during  the  chase,  claims  one  for 
hii  party,  and  when  many  are  out,  it  frequently  happens  that 
many  are  touched.]  They  then  run  forth  again  and  again  in  like 
manner,  until  the  number  ia  completed  that  decides  the  victory ; 
this  number  is  optional,  and  I  am  told  rarely  exceeds  twenty. 
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About  tbirty  years  back  I  saw  a  grand  match  at  bam  played  in 
the  fielda.  behind  Montagne-house  {Nnie.  Now  bettor  known  by 
the  name  of  the  Brituh  Museum]  by  twelve  gentlemen  of  Cbeshire 
agaiuEt  twelve  of  DerbyHhire,  for  a  considerable  anm  of  money, 
whieh  afforded  much  entertainment  to  the  spectaton.  In  Essex 
they  play  this  game  with  the  addition  of  two  prisons,  which  are 
stakes  driven  into  the  ground,  parallel  with  the  home  boundaries, 
and  aboat  thirty  yards  from  them ;  and  every  person  who  ia 
tooohed  on  either  side  in  the  chase  is  sent  to  one  or  other  of  these 
prisons,  where  he  must  remain  till  the  conclnmon  of  the  game,  if 
not  delivered  previously  by  one  of  hia  asaociates,  and  this  can  only 
be  aocomplished  by  touching  him,  which  is  a  difficult  task,  reqoiring 
tbe  performance  of  the  most  aldlfol  players,  because  the  prison  be- 
longing to  either  party  is  always  mnch  nearer  to  the  base  of  their 
opponents  than  to  their  own ;  and  if  the  person  sent  to  relieve  tiis 
confederate  be  touched  by  an  antagonist  before  he  reaches  him,  he 
also  becomes  a  prisoner,  and  stands  in  equal  need  of  deliveranoo. 
The  addition  of  the  prisons  oecaaionB  a  considerable  d^ree  (d 
variety  in  the  pastime,  and  ia  frequently  prodncbve  of  mnoh  plea- 
santly." Sporti  and  Fastima,  &c  p.  71,  sec.  ed. 

IbOSB  it  the  tlave  that  pays,  iv.  437 :  This  appears  to  have  been  a  pro- 
verbial expression  (Compare,  in  Heymood's  Fair  Maid  of  the  Weit, 
"  My  motto  shall  be,  Bate  i»  the  man  that  paiet."  Second  Fart,  sig. 
L  2,  ed.  1631). 

base  court,  htute-cour,  Fr.,  iv.  152. 

'bassnoss — Forced,  iii.  445  :  "  Leontes  had  ordered  Antigonua  to 
fahe  vji  tite  baatard ;  Fauhna  forbids  him  to  toncb  the  Frtncesa 
under  that  appellation.  Forced  is  falee,  uttered  with  violence  to 
truth"  (Johnson), — a  passage,  in  which  Walker  (see  note  50,  iii. 
513)  would  make  what  appears  to  me  an  improper  alteration. 

liassa — A  pair  of,  viii.  24 :  "  Bases,  jiJura^  noun.  A  kind  of  embroi- 
dered mantle,  which  hung  down  from  the  middle  to  about  the 
knees,  or  lower,  worn  by  knights  on  horseback."  Nares's  Glou. 
(where  the  word  ia  illustrated  by  various  quotations) :  In  the  list 
of  apparel  of  the  Lord  Admiral's  playen,  taken  1598,  we  find, 
"  Item,  ij  payer  of  basses,  j  white,  j  blewe,  of  sasnet  [sic]."  Ma- 
tone's  Slialiesjieare  (by  Boswell),  voL  iii.  p.  316. 

3asili800-like— fnig/if,  I.-night,  good  mother,— iv.  11  :  "Faloon- 
bridge's  words  here  carry  a  concealed  piece  of  satire  on  [ralher, 
allude  to]  a  stupid  drama  of  that  age,  printed  in  1599,  and  called 
Soliman  and  Perieda.  In  this  piece  there  ia  the  character  of  a 
bracing  cowardly  knight,  called  Basilisco.  Hia  pretension  to 
valour  is  so  blown  and  seen  throogh,  that  Fiston,  a  bufioon-servant 
in  the  play,  jumps  upon  his  back,  and  will  not  disengage  him  till 
be  makea  Baiitisco  swear  upon  bis  dudgeon  dogger  to  the  contento, 
and  in  the  tenna,  he  dictates  to  him ;  as,  foe  instance ; 
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'  Bos,  O,  I  swemT,  I  swesr. 

put,  B7  the  ooDteDta  of  thii  blade, — 

Bai.  B7  the  eonUDta  of  this  hlade, — 

Piit.  I,  the  ftforeiud  Baiiluno, — 

B(u,  I,  th«  kfOTeaald  BftEiliieo, — knight,  good  fellow,  knighl,  knigJU, — 

Pitt,  Knave,  good  feUow,  knave,  knave, — ' 
So  that,  'tia  clear,  our  poet  is  meering  at  this  play  [?]  ;  and  makes 
Philip,  when  hia  mother  cklls  him  knave,  tbrow  oS  that  reproach 
bj  hnmocoosly  laying  claim  to  his  new  dignity  of  iTtigkthood,  aa 
BaBiIisco  arrogADtly  insisU  on  his  title  of  knight  in  the.puaage 
aboTe  quoted"  (Theobald)  :  The  Tragedie  ofSoliman  and  Peruda. 
Wherein  ■'«  laide  open,  Lout»  conxtancie.  Fortunes  ineontlancie,  and 
Deaths  Tri-amphi,  1699,  though  a  wretched  piodnction,  was  once 
very  popular ;  it  has  heen  attributed  to  Kyd. 
basillsfc,  an  imaginary  creatnre  (called  also  cockatrice),  supposed  to 
kill  by  its  very  look :  sighted  like  the  bagilisk,  iii.  432 ;  come,  baeilitk, 
Avdkill  the  innocent gtaer  with  thy  eight,  v.  154 ;  nielagmore  gamers 
than  the  batilUk,  v.  280 ;  II  i»  a  batilUk  unto  mine  eye,  vii  669 ; 
Their  ehi^ettproipect  murdering  baeilitke,  t.  161 ;  Would  they  were 
batilitkt,  to  elrike  thee  dead!  v.  360. 
liaBiiisk,  a  huge  piece  of  ordnance,  carrying  a  ball  of  very  great 
weight :  Of  basiliake,  of  cannon,  eulverin,  it.  230 ;  The  fatal  halU  of 
murdering  batilitkt,  iv.  499  :  but  in  the  second  of  these  pass^es 
there  is  a  doable  allnsion,— to  pieces  of  ordnance,  and  to  the  fabn- 
lons  creatures  named  hatiHtki ;  see  the  preceding  article. 
bass  my  tfeepats — Did,  "  told  it  me  in  a  rough  bass  sonnd"  (Jokh- 
SOH),  "served  as  the  basH  in  a  concert,  to  [ffoclaim  mj  trespass  in 
the  londest  and  foUeat  tone"  (Heath),  i.  217. 

"basta,  enongh  (Italian  and  Spanish),  iii.  U9. 

bast&rd,  toAom  ihe  oracle  Hath  doubtfully  pronounced.  See. — A,  vi. 
553 :  Alluding  to  the  story  of  (Edipus. 

bastard— Drini  hrovm  and  white,  i.  484  ;  Score  a  pint  nf  bastard,  iv. 
233 ;  liour  brown  batlard  is  your  only  drink,  iv.  234  :  Bastard  was 
Bweetish  wine  (approaching  to  the  mnscadel  wine  in  flavonr,  and 
perhape  made  from  a  batlard  species  of  muacadine  grape),  which 
was  brought  from  some  of  the  countries  bordering  the  Sfediterra- 
nean.  There  ware  two  sorts,  white  and  brown  :  see  Henderson's 
Sistory  of  Ancient  and  Modern  Wines,  pp.  290-1. 

bat,  a  lai^e  stick,  a  cndgol,  viii.  441  ;  bats,  vi.  13C,  139. 

bat-foTrling,  i.  197 :  is  described  as  foUows  in  Markham's  J?un- 
ger's  Freuention:  or,Thev)hole  Arte  of  Foieling  by  Water  and  Land, 
&a.  "Next  to  the  Tnunell,  I  tbinke  meete  to  proceed  to  Batte- 
fowling,  which  is  likewise  a  nighty  [sic]  taking  of  aJl  sorts  of  great 
and  small  Birdes  which  rest  not  on  the  earth,  but  on  Shrobbes,  tal 
BnahcB,  Hathome  trees,  and  other  trees,  and  may  fitly  and  most 
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conneniently  be  Tsed  in  eM  woody,  rongh,  and  buahj  coontries,  bni 
not  in  the  champaine.  For  the  manner  of  bat-fovluig,  it  may 
be  TBed  eitber  with  nettes  or  without  nettaa.  If  yon  vm  it  witbont 
nettea  (wbich  indeeda  is  the  most  common  of  the  two),  jon  aball 
.then  proceedc  in  this  manner.  First,  there  shall  be  one  to  caiy  the 
cresset  of  fire  (as  -was  shewed  for  the  Lowbell),  then  a  certaine 
nnmber,  as  two,  three,  or  fonra  [according  to  the  greatnesse  ot 
jour  comx>an;);  and  tbese  shall  hane  poales  bonnd  with  di;  round 
wispes  of  haj,  straw,  or  snch  like  atnSe,  or  else  boQod  with  pieces 
of  Hnkes  or  hnrdes  dipt  in  pitch,  roaen,  grease,  or  any  sncb  like 
matter  that  will  hlaze.  Then  another  company  shal  be  armed 
with  long  poales,  very  rough  and  bnsby  at  the  vpper  endes,  of 
which  the  wiUow,  byrche,  or  loDg  hazell  are  beat ;  bnt  indeed  ac- 
^rding  oa  the  country  will  afford,  so  yon  mnst  be  content  to  take. 
Thns  being  prepared,  and  oomming  into  the  bnshy  or  rough  gronnd 
where  the  haants  of  birds  arc,  yon  sbaJl  then  first  kindle  some  of 
yonr  fiers,  as  faalfe  or  a  third  part,  according  ps  your  prouision  is, 
and  then  with  your  other  bnshy  and  rough  poales  yon  shall  beat 
the  bushes,  trees,  and  haunts  of  the  birds,  to  enforce  tbem  to  rise ; 
which  done,  you  shall  see  the  birds,  which  ore  raysed,  to  flje  and 
play  about  the  lights  and  flames  of  the  fier ;  for  it  is  their  natore, 
tliroagb  their  amaiednesse  and  affright  at  the  strangenes  of  the 
ligbtt  and  the  extreame  darknesse  lonnd  abont  it,  not  to  depart 
from  it,  bnt,  as  it  were,  almost  to  scorch  tbeir  wings  in  the  sMne ; 
BO  that  those  which  haue  the  rough  boshye  poales  may  (at  their 
pleasnres)  beat  them  down  with  the  same,  and  so  take  them.  Tbns 
yon  may  spend  as  mneh  of  the  night  as  is  darke,  for  longer  is  not 
connenient ;  and  doubtleese  yon  shall  finds  mnch  pastime  and  take 
great  store  of  birds ;  and  in  tbis  yon  shall  obseroe  all  the  obeema- 
tioDB  formerly  treated  of  in  the  Lowbell ;  eqiedally  that  of  silenoe, 
TntiU  your  lights  be  kindled,  but  then  you  may  Tse  yoni  plessnre, 
for  the  noyse  and  the  light  when  they  are  beard  and  seene  afaire 
of,  they  make  the  birds  sit  the  foster  and  surer.  The  byrdes  which 
are  commonly  taken  by  this  labonr  or  exercise  are,  for  the  most 
part,  the  rookes,  ringdoues,  blaokebirdes,  throstles,  feldyfares,  lin- 
nets, bulfincbes,  and  all  other  byrdes  wbatsoeuer  that  pearob  or  sit 
Tpon  small  bonghos  or  bnshes.  This  exercise,  as  it  may  be  vsed 
in  these  rongb,  woody,  and  bnahie  placee,  so  it  may  also  be  Tsed 
alougst  qnickset  hedges  or  any  other  hedges  or  places  where  there 
is  any  shelter  for  byrdes  to  pearch  in."  p.  98,  ed,  1621.  {A  simpler 
mode  of  hat-fowlitig,  by  means  of  a  large  clap-net  and  &  lantern, 
and  called  bird-hatting,  is  noticed  in  Fielding's  Joteph  Aitdraes,  B. 
ii.  oh.  10.) 

l)ate,  strife,  contention :  VrucU  no  halt  with  letting  ofditcreet  tloriet 
("  if  it  be  recollected  with  what  sort  of  companions  he  [Points] 
was  likely  to  assoqiate,  Falstafi's  meaning  will  appear  to  be,  that 

he  exciUt  no  eenmrc  for  telling  them  modal  itoria,  ot,  in  plain 
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Engliafa,  that  ho  tells  them  nothing  bnt  immodttt  ones,"  DODCe), 
iv.348. 

'batd,  to  flatter,  to  flap  the  wings  (a  term  in  falconry :  "  Bate,  Bat«ing 
01  B&teth,  is  when  the  Hawk  flattereth  with  her  Wiagn  either  from 
Peaich  or  Fiet,  as  it  were  sttiTeing  to  get  away  ,■  also  it  ii  taken 
for  her  stri-ving  with  her  Praj,  and  not  forsaking  it  till  it  be  over* 
come."  R.  Holme's  Academy  of  Armory  and  Blazon  {Termg  of  Art 
vted  in  Falconry,  &c.),  B.  ii.  e.  zi.  p.  23S)  ;  these  kiUs  That  baU,  iii. 
155  ;  '(is  a  hooded  valour;  and  whea  U  appears,  it  will  bale  (in  which 
passage  is  a  quibble  between  bate,  the  term  of  falconry,  and  bate, 
i.e.  abate,  fall  off,  dwindle),  iv.  466  ;  Baled  (used,  it  would  wem, 
for  Ba&ng)  like  taglee,  iv.  266  ;  Hood  my  vnmann'd  blood,  hating  in 
my  cheela,  vi.  433  (see  hood,  Ac). 

Iwte,  to  abate,  to  diminish,  to  lessen  ;  To  bale  me  a  full  year,  i.  1S4  ; 
bate  one  breath  of  her  accuetomed  crouneii,  ii.  100;  the  mainfiood 
haU  hie  tuual  height,  ii.  396  ;  /  ^oill  not  hale  thee  a  geniph,  iii.  236  ; 
bale  me  some,  ir.  402  ;  bate  thy  rage,  it.  45!  ;  you  bale  loo  mack  of 
your  (mm  merits,  yi.  521 ;  Who  bates  mine  honour,  vi.  636  ;  With  bated 
breath,  iL  35S ;  like  a  bated  and  ratired  fiood,  iy.  71 ;  no  leisure  haled 
("  withoDt  any  abatement  or  intermission  of  time,"  Malone),  vii. 
201. 

bate,  to  grow  less  :  doInothaUt  iv.  258. 

bftte,  to  except :  Bate,  I  beseech  you,  tndow  Dido,  i.  195 ;  7%ose  baled 
that  inherit  but  thefall,  &c.  iii.  222. 

'b&te,  to  blnnt :  which  ghall  hale  hie  scythe's  keen  edge,  ii.  163  (see  the 
third  sense  of  abate), 

Isate-breedillg,  apt  to  canse  strife  or  contention,  viii.  261. 

batlet,  a  bat  for  beating  clothas  in  washing,  iii.  26. 

1>atton,  "To  batten  (grow  fat),  pingueeco"  (Coles's  Lai.  and  Eng. 
Diet}, -ri.  206;  vii.  168. 

bauble,  the  licensed  Fool's  or  Jester's  "ofBcial  soeptre  or  banble, 
which  was  a  short  stick  ornamented  at  the  end  with  a  fignre  of  a 
fool's  head,  or  sometimes  with  that  of  a  doll  or  pnppet"  (Douce)  : 
ffioe*  hitteifemy  bauble,  iii.  271 ;  An  idiot  holds  hit  bauble  for  a  gad, 
vi.  340  (''There  cannot  be  a  donbt  that  Aoion  refeis  to  that  sort 
of  banble  or  sceptre  which  was  nsnallj  carried  in  the  hand  b;  oa- 
tnral  idiots  and  allowed  jesters,  and  bj  which,  -it  may  be  supposed, 
th^  would  sometimes  swear.  The  resemblance  which  it  bore  to  an 
image  or  idol  anggested  the  poet's  comparison,"  Dodge)  ;  hide  hit 
bauble  in  a  hole,  vi  420. 

BaTian— Z^,  The  Baboon  (the  word  is  also  written  Babian  and 
Babion),  viii.  163, 164, 167  (twice) :  Here  [in  thejthird  of  the  above 
passages]  are  not  [as  Steevens  supposed]  two  fools  described.  The 
ooDstraction  is,  '  nKst  comes  the  fool,  i.  e.  the  Bavian  fool,  &&' 
The  tricks  of  the  Bavian,  his  tombling  and  barking  like  a 
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dog  ....  were  peculiar  to  the  morris-dance  dsKribed  in  the  Tioc 
Noble  Kinsmen,  which  has  some  other  characten  that  Beem  to  have 
been  introduced  for  stage-eifect,  and  not  to  haxe  belonged  to  the 
genuine  inorriB"  (Docce). 
tiavin  un'ff,  flasbing  wits,  iv.  255(£amis  "afaggot  of  bnuhvood;" 
bat  the  word,  as  here,  is  sometimes  used  adjectirelf ; 
"  I  onely  'bunje  the  batten  heath  of  youth." 

Jaeke  Drum  EntertaiTitment,  ug.  k  8  vereo,  ed.  1616). 

Iiawbling,  triBing,  iiingnificant,  contemptible,  iii.  386. 

liaWCOCk,  a  burlesque  term  of  endearment,  said  to  be  derived  from 
the  French  beau  coq,  iii.  370,  424  ;  iv.  451,  470. 

^Oy—A/ler  three-peace  a,  i.  463 :  "  Bay,  a  principal  compartment  or 
diviaion  in  the  architectural  arrangement  of  a  bnilding,  marked 
either  bj  the  buttresses  or  pilasters  on  the  walls,  by  the  dispoaitiou 
of  the  main  ribs  of  the  vaalting  of  the  interior,  bj  the  main  arches 
and  pillars,  the  principals  of  the  roof,  or  by  sny  other  leading  fea- 
tures that  separate  it  into  corresponding  portions."  Parker's  Coneiu 
Glotiary  of  ArcJiiUctvre:  and  see  note  40,  L  527. 

bay  curtal:  see  curtal-^Baj/. 

Baynard'S  Cattle,  t.  408  (twice)  :  Baynard's  Oastle,  on  the  banks 
of  the  Thames,  immediately  below  St.  Paul's,  was  originally  a  for- 
tress built  by  "Baynard,  a  nobleman  that  came  in  with  the  Con- 
queror ....  I  find  that,  in  the  year  1428,  the  7th  of  Henry  TL, 
a  great  fire  was  at  Baynard's -Caatle,  and  that  Humphrey  Buke  of 
Gloucester  built  it  new.  By  his  death  and  attainder  in  the  year 
1446  it  came  to  the  hands  of  nenry  VI.,  and  from  him  to  Bichard 
Doke  of  York,  of  whom  we  read,  that  in  the  year  1457  he  lodged 
there  as  in  his  own  house."  Stowe's  Survej/,  vol.  i.  pp.  64,  66,  ed. 
1754  :  Baynard's  Castle  was  destroyed  in  the  Great  Fire,  166C.  It 
still  gives  a  name  to  a  ward, — Caitle  Baynard  Ward. 

bay -trees  in  our  country  all  are  wUlitf'd—The,  iv.  140 :  This  (which 
fihakeepearo  found  in  Eolinshed)  was  reckoned  a  prognostic  of 
evil  both  in  ancient  and  in  more  modem  times. 

bay-windows,  iii.  3S1 :  "  Bay-vdndote,  a  window  forming  a.  bay 
or  recess  in  a  room,  and  projecting  outwards  from  the  wall  either 
in  a  rectangular,  polygonal,  or  semicircular  form,  often  called  a 
ftouj-window,"  &a.  Parker's  Concise  Gloasary  of  Architecture. 

beadsman,  one  who  prays  for  the  welfare  of  another, — a  prayer- 
man,  i.  263  ;  beadsmen,  iv.  145.  (" Bead,  says  Tooke,  in  the  AS. 
Beade,  oratio,  something  prayed — because  one  was  dropped  down  a 
string  every  time  a  prayer  was  said,  and  thereby  marked  upon  the 
string  the  nnmber  of  timet  prayed."  Richardson's  Dicf.) 

beak— JVow  on  llit,  i.  183 :  "The  beak  was  a  strong  pointed  body  at 
the  bead  of  the  andent  galleys :  it  is  used  here  for  the  foreoostle 
or  the  boltsprit"  (Johnsov). 
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bear,  to  carry,  to  gsin,  to  win:  Ilmittt  not  hear  my  daughter,  yi.  511  i 
wiA  more  facile  quettion  bear  it,  vii.  384. 

bear  a  (ram,  "  hare  a  perfect  remembraaoe  or  recollection"  (Reed), 
Ti.39B. 

bear  hard,  "to  hare  an  nnfavonrable  opinion  of  (Steevens),  "to 
bear  a  grudge"  (Craik)  :  Cmsar  doth  bear  me  hard,  Ti.  625 ;  Caiut 
Ligariut  doth  hear  Ctmar  hard,  vi.  636 ;  ifpou  bear  me  hard,  vi.  651. 

bear-berd,  the  keeperof  a  bear,  iii.  110 ;  it.  324. 

bear  fn  hand,  to  keep  in  expectation,  to  flatter  one's  bopee,  to  amoH 
-witb  false  pretences :  bear  her  in  hand,  ii.  126  ;  the  bears  me  fair  m 
hand,  uL  155 ;  hear  a  gentleman  in  hand,  iv.  32 1 ;  Bore  many  gen  tle- 
mea  .  ...  in  hand,  i.  455  ;  Your daughUr,vihom  she  bore  in  hand  to 
lom  (wbom  she  insidionslj  led  to  believe  that  she  loved),  tU.  722  ; 
Boar  you  were  home  t»  hand,  viL  33 ;  W<it  fahehj  borne  in  hand, 
TiL133. 

bearing- cloth,  the  doth  or  mantle  which  naaallj  covered  the 
child  when  it  was  carried  to  the  font,  iii.  460  ;  T.  15. 

bears— Co//  hither  to  the  »take  my  two  brave,  T.  191:  ''The  Nevils, 
Earls  of  Warwick,  had  a  bear  and  ragged  staff  for  their  cogni- 
zance" (Sir  J.  Hawkins}  :  eee,  a  little  farther  on,  the  speech  of 
Warwick,  "  Now,  by  my  father's  badge,"  &o. 

bears  [helray'd]  lailh  glaeiet,  vi.  636  :  "Bears  are  reported  to  have 
been  sarprised  by  meana  of  a  mirror,  which  they  would  gaie  on, 
affording  their  pnnners  an  opportnnity  of  taking  the  surer  aim" 
(Steevens). 

bear-ward,  the  keeper  of  a  bear,  i.  86 ;  t.  191, 193. 

'bWr-'whelp—Unliclc'd;  see  unlick'd,  Sc. 

beat  on,  to  be  busy  on,  to  hammer  on  :  Do  not  infetl  your  mind  with 
btating  on  The  utrangeneM,  &ti.  L  233 ;  tAin«  eye»  and  thoughtt  Beat 
on  a  croton,  v.  128  ;  Whereon  hit  braini  itill  heating,  vii  152  ;  this 
her  mind  beali  ttpon,  vili.  191. 

beantlfled  OjAelia—The  most,  vii.  134 ;  "  btautifietf  is  a  viUfhrate, 
ibid. :  By  beautified  {which,  however  "  vile  a  phrase,"  is  common 
enoogh  in  onr  early  writers)  I  believe  that  Hamlet  means  "beau- 
tiful," and  not  "accomplished,"  as  it  is  explained  by  Galdecott. 

beauty— £e  called  thieve*  of  the  day't,  iv.  210  :  "  There  is,  Z  have  no 
doubt,  a  pnn  on  the  word  beauty,  which  in  the  western  ceunties  Is 
pKHDonnced  neatly  in  the  same  manner  as  booty.  See  Eing  Henry 
VI.  Part  iii.  [act  1  sc  4]  ;  *  So  triumph  thievet  upon  their  con- 
qner'd  booty'"  (Maix)ne). 

bea'Ver  »n-— Tfi/A  At*,  iv.  266;  through  a  rua^  beaver  peeps,  iv.  478; 
/  el^  hie  beaver,  y.  235;  t*  my  beaver  easier,  v.  443 ;  in  a  gold 
btaoer,  vi.  24;  hi*  beaver  up,  viL  114;  their  beaver*  down,  iv.  366: 
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"  The  beoMT  of  a  helmet  is  freqaentl^  used  by  writets,  improperif 
enongh,  to  exprem  the  hehnet  itself.  It  ig  in  reelity  tlie  lower  port 
of  it,  adapted  to  the  pnipoM  of  giring  the  wearer  [by  rueing  it  np] 
an  opportnnitj  of  takiDg  breath  when  oppreaaed  vith  heat,  or, 
without  patting  ofi  tlie  helmet,  of  taking  hia  lepaat"  (Douce). 

becks,  bows,  vi.  622. 

become,  to  adom,  to  set-off,  to  graos :  become  dUioyaitj/,  ii.  25 ;  ht- 
corned  field, 'n.%i;  become  hard-favow'd  death,  v.  Si;  viletlthingi 
become  Utemsebiee  in  her,  Tii.  S22 ;  becomet  tJiegrowtd,  iii.  42  ;  Whe- 
ther  Ihe  horte  by  him  became  hie  deed,  viiL  442. 

become  ymt  loell  to  tBorthip  ibadowt— Since  yovr /aleehood  ehall, 
i.  309:  "It  is  simply  'since  your  falsehood  shall  adi^t  or  render 
you  fit  to  worship  shadows.'  Become  here  answers  to  the  Latin 
convenire,  Aud  is  used  according  to  its  genuine  Baxon  meaoing" 
CDodce). 

beCOmed,  for  becoming:  uhat  becomid  love  I  might,  ri.  453. 

becoming,  an  adorning,  the  power  of  setting-off:  Whence  hatt 
thou  Ihia  becoming  of  Ihinge  ill,  Tiii.  424. 

becoming— So /irt;  and  m,  ilL  457  :  see  note  75,  iii.  617. 

becomings— ify,  What  becomes  me,  vii.  507. 

bedfellow— 2^  man  tta(i«MAu,iT.  438:  " This  nnseemly  custom 
[of  men  sleeping  together]  oontinned  common  till  the  middle  of 
the  last  oentuiy,  if  not  lat^"  (Halone). 

Bedlam— roro  •>',-  ths  Bedlam,-  Bedlam  beggart:  see  Tom  o'  Bed- 

beg  VI— You  eannol,  iL  225:  Costsid  means,  "We  are  not  fools:" 
"Tobeg  apereon/orafool;  to  applyto  be  bisgnaidian.  In  the  old 
common  law  was  a  writ  de  idiota  inquirendo,  under  which,  if  a  man 
was  legally  proved  an  idiot,  the  profits  of  his  lands  and  the  cnatody 
of  his  person  might  be  granted  by  the  king  to  any  sabjeot.  Sea 
Blatkelone,  B.  i.  ch.  8,  §  16.  Such  a  penon,  when  this  grant  was 
asked,  was  aaii  to  be  begged  for  a  fool;  which  tJiat  learned  jndge 
regarded  as  being  still  a  oonunon  ezpre«ion.  Bee  his  note,  loc. 
cit."  Nares's  Qtote. :  "  Freqnent  allusions  to  this  practice  occur  in 
the  old  comedies.  In  illustration  of  it  Mr.  Bitson  has  given  a 
cnrioos  stoiy,  which,  as  it  is  mutilated  in  the  authonty  which  he 
has  used  [Cabinet  of  Mirth,  1674],  is  here  subjoined  from  a  mat* 
original  source,  a  collection  of  tales,  &c^  compiled  about  the  time 
of  Charles  the  First,  preserved  amoog  the  Harleian  Mas.  in  the 
British  Mnseum,  Ko.  6395.  '  The  Lord  North  b^^'d  old  Bladwell 
for  a  foole  (though  he  could  neyer  prove  him  so),  and  having  him 
in  his  cuatodie  as  a  Innaticke,  he  carried  him  to  a  gentleman's  house, 
one  day,  that  was  his  neighbour.  The  L.  North  and  the  gentleman 
retii'd  awhile  to  private  discourse,  and  left  Bladwell  in  the  dining 
loome,  which  was  hnng  with  a  faire  hanging.     Bladwell  walking 
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np  utd  downsy  and  viewing  the  imagerie,  spjed  a  foole  at  Iwt  in 
the  haogiog,  and  withont  delaj  drawea  his  kQite,  fljoa  at  the  todt, 
catta  him  cleane  out,  And  Uf  ee  him  (m  the  floore.  Hy  L.  and  th« 
genU.  coming  in  againe,  and  finding  the  tapestrie'thDi  defao'd,  ha 
Bik'd  Bladirell  what  be  meant  by  such  a  nide  nncivill  act :  he  an- 
swered, fir.,  be  content,  I  have  rather  done  ;oq  a  conrteaie  than  a 
wroi^,  for  if  erer  my  L.  N.  had  eaene  the  foole  there,  he  would 
have  begg'd  him,  and  ao  yon  might  have  lost  jonr  whole  mite.' 
The  lame  story,  bnt  withont  the  parties'  names,  ia  related  in  Fnl- 
1«'b  Bolg  SUUt,  p.  182"  (Doucb). 

**  Beggar  and  the  King—Th^"  iv.  174 ;  aee  Ck^hetua—King. 

'beguil'd  toitt  outward  honeaiy,  covered  with  the  mask  of  honesty, 
viiL331. 

bdl&VA,  to  govern,  to  manage :  Ht  tttd  behave  hit  attger,  vL  541, 

behest,  a  command,  vii.  716. 

beholding,  behohlen,  i  316,  361,  603 ;  ii.  356 ;  iiL  56,  128, 130 ; 
iv.  11, 161 ;  V.  384,  395,  501,  545,  567,  572 ;  vl  294, 349,  667  (twice); 
viiL32. 

beldam,  a  grandmother :  the  old  beldam  earth,  iv.  247  (where,  in  the 
next  line  but  one,  ia  Oar  grandam  earth,  as  synonymona) ;  To  ekoa 
&e  beldam  daaghten  of  her  daaghter,  viii,  314  ;  Old  men  and  bel- 
dame (old  women),  iv.  65, 

beldam,  used  as  a  term  of  contempt, — a  hag :  Beldam,  I  think  toe 
walch'd  yon,  v.  126  ;  beldams  ae  j/ou  are,  viL  43. 

be-lee'doiuf  eaImW,vii.  376  :  "Ihave  been  informed  that  one  ves- 
sel  ia  said  to  be  in  the  lee  of  another  when  it  ia  so  placed'tbat  the 
wind  ia  intetoeptedfrom  it.  lago's  meaning  therefM»  is,  tlutCsHio 
had  got  the  wind  of  him,  and  he-ealm'd  him  from  going  on.  To 
be-ealm  (aa  I  learn  from  Falconer'a  Marine  Dietionarit)  ia  tikewiae 
to  obstmct  tiie  current  of  the  wind  in  its  passage  to  a  ship,  by  any 
eontignona  object"  (Steetkhb). 

Bell,  book,  and  candle  thall  not  drive  me  back,  iv.  39 :  "  In  the  solemn 

totm  of  extxKumnnication  naed  in  the  Romiah  Church,  the  bell  waa 

tolled,  the  book  of  offices  for  the  porpoae  need,  and  tiiree  candles 

extingniahed  with  certain  ceremonies."  Nares's  Qlaee.  (So  Dekker ; 

"  Bell,  booke,  or  candle  oanuot  cnne  me  out." 

if  U  be  not  good,  the  Deuil  it  ia  it,  1612,  tig.  s  S.) 

Bellona'B  bridegroom,  vii.  7 :  Heans  Uaebeth, 

bells — If  Warwick  ehake  hie,  v.  236  :  An  allnmon  to  the  bella  with 

which  faloons  were  fumiahed. 
be-mete,  to  be-meamre,  iii.  162. 
bemoiled,  bemu»d,  iii.  151. 
benohes — Skeping  upon,  iv.  210:   ie.  sleepLng  npon  aU-hovM 
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benchet, — k  habit  of  idle  Bots :  Bee  Gifiotd'a  note  on  Jbnton't  Workf, 

vol.  i.  p.  103. 
bench-holes,  holes  of  priviee,  vii.  570. 
bending  author  — Our,  It.  608:  "By  bending  oor  author  meant 

rmeqval  to  the  weight  of  hie  subject,  and  bending  beneath  it;  or  he 

may  mean,  as  in  ir<Tinfef,' Here  4to<>p>iu7  to  yonr  clemency"'  (Stee- 

TBNH). 

ben  eath -world— TAu,  n.  S08 :  compare  ih'  Wider  generation;  see 
note  141,  i.  541. 

\iOHGiB.t  proceeding  from  our  iing — Of,  T.  78 ;  "Sen^  is  here  a  tenn 
of  law.  Be  content  to  Jive  as  the  beneficiary  of  onr  king"  (John- 
son). 

benison,  blesging,  vii,  31,  356,  328 ;  viii.  19. 

bent— jffer  affectiom  have  their  full,  ii.  101 ;  the  very  bent  of  honour, 
ii.  123  ;  thy  affection  cannot  hold  the  bent,  iii.  352 ;  in  the  full  bent, 
vii.  132  ;  fool  me  to  the  Ir^  of  my  btnl,  vii.  163 :  "  Beat  is  used  by 
one  author  for  the  utmost  d^ree  of  any  passion  or  mental  qnslity. 
The  azpresaioii  is  derived  from  archery ;  the  bow  has  its  bent  when 
it  is  drawn  as  far  as  it  can  be"  (Johnson). 

Bflrg^mosk  dance — j4,ii.  321;  yow Bergomaek,  ibid.:  "Adance 
after  the  manner  of  the  peasauta  of  Bergomaaco,  a  connty  in  Italy 
belonging  to  the  Venetians.  All  the  buffoons  in  Italy  affect  to 
imitate  the  ridionlons  jatgon  of  that  people,  and  from  thence  it 
became  a  custom  to  mimic  also  their  manner  of  dancing"  (Han- 

UES). 

Bermoothes— Tie,  The  Bermndas,  i.  184. 

beshreW,  tocnrse, — bnt  a  mild  form  of  imprecation,^"  a  mischief 
on,"  L  266 ;  ii.  369,  380 ;   vi.  464 ;   vii.  131 ;  and  in  many  other 


besmirch,  to  be-smnt,  vii.  116;  (etmiVcA'd,  iv.  482 :  see  tmircA. 

besonian,  iv.  396 ;  btsonian»,  v.  168 :  The  Italian  origin  of  the 
word  betonian  (see  poet)  shows  that  it  properly  means  "  a  needy 
fellow,  a  b^gar ;"  bnt  it  was  also  used  in  the  sense  of  "  a  raw  or 
needy  soldier;"  and  eventnally  it  become  a  term  of  reproach, — "  a 
knave,  a  scoundrel"  ("Bisogno,  need,  tcant.  Also  afresh  needy  sol- 
dier ....  Bisognoso,  needy,  Tieeeesitovs."  Florio's  Ilal.  artd  Engl. 
Diet.;  "Bisongne  . . .  afilthie  knave,  orcloane;  a  raakall,  bitonian, 
bate  humored  tcoundrell."  Cotgrave's  Fr.  and  Engl,  Did.  For  the 
following  illuatrstions  of  the  word  I  am  indebted  to  Mr.  Bolton 
Comey ;  "Their  order  is  [in  Spain],  where  the  warres  are  present, 
to  snpplie  their  regiments,  being  in  action,  with  the  garrisons  out 
of  all  bis  dominions  and  prouinces  before  tbey  dislodge,  beeoniog 
anpp1y[ing]  their  places,  raw  men,  as  wee  tearme  them.  By  these 
meanes  hee  trainea  bis  betonioa,  and  fnrnisheth  his  armia  with 
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tnined  Moldien."  A  brief  diacourie  of  Warn,  by  Sir  Soger  WU- 
Uamt,  1590,  4to,  p.  11 :  "Biaognio  orBbonnio,  a  Spanitk  or  Ilalian 
ieord,  and  it,  at  we  terme  if,  a  rate  toaldier,  unej^rl  in  hit  loeapon, 
and  other  military  points"  The  theorike  and  praclike  of  modeme 
loarrw,  by  Robert  Barret,  1598,  folio,  aig.  Y  4  :  "  BiiOuiM,  Voyex 
Tuorraa ....  Viaoiio,  nowitan  toldat,  appreniy."  Tuoro  de  lot  dot 
Uagtat  Fraareta  y  EtpaAola,  par  Guar  Ovdin,  1607, 4to  :  "  BitoAo, 
«1  floldado  noeno  en  la  niiUcia,  ea  nobra  easntJ  y  modemo,"  &a. 
Tetoro  de  la  len^a  CatUUana,  o  EtpaAola,  por  D.  Sebattian  de 
Cobarruuiat,  1611,  sig.  B  Svereo:  CobaimniB  orCoTurnTiu  givM 
DB  twenty-fiTB  linea  on  this  word  :  he  Btatcs  that  Bome  Spaniah  tol- 
dieis  in  Italy  learned  the  word  Vitoho,  and  were  accnatomed  to  aak 
alms,  saying  Vitoiio  pan,  VitoAo  came,  &e.,  and  were  thence  called 
VitoAo*  ;  whidi  ciroomstance  is  alluded  to  by  one  of  their  drama- 
ti■^  Torres  Kahano). 

1>eS0rt,  attendance,  train ;  With  tuck  accommodation  and  betort,  viL 
390. 

besort,  to  suit,  to  befit,  to  beoome :  tuch  men  ai  mag  betvrtyow  age, 
•m.  270. 

"beet— Send  ut  to  Some  The,  vi.  157 :  Hera  the  bat  meaiu  "  the  chief 
peiBom  of  Corioli." 

best  men  —  Men  of  few  taordt  are  the,  iv.  452  :  "  beet  men,  that  ia 
braveit;  bo,  in  the  next  lines,  good  deedt  are  brave  acliont"  (JOBN- 
son). 

Beat— Thai  did  betray  lAe,  iiL  432 :  An  allusion  to  Judaa  IsoarioL 

best- con ditiOIl*d,  endowed  with  the  best  disposition,  ii.  388 ; 
see  condition. 

bOBt-indu'd,  "  gifted  oi  endowed  in  the  moat  extraordinary  man- 
ner" (Steevens),  iv.  441. 

bested— tforw, "  In  a  worse  plight"  (JonssOH),  t.  137. 

bestow,  to  Btow,  to  lodge,  to  place :  beetow  your  luggage,  i.  235 ; 
betloie  thete  papert,  vi.  630 ;  betlow  yourselvet,  vii,  148,  149  ;  lunll 
beetow  him,  vii,  172 ;  you  have  bettoio'd  my  money,  ii.  11 ;  our  bloody 
coiuint  are  beeloio'd  In  England,  vii.  32 ;  tcill  you  tee  the  2>layert 
tocll  baloioedf  tii.  145;  Where  the  dead  body  i»  bettoio'd,  vii.  176; 
the  old  man  and  hit  people  Cannot  be  Joell  bettoio'd,  vii.  292  ;  Where 
he  butotet  himtelf,  vii.  44. 

bestOlV,  to  carry,  to  show :  tee  FaUlaff  betloto  himtelf  lo-ntght  iu  hit 
true  colourt,  iv.  336  ;  bettoiot  himtelf  Like  a  ripe  titter,  iiL  63. 

bestowed  A«r  on  A«rou>nIamen(atu>R,  "gave  her  np  to  her SOROWB" 
(Steevens),  i.  483. 

bestraught,  distranght,  mad,  iii.  110. 

beteem,  to  give  in  streaming  abnndance :  which  I  could  teell  Btleem 
themfrom  the  tempett  of  mine  eyes,  ii  268. 
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beteem,  to  snifer,  "deign  to  allow"  (Caldkcott):  That  U  might 
not  beUtia  the  winds  of  heaven,  &o.,  vii.  112. 

better,  and  wont — sail,  "  Better  in  regmid  to  die  wit  of  yonr  double 
entendre,  but  worse  in  respect  to  the  groaneM  of  yoor  meaoiDg" 
(8TEBTEN8),  vii.  159. 

bettering  Ikj/  lou  make*  the  lad-eauter  wone,  v.  428 :  "  Bettering 
JB  amplifying,  vM^pUfying  tiijloaa.  Kukeepeue  employed  this  word 
lot  the  tkke  of  hi  uititbeeiB,  in  which  be  deligfated,  between  belter 
End  lou"  (HjU.OHe). 

bevels  crooked,  Tiii.  409. 

BeviS  teat  bellev'd—That,  Thkt  tha  incredible  iixndente  in  the  funons 
roBunoe  of  Bevie  of  Southampton  were  now  believed,  t.  485. 

bewray,  to  diBoover,  T.  241,  283  i  Ti.  227,  310,  339 ;  vii.  277,  308 ; 
hemras'd,  t.  63 ;  TJii.  336,  463. 

biaA,  BWelled,  ont  of  ahape  ("  u  the  bowl  on  the  biatted  aide,"  John- 
eon's  Dict^ :  thy  epherid  biat  cheek,  yi.  72. 

bid,  to  invite:  I  mil  bid  the  duke  to  the  ntcptial,  iii.  68;  bid  f/ottf 
friendt,  iiL  69  ;  A«  hath  bid  me  lo  a  calft-head  and  a  capon,  ii.  133 ; 
I  am  bid  forth  to  tapper,  ii.  367;  lamnotbid  to  wait  upon  thit  bride, 
vi  292 ;  bid  me  to  'em,  vi.  618. 

bid,  endured :  for  loAom  you  bid  like  eorrow,  y.  433. 
bid  the  b<ue,  and  run  the  bate :  see  bate, — priton-bate,  Sx, 
Biddy,  come  trttftffu,  iii.  370:  see  note  g  2,  iii.  408. 
bide  npon't—To,  eqaivalent  to  "  My  abiding  opinion  is,"  iii.  427. 
("  Captain,  thon  art  a  raliaDt  gentleman ; 
To  abide  vpon't,  a  very  valiant  man." 

Beaumont  and  Fletcher'B  King  and  No  Kinst 
act  It.  EC.  S. 

"The  wife  of  the  said  Peter  then  Biiid,fa  abide  vfion  if ,  I  tbinke  tliat 
my  haaband  will  nener  mend,"  &a.  Potta's  Diteoverie  of  Witchet  in 
the  CounOe  of  Laneaeter,  1613,  ng.  T  4.) 

bigBmy — Loalh'd,  V.  414  :  "Bigamy,  bj  a  canon  of  the  conncil  of 
Ltous,  a.D.  1274  (adopted  in  England  bj  a  atatnte  in  4  Edw.  I.), 
was  made  unlawful  and  infamoos.  It  differed  from  polygamj/  or 
having  two  wivea  at  once ;  aa  it  oonsiated  in  either  marrying  two 
virgins  aaccaasively,  or  once  marrying  a  widow"  (Blacestone). 
(Fielding,  in  his  Amelia,  applies  the  term  bigamy  to  marrying  two 
wives  suocenively ;  vol.  u.  p.  240,  voL  iii.  p.  19,  ed.,lT52.) 

biggen,  iv.  381 :  "A  cap,  qnoif,  or  dreoi  for  tbe  head,  formerly 
worn  by  men,  but  now  limited,  I  believe,  almost  entirely  to  some 
particnlar  cap  or  bonnet  for  yonng  children  . . .  Gaps  or  ooi&  were 
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pcolMblj  fiiflt  ciJled  beguitu  or  biggiju,  from  their  rwembluioe  to 
the  caps  or  betd-drem  worn  bj  thow  Societies  of  young  women 
who  wera  called  Btgvinet  iu  Frvtoe,  and  who  led  a  nuddle  kiiid  of 
life  between  the  Beeolar  and  religiotu,  mada  no  tows,  bnt  main- 
tained themaelvea  bj  the  work  of  theii  own  hands."  Boacher's 
Qloiaary  of  Arch,  and  Prae.  Word*. 

bilberry,  whortlobenr,  i  412. 

bilbo,  a  aword  (ao  called  from  Bilboa  in  Bpain,  which  was  famotu  for 
its  manofbctore  of  svrord- blades),  i.  349,  392. 

bilboea— rAc,  vil.  200:  "The  biUoMia  a  bar  of  iron  with  ^ttera 
annexed  to  it,  bj  whidi  mntiuona  or  diaorderl;  (ulon  were  an- 
oientlf  linked  together.  The  word  ia  derived  from  Bilboa,  a  place 
in  Spain  where  inatrnmenta  of  ateel  were  fatmcated  in  the  utmost 
perfection.  To  nnderatand  Shakespeare'a  allnsion  oompletelj,  it 
ahonid  be  known  that,  ai  theae  fetters  connect  the  legs  of  the 
offendoB  very  doae  together,  tiieir  sttempte  to  rest  ntnot  be  ■• 
&mtleea  as  thooa  of  Hamlet,  in  whose  mind  there  vxu  a  kind  of 
fighting  that  would  not  Ut  him  *letp.  Etct;  motion  of  one  must 
distnib  his  partner  in  oonfinament.  The  bilboa  are  still  ahown 
in  the  Tower  of  London,  among  the  other  spoils  of  the  Spanish 
Armada"  (St  e  eves  b). 

bill,  a  sort  of  pike  or  halbert,  or  rather  a  kind  of  battle-axa  affixed 
to  a  loi^  atafi,  formerly  carried  by  the  English  infantry,  and  after- 
wards tita  nanal  weapon  of  watchmen  ("  Bills — theae  long-popnlar 
we^ona  of  the  foot- soldier — were  oonatmoted  to  thmat  at  mounted 
men,  or  cat  and  damage  their  horse -furniture ;  sometimes  they 
were  provided  with  a  aide-hook  to  seise  a  bridle."  Faikholt)  : 
lake  tlum  Ote  bill  (with  a  qnibble),  give  me  Iky  mete-yard,  iii  163 ; 
ff^  brain-pan  had  been  cleft  with  a  brown  bill,  v.  185  ;  have  a  care 
that  yoar  hilU  be  not  stolen,  ii.  110  ;  a  goodly  commodity,  being  taken 
vp  qf  these  men'j  btllt  (with  a  quibble  both  on  taken  up,— see  take 
vp, — and  on  bills),  ii.  113;  manage  rusty  bills,  iv.  145;  lake  up 
commodities  upon  nar  bills  (with  a  quibble),  V.  181  ;  our  billi.  Tim. 
Kmvk  me  d(mm  viiih  'em  (with  a  quibble) :  cleave  me  to  the  girdle, 
vi  539  ;  Bring  up  the  brown  bilU,  vii.  324. 
bill,  a  forest-bill,  an  implement  carried  by  foresters ;  with  bilU  on 

their  necks  (with  a  quibble — see  note  17,  iiL  80),  iii.  12. 
bill,  a  placard  posted  by  public  challengers :  He  set  vp  hit  bill*  here 

in  Meuina,  ii,  76. 
bill,  a  billet,  a  note :  give  thete  bilU  Unto  the  legions  on  the  other  side, 

ri.  680. 
bin,  been,  viiL  293. 

bird-bolt,  a  short  thick  arrow  with  a  blunted  extremity,  for  killing 
iHTds  without  piercing  them,  iL  76, 197 ;  bird-bolU,  iii.  337. 
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birds,  deeeiv'd  teilh  painted  grapa,  viii.  2fi9 :  "  Our  author  alliides  to 
the  celefanted  piotnte  of  Zeuzis,  mentioned  by  Pliny,  in  which 
some  gnpes  were  ho  veil  repreHented  that  hirda  lighted  on  them  to 
peck  at  tiiem"  (Halone). 

birthdom,  birthright,  vii.  63. 

biBSOn,  blind :  your  bitton  eompeetuitiet,  vi.  160 ;  Ihii  bitton  multi- 
tude, Ti.  183  (see  note  109,  n.  255). 

bisson,  blinding:  biuon  rheum,  vii.  144. 

bite  taff  thumb  at  Aem — /  will,  tI.  389 ;  Do  yoa  bite  f/our  t}iumb  at  ui, 
tirf  &c.  ibid.:  "Thia  mode  of  imolt,  in  order  to  begin  •  qnurel, 
seems  to  have  been  common  in  Shakeepeate'e  time.  Decker,  in  hie 
Dtad  Term,  1608,  describing  the  varioos  gronpa  that  daily  fre- 
quented St.  Panl's  Church,  saya,  '  What  swearing  is  there,  iriutt 
ehonldering,  what  jnstling,  what  jeering,  what  bytijig  of  thambt,  to 
b^et  qnarrelsl'  [a  passage  originally  cited  by  Malone]  ....  The 
mode  in  which  this  contemptuons  action  waa  performed  is  tinu 
described  by  Gotgrave  [sub  Ni/^ve],  in  a  passage  whicb  has  escaped 
the  industry  of  all  the  commentators ;  '  Faiie  la  niqne :  to  mooke 
by  nodding  or  lifting  up  of  the  chinne ;  or  more  properly,  to 
threaten  or  defie  by  putting  the  thumbe  noile  into  the  mouth,  and 
with  a  jerke  (from  the  upper  teeth)  make  it  to  knacke'"  (Sinqbb). 

bite  thee  l^  the  ear— I  teill,  vi.  420 :  "  Thia  odd  mode  of  expreoiiig 
pleasure,  which  seems  to  be  taken  from  the  practice  of  animala, 
who,  in  a  playful  mood,  bite  each  other's  ears,  Ac,  iavery  common 
in  oar  old  dramatists."  Gifford'a  note  on  Jonton't  Worl^,  vol.  ii. 
p.  184. 

bitter  exceetiag — A  very,  vi.  420:  ttneetitig  means  a  kind  of  sweet 
apple ;  bitUr-nctet  or  bitttr-gvjteting,  an  apple  which  baa  a  com- 
poand  taste  of  sweet  and  bitter  ("  A  Bitter-sweet  [Apple],  Avtari- 
mellum,"  Golea'a  Lat,  and  Engl.  Diet.). 


black  men 

are  pearls  ir. 

V  lieavteitua  ladiet 

'  eyes,  i.  317 :  Ray  gives  "  A 

black  ma 

It's  a  jewel  i 

n  a  fab  woman'i 

I  eye."  Proverbt,  p.  47,  ed. 

1768. 

Black-Monday,  ii.  367 :  "  Black  Monday  (as  Mr.  Peck  observes, 

Explanatory  and  Critical  Notes  upon  Shakeipeare'g  Flays)  'ia  a 
moveable  day,  it  is  Easter-Monday,  and  was  so  called  on  this  oc- 
casion. Iq  the  34th  of  Edward  HI.  [1360],  the  14th  of  April,  and 
the  morrow  after  Easter-day,  King  Edward  with  his  boat  lay  before 
the  city  of  Paris ;  which  day  was  full  dark  of  miat  and  bail,  and 
so  bitter  cold,  that  many  men  died  on  their  horsea  backa  with  the 
cold,  Wherefore  unto  thia  day  it  haUi  been  call'd  the  Blaete- 
Monday:  Stow,  p.  264  b."  (Gbey.) 

blacks — O'er-dy'd,  iii.  424:  Blacks,  Le.  mourning  habilimentB:  by 
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o'er-dy'd  black*  "  Sir  Thomas  Hanm«r  ondentanda  blacks  dyed  too 
moch,  and  therefore  rotten"  (Johnson). 

bladed  corn,  vii.  47 :  see  note  84,  Tii.  90. 

blank,  the  white  in  the  centre  of  the  bntts  [see  elotiCi,  also  the  muk 
or  aim  in  Knnaery :  (Atfilanit  Jnrf  {n«f  (themarkandrangeor  line 
of  turn)  of  ray  brain,  iii.  442  ;  At  level  a*  the  cannon  to  hi»  hlanb, 
Tii  174 ;  The  true  blank  of  thine  ege,  vii.  253 ;  within  the  blank 
{"ahot,"  Johnson)  qf  kit  diapleaeure,  vii  433. 

blanks,  benecolaicei,  and  I  toot  not  what— As,  iv.  129 :  "Blanks.  A 
mode  of  extortion,  b;  which  blank  papers  were  given  to  the  agents 
of  the  down,  which  they  were  to  fill  np  as  thej  pleased,  to  author- 
ize the  demands  they  ohoee  to  make."  Ifaras's  Gloig. :  "  Btow  re- 
cords, that  Bichard  IL  '  compelled  all  the  Beligioas,  Glentlemen, 
and  Commons,  to  set  their  scales  to  blankee,  to  the  end  he  might, 
if  it  ploMed  him,  oppresse  tfaetn  seTerall;,  or  all  at  osce  :  some  of 
the  CommonB  paid  1000  maizes,  some  1000  pounds,'  &c.  Chronicle, 
p.  319.  fol.  1639"  (Holt  White). 

"blanka— Commii  to  tiieee  toaate,  viii.  387:  "Probably  this  Sonnet 
was  decdgned  to  accompanj  a  present  of  a  book  consisting  of  blank 
paper.  Lord  Orrmy  sent  a  birth-day  gift  of  the  same  kind  to 
Swift,  together  with  a  oopj  of  verses  of  the  same  tendent^" 
(Steetehe). 

"blast  in  proof,  burst  in  the  trial  (a  metaphor,  as  Steevens  obserres, 
bfrnt  the  proving  of  fire-arms  or  cannon),  vii.  191. 

bldared  Ihine  eyne,  imposed  upon  yon,  deceived  yon,  iii.  173  (The 
expression  is  a  very  old  one), 

blench,  to  start  ofC,  to  fly  ofE,  to  shrink,  to  flinch,  i.  505  ;  iii  430 
(where  Stoevens  eipUins  Could  man  so  blench f  by  "Could  any 
man  so  start  or  fly  off  from  propriety  of  behaviour  ?") ;  vi.  7,  32 ; 
vu.  147. 

blsnclies,  "  starts,  or  aberrations  from  rectitude"  (Malohe),  viii. 
404. 

blend,  blended,  blent :  blend  with  objects  manifold,  viii.  445 :  see 
note  9,  viii.  450. 

blent,  blended :  being  blent  iogetlier,  ti.  385 ;  beaufy  trul}/  blent,  iii. 
341. 

blind-worm,  a  slow-worm,  vii.  46 ;  blind-tnomu,  n.  262. 

bliBter'd  breeehei,  "breeches  puffed,  swelled  out  like  blisters" 
(Stbevenb),  breecbn  "gathered  into  closa  rolls  or  blisters"  (Fair-  ' 

HOLT),  V.  499. 
bloat,  bloated,  swollen  with  intemperance,  vii.  172. 
blot^,  the  shape  or  fashion  of  a  hat,— properly  the  mould  on  whi^ 

felt  hats  were  formed  :  changes  vrith  the  next  block,  ii.  76  (Dekker 
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aatu  the  void  meUphoiicAUy :  "  But,  nm  Nlngls,  of  what  fiuhion 
ia  this  knights  irii,  ot  -what  blocke  ?"  Saliro-mattix,  1602,  aig.  c  2). 

block,  the  bat  itielf ;  ThW  a  good  bloel,  tIL  327 :  see  note  io6, 
TO.364. 

blood,  diapoaitioii,  indinfttion,  temperament,  impnlea :  Blood,  thou 
ttill  art  blood,  L  471 ;  faiA  m«lleth  into  blood  (_"  M  vex,  when  op- 
posed to  Ute  Ere  kindled  by  a  witch,  no  longer  preaervee  the  figure 
of  the  penon  whom  it  waa  dengned  to  repieeent,  but  flows  into  a 
■hapelees  Inmp  ;  ao  fidelity,  when  confronted  with  beenty,  dinolvee 
into  one  ruling  peemon,  and  ia  loet  there  like  a  drop  of  water  iu  the 
sea,"  Steetens),  ii.  89  ;  witdom  and  blood  combating,  ii.  100  ;  hia 
importasii  blood,  iii.  255 ;  £e<  thy  blood  be  thy  direction  till  thy  death  I 
vi.  37  ;  Strange,  imutual  blood,  n.  550 ;  To  Ul  thete  handt  obey  my 
blood,  rii.  316  ;  our  bloode  No  more  obey  the  ieavtne,  &o.  -m.  635 
(see  note  i,  vii.  737). 

blood— 7b  be  in,  (a  term  of  the  chaee),  to  be  in  good  condition,  to 
be  vigorooB :  The  deer  toot,  aeyou  jtnow,  tn  aangnia, — blood,  ii.  192 ; 
If  vie  he  English  deer,  be,  thai,  in  blood  ("of  tme  mettle,"  John- 
son), T.  57 ;  Thou  raecal,  thou  art  vrorst  ia  blood  to  run,  vi.  139  (a 
rather  difficult  passage  ;  see  note  1 3,  vi.  241) ;  hie  crett  up  again,  and 
Ike  man  in  blood,  ti.  211. 

blood  will  I  draw  on  thee,—thott  art  a  viiich,  v.  20 :  "  The  snpentition 
of  those  times  tanght  that  he  that  could  draw  iha  witch's  blood 
was  free  from  her  power"  (JoHNBOM). 

blood -boltered,  vii.  49  :  "  It  Iblood-bollered}  is  a  provindal  term, 
well  known  in  Warwickshire,  and  probably  in  some  other  ooonties. 
"When  a  horse,  sheep,  or  other  animal,  perapirea  much,  and  any  of 
the  hair  or  woo),  in  consequence  of  such  perspiration,  or  any  re- 
dnndant  hnmonr,  becomes  matted  in  tofts  with  grime  and  sweat, 
he  is  said  to  be  hollered;  and  whenever  the  blood  isanea  out,  and 
coagulates,  forming  the  looks  into  hard  clotted  bunohea,  the  beast 
is  Mid  to  be  blood-boltered"  (Malone)  -.  "  To  boUer,  in  Warwick- 
shire, ngnifies  to  daub,  dirty,  or  heyrime.  '  I  ordered  (sayH  my 
informant)  a  hamess-eoUar  to  be  made  with  a  linen  lining,  bat 
blocked,  to  give  it  the  appearance  of  leather.  The  sadler  made 
the  lining  as  he  whs  directed,  but  did  not  black  it,  saying,  it  would 
bolter  the  horse.  Being  asked  what  he  meant  by  bolter,  he  replied, 
dirty,  besmear;  and  that  it  was  a  common  word  in  hia  conntry. 
Thia  conversation  paaaed  within  eight  milee  of  Btratford-on-Avon.' 
In  the  aame  noighbonibood,  when  a  boy  has  a  broken  head,  so  that 
his  hair  is  matted  blether  with  blood,  his  head  is  said  to  be  loi- 
tered (pconoanoed^If«rnf).  So,  in  Philemon  Holland's  translatioQ 
of  Pliny's  Natural  Hietmy,  1601 ,  Book  liL  oh,  xvii.  p.  370 ;  '  they 
doe  drop  and  distill  the  said  moisture,  which  the  shrewd  and 
nnhappie  beast  oatcheth  among  the  shag  long  haiies  of  his  beard. 
Now  l^  reason  ot  dost  getting  among  it,  it  ballereth  and  dnttueth 
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into  knots,'  Ac."  (Steetehb)  :  "  Bollered.  Hkving  the  haii  (dotted 
or  matted  together."  Supplement  to  Bich&idRoa's  Diet:  "  Attoord' 
ing  to  Sharp's  Us.  Warwickthirt  Glo$*aty,  saow  is  taid  to  bailer 
together ;  and  Batchelor  says,  '  hasty  padding  is  said  to  be  bollered 
when  mach  of  the  floor  remains  in  lamps.'  Orthoepical  Analytit, 
1809,  p.  126"  (Haujwell)  :  "  I  believe  the  Warwickshire  vord 
Ibalter]  to  hare  originated  in  ball,  and  to  hare  meant  balled,  clog- 
ged, or  matted."  Latham's  JohoKa's  Diet,  sub  "  Bolter." 

bloody,  in  or  of  the  blood :  LutI  U  but  a  bloody  Jire,  L  413. 

blO'W,  to  blow  npon  :  Air,  quoth  ht,  thy  eheekt  may  blow,  ii.  200 ;  And 
the  very  portt  they  blow,  yu.  8. 

blow,  to  avell :  blown  Jack,  it.  2G8 ;  the  blown  tide  (wrongly  ex- 
plained "  the  tide  driven  by  the  wind"),  vi.  232 ;  blown  ambition, 
vii.  320  ;  a  veitl  of  blood,  oTid  lomelhing  blown,  vii.  697  ;  our  blcton 
tail*,  viiL  70 ;  how  imagiriation  blou)»  him,  iii.  356  ;  Thii  bloios  ir^ 
heart,  TJL  569. 

blow  my  mouth —  The  fieih-fiy,  i,  209 :  Hare,  according  to  Ualone, 
blow  means  "  swell  and  inflame  :"  but,  says  Steevena,  "  to  blow,  as 
it  atande  in  Uie  text,  means  '  the  act  of  a  fly  by  which  the  lodges 
q[ga  in  flesh'." 

blubber'd  queetu,  vii.  126 ;  Blubbering  and  weeping,  weeping  and 
blubbering,  vi  439 :  it  moat  be  remembered  that  the  verb  to  blub- 
ber did  not  formerly  convey  the  somewhat  ludicrous  idea  which  it 
does  at  preaent, 

blue-bottlfi  rogue,  am  allusion  to  the  dress  of  the  beadle,  which  in 
Shakespeare's  days  was  blue,  iv.  398. 

blue-caps,  "  a  name  of  ridicule  given  to  the  Scots,  from  their  blue 
bonnets"  (JoHKSOs),  iv,  241. 

blue  enalt,  the  common  dress  of  serving-men  in  Shakeipeaie's  time 
and  long  before,  iiL  151 ;  v.  14, 16. 

blue  eye — A,  "  A  blaeness  about  the  eyes"  (Steevehh)  :  a  blue  eye 
and  evntien,  iii.  45. 

blunt,  dull,  stupid,  insensible :  That  Clarence  it  to  hanh,  to  bloat, 
tinnatttral,  t.  308. 

blurted  at,  pished  at,  held  in  contempt,  viii.  53. 

blush  ....  like  a  black  dog,  at  the  taying  u,  vi.  341  :  Bay  gives,  "To 
blush  like  a  black  dog."  Proverht,  p.  218,  ed.  1768 ;  and  Walker 
cites,  fiom  Withals'a  Adagia,  p.  557,  "  Faeiemperfricuit.  Hee  blush- 
eth  like  a  blacke  dogge,  he  hath  a  brazen  face." 

boar  of  Theisaig—The,  "  The  boar  killed  by  Meleager"  (Stbevens)^ 
vii.  676. 

board,  to  accost,  to  address :  board  her,  iii.  123,  331 ;  board  him,  vii. 
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136 ;  boarded  nte,i.361;  ii.  89  ;  boarded  her,  iiL  282  ;  boardi'itg,  i. 
361  (with  a  quibble). 

t)Ob,  a  taunt,  a  awS  ("  A  bob,  tawaa."  Cotea's  ImL  and  Engl.  Diet.) : 
laueUtt  of  tht  hob,  iii.  31 . 

bob,  to  cheat-.  You  ihall  not  bob  u*  oat  o/ our  nwfcdy,  ri.  45;  gold 
andjetceU  that  I  bobb'd/rom  him  ("tooled  him  imt  of,"  UalONE), 
TO.  455. 

bodg'd,  T.  217  :  see  note  36,  t.  325. 

bodkin,  a  Email  dagger  :  hi»  quietus  make  WitJt  a  bare  bodhtn,  vii. 
149. 

boggier,  Tii.  560 :  Heana  here  "  a  Ticiooa  woman,  one  who  starta 
from,  the  right  path.  Johnson  in  his  Diet,  explains  it  a  donbter,  a 
timorous  man  ;  bat  it  is  evidently  addressed,  not  to  Tbjrens,  bnt 
Claopatia."  Naies's  Gloes. 

Bohemian-Tartar,  "  A  wild  appellation,  to  inaianate  that  Sim- 
ple makes  a  strange  appearance"  (Johnson),  i.  404. 

bold,  confident :  Bold  of  your  worthineM,  ii.  17G. 

boldS,  emboldens,  vii.  334. 

Bollngbroke  about  hii  marriage— The  jirevention  of  poor,  i».  127 : 
"When  the  Dake  of  Hereford,  after  his  banishment,  went  into 
France,  he  was  hoDoorably  entertained  at  that  court,  and  wonld 
have  obtained  ia  marriage  the  only  daughter  of  the  Duka  of 
Berry,  nncle  to  the  French  king,  had  not  Biohard  prevented  the 
match"  (Steetens). 

boUns,  viii.  37  :  "  Bowlina  are  ropet  by  which  tlie  taiU  of  a  thip  are 
governed  when  th*  wind  it  unfavourable.  They  are  slackened  when 
it  is  high.  This  term  occurs  again  in  The  Two  Noble  £tn«inen, 
'  the  wind  is  fair : 
Top  the  bowling,' 
They  who  wish  for  more  particular  information  concerning  bolings, 
may  find  it  in  Smith's  Sea  Grammar,  4to,  1627,  p.  23"  (Steevehb). 

bollen,  swollen,  ii.  396  (see  note  (9,  ii.  425)  ;  viii.  327. 

bolt,  is  described  hy  B.  Holme  as  being  properly  "an  arrow  with  a 
round  or  half-round  bobb  at  the  end  of  it,  with  a  sharp-pointed 
arrow-head  proceeding  therefrom"  (Narea's  (?Zom.,— where  see  more 
concerning  it) ;  bnt  it  is  used  to  signify  an  arrow  in  general :  where 
the  bolt  of  Cupid  fell,  ii.  279 ;  fooVs  boll,  iii.  73 ;  iv.  467 ;  aholtof 
nothing,  vii.  704. 

bolt  i*toonshot—AfooV»;  KenfooVe  boll  it  soon  shot^A. 

bolt  on't—ifake  a  shaft  or  a:  see  malce  a  shaft,  Ac 

bolted,  sifted,  iii.  476  ;  ir.  441 ;  vi.  169. 

bolters,  wevcG,  iv.  260. 
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lloltillg-hlltclL,  "  the  woodfls  r«ceptacle  into  which  the  meal  ia 
ftofted"  (Stebtems),  iv.  243. 

iMmbaxd,  a  Urge  leathern  veaael  for  djiitribating  liquor,  i,  203 ;  it. 
243 ;  bailing  of  bombardt  ("  tippling,"  Johnson),  t.  669. 

bombast,  materi&I  for  staffing  ont  dieseea  (originally  cotton) :  A» 
bombatt,  and  at  lUiing  to  the  time,  ii.  232 ;  my  tweet  creature  <^bom- 
batt,  IT.  240. 

bona-roba,  a  oonrteaan  ("  BnoDarobba,  aivxiay  good  ttufe,  that  is, 
a  good  leholetome  plum-e?iuked  [plump-e^j^  wenck."  Florio's 
ItoL  and  Engl.  DUL),  it.  360 ;  bmta-Tobtu,  iT.  366. 

bond — /  knotn  it  for  my,  I  know  it  "  to  bo  my  bonnden  dw^"  (Ua- 
bok),  Tii.  510. 

bonneted,  Ti  1 67  :  BeeQotogi,vi.S50:  This  is  generally  explained 
"  took  off  their  bonnets"  (and  Cotgrave  has  "  Bonneter.  To  put  of 
hie  cap  vnto."  Fr.  and  Engl.  Diet)  ;  bat  the  passage  is  very  awk- 
mid  and  obscnre. 

book,  one's  studies,  learning :  The  tenour  nf  my  book,  ii.  122 ;  tny 
boot  pre/err'd  me  to  the  king,  v.  179  ;  A  beggar's  book,  t.  481  (Com- 
pare unboot:ith), 

book,  a  writing,  a  paper :  By  that  time  teill  our  bonk  [articles,  paper 
of  conditions),  /  think,  be  drawn,  it.  252 ;  By  this,  our  book's  drawn, 
IT.  253;  A  book?  0  rare  one.'  vu.  719. 

book, — We  quarrel  in  print,  (y  the,  iiL  74  :  "  The  particnlar  book 
here  alluded  to  is  a  Tery  ridicukms  treatise  of  one  Tincentio  Sa- 
Tiolo,  entitled  Qf  Honor  and  Honorable  Quarrels,  in  quarto,  printed 
by  Wolf,  1694,  forming  the  Second  Book  of  Vincentio  Saviolo  hie 
Practise.  This  Second  Book  he  describes  as  'A  Disconrfte  most 
necessarie  for  all  Gentlemen  that  hans  in  regarde  their  honors, 
tonching  the  gining  and  recaining  of  the  Lie,  wherevpon  the  Duello 
and  the  Combats  in  diners  sortes  doth  icsne,  and  many  other  in- 
eonneniencea  for  lack  only  of  the  tme  knowledge  of  honor,  and  the 
ooutrarie,  and  the  right  Tnderstanding  of  wordes,  which  heere  is 
plainly  set  downe.'  The  contents  of  the  seTeral  chapters  are  as 
follow.  1.  '  A  RtIs  and  Order  concerning  the  Challenger  and  De- 
fendw.'  2.  '  What  the  reason  is,  that  the  partie  vnto  whom  the 
lie  is  ginen  onght  to  become  Challenger,  and  of  the  natnre  of  Lies.'' 
3.  '  Of  the  manner  and  diuersitie  of  Lies.'  4.  '  Of  Lies  certaine.'  6. 
'Of  conditional!  Lyes.'  6.  'Of  the  Lye  ia  generall.'  7.  'Of  tho- 
X^  in  particular.'  8.  '  Of  foolish  J^es.'  9.  '  A  conclaaion  tonching 
the  Challenger  and  the  Defender,  and  of  the  wresting  and  returning 
backof  theLyeorDementie.'  In  the  chapter  '  Of  Conditional  Lies,'' 
■peaking  of  Uie  particle  if,  he  says,  '  Conditionall  Lyee  be  sach  as 
are  ginen  conditioneily ;  as  if  a  man  should  eaie  or  write  these- 
wdordes, — .{^thou  hast  saide  that  I  haue  oifered  my  Lord  abnse, 
tbon  tyest ;  or  i/'tbou  saiest  so  heerafter,  thou  Ehalt  lye;  and  as 
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often  u  thou  htmk  or  sludt  w  hj,  n  of  t  do  I  and  will  I  ny  that 
thoD  doeat  Ije.  Of  thaae  kinde  of  Ljrea  ginen  in  thia  DMnn«r  often 
■rise  muoh  oontentioa  in  wovda,  and  dinars  intricate  irwUij  bai- 
tailea,  mnltiplying  wordas  vpon  woidea,  whereof  no  nira  oondnnon 
can  ariae.'  By  which  be  means,  they  cannot  proceed  to  mt  one  an- 
other's throats  while  there  is  an  t/ between.  Which  is  the  reason  of 
Bhakespearo  making  the  Clown  say,  *I  knew  when  seven  justices,' 
Ac.  Garansa  was  another  of  these  authentic  anthors  upon  the 
Dnello.  Fletcher,  in  his  Isst  act  of  Love't  Pilgriraage,  rtdionlM 
him  with  mach  hnmoor"  (WAEnoBTOjr,— whose  note  I  have  greatly 
altered  and  corrected  by  means  of  the  old  ed.  of  the  trauiL  ot 
Sariolo's  work). 

"Book,  of  Riddla—The,  i.  350 :  Was,  in  all  probability,  what  is  oalled 
in  the  edition  of  1629,  The  Bookt  of  Meerg  Riddlet,  &o.,  »  oopj  ot 
which  is  preeerred  at  Bridgewater  Hoose.  No  earlier  edition  is 
known  ;  bnt  earlier  editions  moat  have  once  existed,  as  the  work  ia 
mentioned  by  lAnehant  in  his  Letter  Jrom  Kenilioorth,  1575. 

Book  of  Songt  and  Smtnets,  i.  350 :  Most  [Nnbably  the  Songe»  and 
SonnelUt  by  Lord  Snrrey,  Sir  Thomas  Wyatt,  and  others,  printed 
in  1557,  and  very  popular  daring  the  time  of  Qneen  Elizabeth. 

"boolui  for  good  manners,  iii.  74 :  There  were  sereral  books  of  this 
kind,  the  earliest  of  which  was  probably  The  hoke  named  and  in- 
tytled  Good  Mantra,  printed  by  De  Wtode  in  1607. 

boot,  profit,  gain,  something  added :  viiih  hoot,  i.  471 ;  tU.  345 ;  il 
U  no  loot  (it  is  of  no  STail).  iii.  179  ;  T.  63 ;  Cfraee  to  hoot  (orer 
andaboTe,inaddition}, iii. 423  ;  ihere'gtome  boot  ("something orer 
and  ahore,"  Johnson),  iii.  484 ;  tnithout  boot !  tohal  a  boot  U  here, 
Ac.  iii.  486;  there  U  no  boot  ("no  advantage,  no  nse,  in  delay 
or  refntal,"  Jouhson),  iv.  109 ;  make  hoot  of  thU,  y.  165 ;  Young 
York  h»  it  but  boot  ("  that  which  ia  thrown  in,"  Johnson,  a  make- 
weight), T.  426  ;  Saint  George  to  hoot  (orer  and  above,  in  addition), 
V.  451 ;  Mahe  boot  of  kii  dUtraction,  vii.  5G3.  (In  the  pasaagea, 
Grace  to  boot  and  Saint  George  to  hoot,  Malone  eipluns  to  hoot  by 
"to  help.") 

boot,  booty :  Make  hoot  vpon  the  summer'*  velvet  budi ;  Whiehpiltage, 
Ac.  iv,  430 ;  boot  and  glory  loo,  viil,  130. 

"boot,  to  benefit,  to  enrich  :  Ivrill  hoot  thee  with  tehaf  gift  betidt  Thy 
modetty  can  beg,  vii.  527. 

boot,  to  put  on  boots :  Boot,  hoot,  Matter  ShaHoie,  iv.  397. 

boots — GiM  me  not  the,  i.  2C4 :  "  A  proverbial  expression,  though 
now  diinaed,  signifying,  don't  make  a  laughing- stock  of  me  ;  don't 
play  upon  mo.  The  French  have  a  phrase,  Bailler  foin  m  come  ; 
which  Colgrave  thas  interprets.  To  give  one  the  hoots  ,■  to  sell  him 
a  bargain"  (Theobald, — whose  explanation  of  the  text  I  believe 
to  be  right) ;  "  An  aUnsion,  as  it  is  suppoged,  to  the  diabolical  tor- 
ture of  the  boot.    Not  a  great  while  before  this  pity  was  written 
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it  bad  bo«D  inflioted  in  tho  pnaenoa  of  King  JunM  on  on«  Dr. 
Kan,  *  mppOMd  wisud,  wlio  wu  charged  with  raiaix^  tto  atonu 
that  tho  Ung  oioonnteaed  in  hia  return  from  Donmark  ....  The 
nnforbmat*  msnwaa  afterwards  burned"  (Douce):  Thia  tortnro 
coBiiated  in  tho  leg  and  knee  of  the  criminal  beiog  enclosed  within 
a  ti^t  iron  boot  or  oaae^  wedgea  of  iron  being  then  driven  in  with 
a  mallet  between  the  knee  and  the  iron  boot :  but  probably  moat 
readera  will  reoolleot  the  deecaiptiou  of  Uacbriar  ondergoing  thia 
pnniahuMDt  in  Seott'i  Old  Morlaiily. 
tlOrO  i%  hand:  see  bear  m  hand. 

llOre  <>f  tie  maUer^lfiKh  loo  light  for  the,  Tii.  186  :  "  The  bore  ia  the 
oaEber  of  a  gnn,  or  the  capadtj  of  the  barrel.  '  The  matter  (laya 
Hamlet)  would  carr;  heavier  words' "  (Johnsosi). 

1>Ore8  JM  mih  tome  trici—fff,  "He  itaba  or  wounds  me  ly  aoma 
artifice  or  fiction"  (Johnsom),  "He  nnderminea  me  with  aome 
derioe"  (Btadmtoh),  t.  488. 

borne  in  hand!  see  bear  in  htuid. 

iKirrOVB  moneg  ht  ChtTt  name,  ii.  137 :  "  t.«.  is  a  common  b^^ar. 
Thia  allndea  to  the  I7th  Tene  of  the  19th  chapter  of  ProoerbM; 
'  He  that  giveth  to  the  poor  kitdeth  unto  the  Lord  "  (Stbetenb). 

bOBky,  woodj,  ).  220  (where,  according  to  Steerens,  boiky  acre* 
"  are  fielda  divided  from  each  other  hj  hedge-rows") ;  ir.  274. 

DOSOin,  wiah,  desire :  And  you  ihatl  have  j/our  boiom  on  Ihii  wrelchf 
1.503. 

bOBOm  □/  %  love— Even  in  the  milk-wtiiu,  i.  297 ;  "Inker  excetUnl- 
vihite  botom,  ihete,"  vii.  134 :  "  Women  anciently  had  R  pooket  in 
the  fore  part  of  their  ataya,  in  which  they  not  only  carried  lore- 
letters  and  love-tokena,  but  even  their  money  and  matenals  for 
needle- work"  (Steetens). 

bOCM'd,  embossed,  studded,  iii.  138. 

botcher,  a  mender  of  old  dotiiea,  iii.  266,  336  ;  -ri.  161. 

bottled  epider,  "  a  large,  bloated,  glos^  spider,  supposed  to  ecmtain 
venom  proportionate  to  its  size"  (Bitsoh),  t.  369, 427. 

bottles,  bottles  of  hay :  Some  two  hundred  bottUt,  viii.  199. 

bottom,  a  low  ground,  a  valley :  the  neiglibour  bottom,  iiL  62 ;  «a 
rich  a  bottom,  iv.  259. 

bottom,  a  ball  of  thread  :  a  bottom  of  brown  thread,  iii.  163. 

bottom  it  on  me,  wind  it  on  me,  make  ma  the  bottom  or  cente  on 
which  it  is  wound,  i.  302. 

botB,  worms  that  breed  in  the  entrails  of  horses,  iii.  144 ;  ir.  224 ; 
tote  on't  (a  comic  execration),  viiL  23. 

bought  and  foU .-  see  ftuy  and  sell. 
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bOUm,  a  limit,  a  bonndaiy  :  Bourn,  bound  of  land,  i.  1 97 ;  No  bourn 
^tmixt  hit  and  mine,  iii.  424  ;  a  bourn,  a  pale,  a  ehore,  vi  43  ;  from 
lehose  botim  No  traveller  retumi,  vii.  149  ;  this  cluilky  bourn  ("  this 
ohalkjboimdiirj  of  Engluidptowarda  France,"  Steevembj.tu.  323  ; 
ni  ut  a  bourn,  vii.  497 ;  From  bourn  to  bourn,  Tiii.  64, 

bonm,  a  brook,  a  rivulet :  Come  o'er  the  bourn,  Betty,  to  me,  viL  305. 

bow,  a  yoke :  A»  Oit  oz  Uaih  hi»  boin,  iii.  48. 

bow,  &e.~lfl,  T.  61  ;  Bee  note  119,  t.  97. 

bowling— ro/j  the,  ym.  184  :  see  lolint.   ■ 

boy  my  grealneit—Some  iqueaklng  Cleopatra,  viL  593  :  An  allowon  to 
female  characters  beiug  acted  by  bcje  in  Sb&keapeare'a  time  (at 
least  on  the  English  stage). 

boy-qneller,  boy-killer,  ti.  95. 

brabble,  a,  aqaabble,  a  quarrel,  iii.  38G  ;  tL  299. 

brabbler,  a  clamorous  qnarrelsonie  prason,  a  wrangler,  iv.  68. 

Brabbler,  the  name  of  a  bound,  ti.  83. 

brace,  "  armour  for  the  um"(STEETENS):  and  pointed  to  tJtit  brace, 
Tiii.  23. 

brace,  state  of  defence :  it  elandi  not  in  tuck  warlike  brnee,  vii.  384. 

brach— r/ie  deep-moutKd,  iii,  106  ;  Lady,  my  brack.  It.  252  ;  Achillet' 
brack,  vi.  30  (on  which  expression  see  note  46,  vi.  108)  ;  tke  lady 
brack,  Tii.  266  ;  spaniel,  brack,  or  lym,  vii.  307  ;  '*  Brack.  From  the 
French  brae  or  hraque,  01  the  German  bract,  a  scenting  ^og,  a 
Inrcher,  or  beagle ;  or  anj  fine-nosed  hound,  Spelman't  Gto»tmy. 
Used  also,  by  corruption,  for  a  bitch,  probably  from  similarity 
of  sound ;  and  because,  on  certain  occamons,  it  was  convenient  to 
have  a  term  less  coarse  in  common  estimation  than  the  plain  one. 
See  Du  Cange  in  Braeco.  The  following  account  shows  the  last- 
mentioned  cormption  r  '  There  are  in  England  and  Scotland  two 
kin:?3  of  hunting-dogs,  and  no  where  else  in  the  world :  the  fint 
kind  is  called  aae  rache  (Scotch),  and  this  is  a  foot-scenting  crea- 
ture, both  of  wild  beasts,  birds,  and  fishes  also,  which  he  hid  among 
the  rocks:  the  female  thereof  in  England  is  called  a  braehe.  A. 
brack  is  a  mannerly  name  for  all  hound-bitches,'  Gentleman's  Recre- 
ation,  p.  27,  870,"  Nares's  Gloss, :  "  Brack,  The  kennel  term  for  a 
bitch-hound."  Gifford's  note  on  ForiFs  Works,  vol  i.  p.  22, 

braid — since  Frenchmen  are  so,  iii.  261 :  Here  Steevens  understands 
braid  to  mean  "  crafty  or  deceitful ;"  while  Richardson  (in  his 
Did.)  would  refer  it  to  "  the  suddenness  and  violence"  of  Bertram's 
wooing.  (In  Dr.  Latham's  edition  of  Johnson's  Diet,  is  a  long  and 
very  unsatisfactory  article  on  this  word.) 
braid^  to  nphmid,  to  reproach :  'Twould  braid yaurulf  too  near,  viii.  9, 
brain,  to  beat  ont  the  brains,  i,  212  ;  That  brain'd  (defeated)  mp 
purpote,  i.  617. 
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brain,  to  oompcehend,  to  undentwod :  tueh  ttnffa*  madmen  Toiigvt, 

and  brain  mil,  f  ii.  719. 
Tar ain lull  apprthauion,  "  distempered,  bnia-Eock  mood,  cff  oonoeit" 

(Galdecott),  Tii  173. 
brain-pan,  the  Bkull,  t.  185. 

brakes  of  vice,  and  aimoer  jtone—SoiM  run /rom,  i.  458 :  Hue  th« 
meaning  of  braleti  (a  woid  which  was  mod  in  anndrjr  ngnificationa) 
has  been  mnch  diapnted  :  the  context,  I  think,  shows  that  ws  oogfat 
to  understand  it  in  the  tenae  of  "  engines  of  tortnre." 

brandB — Nktfy  Depending  on  their,  vii.  666:  Here  brand*  "an 
likelf  to  have  been  tiie  inrerted  toiches  mentioned  bj  Mi.  Stee- 
Tens"  (DoncE). 

brass  of  Oat  dag't  worb—Shall  witnat  live  in,  iv.  482  :  "  in  brcut, 
ie,  in  brazen  pktes  andently  let  into  tomb-stoaes"  (Steetkns)  . 

brave,  a  boast,  a  TMmt,  a  defiance:  There  atd  thy  brave,  iv.  68; 
Thit  brave  thall  oft  mahi  thee  to  bide  thy  head,  vi,  71 ;  to  bear  ma 
doton  with  braeei,  vi.  298. 

brave,  to  make  fine  or  splendid :  thtm  hatt  braved  man]/ men  ;  brave 
not  me  (wiUi  a  quibble),  iii.  162  ;  He  ihould  have  brav'd  the  eaet  an 
hoar  ago,  v.  451. 

brave,  to  defj,  to  blnator :  Enter  Demetriut  and  Chir«n,  braving,  TL 
298. 

bravery)  finety,  samptoana  apparel,  magnifbenoe :  tmtlest  braverff, 
i.453i  hia  bravery  it  not  an  my  coat,  m.S2;  double  change  of  bravery, 
iii  160 ;  There  ehall  mant  no  bravery,  viii.  189. 

bravery,  bravado :  ike  bravery  of  hie  gri^,  vii.  202 ;  moKctotu 
braoery,  vii.  378. 

brawl — A  French,  ii.  183  :  "  The  word  bravA  in  its  signiScation  of 
B  dance  ia  from  the  French  brasile,  indicating  a  shaking  or  swinging 
motion.  The  following  aoconnta  [account]  of  this  dance  may  be 
found  more  intelligible  than  that  cited  from  Uatston  [in  his  MaX- 
ciynUnl,  act  iv,  so.  2].  It  was  performed  by  several  persons  nniting 
hands  in  a  cirde  and  giving  each  other  ooutinnal  ahakee,  the  atepa 
changing  with  the  tnne.  It  nsnally  oonsiated  of  three  pat  and  a 
pied-joint,  to  the  time  of  four  strokes  of  tbe  bow ;  which  being  re- 
peated was  termed  a  double  bravt.  With  this  dance  balls  were  nsn- 
aQy  opeoed"  (DooCB) .    But  there  was  a  great  variety  of  brawls. 

hreLZOUIombt— Live  regitter'd  upon  our,  iLl6S:  The  allusion,  as  was 
first  remarked  by  Doooe,  is  "  to  the  ornamenting  the  tombs  of  emi- 
nent persons  with  figniee  and  inscriptiona  caxplate*  of  brat*." 

breach  than  iht  obiervanee—More  honour'd  in  Ote,  vii.  120 :  Bamnel 
Bogers  tused  to  maintain  that  this  hne,  thoogh  it  has  passed  into 
a  sort  of  proverbial  expcesuon,  is  essentially  nonsenae :  "  how,"  he 
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wonld  Bak,  "  oui  a  ouBtom  be  A«nour'd in  (A«  breaehr  CompKoQia 
folloiriiig  line  of  a  pUy  which  has  been  printed  as  a  joint  pro- 
duction of  Jonaon,  Fletcher,  and  Middleton  ; 
".  He  keeps  Mt  promlBe  best  that  breaks  with  heU."  The  Widov,  act  iiL  m.  2. 

breach  of  Iht  tea,  breaking  of  the  sea,  iii.  343  ("  the  boat wonid 

be  dashed  in  a  tboDsand  piecee  bj  the  breach  of  the  ta."  Defoe's 
Jtobintim  Orvtoe,  toI.  i.  p.  43,  ad.  1755  ;  "  the  wind  ....  made  a 
great  (pMcA  <>^(Ae  ««anpon  the  point."  /if.Tol.i.p.132;  "a,brtaeh 
of  the  tea  upon  some  rocks."  Id.  vol.  i.  p.  134). 

break  crou  or  acrou,  a  metaphor  from  tilting,  at  whitdi  it  waa  reck- 
oned diigracefnl  for  the  tilter  to  break  his  spear  aerou  the  bodj  of 
his  opponent,  instead  of  breaking  it  in  a  direct  line :  tAw  latt  [staff] 
toot  broke  craia,  ii  133  ;  breaks  them  bravelj/,  quiU  fmverte,  athwart 

the  heart  of  hit  hi)^,iii.  50;  to  I  had  broke  thg  pate ChodfaUh, 

aeroit,  iiL  224. 

break  up,  to  break  open :  Break  up  the  gate*,  v.  14. 

break  up,  to  carre, — osad  metaphoricallT'  of  opening  a  letter ;  Boj/et, 
j/ou  can  carve ;  Break  up  this  capo7i,ii.lB9;  An  it  thall  pleate  you 
le  break  up  thit,  iL  365  :  On  the  first  of  these  paaagas  Theobald 
obserrea;  "Oar  poet  uses  this  metaphor  as  the  Fraach  do  their 
poulet;  which  signifies  both  a  young  fowl  and  a  love-lettet.  Poulet, 
amaloria  litera,  ssf  s  Richelet ;  and  quotes  from  Voitnre,  SepoTidre 
du  plui  obligeant  poolet  da  raottde,  To  reply  to  the  most  obliging 
letter  in  the  world.  The  Italians  use  the  same  msaner  of  expMS- 
■ion,  when  they  call  a  loTC-epistle  -unapolUeelia  (jrattsMUa]  amorota. 
I  ow'd  the  hint  of  this  equivooal  use  of  the  word  to  my  ingenious 
friend,  Hr.  Bishop :"  Fanner  adds ;  "  Henry  IT.,  oonsnlting  with 
Sully  abont  his  marriage,  rays, '  Hy  niece  of  Gnise  wonld  please 
me  beat,  notwithstanding  the  maliaiona  report  that  ahe  lov<n 
poulelt  in  paper  better  than  in  a  frieatet.'  A  mesMge  is  caUed 
a  cold  pigeon  in  the  letter  [by  I^uieham]  oonoeming  the  enter- 
taiamenta  at  KiUingworth  Caatle." 

break  m&,  to  opea  a  subject  to :  now  mil  im  break  with  him,  i.  272 ; 
to  break  wilh  thee  of  tome  qffairi,  i.  292 ;  /  mil  break  vrilh  her  and 
with  her  father,  ii.  62  ;  Then  after  to  htr  father  loill  I  break,  ilnd. ; 
let  ue  not  break  loith  Aim,  vL  634  ;  Save  broken  with  the  king,  t.  556. 

break  with,  to  break  an  engagement  with :  I  would  not  break  with 
her  for  more  money  than  I'll  tpeai  of,  i.  379. 

breast,  a  voice :  the  fool  hat  an  excellent  breati,  iii.  S46. 

breath,  a  breathing,  an  exercise  :  An  afler-dimur't  hrtatK,  n.  39 ; 
either  to  the  uttermott,  Or  elte  a  breath  ("  a  alight  eseroiae  of  arms," 

STIETENB),Ti.  74. 

breathe,  to  utter,  to  qwak :  The  wortl  that  man  can  breathe,  vl  Ml ; 
You  breathe  in  vain,  ri.  542  ;  The  youth  you  breathe  of,  vii.  129 ;  to 
breathe  What  thou  ha»t»aidto  me,  yii.  Hi. 
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brsatllS,  to  take  exercise :  thouvtul  crtaUd/or  mm  to  breathe  them- 
felvei  t^MHt  thee,  iii-  236  ;  at  tmijt  Am  breathed  (well  azereised,  kept 
in  breath)  ttags,  iii.  Ill ;  brealk'd  ("  inured,  by  constant  practioe," 
Johnson)  ....  To  an  unlirabU  and  eoiUimtate  goodnet*,  vi.  607. 
Iireatlie  in  yow  vxiUring,  Btop  and  tike  breath  while  yon  are  drink* 
iog,  IT.  233  (Compare  a  pasaege  in  the  old  play  Timon,  edited  bj 
me  for  the  Shakespeare  Society,  fcom^  Ms.  in  my  posseasion ; 
"nee  also  doe  enaete 
That  aQ  belde  rp  their  headea,  and  langhe  alonde, 
Driake  mooh  at  one  dranghte,  breathe  not  in  their  drinke,"  fto.  p.  87 ! 
which  liiiea,  before  the  play  waa  printed,  were  cited  by  SteoTene, 
to  mpport  an  erroneous  interi^etation  of  the  passage  of  Suke- 
■peare). 

breattaing,  exerdae,  action :  who  are  tick  For  breathing  and  a^loit, 

iii.  213  i  Here  ii  a  lady  that  mants  brealhivg  loo,  viii  29. 
breatbing  tinu,  time  for  ezereiae :  'tie  the  breathing  time  of  dajf 

vntA  ni«,  Tii.  205. 
breathing- while,  time  sufficient  for  drawing  breath,  r.  364 ; 

Tiii.277. 
Brecknock,  while  myfearf»l  head  it  on~To,  T.  422 :  Keaning  "  to 
the  Gaatle  of  Brecknock  in  Walen,  where  the  Dnke  o£  Bneldiig- 
hun'a  estate  lay"  (Malome). 
breech'd  vAih  gore — Their  dagger*   Unmannerly,   vii.  28:   Here 
breech'd  has  drawn  forth  a  variety  of  explanations  from  the  com- 
mentators ;  and  Dr.  Latham  in  his  recent  edition  of  Johnton'i 
Diet,  queries  if  it  means  "  aheath'd :"  after  all,  probably  Donee  is 
right  when  he  snggests  "  that  the  exiveasion,  though  in  itself  some- 
thing nnmannetlj,  simply  mesne  covered  ai  with  breeehei." 
bree<dllllg  scholar,  a  scholar  liable  to  be  breeched,  flogged,  iiL  140. 
1>reed,-bate,  a  canaer  of  strife  or  contention,  i.  356  :  see  bale. 
breese,  the  gad-fly,  vi.  18 ;  vii.  652. 

Brentford— Z^«/al  teoman  of,  i.  397 ;  the  mich  of  Brentford,  ibid. : 
In  the  correqMnding  scene  of  the  quarto  she  is  caUed  "  Gillian  of 
Bnunford ;"  who  appean  to  haTe  been  a  real  personage,  and  whose 
name  was  well  known  in  oar  author's  lame.  A  blaok-letter  tract, 
oitatled  lyl  of  brapttfordt  latamaU.  Naaly  compiled,  n.d.  4to,  was 
written  by  Robert,  and  printed  by  William,  Copland:  the  "lyl" 
who  flgores  in  that  coarse  tract  "  kept  an  inne  of  lyght  good  lodg- 
yng ;"  bnt  no  mention  is  made  of  her  having  dealt  in  witchcraft. 
Tet  one  of  the  characters  in  Dekker  and  Webster's  Weetmard  So 
saya,  "I  donbt  that  old  hag,  Gillian  of  Brainford,  has  bewitched 
me."  Webster's  Works,  p.  238,  ed.  Dyce,  1857. 
bribed  buck,  i.  m  -.  see  note  IIS,  i-  437. 
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brief,  &  aliort  vritiiig,  an  ftbrtraot :  Then  u  a  brUf  hoa  man,]/  tporU 
art  ripe,  iL  313 ;  Shall  draw  tkif  brief  itUo  at  huge  a  volumt,  ir.  15. 

brief,  a  contract  of  espooaals,  a  lioense  of  mairiage :  Shall  eetm  ex- 
pedient on  Ike  aetc-bom  brief,  iii.  236. 

brief,  a  lettec :  thU  ualed  brief,  it.  272. 

brief,  in  briaf :  Brief,  I  am  To  thoMt  iJiat  prate,  and  have  done,  no 


brief,  rife,  common,  preTalent  (a  provinoialiam) :  A  thotuand  fmti' 

neua  are  brief  in  har\d,  ir.  61. 
briefly,  quickly :  Go  put  on  thy  d^encet.  Eros.  Briefly,  tir,  -m.  566. 
bring  me  oat — Tou,  "Yon  pnt  me  out,  draw  or  divert  me  from  my 

point"  (Caldecott),  iii.  42. 
bring— 7o  b«tn(Aap«rion  to,  a  cant  «iprmsion,vhiohwu  formerly 
common  enough,  tbongh  it  occurs  only  once  in  onr  antht^'a  playa, — 
Crea.  To  bring,  taiele  .*  Pan.  Ay,  a  token  from  Troilue,  vi.  16 ;  and 
we  note  ii,  ti.  103 :  of  the  Ttuiona  explanationa  vhich  thii  phraae 
has  called  forth  none  appears  to  me  satisfactory.  (Compare  the 
following  paxsagea ; 

"  And  I'll  doEe  vith  Bi7*n  till  I  hsTs  gotten  the  thing 
That  he  hath  promia'd  me,  and  then  PU  be  vith  hitn  to  frrin^: 
Well,  nioh  shifting  knaTes  bb  I  am,  the  ambodeitez  miut  play. 
And  lor  oonunodi^  Berre  erery  man,  whataoeTsr  the  world  lay." 

Sir  Clyamon  and  Sir  Clamydei, — Paele's  Workt, 
p.  608,  ed.  Djce,  1861. 
"  And  heere  Ee  hane  a  fling  at  him,  that's  flat ; 
And,  Balthazar,  lU  be  vith  thee  to  bring. 

And  thee,  Lorenzo,"  &e.  Eyd'e  Spanith  Tragedy,  ng.  a  8  Terso,  ed.  1618. 
"  Orlando  ihakes  hinueUe,  and  with  a  spring 
Ten  paces  oS'  the  English  daks  he  cast ; 
Bnt  Braedimart  fram  him  he  coold  not  fling. 

That  was  hehind  him,  and  did  hold  Mm,  lut : 
Bat  yet  tcilh  Oliver  he  aat  to  bring  ; 

For  with  his  flit  he  Emote  him  as  he  past. 
That  doirne  he  fell,  and  hardly  tesped  killing, 
"SvMa  month,  nose,  eyes,  ihe  blond  apaoe  distiUing." 

Harington's  Orlando  FvHoio,  B.  zzxlx.  18,  p.  829, 
ed.lftU. 
"  Citm.  And  lie  go  fomiah  myself  with  some  better  aoooatrimentf , 
and  Jle  be  vnth  you  to  Mn^  presently." 

Heywood'a  Fair  Maid  of  the  Weit,  See.  Part, 
aig.  I.  3  TBTW,  ed.  1531. 
"Lip.  Now,  UistresB  Maria,  ward  yovself :  It  my  itnmg  hope  fail 
not,  I  f^Il  be  with  you  to  bring. 

Shr.  To  bring  what,  sir  t  some  more  o'  yonr  kind  t" 

The  Family  <^  Lote.—iiiiHetoti't  WorJa,  toL  U. 
p.  117,  ed.  Dyoe. 
"  If  he  prove  not  yet 
The  onnning'st,  rankest  rogue  that  ever  canted. 
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VQ  nsrer  see  man  tgiin;  IJbnow  Mm  to  bring, 
And  oan  inkvpret  erery  newtftoehemftkes." 

CupU'f  itmoitfe,— BeRomont  and  Fletohar'*  Worla, 
TDl.  ii.  p.  419,  ed.  D7c«. 
■'£.  Lost.  IiraaldhBTevatoh'dyon,  air,  b;  yont  good  pktienoe. 
For  feireting  in  mj  grotuid. 

Lady.  You  have  bten  ailh  tay  tiiUr  I 

Wei.  Ybb;   (o  fcrinj?. 

E.  Love.  An  heir  into  the  irorld,  he  meuu." 

The  Scornful  Lady, — Beftnmont  uid  Iletehet's  Worki, 
Tol,  iii.  p.  107,  ed.  Dyca. 
"WhydidnotlitilkelteTr  but  I  will  do  Bi>meUmig, 
And  bt  mth  j/ou  to  bring  before  yon  think  on't." 

The  BaW,— Shirley't  WorU,  toL  ilL  p.  86, 
ed.  Giflbrd  Ukd  DJoe. 

The  panage  of  The  Ball  jiut  quoted  hu  been  nuBonderatood  uid 
«wrnpted  hy  Oiflord :  it  belongs  to  one  of  the  plays  whidL  wen 
printed  before  the  edition  was  put  into  mj  hands.) 

broach,  to  spit,  to  transSx,  -n.  320  ;  broach'd,  ii.  316 ;  ir.  496. 

brock,  a  badger,  iii.  357. 

brogues — Clouted,  nailed  ooarae  ahoes,  vii.  701. 

broke  en>»*  .■  see  break  crou. 

broken  mouth,  a  month  which  has  loet  some  of  its  teeth  :  Mynioulh 
no  more  towe  broken  than  thete  hoyi',  iii.  231. 

broken  mime,  iii.  12;  ir.  505;  fi.  44:  "'Broken  mnsio'  meani 
what  we  now  term  '  a  string  band.'  Shakespeare  plays  with  the 
term  twice  [thrice] ;  fltitly  in  Troilta  and  Crettida,  act  iii.  sc  1, 
proring  that  the  masicians  then  on  the  stage  were  performing 
on  stringed  instruments  ;  and  secondly  in  Henry  F.,  act  t.  sc.  2, 
where  he  ujs  to  the  Prench  Princess  Kstherine,  '  Come,  yoni 
answer  in  broken  music ;  for  tby  voice  is  music  and  thy  English 
broken.'  [Again  in  Ak  you  like  it,  act  i.  so.  2  :  'Bat  is  there  any 
else  longs  to  feel  this  broken  mnsio  in  his  sidea?']  The  term 
originated  probably  from  harps,  Intes,  and  such  other  stringed 
inatnunente  as  were  played  without  a  bow,  not  having  the  capa- 
bility to  snstain  a  long  note  to  its  full  daration  of  time."  Chap- 
peH'a  Popular  Murie  of  the  Olden  Time,  ke.  vol.  L  p.  246,  sec.  ed. 

broken  wilh:  see  first  break  with. 

broker,  a  pander,  a  procuress,  a  go-between :  a  goodly  broker,  i.  268 ; 
Thit  bated,  thi»  broker,  iv.  28 ;  To  play  the  broker  (match-maker)  in 
mine  own  behalf,  t.  290 ;  Sence,  broker-laekey,  Ti.  100 ;  all  broken- 
betiMen,yi.52;  they  are  brokers,-m.ll9;  brghrrs  to  defiling, -vai.  iii.. 

broker — A  cra/^  knave  doe»needno,y.  118:  A  proverbial  sentence : 
Bay  haa  "  Two  conning  knaves  need  no  broker ;  or,  a  ciuuung 
knave,  &o."  Proverb*,  p.  127,  ed.  1768. 
brokOB,  deala  as  a  pander,  iiL  251. 
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brooch  in  this  aUhaling  tnorld^A  ttrange,  vr.  179,  "  Le.  is  U  ttnuge 
and  nncommoii  u  a  (rooch  'wMeh  ia  now  no  longer  warn"  (Xa- 
1X)nk)  :  I  donbt  if  there  is  anj  alliuion  here  to  broooliee  being  out 
of  fuhion.  The  word  "  sign"  in  the  pfecediug  line  probably  ng- 
geated  the  ezprenion  "  a  Btrmnge  btvoch  i"  "  It  ia  a  sign  of  lore ; 
and  love  to  Bichard  ifl,  amid  so  macb  hatred,  a  atrange  feeling  for 
anjone  to  display— as  he  wonld  a  brooch  or  ornament."  Q' Brooch" 
— abont  the  precise  meaning  of  which  Malone  squabbled  with 
Uason — was  not  nnfreqnently  need  metaphorically  for  ornament  : 
Iteiilh^  brooch,  indeed,  And  gem  of  all  the  nation,  vii.  189.  "  Theae 
■onnes  of  Uars,  who  in  their  timea  were  the  glorions  Brooches  of 
our  nation,  and  admirable  terronr  to  onr  enemies."  The  World 
nmnet  on  WheeUt,  p.  237,— Taylor's  Worket,  1630 ; 
"  Next  dj'i  old  Charles,  tms  hanor'd  Nottinghun, 
The  Brooch  and  honor  of  his  home  and  name." 

Upon  the  Death  of  King  Jcaui,  p.  834,— id.) 

broooh'd,  adorned,  vii.  681. 

brooded,  It.  40  :  tee  noU  77,  iv.  88. 

brook— ^%  at  the,  Hawking  at  wet«T-fowl,  r.  127. 

broom -groves,  i.  22O:  "The  reading  of  the  elder  editions  is 
'  broom  groTce,'  which  for  what  reason  it  is  altered  [to  '  browa 
groTee*]  I  cannot  conceive.  Ceres  was  certainly  not  the  goddess 
of  the  woods ;  and  those  Toty  broom  giorcB  seem  to  be  ezpieesly 
hinted  at,  in  the  very  words  of  Ceree  which  follow  a  little  below, 
'  my  boeky  acres ;'  which  very  properly  expresa  a  broom-brake,  as 
it  is  called,  at  least  in  the  western  part  of  the  island"  (Heath)  : 
"Broom  in  this  place  signifies  the  ^xtrtium  teoparium,  of  which 
brooms  are  frequently  made.  Near  Gamlingay  in  Cambridgeshire 
it  gToirs  high  enough  to  conceal  the  tallest  cattle  as  they  pass 
through  it ;  and  in  places  where  it  is  cultivated,  still  higher :  a 
oirenmstanee  that  had  escaped  my  notice,  till  I  was  told  of  it  by 
Professor  Martyn"  (Steetems)  :  "  In  the  old  Scotch  song  of  '  Hy 
daddy  is  a  eanker'd  carle,'  the  songBtress  places  her  lover  in  a 
broom-grove ; 

'  Bnt  let  them  sa;,  or  let  them  do. 

For  he's  low  domi,  he's  in  the  broom, 
la  waiting  for  me' "  (Misos} ; 
"Nareeobservutbatas  the  broom,  or^cnuta,  is  alow  shmb,  which 
gives  no  shade,  it  has  been  doubted  what  is  the  exact  meaning  of 
bro(Ha-grovet  f  bnt  there  are  two  kinds  of  broom,  as  mentioned  in 
Xyte's  edition  of  Dodoens,  1578,  p.  GG3,  'the  one  high  and  tawle, 
the  other  lowe  and  small,'  the  first  of  which  is  stated  to  grow  '  com- 
monly to  the  length  of  a  long  or  tawle  man,'  and  Parkinson  enu- 
merates several  other  varieties.  The  Spartium  icoparivm,  which 
grows  to  a  great  height,  is  probably  the  species  alluded  to  by 
Bhakespeate.    There  is  a  notice  in  the  ancient  ramanoe  of  Qny  oE 
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'Vwwiolc,  pLUBuivcd  in  the  Aooliiiileck  lb.  at  BdiubnTgli,  of  three 
himdnd  SarMviB  being  oonoealed  'in  a  brom  field.'  See  the  Ab- 
botifoid  Club  edition,  p.  292"  (Halliwell)  :  "  Huimet  ohknges 
this  ['  broom  grorea']  to '  broum  groves,'  u  does  Hr.  CoUier'a  uuota- 
iar ;  and  a  more  nnhappj  alteration  can  hardly  be  conoeiTad,  aiiice 
it  at  onoe  deetroTB  the  point  of  the  allnnoD:  yelloa,  the  oolonr  of 
the  broom,  being  enf^Meed  eq>eciall7  congenial  to  the  lau-lom  and 
diimined  bwhelnr.  'Thna  Burton,  in  hii 'Anatomy  of  Melancholy,' 
Part  iii.  Seo.  8, — '  Bo  long  aa  we  are  vooer^  and  may  kiss  and  coll 
at  onr  pleaenre,  nodiing  is  so  sweet;  we  are  in  hearen,  aa  we  think: 
but  when  we  are  onoe  tied,  and  have  lost  oor  liberty,  marriage  is 
an  hell :  gire  me  my  gelloie  ho»e  again' "  (Staunton)  :  "  Is  the  word 
yroBt  ever  aiqilied  to  shniba  by  the  Elizabethan  writen  1  Hanmer's 
'  hroan  groTca'  baa  been  before  the  pabUo  for  more  than  a  century, 
and  has  been  Tigoronaly  availed  l^  men  of  eminent  learning  and 
ability,  but  no  instance  of  this  [t.  e.  of  grove  applied  to  shmba]  has 
bean  produced,  and  therefore  I  oondnde  that  none  existe.  The 
notion  of  disconsolate  loTeis  betaking  themselTea  to  groves  is  oom- 
mon  enongh  in  poetry :  Bhakespeara  himself  has  placed  Bomeo  in 
a  sycamore  grove  when  Kosaline  waa  cmel,  and  we  may  jadge 
from  this  the  xnrt  of  grove  he  would  select  for  yomig  gentlemen 
in  the  like  case.  Till  it  can  be  shown  that  a  growth  of  brocm  may 
he  called  a  grove,  it  seems  idle  to  diapate  abtiat  the  height  of  the 
ahmb.  In  Babington's  Botany  it  is  said  to  be  2^  or  3  feet  high, 
and  this  ia  certainly  the  nenal  height  to  which  it  grows  on  Hemp- 
stead Heath,  thongh  occaaionally  a  plant  may  be  fonnd  taller :  I  . 
am  told  that  in  Italy  it  grows  to  the  height  of  6  or  7  feet ;  but  that 
tnrely  ia  no  great  matter. — The  defencw  set  np  for  the  old  read- 
ing ['  broom-grorea']  appear  to  me  aingolarly  weak.  '  Ceres,'  says 
Heath,  '  waa  certainly  not  the  goddess  of  the  woods.'  Teiy  tnie ; 
and  jnat  aa  certainly  she  was  not  the  goddesa  of  '  broom-brakea,' 
or  of  *  vineyards,'  or  of '  boaky  acres,'  or  <  turfy  monntaine,'  or  'nn- 
■hrabb'd  downs,'  or  of  '  flowers,'  or  of  iha  '  sea-marga  sterile  and 
rocky-hard  ;*  all  which  Heath  baa  overlooked.  It  aaema  that  in 
the  present  masque  Ceres  appears  aa  the  Goddess  of  the  Earth, 
Avi^rqp.  That  this  was  the  original  character  of  the  Greek  goddess 
is  probable  from  the  etymology  of  her  name  ;  but  how  Bbake^»eaie 
came  so  to  describe  her,  is  a  qaeation  for  those  who  have  studied 
the  lubject  of  his  leammg.  He  may  have  picked  up  a  good  deal 
of  out-of-the-way  classical  knowledge  from  Jonson  [?].  I  think, 
however,  we  are  warranted  rather  in  asking  why  woods  are  left  out 
in  this  poaaage  than  why  they  are  brought  in. — Haeon'a  quotation 
from  the  old  Scotch  song  proves  nothing  aa  to  hro-ym-groca,  fat 
the  eong  merely  mentions  broom.  Mason  accordingly  is  not  war- 
ranted in  saying  tlkat '  the  eongatreas  placea  her  lover  in  a  broom- 
ffrovt;'  yet  Halliwell  prints  Matoa'a  assertion,  but  omita  the  quo- 
tation with  which  he  supports  it ;  bo  that  everybody  who  troats 
to  his  iixty-giiinea  edition  must  neoestarily  believe  that  the  phraae 
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in  qutaHcai  ocenn  in  tlie  old  song.  Aj  to  HaUiwell'B  300  Saraoens 
hid  in  &  broom  field,  the  last  Totd  (Jield)  is  madj  incompatible 
with  groveB.  Beaidee,  the  same  thing  might  happen,  and  indeed 
has  happened,  in  a  field  of  irheat.  ia  The  Monung  HeraM  of  4 
JdIj  1861,  there  is  an  American  aooonnt  of  3000  rebel*  '  concealed 
in  a  thick  undergrowth  and  wheat  fielda.'  This,  howarer,  wonld 
not  wairant  snch  a  phrase  as  vikeat-groet». — I  moat  oonfeea  that 
Staunton's  note  with  the  qaotalim  from  Barton's  Anatomy  ap- 
pean  to  me  far  more  unhappy  than  Hanmer's  alteration,  ^lake- 
speare  says  nothing  of  the  bloaiom  of  the  broom  ;  he  only  Bpeaka 
t^  its  tkadmc.  Shakespeare  conld  not  have  been  gniltj  of  ao  far- 
fetched an  allusion,  and  auch  a  perrendon  of  langnaga.  I  know  of 
no  passage  in  which  the  colour  yellmo  la  represented  aa '  eapecially 
congenial  to  Isas-lom  bachelors.'  Still,  I  am  aware  of  sereral 
pasaagea  where  yellow  is  mentioned  aa  the  oolonr  otjedUmtg,  bat 
for  the  most  part  with  reference  to  married  people,  not  bachelora : 
I  dareaay,  howerer,  there  are  similar  allnaions  to  the  jtalmuy  of 
the  unmarried  also.  Jokea  abont  yellow  ho»e,  &a.,  are  common 
enough.  But  in  this  paasage  from  Burton  the  phraae  refera  nei- 
ther to  jealonsy  nor  to  nnsnccesafnl  love.  Sorely  the  context  shows 
that  here  '  gire  me  mj  yellow  hose  again'  measa  '  give  me  my  ba- 
ehelor'a  days  again  (when  I  wore  yeitow  hose, — which  were  once  in 
hi^  fashion,  and  are  still  worn  by  the  boys  of  Chriat'e  Hoapital, — 
and)  when  I  was  kissing  and  aolliog  my  intended,  and  not  aatiated 
with  a  wife' "  ( W.  N.  Lettsom). 

brown  bill:  aee  firat  Mil. 

Bro^raist,  iiL  365 :  "  The  Brotimitla  were  so  called  from  Ur.  Bo- 
bert  Browne,  a  noted  aeparatist  in  Qneen  Elizabeth'a  reign.  Bee 
Strype's  Annale  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  vol.  iiL  pp.  15,  16,  Ac  In  his 
L^e  of  WJtitgift,  p.  323,  he  informs  ns,  that  Browne,  in  the  year 
1582, '  went  off  from  the  separation,  and  came  into  the  commnnion 
of  the  church' "(Grey).    Browne  died  in  1630. 

bruising  iron*  of  wraOt—Thy,  t.  445 :  "  The  allosion  is  to  the  an- 
cient mace"  (Henley),  which  was  "  formerly  used  by  onr  TJlngHiTi 
cavalry:  see  Grose  on  Ancient  Armonr,  p.  53"  (Steevehb). 

bruit,  a  lend  report,  t.  302 ;  vi.  99,  571. 

bruit,  to  report  londly,  vii.  Ill ;  tniiterf,  iv.  317  ;  t.  28 ;  vii.  69. 

Brutus  once— There  viae  a,  vi.  621 ;  old  Brutui'  etatue,  vl  630 :  Ln- 
cina  Junius  Bmtits. 

Brutus'  battard  hand,  v.  168  :  "  Bratna  waa  the  son  of  Serrilia,  a 
Bomanladj,whohadbeenconenbine  to  JnliiuC»aar"  (Sieetehb). 

bubukles,  iv.  462  :  According  to  Johnson  {Diet,),  bvbukle  is"  a  red 
pimple ;"  according  to  Narea  (^Glou.),  "a  corrupt  word,  for  car- 
bnocle,  or  something  like  it ;"  according  to  HalUwell  (_Dict.  of  Arch, 
and  Proo.  Worde),  "a  botdi  ot  imposthnme." 

bu<^  q/*  the  first  head,  a  buck  of  the  fifth  year,  ii  192. 
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bock-basket,  a  buket  m  whidh  linen  was  cuiied  to  be  bucJced, 
i.  391  (twic«) :  s«e  the  naxt  mrtdde. 

bucking,  L  383 :  To  ivek  clothes  means  propeil;,  I  belieTS,  to  wuh 
them  in  lie,  uid  beat  them,  vhile  wet,  with  a  sort  of  flattened  pola 
oa  a  table  or  block  ("  Bncata  .  ...  lye  to  teaah  a  buck."  Florio'a 
Ilal.  and  Engl.  Diet. ;  "  To  Buck  Gloaths,  liatta  lixivio  incoqiier*  et 
rudibut  eadere."  Coles's  Lat.  and  Engl.  Diet.)  ;  bnt  we  may  gather 
bom  the  present  ecene  that  the  dirt^  linen  of  the  Ford  familj  was 
to  be  bucked  in  the  river,  and  perhaps  to  be  beaten  on  a  stone, 
withont  the  use  of  lie. 

bucks,  qnantities  of  linen  bucked  at  onoe  (see  abore) :  the  wathet 
buck*  here  at  home,  t.  170. 

buck -'washing,  L  384:  rae  abore. 

buckle,  to  join  in  dose  fight,  to  eogage  with,  to  encounter :  buclele 
vnlh  me,  t.  12  ;  loo  ttrong  far  me  to  bucMe  teith,  t.  70 ;  buckle  with 
thee  bloat  (deal  blows  witit  thee  in  dose  fight),  t.  248 ;  Be  buckled 
vdlh,  T.  £9. 

buckle,  to  bend,  to  bow:  backle  under  life,  iv.  318. 

buckler,  to  defend :  ril  buchUr  thee  againit  a  million,  iii.  149 ;  Ike 
guilt  of  murder  buckleri  thee,  t.  156  ;  buckler  falsehood  tnith  a  pedi- 
gree, T.  283. 

bucklers— /  ffi'w  thee  We,  lyidd  thee  the  victory,  Hay  aside  all 
thoughts  of  defence  ("  Je  te  le  donne  gaign^.  /  gnmt  it,  I  yeeld  it 
thee  ;  I  confeest  thy  action  ;  I  give  thee  the  bucklere."  Cotgrave's  Fr. 
and  Engl.  Diet,  snb  "  Qaigng"),  ii.  138. 

Bucklerabliry  in  eimpk-lime— Smell  like,  i.  382 :  Bncklenbnry 
was  formerly  inhabited  ohieSy  by  drnggista,  who  sold  all  sorte  of 
herbs  (timplei),  both  green  and  dry. 

buff— jl  fellow  all  in,  ii,  34 ;  in  a  euil  of  huff,  ii.  35 ;  And  isnota  buff 
jerkin  a  moet  tweet  robe  of  durance  f  iv.  211:  Buff  wae  formerly 
worn  by  Serjeants  and  catchpoles :  see  durance,  &o. 

bug,  a  bngbear,  iii.  452 ;  v.  309 ;  bug),  iiL  126  ;  With,  ho  t  eueh  bug» 
and  gobline  in  my  life  (With  "  such  multiplied  causes  of  alarm,  if 
I  were  Buffered  to  live,"  CaldeCott),  vii.  201 ;  vii.  713. 

building,  fixture  :  Thit  jewel  holdi  hit  building  on  my  arm,  viii.  24: 
Bee  note  74,  viii.  84. 

bulk,  trunk,  breast  ("  Fettorata,  a  ehocke  againtt  the  brtail  or  bulke," 
Florio's  Ilal.  and  Engll  Diet.;  "  The  Bnlke  of  the  bodia.  Tronc, 
butte."  Cotgrave's  Fr.  and  Engl.  Diet.)  :  my  panting  bulk,  v.  374 ; 
to  ehaiter  all  hit  bulk,  vii.  130  i  Beating  her  bulk,  viiL  300. 

bulk,  akind  of  stall,  board,  or  ledge  outside  a  house,  on  which  artidee 
were  set  for  sale  ("  Baloone  ...  a  bulke  or  etall  of  a  tJiop."  Fiona's 
J((it  and  iSi^I.  iKci. ;"  A  Bulk  (before  a  Shop) ,  ^jjpendiE."  Coles's 
Lat.  and  Et^l.  Did.):  itand  behind  this  bulk.Yd.iU;  »lalU,bulke, 
I,  tL  164. 
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Bullen  I  No,  we'll  no  BitlUnt . . .  This  eandle  burnt  ttol  elsar,  t.  533-4 : 
"  There  may  be  %  pUj  intended  on  the  word  BtUlen,  which  is  uid 
tohftTebeen  an  ancient  provinciAl  name  for  a  candle"  {Staunton). 

bnlly-TOOk,  i.  353,  364  (three  times):  "MewB.  Stearena  and 
'Whallc^  maintain  that  the  above  term  (a  cant  one)  derives  its 
origin  from  the  rook  in  the  game  of  chen ;  but  it  is  vety  impro- 
b^le  that  that  noble  game,  never  the  amoBeineiit  of  gamblers, 
Bhonld  have  been  ransadced  on  this  occasion.  It  meana  a  hectoring, 
ehealiHg'  tharper,  as  appears  from  A  i>«ur  dictionary  of  the  term*  of 
the  canting  crea,  no  date,  12mo,  and  from  the  linee  prefixed  to  The 
oMnpiMf  ^aniMfn-,  1680,  ]2mo,  in  both  Thich  pUoes  it  ifl  spelt  ht%- 
rock.  "Sot  is  Mr.  Whallef  correct  in  stating  that  rodt  and  not 
roolc  is  the  tnte  name  of  the  oheas- piece,  if  he  mean  that  it  is  equi- 
valent to  the  Latin  ru^"  (Dooce)  :  Botinthe  above  passages  the 
Host  naea  bully-rook  jocolarlf ,  certainly  not  as  a  term  of  reproach ; 

andColBahaa"ABnlly(5?^'  \vir/orti*  et  anitiunui:' Lot  and 

(.Fellow,  J 
Engl.  Diet.  (I  may  observe  that  "  Bnllyroci"  occnis  over  and  over 
again  in  Sbadwell's  Svllen  Loveri :  see  his  Workt,  vol.  i.  i^.  26,  37, 
46, 46,  62,  69,  74,  83,  84, 101, 102,  108.) 

bum  it  the  grtateel  thing  about  you — your,  i.  462 :  An  allnsioii  to 
Pompey's  large  tmuk-hoae,  roand  swelling  bnechee: 

bong,  a  sharper,  a  piokpocket,  iv.  344. 

bunting—/  took  thi»  lark  for  a,  liL  23S :  the  Common  Banting, 
Emberissa  miliaria :  "  The  general  resemblance  of  this  Bunting  to 
the  Sky  Lark  in  the  colour  of  its  plnmage  has  given  origin  to  an- 
other provincial  name  by  which  it  is  known,  that  of  the  Bnnting 
Lark."  Yarrell'e  Si*l.  of  Brit.  Birdt,  voL  i.  p.  481,  sec.  ed. 

burden  bear— StOMt  tprites,  the,  i.  189 ;  helike  it  hath  tome  burden, 
tiienf  i.  269 ;  that  goe»  without  a  burden,  ii.  114 ;  ting  my  eongmlJi- 
out  a  burden,  iii.42;  burdenofmy  vmoing  danee,uL  122  ;  guchdtlieale 
bvrdent  of  "  dildoe,"  Ac,  iii.  471 :  "  The  burden  of  a  soog,  in  the  old 
aooeptation  of  the  word,  was  the  base,  foot,  or  nnder-song.  It  was 
snag  thronghont,  and  not  merely  at  the  end  of  the  verse.  Burtlea 
iaderivedfromiourrfoun,  a  drone  base  (French  bourdon)."  ChappeD^ 
Popular  Mueie  of  the  Olden  Time,  &e.  vol.  i.  p.  222,  see.  ed. 

bnrdOCkB,  a  plant  too  well  known  to  have  been  noticed  here,  had 
not  Mr.  Beisly,  in  his  Shakepere'i  Garden,  &c.  pp.  142-3,  quite  mis- 
represented the  reading  of  the  old  edg.  in  the  following  tine,  WUh 
b»rdoeks,  hemlock,  netlles,  euckoo-Jtovxra,  vii.  319,  where  bwdoekt 
is  Hanmer's  highly -probable  correction  for  "  hoar-dockt"  kdA  "  hor- 
docki"  of  the  quartos,  and  "  Bardokee"  and  "  Sardoekt"  of  the 
folios  r  Mr.  Beisly,  however,  erroneously  sapposes  that  the  early 
copies  agree  in  having  "  harlocks"  (which,  in  fact,  is  Farmer's  con- 
jecture), and  says,  "  This  I  consider  shonld  be  cltarlocklt']  or  oar- 
lock[s],  the  ancient  name  of  unld  muelard,"  &e. 
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bnrg^net,  or  burganet,  a  olose-fittiiig  helmet,  so  e&Ued  beotnise  in- 
Tanfed  by  the  Brngnndiuu,  t.  192,  193  (tirioe)  ;  viL  fill. 

bum  daylight,  a  proTerbial  expresnon  derived  from  the  lightiitg  of 
eandlBa  or  Umps  hj  daj,  and  applied  to  wasting  time  in  aoper- 
flnooa  acta,  i.  361 ;  vi  420. 

burning  daiii  take  them  I— A,  -n.  89  :  "  AUading  to  the  venereal 
diaeaaa,  formerly  called  the  bretming  or  burning"  (Mason). 

burst,  broke,  broken  :  Ae  frurst  Ais  ftfoij,  iv.  362 ;  Ihtglantttyotthave 
bwtt,  iiL  105  ;  hath  been  often  bia-tt,  ilL  144 ;  haw  her  bridle  mu 
buret,  m.  151 ;  Your  heart  i»  burst,  Tii.  377. 

Burton -heath,  iiL  UO:  Haans,  no  doubt,  Burlon-aa-the-healh, 
"  a  aniall  village  on  the  borden  of  Warwickahiie  and  Oxfordshire" 
(Kmioht). 

DIUll — Good  wine  neede  fK,  ULn :  "  It  appean  formerly  to  hare  been 
the  cnatom  to  hang  a  Iv/t  of  ioy  at  the  door  of  a  Tintnw.  I  anp- 
pon  icy  was  rather  cbown  than  any  other  plant,  aa  it  has  relatian 
to  Baochna"  (Stbeyens)  :  The  oastom  was  of  great  antiquity : 
"  The  practice  ia  atill  obserred  in  Warwiokshire  and  the  adjoining 
oonntiea,  at  atatate-hirings,  wakei,  &c.  by  people  who  aell  ale  at 
no  other  time.  And  benoe,  I  mippose  [donbUeu],  the  Bvth  tareca 
at  Bristol  and  other  plaoea"  (Bitsoh). 

bnsllMS,  i.  207  :  see  note  6g,  I  247. 

bOBS,  to  kin,  ir.  42  ;  vi.  78. 

but,  nnlees,  except:  To  think  but  nobly  ofmg  grandmother,  1 180; 
but  I  be  deceiv'd,  iiL  141 ,  164 ;  But  on  thit  day  let  ttamm  fear  no  ' 
vreek,iY.Sl;  butgoodinanFuff,iY.3%;  but  Tour  comfort  maket  the 
rueue,  til  554  ;  But  being  eharg'd,  we  vnll  be  elill  by  land,  tiL  573. 

but  /  shall  lose  the  grounds  I  v>orh  upon,  withont  losing  the  grounds, 
Aciii.25S. 

butcher's  eur—TMs,  T.  488 :  "Wolsey  is  said  to  bare  bew  the 
son  of  a  bntcber"  {Johksoh). 

butt — Tou  nmout,  vi,  81 :  "  Patroclna  reproaches  Tbendtea  with  de- 
formity, with  haTing  one  part  crowded  into  another"  (JOHMEON). 

butt-shafb,  "  a  kind  of  arrow,  nsed  for  shooting  at  bntta ;  formed 
withont  a  barb,  ao  as  to  atdok  into  the  bntta,  and  yet  be  eanly  ex- 
tnicted"  (Nares's  Gloss.),  ii.  175  ;  vi  418. 

buttery -bar,  and  lei  it  drink— Bring  your  hand  to  the,  iii.  332 : 
The  buttery-bar  means  the  place  in  palucee  and  in  great  hooaee 
whence  provisions  were  dispensed  ,-  and  it  is  still  to  be  seen  in 
most  of  our  old  collies  :  I  do  not  answer  for  the  correct&esa  of 
tiie  following  explanation ;  "  The  bringing  the  hand  to  the  buttery- 
bar,  and  letting  it  drink,  is  a  proverbial  phrase  among  forward  Abi- 
gails, to  aak  at  moe  for  a  kiss  and  a  present.  Bir  Andrew's  slow- 
□ess  of  comprehension  in  this  particalar  gave  bet  a  jnst  snspioiou, 
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at  once,  of  his  frigiditj  sad  avarice.  She  tlierafore  calls  hia  hand 
dry  ;  the  moiatneoa  of  the  hand  being  a  sign  of  libeialitf ,  u  irell 
in  mattera  of  love  as  money"  (Kekbick). 

buttons  be  diteloi'd— Before  Iheir,  Before  their  bnds  be  opened,  viL 
116. 

battons— Tit  in  hit,  i.  3S0 :  "AU  that  the  Host  means  ia,  that 
Fenton  has  it  in  him  to  succeed :  it  is,  as  it  were,  buttoned  np 
within  his  dress.  There  is  no  sort  of  allnsion  to  bachelors'  bnt- 
tons,"  &n.  (Collier). 

buxom,  lively,  spritely,  iv.  460 ;  viii.  6. 

\>XLy  tatd  gellfU)  dispose  of  utterly,  to  over-reach,  to  betray :  Dottinty 
and  lelC  kit  honour  at  he  plea>es,v.i90  ;  bought  and  lold,  ii.  24  ;  iv. 
70 ;  T.  59.  *51 ;  vi.  28 :  "  To  be  bought  and  sold  in  a  company." 
Bay's  Provcrbi,  p.  179,  ed.  1768.  (So  Harman,  in  his  Caueat  or 
Wartnivgfor  Common  C^rseforx,  £e.,  1573,  "the  lead  lonsey  lan- 
gnage  ....  whereirith  they  bye  and  ull  the  common  peopl*  M 
they  passe  through  the  country."  p.  64,  reprint  1814 ;  and  Skelton, 
in  his  lifagtififycence, 

"  Why,  was  not  lor  money  Troy  bathe  bought  and  tolde  I" 

WoTkt,  »ol.  i.  p.  877,  eS-  Dyco.) 

buzzard,  a  common  and  inferior  kind  of  hawk  (Buteo  vulgarU, 
—see  Tarrell's  Bitt.  of  Bril.  Birdi,  vol  i.  p.  82,  eec.  ed.) :  0  ilmo- 
wmg'd  turtle  /  shall  a  buaard  take  thee  f  iii.  134  j  kita  and  but- 
xarda,  T.  364. 

buzzard,  a  beetle  (so  named  from  its  bnizing)  :  Ay,  for  a  turtle, 
—at  he  take*  a  ftwiorrf,  iii.  134. 

'by,  an  abbreviation  of  ahg  (which  see)  :  Thou  ihall  'by  titU  dear, 
ii.303. 

by  and  Ay,  immediately  :  That  ihall  he  by  and  by,  i.  214  ;  Til  be  with 
her  by  and  by,  i.  393  ;  Now  fetch  me  delaol  hither  by  aadby,-v.  132. 

by  the  fool  muUitade— Meant,  Meant  of  the  fool  multitude,  ii.  374  : 
"The  plain  fact  is  (for  it  needs  not  many  words)  that  the  prepo- 
sitions by  and  of  are  syaonymons,  and  that  our  aucBBtors  used 
them  indifferently,  as  they  were  well  justified  in  doing."  OiSord's 
note  on  Jotuon'i  Worbt,  voL  i.  p.  140. 

by-drinkings,  drinkinga  between  meals,  iv.  260. 

by'r  i<«fi(,byonrLady,ii.lll  (twicB),115;  iii. 347  ;  iv. 233. 240, 243, 
252,  396  i  V.  388,  499  ;  vi.  336,  405 ;  vii.  143, 156. 

by'r  lakm,  by  our  Ladykin,  by  our  little  Lady,  L  214  ;  ii.  286. 


Oaddis-garter,  iv.  234  ;  eaddUiet,  iii.  472 :  Caddie  was  wonted 
riband  or  galloon.  ("  Cruel,  caJdot,  or  worsted  ribbon."  TheRatet 
of  the  Ouitome  hovie,  &c.  1582,  sig.  B  v.  "  Caddae  or  Cmell  riband." 
The  Satee  of  MaTchandisee,  Ac,  n.  d.  sig.  c  5.) 
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CADE— CALF'S-SKIN.  61 

CaAeofharingi,  t.  170:  "Th»t  ia,  t  barrel  of  herriuga"  (JOHNBOH)  : 
"A  cade  is  len  thui  a  barrel.  The  qnuitity  it  should  oontain  fa 
Moertained  by  the  acconnte  of  the  Celaress  of  the  Abbey  of  Berk- 
ing. ' '  Hemorandum  that  a  barrel  of  herryng  ahold  contene  ft  thoa- 
suid  UenTiiga,  and  a  cade  of  heiTTiig  six  handreth,  six  score  to  the 
hondrath.'  Mon.  Ang.  i.  83"  (Halone). 

Cadent,  failing,  vii  271. 

Cftdwall&der,  sumamed  Bhendiged  or  the  Blened,  the  laat  king 
of  Britain  of  the  British  laca  (see  tranal.  of  Caradoc's  Huf,  of 
WaUi  by  Powell  and  Wynne,  pp.  8-11,  ed.  1774),  ir.  497. 

ObSBBX  and  hUfoHane  bare  at  ones — Thatproud-iasuUing  thip  Whieh, 
T.  13 :  "  This  allades  to  a  passage  in  Flntarch's  Life  of  JvUna 
Ctetar,  thus  tranalatad  by  Sir  Thomu  Korth :  '  Ctesar  hearing  that, 
stntigbt  discorered  hiniselfs  unto  the  maister  of  the  pynnace,  who 
At  the  fint  waa  amaud  when  he  iftw  him ;  but  Ctesar,  &c.  said 
nnto  him,  Oood  fellow,  be  of  good  oheere,  &c.  and  f eai  not,  for 
thou  katt  Catar  and  hit  fortune  with  thee'  "  (SteETEns). 

CsBSarion,  Hie  son  of  Cleopatra  by  Jnlins  Cssor,  Tii.  561. 

Cti^— Bit  father  had  never  a  hoiiie  but  the,  t.  170  :  "A  cage  VM  toe- 
marly  a  twm  for  a  prison.  See  Minsheu  in  t.  "We  yet  talk  of  jail- 
birdt"  (Malohe)  ;  "  There  is  scaroe  a  Tillage  in  England  which 
has  not  a  temporary  place  of  confinement  still  called  T?ie  Cage" 
(Steetehh). 

Cain -coloured  beard^A,  a  beard  resembling  in  colour  (sandy- 
red)  that  with  which  Cain  was  commonly  represented  in  tapestries 
and  pictures,  i.  356 ;  compare  Jwku'i  [Aatr],  &c 

CSltL6' B  dough— Our,  vi.  in  \  ^i/ cake  U  dough,^.  US  :  Aproverbial 
Baying,  to  ezpresn  that  one's  hopes  are  froatrated ;  a  caks  which 
comes  ont  of  the  oven  in  that  state  being  conaidered  sa  spoiled. 

Calchas,  tI  63,  64,  62,  &0.;  She  [Cresaida]'*  a  fool  to  ttay  behind 
her  father,  vi.  6 :  "  Calcbas,  according  to  Kiakespeata'a  authority. 
The  Deetrvftion  of  Troy  [see  vL  2],  was  '  a  great  learned  bishop  of 
Troy,'  who  was  sent  by  iMam  to  consult  the  oracle  of  Delphi  non- 
oeming  the  event  of  the  war  which  was  threatened  by  Agamemnon. 
As  soon  as  he  had  made  '  bis  ablations  and  demannds  for  them  of 
Troy,  Apollo  (says  the  book)  annswered  unto  him,  saying ;  Galofaaa, 
Calchaa,  beware  that  thou  retume  not  back  again  to  Itaj ;  but 
goe  thoa  with  Achylles  nnto  the  Qreekee,  and  depart  never  from 
them,  for  the  Qreekee  shall  have  rictorie  of  the  Troyaua  by  the 
agreement  of  the  gods.'  Hi*t.  of  the  Deetrvetion  ofTrog,  translated  by 
Caxton,  Cth  edit,  ito,  1617.  Tbia  prudent  hidi^  followed  the  ad- 
vice of  the  oracle,  and  immediately  joined  the  Greeks"  (Halone). 

oalf^S-skin  mt  Ikote  recreant  limbt-'And  hang  a,  iv.  32  (three 
timee)  ;  Andhang  acalfe-»kinonhiireereantlimbi,iv.3i:  Narei, 
foUowing  a  note  of  Sir  John  Hawkins,  says ;  "  Fools  kept  for  direr- 
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62  CALEBAN— CAMELOT. 

Bion  in  great  families  were  often  distingoiahed  by  ooata  of  eoif- 
jjnn,  with  buttons  down  the  b»ck.  Tlierefore  Constance  and  Fal- 
oonbridgs  mean  to  call  Aoattia  a  fool,  in  tiiat  sarcastic  line  so  oft«n 
lepeated."  Qloa.  in  "  Calf 's-akin :"  But,  as  Ritson  remarks, "  it  does 
not  appear  that  Oonstanoe  means  to  call  Aostria  a/ool,a8  Sir  John 
Hawkins  would  have  it ;  but  she  oertainl;  means  to  call  him  tow- 
ard, and  to  tell  bim  that  a  ealft-tldn  would  aoit  his  Tteftant  limht 
better  than  a  lion's." 
Caliban,  i.  186,  &o. :  "  The  metatheaia  in  Cab'&an  from  Camihai,  is 

eirident"  (Fabuer). 
CalipoliB,  iT.  346 ;  where  see  foot- note, 
oallver,  ahand-gnn (leea  and  lighter  than  a  mnslcet,  and  fired  vith- 

oat  a  rest),  iv.  268,  361  (twice). 
calkins,  the  parts  of  a  bone-shoe  which  are  tnmed  np  and  pointed 

to  prevent  the  horse  from  alipping,  viii.  208. 
call— £«  d*  a,  &0.  iv.  15 ;  A  metaphor  derired  from  bird-catching,— 
one  bird  being  placed  (in  a  cage,  or  fastened  by  a  string)  to  allnre 
othera  to  the  net  by  hia  call. 
oall  ON  Utafor't,  vii.  508 '.  see  note  16,  tiL  602. 
Oall  to,  call  on :  ril  call  to  you,  vi.  522  :  see  note  46,  vi.  533. 
Callet,  or  callat,  a  tinll,  a  drab,  a  jade  ("  Gognenelle,  A  faintd  tille, 
or  teaTme,for  a  weach;  like  our  Gixie,  Callet,  Jft'nz,  c£c."  Cotgrave's 
Fr.  and  Engl.  Diet.),  iii.  M5  ;  t.  121,  261 ;  viL  448. 
calling,  appellation,  name  ;  toould  not  change  that  calUng,  iiL  14. 
Oallino,  eattorevulvr.^iZ:  see  note  131,  iv.  628  :  Imaraddhere 
that  Mr.  Chappell  gives,  from  the  Ms.  known  as  Qneen  Elizabeth's 
Vii^na]  Book,  three  of  the  earliest  Irish  urs  extant,  one  of  which 
is  Oallino  cattwrame,— Popular  iftuic  of  fA«  Oldm  Time,  Ac  vol.  ii. 
p.  793,  see.  ed. ;  and  that  in  Dekker's  SatiTO-maitix,  1602, 1  find 
Tnooa  saying,  "  Naj,  yoor  oohs,  nor  yonr  CalUn-oa  cumot  seraB 
ym  tmne."  Big.  l  4. 
calm,  the  Hostees's  blander  for  qualm,  iv.  341. 
Oambyses'  eetn  —  In  King,  i.  242 :  An  allosion  to  the  play  en- 
titled^ lamentable  TVagedie,  mixed  full  of  pUiant  mirth,  eontaimng 
the  life  of  Cambiiet  Icing  of  Percia,  from  the  begiming  of  hit  ting- 
domevnlo  hie  death,  Mt  owne  good  deed  of  execution,  after  lAa(  wumy 
loicked  deedet  and  tyrannous  murderi,  committed  [sic]  bg  and  through 
him,  and  latt  of  all,  kit  odiotu  death  bj)  God*  Itutiee  appoinled.  Done 
in  tuch  order  aefoiUnaeth.  By  Thoma*  Freeton.  n.  d.  4to. 
Camelot— OooM,  if  I  had  yoa  upon  Sarmn  plain,  Pd  drive  ye  cacle- 
Uwg  home  to  Camelot,  vii.  280 ;  Oxmeht  "  was  the  place  where  the 
romonoM  say  King  Arthur  kept  bis  oonrt  in  the  W«et"  (Wabbcr- 
ton)  :  "  In  the  parts  of  Somersetshire  near  Camelot  tiien  are 
many  luge  moon,  apon  which  great  nnmb«n  of  geeee  are  bred,  so 
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tluit  ntaj  other  plioes  in  England  an  from,  thenoe  snpidied  witb 
quills  and  feathers"  (Hanmeb)  :  Here,  therefore,  there  is  perhapg 
a  double  allniioo, — to  Camelot  ai  famoos  for  its  geeae,  and  to  thoM 
knighte  who  vere  vanqnished  b;  the  Knights  of  the  Sound  Tahl« 
being  sent  to  Camelot  to  jield  theroaelTee  Tassali  to  King  ArUinr. 

camomile,  the  mon  it  U  trodden  on,  An.— Though  the,  ir.  242 1  "  Tha 
style  immediateljridiealediathat  of  I^lyinhiaf^upAuM.*  'TIhh^ 
the  eatnomiU  the  more  it  is  bodden  and  prcaaed  downe,  the  more 
it  ipreadeth  ;  jet  the  violet  the  oftener  it  is  handled  and  ton(^«d, 
the  sooner  it  witheteth  and  decayeth,'  Jto."  (Fasubs)  :  "  Again, 
in  Philomela,  tie  Lady  Fibneater't  SighUngdU,  hj  Bobcrt  Greene, 
bL  L  1595,  sign.  I  4 ,-  '  The  palme  tree,  the  more  it  is  prest  downo, 
tbe  more  it  Bprowteth  np ;  the  eamomill,  the  more  it  u  trodea,  At 
timeter  tmell  it  yeildeth'"  (Bbed)  :  Greene,  in  another  work,  hii 
Carde  ofFancie,  has ;  "  The  Ckmomill  increaaeth  most  beeing  trodeii 
on."  8ig.  q  2  vetao,  ed.  1608. 

can,  to  know,  to  be  skilled  in :  That  defimetitie  mtuie  eon,  -vm.  469. 

OKHpanageJind,  a.  200;  vnth  clapt  can  (oumf ,  TiiL  35 :  aae  not*  90, 
ii.  248,  acd  note  II},  viii.  90.' 

Oan  wttl  on  Kortebaeh—They,  They  are  akilfnl  honemen,  vii.  189. 

canary,  a  wine  ao  called  (see  tocjt,  Ao.)  :  drink  canary,  i.  380;  acvp 
ef  canary,  ill.  SS2 ;  canary  pnt  me  down,  ibid. ;  dnmk  too  nveh 
eanariet,  it.  341. 

canary,  a  blunder  of  Urs.  Qoiokly  for  qwmdary ;  tuck  a  canary,  L 
367 ;  tueh  a  cttaariet,  ibid. 

canary,  a  qoick  and  lively  dance,  said  to  have  Miginatod  ia  tlie 
Canary  Iilands, — an  opinion  which  haa  been  disputed :  maha  yon 
dance  canary,  iii.  224.  ("  The  Canaries  (which  ....  aeems  alw^s  to 
have  had  the  same  tone)  ia  called  '  The  Canaries,  or  The  Bay,^  in 
Mnsiek's  Handmaid,  1678."  Chsppell'i  Popular  Mueie  ofihe  Olden 
Time,  ftc.  ToL  i.  p.  368,  sec.  ed.) 

canary,  to  dance  (properly,  to  dance  a  canary)  :  canary  to  it  v^th 
yoarfeet,u.  183. 

candied ,  sugared,  flattering,  glozing :  the  candied  tongue,  y&.  154. 

candied,  congealed :  aaidiedht  they,  and  melt,  i.  WO;  candied  mth 
MM,  71656. 

candle— fceib  him  vjith,  iii.  36 :  "Alluding  probably  to  St.  Luke's 
Gospel,  ch.  XT.  V.  8 :  '  If  she  lose  one  piece,  doth  [she]  not  li^t  a 
ooMtie,— and  eeek  diligently  till  she  find  it  7' "  (Stbkvknb). 

Oandle-mine,  "  ineshanstifale  magasine  of  tallow"  (Johnsou),  iv. 
S49. 

candlesticks,  WiA  toreh-ttavct  in  UMr  hand— The  honmen  tU 
likejixid,  iv.  478 :  "  Qrandpr^  aDndes  to  the  form  of  ancient  can- 
dleetioks,  which  frequently  represented  human  fignres  holding  the 
sockets  tor  the  li^ta  in  their  extended  hands"  (Stbktkhs). 
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Oaudle -'wasters,  rerellen,  who,  Bitting  up  all  mght,  wute  manj 
candlea,  ii.  129. 

candles'  endtforfap-dragon* — Drink*  off:  %e» fiap-dragon — A. 

candy  dtal  ofcourlay — What  a,  "What  &  deal  of  osndy  ooorteaj" 
(Ualohb),  iv.  222. 

canker,  the  dog-rose:  I  had  rather  he  a  canker  in  a  hedge  thanaroM 
in  hii  grace,  ii.  84 ;  this  canker,  Bolingbroke,  iv.  220  ;  Tt«  canker- 
blooms,  viii.  3T6  (Mr.  Beial;  in.  iaa'Shakepere's  Garden,  &c.  p.  49,  in- 
forms ns  that  in  the  first  and  third  of  the  above  paflMges  our  poet 
refers  to  the  rose-iipange  or  excteaoeace  that  grows  on  thebranohea 
of  the  dog-rose :  but  I  beheve  him  to  be  aa  mnch  mistaken  abont 
tlie  first  passage  as  he  evidentlj  is  with  respect  to  the  third  one, — 
"  The  eanker-bloomt  have  full  as  deep  a  dje 
As  the  perfnniM  tincture  of  the  rases, 
Hang  on  such  thorns,  and  pla;  aa  wantonly 
When  lummer's  breath  their  masliSd  huds  disoloies," — 
where  canker-bloonu  con  onlf  mean  the  bloitorm  oftht  dog-rote). 

canker,  »  caterpillar  ("  The  larva  I  allude  to  {Loxotama  BoKoui) 
....  lives  among  the  blossoms  [of  the  rose],  and  prevents  the 
possibility  of  their  farther  development,"  &o.  Patterson's  Letten 
on  Iht  Nat.  Hitt.  of  the  Ineeclt  meniUmed  in  Shaktpeare't  Play*, 
p.  34) :  t'n  the  tweeteel  btui  The  eating  canker  dtoeUt,  i.  264 ;  EaA 
not  thy  rou  a  canter,  SomereetJ  v.  31  ;  the  canker  death  eatt  up  that 
plant,  vL  416;  The  canker  galU  the  infanU  of  the  tpring,  viL  116; 
This  canker  that  eatt  up  Love'i  tender  spring,  viii,  261  ;  And  loaA- 
aome  canker  Uvee  in  noeetett  bud,  viii.  366 ;  For  canker  vice  the  eweeteet 
buds  doth  love,  viii.  364  ;  like  a  canker  fv  ihefragnmt  rot«,viiL  396  ; 
A  vengeful  canker  eat  him  up  to  death,  viii.  398 ;  to  kill  ^mken  in 
tft«  mutk-rose  btid»,'^i.  282  ;  eankert  of  a  calm  morld,  iv.  268, 

canker-blossom  !3r«(  thief  of  love  I—You,  ii.  299:  "The  ean- 
ker-blouom  is  not  in  this  place  the  blossom  of  the  canker  or  wild- 
roee  . . .  bat  a  worm,"  &c.  (8t£even8)  :  see  the  preceding  article. 

Cannibals,  Pistol's  blunder  for  SannibaU,  iv.  345. 

canopy,  the  canopy  of  heaven :  Under  the  canopy,  vi  207  (twice). 

CanStlok,  a  candlestiok,  iv.  249. 

Cantle,  a  comer,  an  angle,  a  [piece,  a  portion,  a  parcel,  iv.  249 ;  viL 
662. 

cantons,  oontos,  iii.  341. 

canvas -climber,  "One  who  climbs  the  mast,  to  fnri,  or  unfurl, 
the  canvas  or  sails"  (SteeteHs),  viii.  47. 

canvass  thee  in  thtfbroad  eardinaFt  hat — Til,  v.  15 :  "  This  means, 
I  believe,  '  Til  tumble  thee  into  th;  great  hat,  tuid  shake  thee,  as 
bran  and  meal  are  shaken  in  a  meve'"  (Steevenb)  :  here  Mr. 
Staunton  explains  canwue  by  "  toss,  as  in  a  blanket." 

capable,  intelligent,  able^to  ondetstand,  quick  of  ^jvehennon :  if 
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thttrdaaghien  he  capable  (with  k  quibble],  ii.  194  ;  capable  of  thing* 
Mtrioua,  iii.  488 ;  ingentotu,  forward,  capable,  v.  396  ;  the  mora  cap- 
able  ereabtre,  yi.  £1 ;  are  capable  of  nothing  ("  hsTB  b  oapaoi^  for 
nothing,"  BIaloxe)  but  ine^licabk  dumb-»hov>i,  Tii.  153 ;  preaching 
to  tbmei.  Would  make  than  capable,  vii.  170, 

Cftpable,  nuceptible,  imp^sdble,  Benaitile :  capable  of  all  ill,  i.  188 ; 
capable  impretiure  ("  hollow  mark,"  JoBNSON,  "  perceptible,"  Ma- 
LONE,  "  Hnsible,"  Staunton,  "  Taeeirable,"  Gbamt  White),  iii.  51 ; 
hearl  too  capable  Of  every  line,  iii.  209  ;  capable  oflhi*  ambition,  it. 
25 ;  capable  of  fears,  iv.  29 ;  capable  Of  teouTida  and  icare,  IT.  319 ; 
capable  Qf  rmr  fleth,  t.  562  [Bee  note  140,  t.  591). 

capable,  qualified  as  heir,  capable  of  inheriting :  nfmg  land  .... 
To  make  thee  capable,  Tii.  277. 

capable,  capadoiu,  oompr^ensiTe :  a  capable  and  teide  rgeenge.  Til 
429. 

capitulate  against  ui,  drair  up  heads  ca  articles,  combioe,  con- 
federate, against  ns,  iv.  256. 

CapOCChio,  Ti.64:  see  note  ii6,Ti.  119. 

capon — BreaJc  up  thie :  see  first  break  up. 

Capp'd,  took  off  the  cap  in  salatation,  TiL375'.  see  note  i,  Tii.  471. 

capricious  poet,  honett  Ovid,  tmu  among  Ote  Goths — At  the  moet,  iiL 
47 :  "  Caper,  eapri,  caperitiona,  capriciooa,  fantastical,  capering, 
goatish  ;  and  hy  a  similar  sort  of  process  are  we  to  smooth  GolJa 
into  goaUT  (Caldecott)  :  "  No  doabt  there  is  an  alloiuoQ  to  caper 
here :  bat  there  seems  to  be  also  one  to  capere  ;  at  least  the  word 
eapricioua  may  be  used  in  the  sense  of  '  taking.'  Compare  [Brew- 
er's ?]  Zm^uo,  ii.  2,  Dodsle^'s  Old  Playi, -vtii.  t.  p.  132,  lart  ed.; 
'Carry  the  conceit  I  told  foa  this  morning  to  the  part;  yon  wot 
of.  In  my  imagination  'tis  capricioue,  'twill  take,  I  warrant  thee*" 
(W.  N.  Letteou):  The  old  spelling  of  "the  Goths"  was  "the 
Gotei." 

captain,  (ss  an  adjectiTc)  chief ;  the  aii  more  captain  than  the  lion, 
tL  642  ;  eaplaia  Jewell  in  the  carcanet,  viii.  375. 

CaptiOtU  and  inlenible  lieve,  iii.  220  :  "  By  captiou*  I  believe  Shake- 
speare only  meant  recipient,  capable  of  receiving  what  is  put  into 
it ;  and  by  inlenible,  incapable  of  holding  or  retaining  it"  (Ma- 
LOme). 

captivate,  to  niske  prisoner,  to  redace  to  bondage  :  captivate  [the 
participle),  t.  28,  72  ;  captivated,  ii.  185 ;  ci^Hvatei,  t.  250. 

Carack,  a  galleon,  a  lai^  ship  of  harden,  Tiii.  163 ;  a  land  caraek, 
Tii  382 ;  caracks,  ii.  29. 

CarawayB,  comfits  or  confections  made  with  caraway-seeds,  ir. 
393  [In  Sh«dwell's  TToTnan-Giipbiu),  caraway-comfits  are  mentioned 
ta  no  longer  fit  to  appear  at  fashionabla  tables ;  "  The  &idt,  cnb- 
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^ples,  EtweetiiigB,  and  hone-plnmbs ;  and  for  eonfeoHom,  t.  few 
tarraaayt  in  a  Bsull  sawcer,  u  if  his  wonhip's  house  hod  been  a 
loiude  inn."  Workt,  toL  iii.  p.  350). 

earbonado,  a  tneoe  of  meat  cat  oroffi-irise  for  broilin^r,  it.  282 ; 
■ri.  211. 

earbonado,  to  cut  dcosa-viM  for  broiling :  vil  279 ;  earbonadoed, 
iii.  273,  473. 

Oarcanet,  a  neoklaoe  (Ft.  carean),  u.  21  (mbNeqnentl;  in  the  Nme 
plaj  called  a  cKam) ;  captain  (Haperior)jeiMb  in  the  carcmet,  viii. 
375. 

card — The  thipmmCa,  vii.  8  :  "  The  mariner's  oompaas.  Froperiy,  the 
paper  onwhiohthe  points  of  thevind  are  marked."  Name's  Olou.: 
"Kot  the  oard  of  the  mariner's  compass,  but  ishat  we  now  call  » 
chart."  Hnnter's  Neio  IlUut.  of  Shahapeare,  toL  ii.  p.  167  (where 
HacklDyt's  Fir^'nta  RichUi  Valwd,  1609,  and  Sir  H.  Mainwaring's 
Seaman't  Dictionary,  1670,  are  quoted) :  "  A  Sea-caid,  eharta  taa- 
rina."  Coles's  Lat.  and  Engl.  Diet.  (I  find  in  Sylrester's  Du  Bar- 
tai, 

"  Bore,  if  ray  Card  and  Compaiu  doe  not  fail, 
W  are  nser  the  Port."  The  Triumph  of  Faith,  p.  266,  ed.  1611, 
where  the  original  has  "mon  Qnadrant  et  ma  Carte  marine.") 

card— TFe  mutt  iptak  by  the,  "We  most  speak  with  the  same  pre- 
cision and  acenracy  as  is  observed  in  marking  the  tme  distanoee  of 
coaB^  the  heights,  oooreea,  &c.,  in  a  sea-chart"  (Halone),  'rii. 
196. 

card  of  lot:  see/oc'd  itvnih  a  cord  of  ten. 

cardeCU,  properly  qwxrt  d'ieu, "  the  fom-th  part  of  the  gold  [French] 
crown,  and  worth  fifteen  sola"  (DouC£),  iii  268,  276. 

carded  hi»  stau,  it.  255:  see  note  S7,  iv.  299. 

oarduUS  benedictut,  ii.  115  :  "  Carduui  Berudictui,  at  bleased  thistle 
(says  Cogaa,  in  his  Havtn  of  Health,  1595  [but  printed  eaiiiar]), 
BO  worthily  named  for  the  singiilar  rirtaea  that  it  haUi ....  This 
herbe  may  wortliily  be  calied  Benediclug,  or  Omnitnorbia,  tlutt  ia,  a 
salre  for  every  sore,  not  knowen  to  physitians  of  old  time,  bat 
lately  revealed  by  the  special!  provideQce  of  Almighty  God"  (Stbe- 
tenh). 

care  Mtled  a  cat^What  though,  ii.  132  :  A  prorerbial  expreadon :  Uty 
gives  "Care  will  kill  a  cat."  Proverbi,  p.  84,  ed.  1768. 

careers— /*cu«aj  th« .-  see  pasted  the  careers,  &c 

careful  Aotir«,  hoars  of  oare,  of  distress,  iL  61. 

careful  man— a,  iii.  380 :  "  I  beliere,  means  a  man  who  has  such  a 
r^aid  for  his  character,  as  to  oititle  him  to  ordination"  (SrSB- 
tekb). 
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cares  it  be  not  done,  "  makM  provinon  tliat  il  taa.j  not  be  done"  (Ha- 

LOHB),Tui.  11. 

carl,  K  ohnrl,  a  nulio,  a  peuMit,  &  boor,  vii.  711. 

carlot,  the  mme  in  ugnifiaation  u  earl,  iiL  63. 

carnations :  see  giUyvori,  Ac 

carpet  eoiuideration—Xitight  dubbed  oti,  iiL  373 :  Carpet  Imig^  were 
knighta  dabbed  at  oonrt  by  men  feTonc, — not  od  tiie  field  of  bat- 
Ub  for  their  militarjr  azploita :  our  early  miton  eonatentl;  speak 
of  them  with  great  contempt ;  and  earpet-kmght  became  a  term  for 
an  effeminate  penon. 

carpet 'mongers,  equivalent  to  oarftt-hughtt,  eflaminate  per- 
sona (see  preceding  article),  iL  139. 

carpets,  table-coveni  of  onuunental  tapeoti; :  the  earpeU  laid,  ui. 
150. 

carry  coal*,  to  pnt  np  wiUi  iiunlta,  to  nibniit  to  as;  d^fiadation 
("  n  a  do  feu  en  la  teste.  See  t*  can/  choUericke,  furiovi,  or  eoW' 
agioue;  he  teiil  earrie  no  coaCet."  CotgraTe's  Fr.  eatd  EngL  Diet, 
sub  "  Terte")  :  the  men  inould  carry  eoala,  iv.  4fi2  ;  wt'U  not  carry 
eoal$,  vi.  388 :  "  From  the  mean  natnre  of  this  oconpation,  it  eeeme 
to  have  been  eomeirhat  hastily  oonoluded,  that  a  man  who  wonid 
carry  eoali  would  submit  to  any  indignity.  Hence,  to  carry  coab,  in 
Uie  aenae  of  tamely  patting  np  with  an  affront,  oooora  perpetaally  in 
OUT  old  writera,  both  aeriooa  and  aomic"  .  . .  . "  In  all  great  honaaa, 
bnt  particnlarly  in  the  loyal  rendeneee,  there  ware  a  number  of 
mean  and  dirty  dependents,  whose  ofSce  it  was  to  attend  the  wood- 
yard,  sooUeriea,  &e.  Of  these  (for  in  the  lowest  deep  there  wM  a 
lower  still)  Ifae  most  forlorn  wretches  seem  to  have  been  seloctol  to 
carry  eoala  to  Uie  kitchens,  halls,  Ac.  To  this  smntty  regiment,  who 
attended  the  prognaMs,  and  rode  in  the  carts  with  the  pota  and 
kettles,  whioh,  with  every  other  article  of  fnmitnre,  were  then 
moved  from  palace  to  palaoe,  the  people,  in  derision,  gave  tiie 
name  of  black  guards,  a  term  rinoe  become  sofflciently  familiar, 
and  never  properly  explained."  Gifford'a  notes  on  Joruon't  Workg, 
tdL  ii.  pp.  169, 179.  (In  Lyiy's  Midat  mention  is  made  of  "  one  of 
Uie  Cole  honse,"  sig.  f  4,  ed.  1592,  i.e.  one  of  the  drndges  aboat  the 
palace  of  King  Hidas.) 

carry  out  my  ade—Sanlly  ehtUl  /,  vii.  336  :  "  The  bastard  means, 
'  I  shall  soamely  be  able  to  make  ont  my  game.'  The  allusion  is  to 
a  party  at  cards,  and  he  is  afraid  that  hs  shsll  not  be  able  to  make 
his  side  sncoessful"  (UasoN) :  In  the  phraseology  of  the  card-table 
to  Mtupatide  was  tobeoome  psrtnersin  a  game;  to  pull  ot  plvck 
down  a  ode  was  to  occasion  its  loss  by  ignorance  or  treachery ;  and 
to  carry  ovt  a  tide  was  to  carry  out  the  game  with  success :  see 
OiSord's  note  on  Hassinger's  Work*,  vol.  i.  p.  IGO,  ed.  1813 ;  and 
note  in  my  ed.  of  Beaumont  and  Fletoher's  Worke,  vol.  i.  p.  343. 
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Oart,  m  oar,  m  cluuiot :  Phabv*'  eart,  -m.  157. 

carve  <<w,  muIUfp— ^cean,ii.  220;  »hedi»courie»,*heeane»,i.Zti; 
earv»  her,  drink  to  her,  TiiL  191:  That  carve  i«  here  nnd  to  d««cribe 
some  particnUr  form  of  action,— some  iign  of  inteUJgcnce  and  fa- 
vour,— was  first  shown  by  the  late  Joseph  Hnnter  {Nea  lUuil.  of 
ShtJcapmre,  vol.  i.  p.  215),  who  observed  that  the  word  "  o«cut8  in 
a  very  ntre  poetic  tract,  entitled  A  Propheeie  of  Cadioallader,  hut 
King  of  the  BriliainM,  bj  WiUiam  Herbert,  4to,  1604,  which  opens 
with  a  dewription  of  Fortaoe,  and  of  some  who  had  songht  to  gain 
her  favour ; 

'  Then  did  this  Qneene  her  wsndering  coicli  ascend, 
WhMe  wheels  were  more  mooDBtsni  than  the  wind : 
A  might;  troop  this  empress  did  attend ; 

There  might  70a  Cains  Maiini  carving  find, 
And  martial  Bylla  oonrting  Tenns  kind' :" 

To  these  lines  addnced  by  Mr.  Hunter  I  afterwards  (in  my  Few 
NoUt,  Ac.  p.  20)  added  the  following  passages ;   "  Her  amorons 
glances  are  her  accosers ;    her  Tory  lookee  write  sonnets   in    thy 
commendations ;  she  caruM  thee  at  booid,  snd  cannot  sleeps  for 
dreaming  on  thee  in  bedde."  Tiay'a  lUofGulU,  1606,  sig.  d. 
"  And  if  thy  rival  be  in  presence  too, 
Seem  not  to  nark,  bnt  do  aa  otbeis  do ; 
fislnts  him  friendly,  give  him  gentle  worda, 
Betom  all  eonrtesies  that  he  aSbrdB ; 
Drink  to  him,  carvt  Iiith,  give  him  compliment; 
This  shall  thy  mistress  more  than  thee  torment." 

Beanmont's  Eemtdg  of  Lave, — B.  and  Fletcher's  Work*, 
voL  li.  p.  483,  ed.  Djce. 

(Beanmont's  Remedy  of  Love  is  a  very  free  imitation  of  Ovid's  Re- 
media  Amorie;  and,  as  &t  as  I  can  discover,  the  only  part  of  the 
original  which  answers  to  tlie  [ceceding  pass^e  is, 

"  Hnnc  qnoqne,  qno  qnondam  niminm  rivals  ddebas, 
Vellem  dedneres  hostis  habere  looo. 
At  certe,  qoamvis  odio  remauente,  lolutii."  v.  791) : 

More  recently  Ur.  Grant  White  has  still  further  illustrated  the 
word  carve.  "  Thus,"  he  says,  "  in  .^  very  Woman,  among  the  CKo- 
ractert  published  with  Sir  Thomas  Overbmry's  Wife;  'Her  light- 
BMse  geta  her  to  swim  at  the  top  of  the  table,  where  her  wrie  little 
finger  bewraies  carviitg ;  her  neighbonn  at  the  latter  end  know 
they  are  welcome,  and  for  that  pnrpoee  she  qneacheth  her  thirst.' 
Big.  E  3,  ed.  1632.  Uee  also  Littleton's  Lalin-EnglUh  Lexicon,  1676 ; 
'  A  Carver :  —  chironomns.'  '  Ghironomns ;  —[  One  that  uteth  ajriah 
tnoHom  with  kit  hande.'  '  Chironomia; — A  kind  ofgetlare  isilA  tha 
handi,  either  in  dancing,  carving  of  meat,  or  pleading,'  &e.  &o" 

carve  for  W<  own  rage — To,  "  To  supply  food  or  gntifioation  for 
his  own  anger"  (BxEEVEMs),  viL  408. 
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CSBB,  skill :  a  griasle  on  thy  cote,  iii.  369  ;  though  my  eatt  be  apit^l 
me,  Ac.  (with  a  qmbble),  iii  489. 

CaS6,  to  akia  (a  hantiDg  term) :  ere  uv  com  him,  iii.  254. 

case,  a  pair,  a  conpla :  /  have  not  a  cote  of  lines,  iv.  451  (Compan 
"  this  eaxe  of  rapien."  Harlove'a  Faiuttu, — Worhs,  p.  89,  ed.  Djce, 
1858;  "twoeoMof  jewek."  yft,\»,tw'hWh.iUDeinl,—Work»,f.l% 
ed.  Dfce,  1857 ;  "  a  oim  of  pistols."  Middleton  and  W.  RtnrleT's 
jSiMiii«&  (?ip«y,— Hiddleton'B  Worla,  vol.  iv.  p.  177,  ed.  Dyoe). 

case  of  ei/etf—What,  vtiA  the,  tH.  326  :"  The  cote  of  eyes,"  sajra 
Stoevena,  "  is  the  socket  of  eitber  eye  ;"  and,  to  confina  his  ezpU- 
nation,  he  cites  from  The  Winter's  Tale,  "  to  teaf  At  auet  of  Iheir 
eget,"  act  t.  sc.  2 :  but  perhapa  Bowe  was  right  when  he  gnbatitated 
**  What,  with  this  ease  ofej/etf"  Le.  with  such  a  pair  of  no-ejea  as 
thia  ?    See  the  preceding  article. 


OSMhierod — Wai,  at  they  tay,  L  349 :  Here  cathiered  has  heea  ex- 
plained "carried  out  of  the  room," — "turned  out  of  company," — 
and  "  cleaned  out :"  eligat  lector. 

Caek,  a  caaket,  r.  163. 

Caaaaiia— Gregory  t{«,  V.  540:  "Was  the  King's  Orator,  as  he  was 
called  in  Rome,  and,  according  to  the  hoosehold-boobs  of  Hemy 
VIIL,  was  in  the  receipt  of  a  large  annnol  salary  for  his  serricaa 
in  Tatioos  parts  of  Italy"  (Collieb). 

CaSflilU— Four  brother,  vi.  632  ;  my  brother  Cauiut,  v'l.  675  :  "  Cos- 
sin*  married  Jonia,  Bmtoa's  sister"  (Stbbtens). 

caSBOCka,  loose  outward  military  coals,  iii.  265. 

oast,  to  Hinmi— ;  ihe  tUxte  ....  Cannot  aith  eafety  east  him,  viL  379; 
Our  general  catt  us  Atu  early,  vii.  404  ;  cast  in  hit  mood  (anger), 
TiL411;  Thai  I  wot  east,  jii.  409. 

cast,  nsed  with  a  qmbble  between  its  two  senses,  "to  throw"  and 
"  to  Tomit :"  though  he  (drink)  took  up  my  legs  sottulimt,  yet  I  made 
a  shift  to  east  him,  Tii.  26  ;  What  a  tfrunien  knave  was  the  sea  to  east 
Ihee  in  ow  way  I  TiiL  22. 
Caat,  to  empty :  Bit  filth  within  being  cast,  i.  479 :  "  To  eatt  a  pond 
ia  to  empty  it  of  mnd"  (Johnson). 

caat,  to  cast  op,  to  compute  :  Let  it  be  eatt,  qndpaid,  It.  367. 

caat-llps  of  Diana,  lips  left  oil  by  Diana,  iii.  49. 

cast  waUr,  to  find  ont  diseases  by  inspecting  the  nrine ;  catt  7^ 
water  of  my  land,  vii.  65. 

Oastilian,  a  cant  term,  abont  the  origin  of  which  the  commenta- 
bxa  have  nseleasly  pnzsled  UiemselTea,  i.  373. 
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TO  CASTILIAKO-CATIJNG& 

OoBtlllano  voUo,  iii.  831 :  EqniT»le&t  to  "  put  on  toot  GutQiaa 
oonntenance,  that  is,  jonr  grave  loleimi  looks"  (Waxbckton). 

castle— rU  to  my,  T.  211 :  "  Sandal  Caatle,  near  Wakefield  in  Yoric- 
■hin"  (Ualohe). 

Castle  ia  Saint  AOan'l—The,  t.  195 :  Me  note  iii,  v.  229. 

OUBUb  on  thy  head  / — Wear  ii,Ti.S9  :  "  A  dam  helmet,  whicli  oorered 
the  whole  head,  wu  called  a  catlk  [see  note  7G,  vi.  366]"  (Was- 
bortdn)  ;  "  Troilna  doth  not  adriae  J>iomed  to  weir  a  helmet  on 
hia  head  j  that  wonld  be  poor  indeed,  foi  he  alwaya  wore  one  in 
batUe  ;  but  to  gnaid  hia  head  with  Uie  most  impenetrable  armour, 
to  shut  it  np  even  in  a  eaitle,  if  it  were  poanble,  or  elM  hi«  aword 
ihonld  reach  it"  (Hkatb). 

CBMtlB— Writing  dettntction  on  the  eaemi/'*,  ji.  317 :  tee  note  76,  vi 
3G6. 

OaBtleS  mtmnUd  tloMd—Where,  t.  126 :  see  note  xii,  t.  229. 

est,  and  ghool  at  me — Sang  me  in  a  hoUle  like  a,  iL  SO ;  It  appears 
that  ftomerl;  cats  (oocaaionall;  faoUtioni  onee)  were  hong  np  in 
haakets  and  shot  at  with  arrowa ;  abo  that,  in  some  conntiea  of 
England,  thej  were  endosed,  with  a  quantity  of  soot,  in  wooden 
bottles  soBpended  on  a  line,  and  that  he  who  could  beat  out  the 
bottom  of  the  bottle  as  he  ran  under  it,  and  yet  escape  its  con- 
tenta,  was  "  the  hero"  of  the  iport ;  see  Bteevens's  note  ad  I.;  "It 
is  RtiU  a  divaraion  in  Scotland  to  hang  up  a  cat  in  a  small  cask  or 
firkin,  half  filled  with  soot ;  and  Qken  a  parcel  of  clowns  on  horse- 
back try  to  beat  out  the  ends  of  it,  in  order  to  show  their  dex- 
terity in  escaping  before  the  contenta  fall  upon  them."  Perc^'a 
Bel.  0/  A.  E.  Poetry,  vol.  i.  p.  155,  ed.  1794. 

cat — Here  ie  Aal  wMeK  will  give  language  to  you,  i.  204 :  "  AUadii^  to 
an  old  proverb,  that  good  liquor  toilt  make  a  cat  tpeal^'  (SteevkiIb). 

cat  r  th'  adage—Like  the  poor,  vii.  19 :  "  The  adage  allnded  to  is, 
'  The  oat  loves  Gsli,  but  dares  not  wet  her  feet ;' 

■Catiu  amat  piicea,  sed  non  rnlt  tingere  plantaa'"  (Joshboh)  : 
"  It  U  among  Heywood'a  Pnrverbe,  ed.  1596,  Q  2 ; 

■  The  oat  would  sate  fish,  bat  she  will  not  rntte  her  feete'"  (Bosnu.), 

Cat-O'  -mOFOntElill,  a  wild-cat,  i.  225 ;  cat-o'-momUain  looks,  i.  S66 : 
"  A  term  borrowed  &om  the  Spaniards,  who  call  the  wild-cat  gaio- 
montet"  (Douce). 

Catalan—.^,  i.  363  ;  iii.  347  :  Heaning  properly  a  native  of  Cataia 
or  Cathay,  i.  e.  China,  is  luppoeed  to  have  become  a  cant  term  for 
a  thief  or  gbarper,  because  the  Chinese  were  notorious  for  their 
skilful  thieving  ;  bnt  in  the  second  of  the  above  passages  it  ia  oer- 
tainly  used  playfully  by  Sir  Toby  aaa  term  of  reproach  or  contempt. 

oatUngfl,  Inte-Btringe  or  violin- strings,  made  of  oat-gut,  vi.  61 
hence  the  name  of  a  musiuan,  Simon  Catiing,  vi.  461. 
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•eats— Awee  9;  Ti  4ie ;  Qood}atBofeatt,-n.A3.9:  see  TyboU,St.a. 

cause,  caiue  of  qnurel,—*  faahiomblB  term  in  the  aoieiioe  of  dnel- 
liog:  The fint  <md  tecondeaaaeviill not  tene my  tuTn,TL  VIS-,  found 

the  quarrtl  mw  upon  the  teventh  eavMe,  iii.  73  ;  a  gentleman 0/ 

the  firtt  and  teeond  cause  ("  one  who  qnarrek  b7  the  book,"  War- 
BDBTOK  ;  and  Bee  hook— We  quarrel  in  print,  by  the),  vi.  418. 

Cautel,  cnft,  deceit  {"Oantelle:  A  wile,  caaUll,  skigkt;  a  craftie 
Ttaeh,  or  fetch,  guilefuU  deaiie  or  endeuor;  aUo,  craft,  guhtiltie, 
trttmperie,  deceit,  eoutetiagt."  ColgnTe's  Fr.  and  EngL  Diet.),  Tii. 
116;  Applied  to  eautele  ("Applied  to  inflidiona  pnrpoots,  witii  rab- 
tel^  and  aaaang,"  Malome),  viL  448. 

Canteloua,  insidiooa :  eaaleloiu  hait*,  vi.  20D. 

CKOXeixmB—Cowtrds,  aitd  mm,  vi.  634 :  Here  "  cautelom  is  caatioiu 
■ad  wtxj  ftt  least  to  the  point  of  eowaidiee,  if  not  to  that  of  inii- 
dkmsHM  and  tdaker^,"  G&aik. 

caviare  to  the  general,  vii.  143:  Caviare  la  the  roe  of  a  kind  of 
rtnigeon,  and  of  other  fish,  pickled,  talted,  and  dried,  which  came, 
«nd  still  oomea,  from  Bosna :  Hamlet  meana  that  the  pla^  in  quw 
tioa  ms  <rf  too  high  a  lelisb  for  the  palates  of  the  mnltitiide. 

cease,  to  cause  to  cease,  to  atop :  Particularities  and  petty  »ounde  To 
eea»e,T.  194;  vxmld ceate  The pramt poiner  o/'Zi/e,  tii.  728;  he  not 
ua»'d  With  slight  denial,  n.  523. 

cease,  to  daceaae,  to  die :  hath  shall  cease,  mihoul  your  ranedfi,  iii. 
281 ;  Fall,  andceasel  viL  344. 

censer  in  a  barber's  shop— Like  to  a,  iii.  161 :  The  censers  formed; 
□Bed  in  barbera'  shops,  to  sweeten  them  with  cheap  perfnmes,  had, 
of  ooQise,  their  coven  perforated. 

censer — Thou  thin  man  in  a,  ir.  398 :  It  has  been  sapposed  that  the 
alloaion  ia  to  one  of  the  thin  emboased  dguree  in  tlie  middle  of  the 
[derced  convex  lid  of  a  eenaar  or  fire-pan,  in  which  ooarae  per- 
fumes were  bnrned  to  sweeten  the  atmoaphere  of  the  moatj'  rooms 
in  onr  author's  days :  bnt  Mr.  Grant  White  underatands  censer  to 
mean  aome  kind  of  c*p, 

CdUmre,  jiidgment,  opinion :  n^just  censure,  iiL  435  ;  To  give  their 
oensure,  t.  27 ;  To  give  his  cenrore,  v.  122 ;  Durst  wag  his  tongue  m 
eensura  (in  giving  an  opinion  which  of  the  two  made  the  more 
qdandid  appearance) ,  t.  485 ;  Take  each  man's  eensure,  vii.  1 17  ;  in 
the  general  censure,  vii.  120;  the  censure  of  the  inhich  one,  vii.  153  ; 
In  Mature  of  his  seeming,  vii.  155  ;  mouths  qf  wisest  censure,  vii.  409  ; 
Zmof  not  breathe  my  censure,  vii.  444  ;  the  strongest  in  our  censure, 
viiL  31  ;  To  give  your  censures,  v.  388 ;  ovrjusi  censures,  viL  66. 

OUUUre,  judicial  sentenoe :  Tour  htaoiest  censure,  vi.  237  ;  the  ctn- 
smre  if  this  hellish  mlUUn,  vii.  470. 

censure,  to  paaa  jndgment  or  opinion  4m :  Should  cenetire  thus  on 
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Icvtii/  gentltmen,  i.  267 ;  etnmre  me  by  what  ftm  tetre,  t.  82 ;  eauvrt 
well  the  deed  ("  Eipjvove  the  deed,  judge  the  deed  good,"  Johk- 
BOM),  t.  149;  ceruare  me  myour  vdidom,  tL  665;  By  our  beet  eyee 
cannot  be  centared  ("  estimsted,"  Halone),  ir.  21  ;  how  you  are 
eentuTtd  here,  ri.  159 ;  hota  are  toe  ceatured*  ibid. ;  Htnc,  my  lord, 
I  may  be  cemurtd,  viL  304  ;  That  £«n*ure(  ("  estimfttes,"  Malone) 
falaely,  viiL  423. 

cenanro,  to  pui  senteDce  jndiuallj :  That  are  to  eeature  them,  vii. 
336 ;  'Sae  cenmr'd  him  already,  i.  456. 

century,  a  hnndred :  $aid  a  century  qf  prayer*,  viL  706. 

century',  a  compuij  of  a  handled  men :  A  century  tend  forth,  vii. 
319  ;  ditpateh  Thote  centuriet  to  our  aid,  n.  154. 

ceremoitlea,  "  hononuy  omsments,  tokens  of  reapeot"  (MalONe)  : 
^  you  do  find  them  deek'd  with  eeremoniee,  vi.  617;  "'Bj  eeremoniee 
must  here  be  meant  what  are  in  the  next  speech  of  FUviiu  called 
'  Ctesai's  trophiei,'  and  are  described  in  the  next  scene  as '  Malta,' 
vhich  were  hang  on  Cnsar'e  inutgea"  (Gbaik). 

ceremonies,  ■' omens  or  signs  deduced  from  sacrifiew  or  other 
oetemoninl  rit«"  (Halone)  :  (y/aittaty,  of  dreamt,  and  ceremoniet, 
ri.  640. 


Cems,  ooncenis,  iii.  172. 

cert&inty  of  ihit  liard  life — The,  "  The  certtun  consequence  of  this 
hard  lile"  (Malone),  vii.  709. 

Certes,  oertunlf,  i.  215 ;  ii.  40, 1% ;  ▼.  485 ;  viL  375. 

cess— Out  of  all,  Ont  of  all  measure,  it.  224  (A  phrase  of  doDbtfiil 
origin :  Cotgrave  gives  "  Sans  cease.  Vneaatmtly  ....  aleo,  exeet- 
mnely,  immoderately,  out  of  all  ceue  and  erie,"  Fr.  and  Engl.  Diet.'). 

Cesse,  to  cease,  iii.  278  (Mr.  Knight,  who  rightlj,  on  account  of  ih« 
rbynie,  retains  this  archaism,  quotes  an  instance  of  it  &om  Chan* 
eer's  Troilut  and  Oreenda .-  but  Shakespeare  must  have  met  with  it 
in  Tsrioas  books  that  were  to  him  of  recent  date:  e.g.  in  Phaet 
and  Twyne's  jEneidot  ,- 

>'  This  apokeu,  irith  a  thought  he  makes  the  swelling  seas  to  eeue. 
And  sunne  to  shine,  tui  doods  to  llee,  that  did  the  skies  oppreese." 

B.  i.  Big.  a  iii  ML  1584). 

CeStron,  a  cistern,  viii.  193. 

CTtBitTI  with  erumbt —  Qo,  rir,  rub  your,  iii.  349 ;  Gold  chains  were  for- 
merly worn  b;  persons  of  rank  and  dignity,  and  by  rich  merchants, 
— a  fashion  which  deeoended  to  upper  serranls  in  great  houses,  and 
to  stewards  as  badges  of  office ;  and  these  chains  were  nsuall; 
cleaned  I^  being  robbed  with  crumbs. 

chairs  of  order  lookyouieour  Wilhjaice  ofbalm,&a. —  The  teveral, 
i.  412 :  "  It  was  an  article  of  onr  ancient  Inxniy  to  mb  tables,  &o. 
with  aiomatio  herba"  (Steetenb). 
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ohalio'  d,  having  cnpo  ("  It  rnxj  be  noted  that  the  onp  of  k  flower 
is  nlled  ealix,  whence  ehalkt"  Johnsok),  vii.  661. 

challenge,  You  thall  Tiot  ht  myjndg6—Make  my,  t.  620:  "  Qtal- 
latgt  ia  here  a  verbumjurU,  n  law-term.  The  orinunal,  when  he 
rafoMs  a  jnrynuE,  aajB  *  I  challenge  him' "  (Johnson). 

cbajaaheT—Wtlcome,  neett  prince,  to  London,  to  your,  t.  392  ;  "  Lon- 
don waa  andentlf  called  Oimera  Regit"  (Pope)  ;  "This  title  it 
begwi  to  have  immediately  after  the  Norman  conqucBt.  Bee  Coke's 
4  Inst.  243 ;  Camden's  Britannia,  374 ;  Ben  JonRon'a  Account  of 
King  James's  Entertainment  in  pasung  to  his  Coronation,  &o. 
[Jmiaon'a  Work*,  vol.  vL  p.  128,  ed.  OifCord]"  (Beed). 

Chamberers,  men  of  intrigne,  vii.  424. 

Ohambors,  small  pieces  of  ordnance:  charged  chamberg  (withaqaib- 
hlB),iv.  342 ;  cftamiw*  JO  of,  iv. 449, 451 ;  cftomier*  rfiscAarprf,  V.  602. 

diampain,  open  conntrj,  iii  358 ;  champama,  vii.  251. 

changeling,  ii.  275,  277,  306 :  "  Changeling  is  commonly  nsed  for 
tiie  child  HQpposed  to  be  left  by  the  fairies,  fant  here  for  a  child 
taken  away"  (Johnson)  :  "  It  is  here  propeil;  used,  and  ia  its  com- 
mon acceptaiion;  that  is,  for  a  child  got  in  exchange.  A  fair;  is 
now  speaking"  (Ritson). 

channel,  a  kennel :  IhrvK  the  qvtan  in  the  channel,  iv.  330 ;  At  if  a 
ekamiel  ehoald  be  ealVd  the  tea,  t.  261 ;  Here  friend  by  friend  tn 
bloody  ekamul  lie*,  viiL  329. 

chanson^TAcjfnf  rowo/tAejnoM,  vii.  142:  This  ia  eipluned  by 
the  reading  of  4to  1G03,  "  the  first  verse  of  the  godly  baUet." 

chai>e,  iii.  265 :  "  The  chape  was  the  metal  part  at  the  end  of  a 
scabbard,  the  portion  of  Uie  scabbard  whioh  protected  the  sharp 
end  of  the  dagger  or  similar  weapon  ....  it  is  sometimes  nsed 
for  the  hook  or  loop  at  the  top  of  a  scabbard"  (Halliwell): 
"  A  Chape  (the  Iron  point  of  the  Boabbard),  Vagina  ferratnentum, 
rotbvm,  hrica,  macro,'"  Coles's  Lot.  and  Engl.  Diet. 

ohapeleSS,  withont  a  chape  (see  chape),  iii.  144. 

chapmen,  selleis :  by  bate  tale  of  chapmen'e  tongutt,  ii.  176. 

chapmen,  buyers :  you  do  at  chapmen  do,  vi.  63. 

cha]M,  jaws :  open  your  ehapt  again,  L  204 ;  hit  dead  chape,  iv,  22 ; 
your  mouldy  ckapa,  iv.  344 ;  B^ore  hit  ehapt  he  ilain'd,  v.  149 ;  a 
pair  of  cAtQis,  vii.  544. 

chaps,  defts,  breaks  in  Uie  oontinnity  of  the  skin  :  myfrotiy  tigtu 
and  ehapt  of  age,  vi.  351 ;  Ber  eheeki  vnlh  ehapt  and  wrinklet  wert 
ditgutt'd,  viii.  3ii8. 

character,  handwriting,  writing :  'Tie  Hamlet't  character,  vii.  188 ; 
tho^h  ihau  didtt  produce  My  very  character,  vii.  27G  ;  Sitiee  mind  at 
firtt  ia  character  wat  done  ("  Binoe  thonght  was  fint  expreesed  in 
writing,"  Stadston),  viii.  376. 
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oharaotW— 7^,  "  Thj  deecriptum,  iA.  tlie  wntiiig  kftonmdB  dU- 

oovered  with  Pardita"  (Stketkms),  iii  468. 
oluracter,  to  iiuarib«,  b>  infix  akongly :  in  their  bttrJa  my  OvmgkU 

Til  eharaeler,  iii.  36 ;  thtiefao  preeepU  in  l}^  taemory  Stt  (Ao«  eha- 

r&eter,  vii.  1 17  ;  eharaeier'd  and  engrav'd,  i.  288 ;  characltr'd  tm  (hji 

ikin,  T.  160  ;  Full  eftaraeUr'd,  viii.  410. 
Oharaotery,  what  is  ohanuitared  or  written :  Fairiet  vttfiawnfor 

their  chardclery  ("  the  toattor  with  which  theytoake  letters,"  JOHM- 

BOS'),  i.  Hi;,  All  the  ckardelery  ^("all  that  is  chanctered  on," 

Steevbus)  tny  lad  brows,  vi.  639. 
Oharacts,  obaraeten,  marhs,  i.  608. 
cliare,  or  char,  a  torn  or  boat  of  work,  a  job  or  task- work,— drndgtsy, 

▼ii.  594 :  charei,  vii.  583. 
char'd— .d^rt,  All  is  diipatcbed,  viii.  169. 
charg8,aweight,ab[iidea:  thu  charge  of  ihottg}Ue,ym.ll ;  Pa&eitee, 

good  sir,  Even  for  ikit  charge,  viii.  37. 
ohftrg^, — Aneioering  at  With  our  own,  "  Rewarding  na  with  onr  own 

expenaei,  making  the  coat  of  war  its  reoompense" .  (JohkSOm), 

vi.236. 
Obargo—Gfive  them  their,  ii.  109 :  "  To  charge  his  fellowa  seems  to 

have  been  a  regnlar  part  of  the  djttj  of  the  constable  of  the  watoh" 

CMalose). 
fsliar^  you— Not  to, "  Not  with  a  pnrpoK  of  putting  you  to  etpenae 

ae  being  burdensome"  (Johnson),  L  369. 
Charge-IlO'ase,  u.  209 :  Steerens  nppoaee  this  to  mean  a  free- 

•ohool ;  bnt  it  would  rather  seem  to  mean  a  oommon  school  in 


chETlSBt,  moat  cantions,  most  sampnloas,  Tii.  116. 

charlneBS  of  our  hoM*ty~The,  "The  caution  which  ought  to  at- 
tend on  it  [on  onr  chastity]"  (Stebyens),  i.  362. 

Charity— £y  Samt,  Tii.  181 :  "  We  read  in  the  martTiology  on  the 
first  of  Angnst, — '  Boms  pasuo  aanctanun  Tirginam,  Fidei,  Bpei, 
et  Charitatit,  qnffi  sob  Hadriano  principe  roartyrin  coronam  adeptee 
sunt'"  Douglas's  Criterion,  p.  6S,  cited  by  Bitoon.  (Bo,  in  The 
Fairs  Maide  of  Bristoae,  1606 ; 

"  Now  bj  Saint  Charity,  if  I  weie  indge, 
A  halter  irere  the  leaat  should  tuunper  tun."        Big.  o  8  TSrso.) 

OharleB'  uH/in,  iv.  223:  The  constellation  C7rmiif({7or;— acootding 
to  some,  a  corruption  of  ChorUi  or  Ckurr*  [Le.  mstjo's]  tnam;  ao- 
oording  to  others,  the  txnistellation  was  so  named  in  hononr  of 
Charlemagne. 

dumn  her  chattering  tongue,  iii.  167 ;  charm  thg  riatoue  tongue,  t. 
167;  eharm  yottr  (on9ti«,  t.  314  ;  vu.464;  charm  mg  tongue,  tiL  464: 
In  tiiis  ezpreasifMi,  as  Ualone  obserres,  charm  means  "oompel  to 
bo  silent,  as  if  by  die  power  of  enchantment." 
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oliami'd — /,  in  mm  own  uoe,  -rii.  714  :  "  Alluding  to  tba  oommon 
npentitioii  of  ataamu  bsiiig  poweifnl  enough  to  keep  men  onhnrt 
in  bettle"  (Wakbdkton). 

obanner,  one  who  works  hj  ohamu  or  apella :  8hs  vxa  a  eharmer 
(an  eiKhantreM),  rii.  431 ;  htavaily  eharmert  ("  enchanten,  ruling 
tB  at  their  will,"  Sewasd,— tbe  goda),  riii.  210. 

clianillllg,  having  the  power  of  faadnation  :  And  ftuter  hoand  to 
Aanrn't  charming  eyet,  vi.  297  ;  more  charming  With  their  own 
nohlentu,  tIL  713. 

<diannillg  iMTrda — Bffioizl  fiM,  Tii.  643 :  Here  more  recently  cAorm- 
Mjr  has  been  explained  "  magical,  enchanting  :"  hat  qj.  ? 

chamiB,  lofe-ohanna :  /  Ihitik  you  have  eharmt,  L  368. 

Chameoo,  t.  136 :  "  Bhakespeare  and  other  dramatic  writen  mm- 
tion  a  wine  called  Chtimteo,  which,  in  a  pamphlet  qnoted  by  War- 
hnrton,-  is  envmerated  along  with  Sherrj-iaok  and  Ualaga  {The 
Diieovery  of  a  London  Monaler,  ealUd  Ihe  Black  Dog  of  NetagaU, 
1612).  According  to  Mr.  Bteerena,  the  appdlation  ia  derired  from 
a  Tillage  Bear  Liahon.  There  are,  in  fact,  two  TiUagea  in  that 
neighbourhood,  which  take  the  name  of  Chanuea ;  the  one  aitn- 
ated  abont  a  leagne  and  a  half  aboTe  the  town  of  Liahon,  the  other 
near  the  coast,  between  Collana  and  CaroaTelloe.  We  ahall,  there- 
fore, probably  not  evr  mach,  if  we  refer  the  wine  in  qneation  to 
.the  last-mentioned  territory."  Hendenon's  2ittory  cf  Anaitntand 
Modem  Wine*,  p.  306. 

Cbase,  an  object  of  chase  :  TAi>  it  the  chase  ("the  animal  pntaned," 
Johhboh),  iii  458 ;  >e*t  thte  out  *ome  other  chat,  t.  193 ;  tiagle  ovt 
tome  other  chase,  t.  264  :  eee  note  141,  ii.  254. 

oliaae— .^  thU  JUnd  ^, "  By  this  way  of  following  the  argnnMot" 
(Johmsoh),  iii  17. 

Chaaea — That  all  the  eowrU  of  France  mill  ie  diiturb'd  With,  ir.  432 : 
We  find  in  the  Promptorium  Parvulorum  "  Chace  of  tenye  ^t^,  or 
otbyr  lyke.  Siateneia,  ohttaeulum,  obieuluta  (fuga.  P.),"  p.  68,  ed. 
Way :  Hr.  Halliwell  citee  the  following  dialogne  of  playera  at 
tennH  from  The  Marrow  of  lAe  French  Tongue,  1626 ;  "  Play  then, 
and  give  me  a  good  ball.— Bir,  doth  it  please  yon  that  this  be  play? 
— Aa  it  shall  please  yon,  I  doe  not  oare.— Goe  to  ;  play,  air.— A 
loBse  ;  I  bane  fifteene. — Patience ;  play. — Say,  boy,  marke  tJiat 
ehaie. — Sir,  behold  it  marked,  and  it  is  a  great  one. — Sir,  you  wUI 
loae  it.— Demand  it  of  the  standeiB  by.— Fifteenae  all.— I  hare 
thic^,  and  a  chaee. — Hy  mactoi,  is  the  ball  above  or  under  tite 
roape? — Sir,  methinkee  it  ia  nnder  more  then  a  spanne. — I  have 
thirty  for  fifteene. — And  I,  I  have  two  cAium.— -Sir,  the  last  ia  no 
duue,  but  a  loase. — Sir,  how  is  it  a  loew  ?— Beeanae  you  did  strike 
it  at  the  aeoond  bound."  p.  192 :  B.  Holme  giTee,  among  the 
"  terms"  at  tennis ;  "  Chate,  is  to  miss  the  second  steiking  of  tiie 
Ball  back ;"  and,  among  the  "  laws"  of  the  game,  he  informs  us, 
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"6.  Yon  mnct  obBerre  that  there  is  no  dumgiog  ndea  without 
two  Chaaa  or  Forty  one  Chase,  and  then  they  nuy  change  lides, 
ftod  the  other  aerves  upon  the  Pent-hoose  beyond  the  Blew,  and 
then  the  other  is  bonnd  to  play  the  Ball  over  the  Line,  between 
the  Chate  and  the  end  Wall ;  and  if  the  other  lide  miesa  to  re- 
turn the  Ball,  he  loees  16."  Academy  of  Armory  and  Blazon,  B-  iii. 
p.  265 :  In  Diet,  de  h  Lang.  Fr.  par  Lareanz  is  "  Chatie.  An  jeu 
de  panme,  bb  dit  de  la  distance  qu'il  y  a  entre  le  mnr  de  e6t6  oit 
Ton  aert,  et  I'endroit  oil  tombe  la  balls  du  second  bond.  Gette 
distance  se  mesure  par  les  carreanz.  Quand  la  chaasa  eat  petite, 
on  dit,  une  eJuute  a  deux,  a  traU  camaux  tt  demi.  Marquer  It* 
chaiaet.  Grande  eha»u.  11  y  a  ehatie.  Gagner  la  chatse.  Cha*»e 
aupied  de  la  murailU,ou  aimplement,  cA>u«eaupt«{,cAaMeTnort«.-" 
According  to  Dooce,  "  A  chaee  at  tennia  is  that  spot  where  a  bidl 
falla,  beyond  which  the  adrenaTy  must  atrike  bia  ball  to  gain  ft 
point  or  chace.  At  long  tennia  it  is  the  spot  where  the  ball  learea 
oft  rolling.  We  see  tho^fate  why  the  king  haa  called  himself  a 
wrangler"  (Doccb):  On  the  passage  of  Arioato'a  Orlando  Fiaioto, 
C.  lii.  at  84, 

' '  Qnanto  nel  g^noea  de  le  caeeie  xm  mnro 
8i  mnoTa  a  colpi  de  le  palle  grame," 
Hr.  Panizzi  merely  qnotes  the  obeeiration  of  Holiui, "  OiceiaSter- 
mine  del  giuoco  della  palla,  del  pallone,  del  caldo,  &c. ;"  and  Bom 
on  hia  tranalation.  of  the  paaaaga  only  remarks,  "  Chacet  ia  in 
tennia  aomewhat  of  an  eqaivalent  to  haiards  at  bilUatds :"  An 
anonymooa  dramatist  writea ; 

"  Ric.  Beneng'dl  and  why,  good  ohilde t 
Olde  Fankenbridge  hath  hod  a  woraer  basting. 

Fa.  I,  they  hane  banded  [me]  from  cka*e  to  ekatt; 
I  hane  been  Qieir  tennia  ball  since  I  did  ooort." 

AFleatmUCommodie  calUdLooke  aboutyoa,  1600,  ug.xSrerM. 

Chatham— TAe  clerk  of,  ▼.  171 :  "  A  nonentity  in  hiatory"  (Dodcb). 

chats  Um—Wldlt  (A«,  While  ahe  keepa  talking  of  bun  (7),  vi.  164. 

chaudron,  part  of  the  entrails  of  an  animal  ("  a  word  formerly  in 
common  nae  in  the  books  of  cookery,"  Steetenb;  "ACaWeschanl- 
dron,  Echiniit  vituli."  Colea'a  Lat.  and  Engl.  Did.),  vii.  46. 

Ohe  iwr  y«,  " I  warn  yon"  (JoHNSON),Tii.  328  [Somenetshire  dialect). 

cheap — Oood :  see  good  cheap. 

cheater—^  tame,  iv.  343 :  The  context,  I  tiiink,  shows  that  when 
FalataS  applies  to  Pistol  these  words  (cheater  properly  aigni^ring 
"  one  who  playa  with  false  dioe"),  he  means  no  more  than  ''  a  poor 
ajoriUees  or  hannleea  rascal."  (Here  Bteevena  qnotea  the  following 
passage  from  Mihil  Mumchance,  &e.  (a  tract  which  has  been  inoon- 
siderately  attributed  to  Greene)  ;  "  They  [those  who  played  with 
false  dice]  call  their  art  by  a  new-found  name,  aa  ehealiag,  them- 
■elTBs  ehealori,  and  the  dioe  cketert,  borrowing  the  term  from  among 
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onr  Ikwjfln,  wiOl  whom  all  nioli  camala  u  fill  to  the  lord  at  the 
bedding  of  his  leeta,  u  waif  m,  Btnies,  and  aneh  like,  ha  called  chetet, 
and  are  aeciutomablf  laid  to  be  aeheltd  to  the  lord's  Tise  ;"  Steerena 
also  citofl  from  Beanmont  and  Fletcher's  fair  3taid  of  the  Inn, 
act  JT.  ac  2,  "  and  will  be  drawn  into  Hm  net  bj  this  decoj-dook, 
this  tame  ehtater" — where  lame  ehtaler  is  eridentlj  a  cant  pbnwe.) 

(heater,  an  escheator  ("an  officer  appointed  b^  the  Lord  Trea- 
surer, who  observed  the  E»eheatt  dae  to  the  King  in  the  Comity 
whereof  he  was  Etchealor,  and  certified  them  onto  the  Chtmetrg 
or  Exchequer"  &e.  Cowell's  Law  Diet.  ed.  1727] :  /  vnll  ie  ehtater 
to  lAem  hoih  (with  a  qnibble),  L  354  ;  /  Kill  bar  no  honett  man  my 
houte,  nor  no  cheater  (where  the  Hoateas  misanderstanda  cheater  as 
n*ed  by  Falstaff),  it.  343. 

chock,  a  term  in  falconry,  applied  to  a  hawk  when  she  forsakes  her 
proper  game,  and  follows, some  other  of  inferior  kind  that  crosses 
her  in  her  fl^t :  chtek  at  ever;/ feather,  iii.  361 ;  ths  itaniel  cheekt 
atit,ia.  357. 

check,  a  reproof,  a  rebnke :  nobler  than  attending  for  a  eheet,  vii.  677. 

ChBOTf  ooimteiuuioB,  aspect :  pals  of  cheer,  it  294 ;  that  look'd  toith 
cheer,  ii.  319 ;  ihow  a  merry  cheer,  ii.  388 ;  your  cheer  appalFd,  ▼. 
11;  lAif  change  <f  cheer,  tl  290;  the  imitedwith  $o  iweet  a  cheer, 
▼iii  294 ;  heavy  chtert,  viii.  136. 

cherry-pit,  »  game,— the  pitching  of  charrr-stones  into  a  small 
hole,  iiL  371. 

Chembin,  a  dierab  (Fr.  and  Span.  chenUn),  i.  181 ;  vii.  18,  446: 
cherubin  look,  Ti.  652 ;  cheruUne,  ii.  409 ;  t.  485 ;  vi.  49 ;  vii.  668. 
(This  form,  oommon  anongh  in  our  early  writers,  is  nsed  even  by 
Dryden.) 

cheTerfl,  kid-leather,  soft,  and  easily  etretched  ("Cbenerell  lether. 
Cuir  de  ehevrtuL"  Cotgrave's  Fr.  and  Engl.  Diet) :  a  eheveril  glove, 
iii.  360  ;  eheveril  eonteimee,  t,  515 ;  a  wit  of  eheveril,  vi.  420. 

chew  upon  IhtM,  "  consider  this  at  leisure,  mminato  on  this"  (JOHN- 
SON), Ti.  621. 

chewet,  IT.  275 :  "  A  cheieet  or  ehuet  is  a  noisy  chattering  bird,  a 
pie.  This  oarties  a  proper  reproach  to  Falstaff  for  his  meddling 
and  impertinent  jest"  (Tbeodald)  :  "  Chonette :  An  Owlet;  or, 
the  UUle  Home-Owle  (a  tAeeuuA  night-hird);  alto,  a  Chough,  Oa- 
detee.  Daw,  lack-Daui."  Cotgiave's  Fr.  and  Engl.  Diet., — the  latter 
part  of  which  article  makM  it  Tery  probable  that  Shakespeare 
used  the  word  in  the  sense  of  "chongh"  or  "jack-daw,"  though 
modem  EVenek  Dictionaries  do  not,  I  believe,  assign  any  such 
meaning  to  chovetie  (see,  for  instance,  LftTeanx's  Diet) :  aoeord- 
iog  to  other  critics,  chevet  signifles  here  a  sort  of  small  pie  or  pod- 
ding, made  of  minoed  meat,  and  fried  in  oil ;  "  Gonbelet  ....  a 
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Iditd  of  UttU  rmmd  pie  nmnbUng  oar  Ckuet."  Cotgnva's  Fr.  and 
Xngl.  Diet  (If  Dr.  Lkthaui  had  been  aeqnuntod  wiOi  tha  hImIo 
"  Qunette"  in  Cotgnve,  li«,  I  pttwuiM,  ironld  not  hkve  Boggested 
that  BlukwpeBn  meant  hare  Uia  lapwing  or  poewit ;  we  hia  ed. 
<d  Johiuon't  Diet.} 

eblde,  to  Bonnd,  to  reeonad,  to  echo :  Shall  chids  your  Irapast  (ehide 
baing  uaed  here  partly  in  the  aenw  of  "nbnke"),  n.  448;  Iha 
ehiding  fiood,  t.  537  ;  Bttortt  to  ehidiag  {"noi^,  oUnuoona,"  Stee- 
TKNfi)  foriuM,  vi.  18  ;  The  chiding  bUJow,  vil.  395 ;  at  ehiding  a 
iiativity  (i,8.  "  as  noiay  a  one,"  Steevens),  viiL  37. 

Obidd  un'tA,  to  qoairel :  And  he  dot*  chide  vath  you,  viL  449  ;  do  you 
with  Fortune  chide,  viii.  404. 

chiding,  noiae,  soimd  (cry  of  honnda} :  Such  gallant  chiding,  iL  307. 

child— ^  %  or  a,  iii.  459 :  Bee  note  78,  iii.  517. 

child  0'  the  Urru^Se  a,  "  do  aa  othera  do"  (Staonton),  vii  536. 

child  Jtowland,  viL  303:  "Thia  twm  [child],  in  O.E.,  denoted  « 
yonth,  eapedallf  one  of  high  birth,  before  he  ww  adranced  to  the 
hononr  of  knighthood."  Jamieaon's  Elgm.  Diet,  of  the  Scotiith  Lan- 
guage: In  romanoea  and  baJIada  it  frequently  ia  equivalent  to 
"  knight." 

Chlld-Chan^d /afAer^T^u,  Tii.  330:  "That  ia,  changed  by  hia 
ohildren ;  a  father,  whooe  jarring  lenaea  have  been  nntnned  by  the 
monatrona  ingratitude  of  hia  danghtma"  (Halone)  :  "Le.  ohuged 
to  a  cliild  by  hia  yeara  and  wrongs ;  or  pcriiqia  redoced  to  thia 
condition  liy  hia  diildren"  (Steetens). 

childlng  autumn,  teeming,  froitful  antnnm,  ii.  277. 

children  ehall  have  no  neanet—My,  My  children  will  be  illegitimate, 
viLSOO. 

chill,  I  win  (Bomeraetahire  dialect)  :  chill  be  plain  mth  you,  vil  328. 

Ohoplne,  vii.  143 :  An  enormoiuly  high  dog,  which  was  worn  by 
tha  ladiee  of  Spain,  Italy,  &o.  (In  Connelly'B  ;^n.  and  Engl  Diet. 
Madrid,  4to,  I  find"  CAoptn  . .  .A  lorl  of  patten  with  a  cork  eole,"  Ac; 
bnt  none  of  the  Italian  Diotionariea  in  my  poaanaion  contain  the 
word  "doppino,"  which,  according  to  Boswell,  ia  in  Tenemni'a 
Diet.)  :  The  following  acoonnt  of  chopinet,  or,  aa  he  caUa  them,  eha- 
ptnegt,  ii  given  by  Coryat :  "  There  ia  one  tUng  vaed  of  the  Vene- 
tian women,  and  some  othraa  dwelling  in  the  citiea  and  towna  snb- 
ieet  to  the  Bigniory  of  Venice,  that  ia  not  to  be  obaemed  (I  tiiinke) 
amougat  any  other  women  in  Chriatendome  ;  which  ia  ao  common 
in  Yauioe,  that  no  woman  whataoener  goetfa  withont  it,  either  in 
her  honae  or  abroad ;  a  thing  made  of  wood,  and  conered  with 
leather  of  anndry  colors,  some  with  white,  some  redde,  some  yellow. 
It  ia  called  a  Chapinc^,  which  they  weare  vnder  tludr  ^oes.   Many 
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of  tbem  ire  onrioiifllj  painted ;  some  ilao  I  hftne  watifl  fluralj  gilt : 
■0  Tsoomely  »  thing  (in  my  opinion)  that  it  ie  pitfy  thii  foolish 
oostoni  ia  not  oleMie  baoiihed  and  «xteiminatod  ont  of  the  dtio. 
There  are  manj  of  these  ChapinefB  of  a  great  heigth,  enen  half  » 
jard  high,  vhich  makath  many  of  their  women  that  are  rery  ahort 
seeme  mneh  taller  then  the  tallest  women  we  hane  in  England, 
Alio  I  hade  heard  that  tiiis  ia  obwnied  amongst  them,  that  by 
how  moch  the  noblur  a  woman  ia,  by  ao  mnch  Uie  higher  are  hw 
Ghapin^*.  ^11  their  gentlewomen,  and  moet  of  their  winat  and 
widove*  that  are  of  any  wealth,  are  aviated  and  anpported  eyther 
hy  men  or  women  when  they  walke  abroad,  to  the  end  they  may 
not  fall.  They  are  borne  vp  moot  commonly  by  the  left  acme, 
oUierwiae  they  might  qoickly  take  a  fall.  For  I  taw  a  woman 
fall  a  very  dangerous  fall,  aa  ahe  was  going  down  tiie  atairea  of 
one  of  the  little  atony  bridges  with  her  high  Chapinays  alone  by 
herselfe :  but  I  did  nothing  pitty  her,  becanae  shee  wore  snch 
frinolons  and  (as  I  may  trualy  terme  them]  ridicnloni  inataimienta, 
which  were  the  occasion  of  her  fall.  For  both  I  myseUa,  and  many 
other  sbmugerB  [aa  I  bane  obaemed  in  Tenioe]  hane  often  landed 
at  them  for  their  vaine  Ghapineys."  Cmditiei,  Ac.  (reprinted  from 
ed.  1611),  voLiLp.  36:  "Thechoppine  or  aome  kind  of  high  shoe 
was  oocasionally  nsed  in  England.  Bolwer  in  his  Artificial  Change- 
linff,  p.  650,  complains  of  this  fashion  aa  a  monatrous  afCectation, 
and  says  that  lus  eonntrywomen  therein  imitated  the  Yenetian  and 
Fernan  Udies,"  &o.  (Douce). 

oholor — It  [i.e.  the  meat  "  bnmt  and  dried  away"]  eagmdtri,  iii, 
154;  Lat  it  make  you  choline,  ii.  17 :  Our  anoeatora  fancied  that 
OTer-roacted  or  dried-np  meat  induced  oholer. 

oholer,  my  lord,  ifriffhtly  taken.  ....  No,  if  rightly  tahtn,  halUr, 
rr.  240 :  "  The  rrader  who  wonld  enter  into  the  spirit  of  this  re- 
partee, most  reoolleot  the  similarity  of  lonnd  between  cottar  and 
eholer"  (Stebtbns). 

Obopplng  French — The,  ir.  ITS :  "  Chi^jping  means  changing  .... 
in  this  sense  the  Dncbess  of  York  may  apply  the  word  to  the 
French  expression  of  Fardotmet  mot,  which  giyee  a  directly  oppo- 
site meaning  to  the  T-JngH^h  word  pardon,  in  the  way  she  wiahea 
the  king  to  speak  it"  (Pte)  :  "  The  Doohess  calls  the  langoage  '  the 
chopping  French'  on  account  of  the  convertibility  of  soch  terms 
as  pardonjKz  moi,  which,  apparently  consenting,  mean  the  vary  re- 
Torae"  (Colubb). 

clioris,  choms  (for  the  sake  of  a  rhyme),  viii.  167. 

chough,  L  200 ;  -m.  203 ;  choughs,  ii.  292 ;  iii.  257,  484 ;  tU.  42, 
322  :  Tarrell  oberares  that  in  the  description  of  Dover  cliff,—"  The 
crows  and  choughs  that  wing  the  midway  air,"  &o. — "poanbty 
Shakespeare  meant  Jackdaws,  for  in  the  Midmimmer-Nighft  Dream 
h*  speaka  of  maaet-pated  (pey-headed)  Choni^  lAich  tami  ia 
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•ppHc&ble  to  the  Jadcdav,  bat  not  to  the  real  Ghongh."  Hitt.  of 
BriL  Birdt,  vol.  ii.  p.  58,  oao.  ed. 
CllTistdlldOIIl,  christianit; :  By  my  chrittendom,  iv.  46. 
ChfiBteildOIllB,  That  blinkiiig  Cupid  gottipt — A  vwld  Ofprettff, 
fond-adopliout,  "  A  nnmher  of  pretty,  fond,  adopted  appcjlsitiona, 
or  Chriatian  naaiea,  to  which  blind  Capid  atanda  godfather"  (Nuea's 
G^oM.),  iii.  2U. 
christom  child,  ir.  443 :  the  Hoateas  meaua  cAn'iom  child :  On  the 
line  in  The  Dovbl/ul  Heir, 

"Too  aball  be  aa  aeeiiTe  aa  chritom  children," 
Qifford  remarka,  "Johnson  aajs  ehrUom  chiidren  are  thoae  that  die 
within  the  month.  It  mtij  be  eo;  bnt  oar  old  writerg  apply  the 
expression  to  a  child  just  criatened."  Sbirley'a  Worlet,  toI.  iv.  p. 
298 '.  Naree  (in  hia  GIok,)  qaotes  what  follows  from  Blonnt's  Glot- 
tographg  :  "  Chritome  (a  xpi"  [to  anoint — wiQi  the  holy  oil  for- 
merly nsed  in  baptiam])  aignifiea  properly  the  white  cloth  which 
ia  aet  by  the  minUt^  of  baptiam  npon  the  head  of  a  child  newly 
anointed  witb  chrism  after  hia  baptism  ;  now  it  is  Tulgarly  taken 
for  the  white  cloth  pat  aboat  or  upon  a  child  newly  christened, 
in  token  of  his  baptism  ;  wherewith  the  women  use  to  shroud  the 
chUd,  if  dying  within  the  month  ;  otherwise  it  ia  nsnally  brought 
to  chnrch  at  the  day  of  porificatioa.  Chritomt,  in  the  billa  of 
mortality,  are  sach  children  as  die  within  the  month  of  birth,  be- 
caosednringthat  time  they  use  to  wear  the  chriaom-cloth."  (In  the 
fint  edition  of  Blonnt's  work,  1666, 1  do  not  find  the  conolnding 
sentence  of  the  abore  quotation.) 

chnck,  &  chicken, — a  term  of  endearment,  ii.  210 ;  iii.  370 ;  iv.  451 ; 
va  37, 4S1,  445,  666  ;  chucke,  vi.  229. 

chnfb— jPi>(,  iv.  228 :  "  Chuff  is  always  used  in  a  bad  eense,  and 
means  a  coaree  nnmumered  clown,  at  once  aoidid  and  wealthy." 
OiSord'a  note  on  Miuiinger's  Worki,  toI.  i.  p.  281,  ed.  1813.  (In 
A  Oorgioat  Gallery  of  Gallant  Inventioiu,  &a.  1578,  we  hare 
"  The  wealth?  chafe,  for  all  Us  wealth, 
Cannot  redeeme  therb;  his  haalth,"  tie.  p.  150,  reprint, 
uid  in  Marlowe's  Ovid'*  EUgia, 

"  <7h(f-like,  had  I  not  gold,  and  oonld  not  me  it  ?"  '  Book  iii.  7 

(whK«  the  original  has  "  divei  avarug"),^Worki,  p.  343,  ed.  Dyce, 
1868). 

cicatrice,  *  mark :  The  etcalriee  and  capable  impreetifre,  iii  51. 

Olceter,  Cirencester,  iv.  181. 

cide,  to  Awade,  viil  372. 

dnderS  o/ikeelemei>l—The,  iv.  374:  "A  Indicrons  term  for  the  stars" 
(Stezvexb). 

dnque-pacet  a  dance,  the  steps  of  which  were  regulated  l^  the 
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namber  five,  ii  87  (twioe)  ;  Ntres  in  his  OUmi.  oonfonnda  it  with 
Oiegalliard. 

Circe*9  etg>—I  llanie  you  all  have  drunk  o/,  ii.  50 :  "  The  Dnk«  mMUiS 
to  nj,  I  think  yon  all  ara  oat  of  jonr  tenoee ;  so  below, 

*  1  think  joa.  are  &U  nutad  or  itark  mad.' 
Ciioe'i  potion,  however,  thoa^  it  transformed  the  oompauionB  of 
TJlycB  into  swine,  and  depnved  them  of  speech,  did  not,  it  should 
Beem,  de{niTe  them  of  their  reason  ;  for  Homer  tells  ds  that  they 
.  lamented  their  transformation.     However,  the  Duke's  words  ar* 
■nffioiently  intelligibla,  if  we  consider  tbem  as  meaning — Mathinks 
jon  all  are  become  aa  irrational  aa  beaats"  (Halon  e)  :  But  U!alon« 
forigets  Virgil ;  who  evidently  meant  na  to  understand  that  tbose 
whran  Ciroe  had  tratis&mned  were  "  defurived  of  reaaon ;" 
"  Hinc  eiaodiii  gamitns  iiBqae  leonnm, 
Vinela  reenaantiun,  et  ser%  sab  noote  radentam ; 
Setigeriqne  sues,  atqne  in  pnasepibns  nrai 
Snrire,  ao  forauB  magnomm  nlolare  laporam."         .£n.  vii.  IS. 
Compare  alao  Greene's  JVeuer  too  ^(e;  "BeMmblingthnseOredans, 
that,  with  Vlyssee,  drinking  of  Circes  dmggea,  loat  both  forme  and 
ntemarie."  Big.  a  4  tbibo,  ed.  1611. 

circle,  a  diadem  :  The  circle  of  my  glory,  iv.  62 ;  The  circle  of  the 
noIenuM,  Tii  555. 

dronit,  aoiiDle,  adiadem:  tlie  golden  circuit  on  tm/ head,  r.  ^151. 

drciimilllir'd,  walled  ronnd,  i.  491. 

drcmiLStailCe,  detail :  it  muet,  irith  circumitance  ("with  the  addi- 
tion of  snch  incidental  particulars  aa  may  induce  belief,"  John- 
son)  be  ipoken,  L  302 ;  With  cireumetance  and  oalht,  ii.  43 ;  To  vnnd 
oioMt  tnff  love  with  eireumtlance,  ii.  349 ;  CuU  off  more  circvmeUmee, 
iv.  14 ;  By  cirtutneianee,  but  to  acquit  myielf,  v.  357;  Who,  in  Me 
cimmulanee  ("  in  the  detail  or  ciroumdactiou  of  bis  aignment," 
JOBK80H),vi.fi6  ;  toilhout  more  cireunutanee  at allfm.  125  ;  a  bom- 
baet  eireumitanee,  vii.  375. 

drconiBtailce,  I/ear  you'll  prove — So,  by  your,  i.  264  :  "  (Xrcvm- 
etance  ianaed  eqnirocallj.  It  here  means  oooduct ;  in  the  preoediag 
Une,  eiwamatantial  dedoction"  (Halohe). 

drCtUHBtanc'd — Imutt  be,  Imost  eabmit  to  cironmstancea,  vii. 
436. 

dtal,  a  recital,  an  aooonut,  iv.  279  (explained  b;  Pope  "  taxation"). 

cite,  to  incite,  to  nrge :  /  need  not  cite  him  to  it,  i.  282  ;  cited  $o  by 
Ikem,  V.  160  ;  it  eitet  u»,  brother,  to  the  field,  t.  253. 

cAXizea—Bow  Edaard pitt  to  deatha,r.Vyii  "  The  penon  waa  one 
Walker,  r  sabatantial  citizen  and  grocer  at  the  Crown  in  Cheap- 
ado.  Echard's  Bittory  of  England,  voL  i.  p.  519"  (GBBr). 

dtisen,  "having the qnalitiea  of  acitiaen"(JobnBon'Bi>(ct.),"town- 
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bt«d,  ddinto"  (Nbmb'b  Gtou.) :  Bxtt  not  to  eittMen  a  toanton,  vii. 
694. 

eittem-liead— jj,  ii.  228  r  An  aUobiiiq  to  tba  groteeqtia  osrred 
buds  witii  which  dtteraa  were  tunall/  {HMUimented. 

civil,  sober,  gnya,  decent,  Bolemn;  tad  mtd  dvil,  iii.  368  (where 
eitil  hM  been  explained  "  tart,  bout,  bitter,"— veiy  ertonoonsly) ; 
Ay  a  civil  peaet  maintaia'd,  iy,  364 ;  civil  citixmt,  iv.  430 ;  dvil 
night,  Ti.  432 ;  Montana,  you  aere  wmt  be  civil,  vii.  409  ;  ff^  tober 
gaardt  and  civil  feart,  Tiii.  447. 

civil,  eouni, — civil  at  an  orange,  ii,  92 :  A  "  civil  (not  a  Seville) 
raauge"  was  the  nmal  orthogr^j  of  the  time :  "  Aigre-donoa,  A 
ciuile  Orange."  "  A  cinill  Orange  . ..  .  Aigre-douee."  Ctrigma'a  Fr. 
and  Engl.  Diet. 

daok-dish,  i  487:  or  clap-dith,  a  wooden  diih,  or  box,  earned  hjr 
b^gan :  it  had  a  movable  oorer,  which  they  elaelred  to  atttttot 
notioe  ;  and  in  it  they  received  the  alma. 

Olamour  yovr  tonguet,  iii.  473 :  M«  note  no,  iii.  622  :  The  attempts 
to  ezplaiii  Hub  by  refwring  it  to  bell-ringing  (ride  notes  in  the 
For.  Shake^ieare  and  Naree'a  Glote.  in  T.)  ought,  I  think,  to  hare 
ceased  long  ago. 

clap  tkyielf  my  love,  iii.  423  :  "  She  opened  her  hand,  to  clap  the 
palm  of  it  into  his,  as  people  do  when  they  confirm  a  ba^ain" 
(Steetenb)  :  It  was  oommon  to  plight  mutual  troth  by  ck^ping 
the  handi  together:  eee  dote  your  hande,  Ac 

clapped  f  the  elotU,  IT.  366 :  see  olout. 

claw,  to  flatter ;  elau>  no  man  in  kit  humow,  ii.  64  ;  elaiM  him  teilh 
atafmt,iL194. 

clean,  qnite,  entirely ;  clean  through  the  bound*  o/Atia,  u.  8 ;  die- 
figar'd  clean,  h.  140 ;  clean  poet  yovr  youth,  It.  322 ;  renomd»g 
clean  &efaith,v.  499 ;  Thi»  it  clean  kam  (see  torn),  vi.  189 ;  Clean 
from  the  purpoie  of  the  Ihingt  &emteb)et,  ti.  627;  eUan  ttarvid,  Tm. 
386. 

cleanly,  dexteroaaly,  dereriy :  And  borne  her  cleanly  by  the  keeper't 
note,  Ti.  299 ;  eleanly-eoin'd  exeuiei,  viii  318. 

clear,  pore,  innocent,  free  from  eril :  a  clear  life  eneutng,  i.  217 ; 
you  clear  keavena  ("  may  mean  either  ye  eloudleti  tkiee  or  ye  deitiet 
exempt  from  guilt,"  Stbktemb),  vi.  661 ;  in  that  clear  tooy  thou  goett, 
viii.  59 ;  for  the  take  of  clear  virginity,  viii.  122  ;  In  hit  clear  bed 
might  have  repoiid  etill,  riii.  298 ;  the  eleareit  godt,  vii.  324, 

Clear-StorieB,  iii.  381 :  A  clear-etory  is  a  term  in  Oothio  KtiAd- 
tectnre  for  an  upper  story  or  cow  of  windows  in  a  church,  haH,  Sm^ 
and  rising  dear  above  the  adjoining  parts  of  the  bailding :  "  This 
term  seema  to  have  been  used  in  a  variety  of  ways  for  any  method 
of  admitting  light  into  the  upper  parte  of  a  building.    It  appears 
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from  H<dine  that  cborttory  tnHdotM  are  thoae  which  have  '  do  tna- 
anm  or  ctoh  piece  in  tiie  middle  of  them,  to  break  the  same  into 
t«ro  H^ti,'  the  meaning  employed  bf  Shaktapewe,"  &o.  (Hau.1- 

WBLl.) 

Oleamesa — Altnagi  thought  That  I  rtqithre  a,  "  i.  e.  70D  most  man- 
age matten  bo,  that  thiooghont  the  whole  teanaaotion  I  ma;  itand 
deal  of  Hu^caon"  (Stutehb),  vii  36. 

eleave  to,  to  unite  with  oloael;:  7^  thovghla  I ehmoe  to,  L  223; 
cUajx  to  no  reeeage  but  Lueiut,  vi.  316  ;  cUaoe  not  to  Iktir  punild, 
Tii.  12  ;  I/you  thaU  eUaot  to  my  content,  viL  21  (a  very  obMmre 
pawge). 

Oldft  the  mot,  cleft  the  root  of  hei  heart  (an  allnBon  to  oleanng  the 
jn'n, — eee  pin  and  elottt, — the  met^tbor  from  archery  with  which 
the  qieech  begins  being  continued  hen),  L  322. 

depe,  to  caU,  Tii.  120  ;  e2«pu,TiiJ.  272;  cIi^wlA,  ii.  208 ;  clepl.Tii.Si. 

clerkly,  aoholar-Iike,  i.  276,  405  (twioe)  ;  t.  147. 

cliff, akejinmaida(naed'eqniTOoallf)  :  ifh^ean  take  her  ciiff,-n.^. 

Oling  Aw— Till  famine,  Tii.  68 :  Here  eUng  is  generally  explained 
"  alirink  or  ahrivd :"  but  it  meaua,  I  an^eot,  "  make  the  entraili 
stick  together ;"  compare  Donne, 

"  Aa  to  a  gtmnaok  ■terv'd,  iriiOM  inttda  uteete,"  fto. 

The  Stome.—PooM,  p.  67,  ed.  IMS, 

oUnqaant,  glittering,  ahiniiig,  T.  486. 

dip,  to  embrace  :  CUp  dsad  ni«n'i  gravet,  v.  165 ;  Ut  nie  eSp  y«  In 
armi,  tl  152  ;  hert  I  clip  Th«  antdl  of  mg  tteord,  yi.  209 ;  Tou  »U- 
mentt  that  eUp  u*  round  about,  til  429  ;  clip  your  mvu,  vii.  671 ; 
No  grme  upon  tht  earth  thali  clip  in  U,Ta.  598 ;  To  cUp  Eli/tium, 
Tiii-269 ;  clip  mt,  Tiii.  456  ;  dipp'd  in  mth  the  i»a,  iv.  247 ;  cUpp'd 
Am  bodj/,  Tii.  664  ;  etipp'd  about,  Tii.  734  ;  *A«  dipp'd  Adonis,  TiiL 
456 ;  clippeth  thee  about,  iv.  66 ;  clipping  her,  iii.  498. 

doifiter'  d  fiighl,  Tii.  36  :  "  The  bate  wheeling  roond  the  dim  cloii- 
Uxt  of  Queen's'  College,  Cambridge,  haTe  frequently  impreaeed  on 
me  the  ringnlar  propriety  of  thia  original  epithet"  (Btebtens). 

dose,  seoret :  a  elate  exploit  {act}  of  death,  t.  420 ;  cloie  deiaHone, 
TiL420. 

dose,  secretly,  l^  stealth  ;  Which  in  a  nqpibjit  being  cloie  cotmy'tj, 
iiLlOS. 

dose  ae  oak :  see  oai,  Ac 

dose  your  &and« — Toang  prinea,  iv.  27 :  tea  dap  Otgi^  mg  iooe. 

doB8  mith,  and  eh»e  in  aiffi,  "  to  coma  to  an  agreement  with,  to 
comply  wiUi,  to  unite  with"  (Johnson's  Diet.'),  to  faU  in  with  : 
make  thee  terong  AU  vrrtuotit  geatlewoTnan  to  elote  toith  uit  iv.  350 ; 
to  close  In  terras  of  friendship  with  thine  enemies,  vi.  662  ;  Be  clo$ee 
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with  you  in  thit  coniequeare,  vii.  129  ;  Me  elote*  mOiyou  lAtM,  ibid.; 
ThU  eioting  with  him  fit*  hit  lutuKy,  vi.  344. 
dOBOly,  seoieUj,  privately  :  go  chuly  tn  with  me,  iv.  49 ;  (t>  keep 
kercU»elj/atmi/cell,'n.i'f2\  we  have  closely  Kht  for  BamUt  hither, 
Tii.  148. 
ClOSenSBB,  reoliiHii«u,  privaoj,  L  180. 

ClOEmre,  ui  endoaare  r  the  gvilty  cloture  of  iky  wallt,  t.  402  ;  (A« 

quietclomre  of  my  breatt, -mi..  2^  \  the  gentle  cloture  qfmybreail, 

viii.  373. 

closure,  a  concliuion,  an  end  ;  a  mutual  cloture  of  our  Aoum,  vl  352. 

clotta.l6r'B  gard,  an  arraff  the  length  of  a  clothier's  yard,  vii.  324 

(Araowa  "  a  oloth-yardlocig"  are  freqneotl;  mentioaed  in  ooreoriy 

writers). 

cloud  in'tfaee—Re  hat  a,  tu.  540  :  Said  of  a  horse  "  when  he  haa  a 

black  or  dark-colonred  spot  in  hisfotehead  between  hia  e;es.    Thia 

gives  ti'Tn  ■  Bonr  look,  and  being  supposed  to  indicate  an  ill-temper, 

is,  of  course,  regarded  as  a  great  blemish"  (Btssvenb). 

clouded,  stained,  defamed  :  Mytotiereignmitlretteloadedto,m.i29. 

Olout,  the  nail  or  pin  of  the  target :  he'll  ne'er  hit  the  chat,  ii.  191 ; 

'a  would  have  clapped  i'  the  clout  at  twelve  tcore  (he  wonld  have  hit; 

the  clont  at  twelve  More  jardB),iT.  3fi6  ;  i'  the  clout, i'  tfie  elout,rii. 

S24  :  "  Clout,"  says  Qifiord,  "  is  merely  the  French  clou,  the  wooden 

[Oil  bywhioh  the  target  is  faatened  to  tlie  bntt.  As  the  head  of  tJu> 

pin  waa  commonly  painted  toAiU,  to  hit  the  while,  and  hit  the  cltmt, 

were,  of  oonrse,  synonymous  :  both  phraaee  eipreesed  perfection  ia 

art,  or  sncoess  of  any  kind."  Noteon  Jcmion'*  Troritt,voLv.  p.309  : 

It  is  not  safe  to  diiler  from  OiSord,  who  may  have  had  some  an- 

thorit;  tor  the  above  statement  oonoeming  the  clout  or  pin :  from 

the  passages,  however,  which  I  happen  to  reooUect  in  our  earhr 

writers  I  should  say,  that  the  clout  or  pin  stood  in  tiie  centre  of 

tile  inner  oinle  of  the  botta, — which  circle,  being  punted  white, 

was  called  the  white, — that  to  *'  hit  the  white"  was  a  considerable 

feat,  bnt  that  to  "  hit  or  cleave  the  clout  orpin"  was  a  mnohgieater 

one, — thoDgh,  no  doubt,  the  two  exprceaionB  were  occasionallir 

naed  to  signify  the  same  thing,  via.  to  "  hit  the  mark." 

clouted:  aoo  broguet,  &C. 

cloy,  to  daw,  to  stroke  with  a  daw :  cloyt  hit  beak,  viL  716. 
OluhB  camtotpart  them,m.^;  FU  caU  for  clubt,if  you  will  not  awag 
V.  16  ;  Clubs,  clubt  I  Ihete  loveri  mil  not  Iceqi  the  peace,  vi  298 ;  I 
mitted  the  taeltor  once,  and  hit  that  woman,  who  cried  out  "  Clabt  f" 
when  I  might  tee  from  far  tome  forty  truncheonen  draw  lo  her  tue- 
eour,  whieh  were  the  hope  o'  the  Sb^tnd,  where  the  wot  quartered,  tm. 
V.669;  Clube,billt,  and  partiiane  t  yL  390:  "  It  ai^tears,  bom  many 
of  our  old  dramas,  that,  in  onr  author's  time,  it  was  a  oommoQ 
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cnshnn,  on  the  breakiiig  out  of  a  b^f,  to  ckII  oni  '  Clubi — elub*,' 
to  part  the  oombmtante"  (Halone)  :  "  Club»"  was  originally  the 
popular  ary  to  call  forth  the  London  apfwentioeB,  who  employed 
their  clubs  toe  the  preoerratioii  of  the  pnUic  peace :  lometiiiiea, 
howeTcr,  th^  Died  thoM  mKpona  to  raise  a  diatnibanoe,  as  tbqy 

'  are  deaoribed  doing  in  the  last  bnt  one  of  the  paaaagea  above 
dtad. 

Olutoh,  tooontraet,toeU^cIoee:  to  eUtlch  my  hand,  iy.iS;  ei^ract- 
mg  it  ehitektd,  i.  4S5. 

coach -fellow,  a  hone  that  draw*  in  the  laiite  outiage  with  an- 
other,— an  associate,  i.  365. 

COOIb — Carry :  see  ccury  coal*.  , 

OOBBteth  to  Iht  cry— She,  She  advanoeth  to  the  ory,  viiL  268. 

COSit,  a  coat  of  aims ;  on  qe-»ore  in  my  golden  coat,  nlL  293 ;  i^ritt 
of  riehsMt  coal,  viii.  446. 

OOKt  U  of  proof ^Bit :  see  second  proof. 
CObloaf,  vi.  28 :  see  note  44,  vi.  107. 
cock,  a  weather-oodi :  drtwn'd  the  eockt !  Tii.  294. 
Dock,  a  Qook-boat ;  DiminUh'd  to  her  coek,--her  eock^a  fruoy,  Tit. 322. 
cook,  a  oormption  of,  or  euphemism  for  God:  Coei'i  patiion,  iii. 
152 ;  By  cock,  Tii.  181.    (This  irreverent  alteration  of  the  sacred 
name  was  formerly  very  common  :  it  oocors  at  least  a  dosen  times 
in  Heywood's  Edward  Ike  Fourth,  where  one  pasMge  is 

"  Herald.  Swears  on  Qaa  books,  Ein;  Lewis,  lo  help  jon  God, 
Ton  meane  do  otherwise  then  70Q  haaa  laid. 

King  Lmii.  Bo  hslps  ms  Goek  u  I  diassmble  not" 

Part  iu  sig.  N  4,  ed.  1GI9.) 

cook— ./I  tetuUful,  tI  529  :  see  note  69,  Ti.  586. 

cook  tutdpU~B}i,  L  352 ;  iv.  387 :  A  not  onaommon  oath,  of  niic«r- 
tun  deriTatian  :  eoek  has  been  nnderstood  to  be  the  corruption  <^ 
God  (see  aboTe),  and  pie  to  mean  the  serrioe-book  of  the  Romish 
Charch  ;  wbioh  seems  mnch  more  probable  than  Bonce's  soppoai- 
tion  that  this  oath  was  conueoted  with  the  making  of  solemn  tows 
l:^  knights  in  the  days  of  duralry  daring  entertainments  at  which 
a  roaated  peaoock  was  serred  np. 

OOCk-a-hOOp  l—Tou  tdU  ut,  Ti.  406 ;  Ray  giTee  "  To  set  ooek  on 
hoop,"  and  remarks,  "  This  is  spoken  of  a  Prodigal,  one  that  takes 
ont  the  spigget,  and  lays  it  npon  the  top  [or  hoop]  of  che  barrel, 
drawing  ont  the  whole  Tenel  without  any  intemuBsion."  Proverbs, 
p.  183,  ed.  1768 :  Qifford  (Note  on  Jonmn'i  Worla,  vol.  Ti.  p.  226)  de- 
Bcribes  it  as  "  a  phrase  denoting  the  exceas  of  mirth  and  jollity;"  and 
"  snspects  that  it  had  a  more  dignified  origin"  than  that  jnst  quoted 
from  Bay :  Bot  it  also  was  applied,  as  in  onr  text,  to  insolence  of 
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lu^Cnage  ov  bwriug ;  and  aooordinglj  Coles  (who  weoos  to  totw  it 
to  tha  bird  cook)  hu  "To  be  Oook-a-hoop,  Av^allari,  intola»eo, 
erulai  erigere."  Lat.  and  Engl.  Dicl. 

OOOkatlice,  mn  imagmaiy  oreatnre  (collod  alao  hatilUk),  suppoaad 
to  kill  bj  its  Tei7  look,  t.  418 ;  yi.  433 ;  viii.  802 ;  emkalnea,  iii. 
372. 

cockerel,  a  young  cook,  i.  193. 

cockle— Sour'd,  il  207 ;  I^  cockle  of  nhelUon,  vi.  181 :  NaMs  •»!• 
that  Shakeipeare  means  "  th«  Agroatemma  gilhago  of  LinnjaoB,  k 
weed  often  tzonhleeome  in  com-Selda"  (Qlott.) ;  Hr.  Beislj  that  be 
means  "OieLolium  tenuUmlttm,  in  bis  time  called  darnel,  asweU  as 
eoekU  and  oockle-weed"  (Shalupere's  Qarden,  Ac.  p.  130). 

cockle  hat,  Tii.  180 :  The  coakle-ehBll  vorn  nsoally  in  the  front  of  the 
hat  was  the  badge  of  a  pilgrim :  "  for  tlie  chief  pUrces  of  devotion 
being  bejond  sea,  or  on  the  aoaate,  the  pilgrims  were  aoonstomed 
to  pnt  cookie- shtsils  npon  th^  hats,  to  denote  tha  intention  or 
peifonnanoe  of  their  deTotJon"  (WASBrBTON). 

cockled,  inshelled,  enclosed  in  a  shell,  iL  206. 

cockles,  ooekle-shells,  viiL  54. 

COCk-lig:llt,  twilight,  Tiii.  182 :  see  cock-tkut  time. 

cockney— 77Si  gnat  labher,  the  vorld,  will  prove  a,  iii.  378 ;  a«  fft« 
eoehneg  ^id  to  the  telt,  vii.  287  :  "  There  ia  hardly  a  donbt  that  it 
[the  term  eocknej/]  originates  in  an  Utopian  region  of  indolence 
and  Inxmy,  fmrtnerly  denominated  the  conntiy  of  eoeaigne  .... 
With  OS  the  lines  dted  by  Camden  in  his  Britamiia,  vol.  i.  ooL  461, 
'  Ware  I  in  1117  outle  of  Bnngej 
Upon  the  rtrer  of  Warener, 
I  would  OS  oare  for  the  king  ot  Coekenej/,' 
whenoeeoerer  they  come,  indioate  that  London  was  fonnerly  known 
by  this  satirical  name ;  and  hence  a  Londoner  came  to  be  called  a 
eocXnty"  (Douck) :  "The  term cooJatoyappeara in  the Promptorium 

to  imply  aimidy  a  child  spoiled  by  too  mntOi  indnlgence 

There  can  be  little  donbt  that  the  word  is  to  be  traced  to  the  ima- 
ginary region  'ihote  Ookaygne,'  described  in  Uie  ontions  poem 
given  by  Biokee,  Cknmm.  A.  Sax.  p.  231,  and  apparently  toanslat«d 
fonn  the  French.  Oompare  '  l»  Fabliaut  de  Coquaigns,'  Fabl.  Bar- 
baam  et  Mten.  ir.  175.  PaJ^rave  gives  Uie  vetb  '  To  bring  np 
lyke  a  oooknaye,'  nignoller;  and  Blyot  renders  '  delieiae  facere,  to 
play  the  cockney.'  'Dodelmer,  to  bring  vp  wantonly,  as  a  oodcney.' 
Hollyband's  Treasnrie.  Bee  also  Baret's  Alvearie.  Chancer  noes 
the  word  as  a  term  of  contempt ;  and  it  occasional^  aignifiea  a 
little  cook,  cosuMMfor."  Way's  note  on  the  Prompt  Paro.  p.  86 : 
On  the  fimt  of  the  above  passages  of  oar  text  see  note  loi,  iii.  410 
in  the  second  passage  there  is  perhaps  an  allusion  to  some  tale  now 
sot  known. 
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OOCsk-Bhut  ltiN«,  T.  444:  An  expreaioa  ngnifying  "twilight,"  btt- 
cuiM  the  aet  in  which  eockt,  i.e.  isood-eocitt,  were  cki^t  nr  ahnt 
in  during  ttie  twilight,  wutermedaeoeii-«Au<,-  it  b«ing  »  Urge  net, 
which,  nupended  between  two  long  poles,  ukd  stretched  ii:roeB  a 
(^kde  or  riding,  wm  euily  drawn  together  ("  Twilight  or  Cock- 
ehnt  time,  eiiiier  in  the  m<Hning  or  the  ereoiog."  Uinahen'i  Ovide 
Mto  TotiguM,  ed.  1617). 

OOd' 6  head  for  the  talmon'i  tail— To  ehtaige  the,  vii.  399 :  "i.a.  to  ex- 
change a  delicaay  for  ooaiMi  faze.  See  Qneen  Eliubeth's  Home- 
bold  Book  for  the  43d  fe«r  of  her  reign:  '  Item,  the  Master  Oookes 
hare  to  fee  all  the  loJnoM'  toilet,'  &a.  p.  296"  (Stbrtbhs). 

codding  tpirit—That,  "That  love  of  bed-^orta.  Cod  u  t  wotd 
■till  naed  in  Toikahire  for  ^pUUne"  (Eh'SEyEHs),  vi.  341. 

codling,  iii.  339 :  "  (A  mare  dimiootiTe  of  eod)  ....  means  an 
inTolncmm  or  hell,  and  was  used  h;  onr  old  writers  for  that  earl; 
state  of  vegetation,  when  the  frnit,  after  shaking  ofi  the  bloasom, 
began  to  assume  a  globular  and  determinate  form."  Oifford's  note 
on  JooMon't  Work*,  toL  it.  p.  24. 

Ood-plCCe,  an  oetentationsly  indelioat«  part  of  the  male  dreM, 
which  was  pnt  to  sereral  nsea, — to  stick  pins  in,  to  earry  the  pnrae 
in,  Ac.  L  290  (twioe),  486 ;  ii.  112 ;  iii.  483 ;  vii.  295  (twice) ;  (on 
thelaat  of  whichpasaagea,  Jr(irry,A8re'«priac«a»dac(K'-p>«ce;  tiiat't 
a  wit*  man  and  a  fool,  Donoe  obaerrea,  "  Shakei^eare  has  with 
some  hmnoor  applied  the  above  name  {eod-piece]  to  the  Fool,  who, 
for  obrions  reasons,  waa  nsnallj  provided  with  this  onseemtf  part 
of  dreas  in  a  more  remarkaUe  mumer  than  other  persons") ;  cod- 
fiecee,  ii.  187. 

OOffln,  the  raised  oniat  of  a  pie :  <^  the  patte  a  coffn  I  will  rear,  vi. 
348 :  compare  eutlard-coffia. 

cog,  to  cheai,  to  wheedle,  to  lie,  to  load  a  die  ("  To  eogge.  Oaber, 
fiater,  afflater,  tadayer  ....  mmtonger,  et  mentir,  ....  To  m^ge 
a  Die.  Ouior  la  noitilte"  Ootgrave's  Fr.  and  Eagl.  Diet.),  i.  362 
(twioe);  ii.  131,217;  v.  364;  vi.  194,668;  coggijig,  i.  376;  Com, 
both  yo»  cogging  Orukt,  vi.  96  (Steeveus  remaAs,  i 
to  Jidiuon,  that  here  the  epithet  cogging  "  had  propria^,  i 
apeot  of  Diomedea  at  least,  who  had  defranded  him  of  his  n  ' 
Tioilns  bestows  it  on  boUi,  umui  ob  ettlpam")  ;  viL  448. 

cognizance,  a  badge,  v.  32  ;  vi.  642  (as  a  plmvl)  ;  vii.  669, 

coign,  a  corner-stone  at  the  exterior  angle  of  a  building  (old  IV. 
eoittg),  vi.  230;  coign  of  vantage  ("convenient  oomer,"  John- 
son), viL  17 ;  (ftie/ow  oppotiTig  eoignt  (here  "  the  author  seems  to 
have  oonaidered  the  world  as  a  stupendous  edifice,  artifloiany  pon- 
Btmoted,"  Halonb),  viii  36.  (The  editors  are  at  a  toaa  for  an 
examine  of  eaign  in  an;  other  writer  than  Shakespeare.  But  oom- 
pue 
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where  the  origiaal  has  "  angU  demiet  d'Afrique.") 
coil,  bnflUe,  stir,  tumult,  tunnoU,  i.  183.  269 ;  iL  23,  111,  140,  300 ; 
iii.  223;  it.  17,  vi.  318,  <25,  622;  When  vm  have  ihuffled  off  thi* 
morial  eoil  ("  coil  is  hare  used  in  eaeh  of  its  aesMs,  that  of  toimoil 
or  bustle,  and  that  which  entwioee  or  wraps  round,"  Caldecott), 
viL149;  viii.  161. 
coistrel,  iii.  331 ;  viii. 60:  "  Aoiyaert^  ia  apaltrrgroom.one  onljfit 
to  carry  arms,  but  not  to  use  them.    So,  in  Holinahed's  [Harrison's] 
Desdiption  of  England,  vol.  i.  p.  162  :  '  Co»lereU,  or  bearma  of  the 
«nnes  of  barons  or  knights,' "  &a.  (Tollet)  :  Coistrel  is  often  used 
as  a  general  term  of  reproach ;  and  I  beliere,  in  spite  of  Gifioid's 
note  on  Jon»on'»  Works,  vol.  i.  p.  1(?9,  that  it  is  a  distioet  word 
from  keatnl  (''  Coustrell  that  wayteth  on  a  apeare,  coatteillier"  Pals- 
grave's  Lesclar,  de  la  Lang.  Fr.  1630,  fol.  uvii.  (Table  of  Snbet.)  : 
"  A  oarter  a  ooortjer,  it  is  a  worthy  warks. 
That  with  hia  vhyp  his  maiea  was  wauta  to  yarke ; 
A  ejutrtU  to  dryue  tbs  deuyll  ont  of  the  derke,"  &c- 

Bkelton's  Magnyfycence,— Works,  *oL  L  p.  Ml,  sd.  Dyoa). 

Oolbrand  Ihe  giant,  iv.  11  ;  nor  Colbrand,  T.  568 :  "A  Daniah  giant, 
whom  Ony  of  Warwick  discomfited  in  the  presence  of  Eing  Athel- 
atan.  The  oombat  ia  very  pompoosly  described  by  Drajton  in  his 
Polyolbion  [Soog  the  Twelfth]"  (Johnson). 

cold /or  (Ktion,  oold  for  want  of  action,  i?.  428. 

collect,  to  gather  by  observation :  Made  me  collect  these  dangers  m 
the  d^kt,  Y.  143. 

OOlleCtioil,  a  eonolnaion,  a  conseqaeBoe  drawn,  a  deduction  :  move 
7%t  hearers  to  cotleetkm,  vii.  119 ;  Make  no  colUcHon  of  it,  vii.  734. 

OOUidd,  smntted,  blaekeued,  darkened :  the  colUed  night,  iL  269 ; 
passioTi,  having  my  beetjudgT/ient  coUied,  Tii.  409. 

collier  l^Satan :  hang  him,  foul,  iii.  371  :  Here  StMvenB  remarks 
that  collier  was,  in  Bhakespeare'a  time,  a  term  of  the  highest  re- 
proach, in  conaequenoe  of  the  impodtiona  practiaed  by  the  Tenders 
of  eoala  (and  see  Oifford's  note  on  Jonson's  Works,  toL  ii.  p.  169)  : 
which  ia.  uo  di>ubt,  true ;  but  in  the  present  passage  it  ia  erident 
that  only  the  blackness  of  the  oollier  ia  allnded  to  :  "  Like  will  to 
like  (as  the  DeTiI  said  to  the  Collier)."  Bay's  Proverbs,  p.  130,  «d. 
1768. 

Collop,  need  metaphorically  by  a  father  to  bis  child,  as  being  a  por- 
tion of  hia  fleah,  iii.  424  ;  t.  75. 

Colme-kill,  Tii.  30 :  "  The  famous  lona,  one  of  the  Western  lalea. 
....  Holinshed  scarcely  mentions  the  death  of  any  of  the  ancient 
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Idnga  of  Bootland.witbcmt  takiiig  notioe  of  their  being  bnriod  with 
thair  predeeoBwaa  in  Oolme-hilT  (Btestenb)  :  "  It  ia  soir  callad 
IcohtMir  (Halohb)  :  "  Eil  u  a  cell.  See  JuniMon'B  Dicticmarjr 
>»  voet.     Colmt-hiU  ia  the  mU  or  ehaptl  of  St  OoIiudIni''  (Boe- 

WELL). 

Oolme'B-lnch— Saint, TiiT:  "Now c*Ued/n«Aeo>n&  [or  JncAcabn], 
ia  a  snull  island  Ijisg  in  Uie  Firth  of  Edinburgh  [of  ForA],  with 
[oonaiderable  renaiiu  of]  an  abbe^  apon  it,  dedicated  to  Bt.  Co- 
Inmb  ;  called  by  Gunden  Inch  Colm  or  Th»  Iile  of  Cobanba  .... 
Inch  or  Ijuhe,  in  the  Irish  and  Ene  langoagea,  nguiflea  an  ialaod 
[generallj  a  amall  one].  See  Lhnjd'a  Archaologia"  (BTEBTEHa). 

OOloquintida,  yii.  393  :  "  la  the  Onenmafl  ColooTnthis,  the  oolo- 
^nth  gourd  or  bitter  ononmber.  Fran  tlie  fruit  of  this  plant  i> 
obtained  the  well-known  bitter  and  porgatire  drag,  aoloernth," 
fto.  Beislr'a  Shaktpere'i  Oardm,  &c.  p.  164. 

OOloUrS,  ipcdona  appeanuoea,  deoeita :  I  do  fear  eoUmrabU  eolovrt, 
u.  196 ;  J  foM  fM  coUmn  (with  a  quibble) ,  t.  30. 

colours— Feot  no,  iii.  335;  It.  401:  "Frobablf  at  flnrt  a  military 
expreeaion,  to  fear  no  enem;.  So  Shakespeare  deriTes  it,  and 
though  the  paaaage  [•'.«.  the  first  of  tbeae  paaagee]  is  comic,  it 
ia  likely  to  be  right"  Harea'a  Qlou. 

colt,  **  a  witleaa,  heady,  gay  yonngater"  (Jobhson),  but  oaed  with  a 
qnibble :  (hah  a  eoU  indad,  ii.  361. 

OOlt,  to  fool,  to  trick,  to  gull:  What  a  pla^ftifi  meaaye  to  eottmelhiut 
iT.  227  (where  the  quibbling  in  the  Prinoe's  reply  refers,  of  coarse, 
to  FttlstafTa  having  lost  hii  bone). 

OOlt,  to  hoiae :  Sht  halh  bettt  colted  £y  Mm,  Til  669. 

OollUILbljies :  soafemel/or  gou,  Ac. 

co-mart,  viL  106  :  aae  note  j,  rii  213. 

comb  on— Fou  CTOiB,  cock,  with  your,  Yu.  657:  "Thealliunon  iatoa 
.[domeatio]  foot's  cap,  which  hath  a  comb  fike  a  oook'a"  (Johnbon): 
"  The  intention  of  the  speaker  is  to  call  Cloten  a  coxcomb  [a  umple- 
ton?]"  (Maboh). 

COmblnate  hutbojid,  contracted  hatband,  i.  482 :  The  late  W.  8. 
Boee,  after  giving  some  inatancea  of  the  "close  and  whimsical 
T«lation  there  often  ia  between  Bagliah  and  Italian  idiom,"  con- 
olndea  witit  thia  remark ;  "  Thna  every  Italian  sohdar  understands 
'  her  combinaU  husbanrP  to  mean  her  husband  elect ;  and  at  this 
honr  Uiere  is  nothing  more  commonly  in  an  Italian's  month  than 
'  Se  a  puA  comlnnarla'  (if  we  can  bring  it  to  bear),  when  apealdng 
with  reference  to  any  future  arrangement."  Note  on  his  transla- 
tion of  Orlando  Furioto,  vol.  iv.  p.  47, 

combined,  bonnd  I  /  am  eoninnid  by  a  laered  new,  i.  603. 
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eome,  iM,  ootm,  tu.  125 :  "Tha  call  whioh  Uoonen  nae  to  their 
liBirk  in  th«  aii,  viisn  thef  would  luve  him  oome  down  to  tiiam" 
(Haniub). 

come  eat  and  long-tail:  sae  eul  and  lottg-tail,  Sto. 

come  off,  to  come  down,  to  pay :  thty  mutt  omim  o^,  i  401. 

OOmei  nxmai'hs  vihitt  Aotr*,  aooner  aoqniiea  white  hain,  ii.  350.  - 

comfortable,  Roaeeptibia  of  comfort,  cheeifiil :  For  my  wake  ht 
eomfoTtabk,  tii.daO;  hu  eomforlable  trnvpar,  vi.  639. 

comfortable,  ready  to  give  oomfort,  eomforting :  B»  eon^orlable 
to  mg  mother,  iii.  209 ;  Who,  I  am  lun,  it  land  and  eom/orUUiU, 
TiLSTl. 

OOmfortlng  your  miU,  eoooaragmg,  abetting  Tonr  wicked  coones, 
iii.  444. 

comma  'tuMm  their  amttieeSland  a,  vii.  201 :  see  note  14J,  Tii.  241. 

commences  U,  and  tett  U  in  act  and  vM—Tiil  took,  iv.  376  :  "  It 
seems  ptobaUe  to  me,  that  Bhakeapeore,  in  theae  worda,  allndea 
to  the  Oambridge  Commmcement;  and  in  what  followB  to  tha 
Oxford  Act :  tot  by  thoae  different  uamea  oar  two  imiTeraitieB 
have  long  diattngnished  the  aaaaon  at  which  each  ot  them  girea 
to  her  re^eetiTe  Btndenta  a  comidete  aathori^  to  om  thoM  hoarde 
of  learning  whioh  have  entitled  them  to  their  aereral  degrees  in 
arta,  law,  physio,  sad  diviaity"  (TuRWHirr)- 

commend,  tooonunit,  toofter:  Commend  the  pa^or  to  hi»  graeiovt 
hand,  iii.  274 ;  commend  it  iWangelg  to  tome  place,  iii.  448 ;  Bt* 
glittering  arme  he  toUl  commend  to  tvet,  it.  161 ;  Tdo  commend  yon 
to  ihar  baelet,  vii.  32;  Commend  «Mto  hie  lipe  ih^foBouring  hand, 
Tii.  £71  ;  Oommendi  th'  ingredieols  of  ow  powonW  chtdioe,  Tii.  18 ; 
BU  eyt  commende  the  leading  to  hie  heart,  viii.  299. 

COmmisalon,  anthori^:  the  CDininuno»^tAyyeartandart,Ti.451. 

commit,  a  word ,  as  Ualone  obaerrea,  applied  paitioolariy  to.  nnlaw- 
iai  mU  diovt:  commit  not  toiih  man' e  ewom  epottte,^^  300;  What 
committed  I  Committed/  Tii  446 ;  What  committed,  ibid. 

COmmtldlty,  profit,  adTantage :  To  me  can  life  be  no  eommoditf/, 
iii.  462  ;  tickUag  commodity,  iT.  28 ;  turn  diieaeei  to  commodity,  it. 


commodity  of  brown  papn-  and  old  ginger— A,  L  499 :  In  Shake- 
■paare'a  days  it  waa  Tery  oommon  for  money-lenden  to  foroe  pro- 
digala,  like  yonng  Ibatar  Baah,  to  take  a  portion  of  the  anm  they 
wanted  to  boRow  in  goods  (eommoditiee')  of  Tarions  kinds, — aome- 
timea  the  Terieet  tziunpery,  brown  paper,  Inte-itrings,  &c., — of 
which  goods  the  said  |»odJgalB  wwe  to  make,  what  tiiey  could. 
PsoaBgea  ilhuttatiTa  of  thia  eostom  aboond  in  oar  early  writers ; 
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and  wonal  of  them  hare  been  oitod ;  but  the  tdOoinag  linea,  I 

belieTe,  are  now  for  the  fint  time  adduced ; 

"XoD  [i.<.  wQTen]d»iii;(M  ytmnetDee,  and  iwean  that  muMT'sMiMit, 

Bat  rit^  comaioditia  he  [i.e.  the  Touiig  gentlaipan]  ihall  net  wai^ 

That  oartaine  nione;  pieaentlf  wiU  reeld, 


Embnjdared  hangan,  papper,  and  riea, 
Bfomw  p^er,  Inte-otringB,  bnokla^  far  a  Mddle, 
Perwi^  Sffinj,  paMatonn  to  waddle, 
Qreat  ban  td  jtoa,  and  SpaidA  tneka,"  *o. 

Baittt's  Sir  Philip  Sydwyi  Oyrania,  Jm.  1008,  aifr.  i  <. 

OOnuiLonty,  Bly'a  blnndei  for  comedy,  iii.  113. 

commonwealth  /  would  &y  eonlmriet,  Ac.—T  <A«,  I  1% ;  In  thia 
and  in  the  next  two  apeeehea  of  Oonzalo,  Bhakeapaare  is  deeply 
indebted  to  portdons  of  a  chapter  of  Montaigna's  Emi^u,  as  traina- 
bted  by  FWio,  1 603  (see  prefatory  matter  to  The  Ten^tett,  i.  1 72) : 
these  Uo&taigne,  apeaking  of  a  newly-diaoorered  conntry  which  he 
<^  AiUartiek  Fraaee,  baa  th«  following  sokteneee,  bat  not  in  the 


"  It  ia  a  nation,  would  I  anawrae  Plato,  that  hatii  no  kinde  of 
tiaffike,  no  knowledge  of  letten,  no  intelUgenoe  of  nmnbera,  no 
name  of  magistrate,  nor  of  politilra  superioritie ;  no  use  of  aerrioe, 
of  rioheH,  or  of  poverty ;  no  oon tracts,  no  snooeaaiong,  no  divid«noea ; 
DO  oocnpatioii  but  idle ;  no  reaped  of  kinred  but  oonuson,  no  ap- 
pairell  but  natnrall,  no  manuring  of  lands,  no  nae  of  wine,  oome, 
OF  mettle.  The  very  worda  that  import  lying,  f  alahood,  treason,  dis- 
aimnlation,  ooretonanea,  anvie,  detraction,  and  pardon,  were  never 
heard  of  amongat  them." 

"  And  if,  notwithstanding,  in  divera  frait«a  of  tiioee  coontriee 
tbey  were  never  tilled,  we  shall  finde  that,  in  req»eot  of  onrg,  they 
are  moat  excellent,  and  aa  delicate  nntoonr  taste,  there  ia  noreaaon 
arte  ahonld  gaine  th«  point  of  honour  of  our  great  and  pniamut 
mother  Natni«." 

"  HcMemeth  that  what  in  thoae  nations  wee  aee  by  exporienoa, 
doth  not  onlie  ezceade  all  the  piotorea  wherewith  licentiona  poesie 
hath  prowdly  imbelliibed  the  golden  age,  and  al  hir  qnaint  inven- 
tions to  faine  a  happy  condition  of  man,  but  also  the  conception 
and  deaiie  of  philoaophie."  Book  L  ohap.  xzx.  Qf  Ike  Cambdiitt. 

OOnunmilOBtlon  of  A  mott  poor  iuu^—But  minuter,  v.  486 :  aee 
note  9,  V.  674. 

compact,  eompaoted,  composed :  compael  of  orecUt,  ii.  26 ;  o^  ima- 
gination aU  oompaot,  ii.  312 ;  eompact  ofjart,  ill.  80 ;  cornet  of 
JUtit,  vL  361 ;  compact  of  fire,  viii.  244. 

eompaot,  confederated,  leagued:  Chmpacl  toilh  her  that' ggo3ta,i.  BIS, 

companion,  a  term  of  contempt,  eqoivalant  to  "  fellow ."  cogging 
'm,  i  376  ;  ihit  companion  leith  tht  aq^ron/aca,  iL  40 ;  tM 
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equivocal  eomjiamon,  iii.  283  ;  teurvy  ampamon,  it,  343 ;  'rude  eom- 
pamon,  r.  185 ;  Now,  you  eompanuxi,  vi  223 ;  Chmpaaion,  hence  t 
▼i.  670 ;  your  lordehip  thould  vndertalce  entry  eompamon,  viL  657  ; 
moaggering  compaaione,  iv.  343 ;  ffivei  etUrcatee  to  tueh  companioae, 
vi.  206 ;  thai  *aeh  eompanioiu  tliou'det  unfold,  vii.  448. 

company,  &  oompuuon :  lee  hit  compway  anaiomieed,  iii.  262  (see 
iKite  157,  iiL  313)  ;  ttranger  compamei,  ii.  271 ;  Hie  eompaniei  »n- 
Utier'd,  IT.  423. 

COmparatiTe — Every  beardUit  oaui,  iT.  2&5 :  "  Comporadoe,  I  be- 
lieTfl,  is  equal  or  riTal  in  uiy  thing ;  and  may  therefore  sigiiify  in 
this  place — every  one  who  thought  himaelf  on  a  level  with  the 
Prinoe  [King]"  (Stbbtehb)  :  "  I  believe  cofaparatim  meana  here, 
one  who  affecte  wit,  a  dealer  in  aompariMna"  (Malone). 

comparative,  raec(^iest,—gioeet  ymmg  prince~Tht  most,  iv.  212: 
"  Con^xirative  hen  meana  qtidek  at  comparieoat,  <sr  fniitfui  m 
rimilee"  (Johnson). 

comparisons  opart.  And  amtuer  tm  declin'd—To  lay  hit  goy,  vii. 
557 :  "  Hie  gay  eampariiont  may  mean,  '  thoee  oironnutanoeB  of 
iplendonr  and  power  [and  yonUi],  in  which  he,  when  conjured 
with  me,  eo  mnch  exoaada  me  [in  my  declined  state]"  (Maj;ome)  ; 
bnt  eee  note  ijS,  vii.  616. 

compassed  cape,  a  round  cape,  iii.  163. 

COmpass'd  creit,  an  arched  orest,  vii.  248. 

compassed  tnncfow,  a  bow-window,  vi.  12. 

compassion,  to  pit; ;  or  not  eompaation  Attn,  vi.  326. 

compassionate,  lamenting,  complaining,  Iv.  117 :  eee  note  ao,  iv. 
166. 

competitor,  a  ooMtjntor,  a  partner,  a  oonfederat« :  in  counsel  hit 
eompeHtOT,  i.  268  ;  Our  great  competiloT,  vii.  608  ;  n^  eompetiior,  viL 
586  ;  Am  corapetitors  tn  oath,  ii.  177 ;  The  compeUtors  enter,  iii.  380 ; 
more  compeUton,  t.  438 ;  theee  eompetiton,  vii.  635. 

complain,  nsed  ai  a  verb  active :  Where,  then,  aUu,  may  t  complain 
myeeif  ("  as  Ur.  U.  Uaaon  obeervea,  is  a  literal  translation  of  the 
French  phrase,  me  ffoitufre,"  Stebtehb),  iv.  Ill;  And  what  I  v}ant, 
it  hoott  not  to  complain,  iv.  154. 

complain  of  good  breeding,  complain  of  the  want  of  good  breeding, 
iii.  37 :  see  note  77,  iii.  88. 
.  complement,  and  ceremony  of  H — In  all  the  acooTilrement,  i.  396 ; 
deck'd  in  m^lett  complement,  iv.  441 ;  .A  man  of  eon^ementl,  IL  167; 
tn  all  complemenli  0/  devaUd,  Ac.  ii.  170 ;  Tkete  are  complemenlt, 
ii.  1*83;  the  courageotu  captain  of  compUmenit,  ri.  418:  "Compli- 
ment {^Complement'],  in  Shakespeare's  time,  did  not  signify,  at  least 
did  not  only  signify,  Terbal  oiTility  or  phraaea  of  conrteBy,  bnt, 
aocording  to  its  lariginal  meaning,  the  trappings  or  ornamental 
appendages  of  a  oharaoter ;  in  the  same  manner,  and  on  the  same 
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princi^es  of  speech,  irith  a<xompli$hment.     ComphmaU  is,  m  Ai< 
mado  well  expreesea  it,  Wu  vami*h  of  a  compUU  man"  (Johnson). 

complices,  aooompUoM,  oonfedenttt,  ir.  139, 141, S19 ;  t.  1S3,  294. 

comply,  to  compliment :  Let  me  comply  mth  yoa  in  AU  garb 
("  oompliantljr  amnme  this  dren  and  hahioii  of  beh&vionr,"  Cal- 
Decott),  vii.  141  ;  Se  did  comply  laUh  ("  wu  oompUisant  with, 
treated  with  apiah  oeremony,"  Galdecott)  Am  drtg,  before  he  nicked 
it,  vii.  205 :  Compare  "  Flatterie  hath  taken  mcb  habit  id  mao'i 
affections,  that  it  ia  in  mosta  men  altera  natun :  yea,  the  very 
tacking  habet  hath  a  kind  of  adulation  totranU  their  tmriet  for  Iht 
daggc."  T^pian  Folwel's  Arte  of  Flaltene.—Pi^aoa  to  the  Header, 
— 1&79,  4to  (Ur.  Singer  averts  that  in  both  the  above  paassgee  of 
Shakeapeisre  comply  aith  meana  "  embrace,"  and  he  oomparee,  in 
Herrick, 

■' Witty  Oria,  by 
Wltam  fair  Ooriima  sita,  aad  doth  comply, 
'Wth  ir'ry  wiisla,  his  Unreat  head,"  tee.). 

compose,  to  agree:  If  we  compote  well  kert  ("If  we  come  to  alncky 
composition,  agreement,"  Steevehs),  vii.  616. 

composition,  a  compact,  an  agreement :  I  crav*  our  coniporition 
("  the  terms  on  which  onr  differences  are  settled,"  Stbbvbns)  mag 
be  tpritten,  vii.  530. 

composition,  comistenaf :  Tkere  it  no  eompotition  in  thae  newt, 
Tii383. 

oomposture,  a  oompost,  n.  602. 

composure,  a  combination,  n.  39. 

compromised,  mntnaUy  agreed,  il.  366. 

COmpt,  an  acoonnt,  a  reckoning,  iii.  278 )  have  the  daUi  in  compt 
("  take  good  notice  of  the  dates,  for  the  better  compotation  of  the 
interest  due  npon  them,"  Theobald),  ti.  524  ;  and  what  it  theiri, 
in  compt  ("sabjeot  to  aoconnt,"  StbevenS),  vii.  17  j  when  we  shall 
meet  at  compt  (reckoning  at  the  jodgment-daj),  vii.  467. 

COmptlble,  impresBiblc,  anaceptible,  sentdtive,  iiL  339. 

OOn  Urn  no  Ihankefor't—I,  iii,  266  ;  thanki  I  mutt  ynu  con,  vi.  562 ; 
"  To  eon  thankt  ezaotlj  answers  the  EVench  tfovoir  gre.    To  «m  ia 

to  IcROlo"  (STEEYEHa). 

conceal,  a  Unnder  of  Simple  for  reveal  i  I  m€iy  not  conceal  them,  tir, 
i.404. 

conceit,  conception,  thought,  imagination,  &no; ;  the  good  eoactit 
(opinion)  /  ho^  (ff  thee,  i.  301  ;  &u  conceit  itfalte,  a.  92  ;  eoneeit'i 
ei^foritor,  ii.  177  ;  profound  conceit,  ii.  347 ;  a  gentleman  of  good  con- 
ceit, in.  68 ;  uiiTig  coticeit  afone,  iv.  40 ;  'Tit  nothing  but  conceit 
("faucifal  conception,"  Malonb),  iv.  131 ;  no  mora  cancel  m  him 
than  it  in  a  mallet,  iv.  348 ;  dull  conceit,  v.  80 ;  tome  coneeit  or  other, 
y.  404 ;  She  would  applavd  Andronieut'  conceit,  vi.  327 ;   Cbnosi^ 
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more  rieh  «»  mattm-  thOn  in  word*,  yi.  426  ;  The  horrible  ameeit  of 
death md night, vi. US;  Wheathyfintgri^tioere  hatamtreeoneeit, 
▼i.  G74 ;  rich  eonoetf  vi.  676 ;  forte  hit  goul  lo  to  hit  own  conceit,  viL 
146 ;  CcmetU  m  weakeet  bodiei,  vii.  170 ;  Oncn't  upon  herfoAer, 
Tii.  180;  o^  v«ni  Uberai  coneeii,  tu.  204 ;  Who,  if  it  had  conedt, 
vmM  die,  Tiii  36 ;  boUomleta  conceit,  viii.  307  ;  Coneeit  <md  gri^, 
Tiii.  324 ;  Cone»U  deceitfiil,  viii.  328 ;  cfeep  conceit,  viu.  467 ,'  powNV 
aU  conceit,  ibid. ;  Dcuigerou*  eonceiie,  vii.  42fi. 

OOnoalt,  I  faooifiil  gewgaiW ;  riii^«,  gaud*,  conceit*,  ii.  266. 

OOnCfilt,  to  oonceiTS,  to  imagine :  one  of  too  had  vnye  you  mutt  con- 
ceit me,  vi.  652 ;  Well  eoneeiled  (witti^  and  pieeaantlj  ooncdTed) , 
Docv,  iy.  308 ;  Tou  have  right  well  conceited,  yL  630 ;  one  that  »o 
imperfeetfy  eonceili,  vii.  420. 

conceited,  fuicifiil,  inuLgiofttiva;  m  not  the  humour  eoneeiled  f  i. 
353;  on  admiraile-eoneeitedfdlow  (a  fdlow  full  of  admirable  oon- 
oeitB,  pleasant  fandea),  iii.  472 ;  the  conceited painla;  Tiii.  326 ;  con- 
ceited characteri  (images),  Tiii.  439. 

conceited,  poaMswd  witb  an  idea:  Se  u  at  korrUlt/  coneeittd  <if 
him,  iii.  376. 

OOUQelT'd  to  scope,  "  properly  imagined,  appositely,  to  tbe  pnrpooe" 
(Johhson),  yi.  609. 

concent,  ootuonanoe  of  hannony,  aax»d,  miion,  iv.  388,  429,  430, 
438. 

OOnoemanoy,  eirP  why  do  we  wrap  the  gentleman  in  ourmorerawer 
tFMtAf— 7%c,"Thetendencyof  alltluablaionof  charaoter?  Why 
do  we  elothe  tha  ([entleman'a  perfeotiona  in  out  hnmble  and  im- 
perfect langnage  ?  mttke  Hm  the  subject  of  oar  rade  diacnsaion  ?" 
(Oaldbcott),  Tii.  203. 

OOndudeB— 7U«,  "ThiaiaadedsiTeBrgiuneat"  (Johnson),  iv.  8. 

OOnclnslOn,  an  experiment :  a  foregone  conelaaion,  Tii.  428 ;  Thai 
mother  biea  a  mercileit  eoncbteion,  viii.  ^0;  To  try  concltuioni, 
TiL  172;  She  hath  pwtu'dconcltttiont  ir^/bu'te,  vii.  698 ;  ampU/y  m^ 
judgment  m  Other  concltuioni,  vii.  648. 

conclusion,  thou  acquire  no  honour  Demvring  upon  me — Your  w^fe 
Oclavia,  wi&  her  nudtet  eyei,  And  iHll,  vii.  681 :  Here  eHll  coneUt- 
eion  la  ezpUinad  by  Johnson  "sedate  determination,  nlent  oool- 
nen  of  reaolntion  ;"  by  Binger  "  moral  judgment  conyeyed,  not  in 
words,  but  by  mute  demnre  expression  of  conntenaiioe"  (^Shake- 
tpeare  Vindicated,  &e.  p.  296)  ;  and  an  anonymons  critic  gloaaes  the 
whole  passage  M  follows ;  "  That  lady  oi  yonrs,  looking  ieatiitelj 
npon  me  with  her  modest  eyes,  and  drawing  bar  quiet  interonoes, 
sball  Mqoite  no  honoor  from  Hie  oontntst  between  my  fate  with 
her  own,"  Bku^neood"!  Magwrinefar  Oct  1853,  p.  468. 

Oono<dinel,  iL  182 :  Periiapa  tbe  (oomipted)  title  or  beginning  or 
burden  cS  some  Italian  song. 
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ooacapy,  etmeninaoaiee,  vi.  88. 

condemned  awondg—You  kao»  tham'd  ne  In  yoar,  vL  155 :  Bx- 
idained  hj  StMreiu,  "Ton  hftve,  to  my  abame,  aent  me  help, 
which  I  mnat  oondenm  m  intrnnTA,  iti«tj»J  of  appUnding  it  h 


condition,  on  otmdition :  QmtUtuM,  I  luid  gone  htsr^ool  to  India, 
Till. 

condition,  diipontioii,  temper,  qualify :  ihe  condition  of  a  lainl,  ii. 
353 ;  Ihe  duke'i  oondition,  iii.  16 ;  Drniumd  of  Urn  n»g  eondilion,  iii. 
266;  ImUfivmiMe^orthratharbemftt^,Mig)itgattdtai«f»at'd, 
Hum  mg  oonditiim  ("  I  will  from  hflDoefortii  ntiier  pnt  on  the  ohm- 
raster  that  beeomee  m«,  and  exwt  the  reaentment  of  ao  injured 
king,  than  still  oontiirae  in  the  inaotiTitj  and  mildiieia  of  my  na- 
tural disposition,"  Wabbubtoh),  it.  215;  a  good  Englith  eonditioti. 
It.  498 ;  my  condition  i»  not  tmooth,  iv.  606  ;  a  lowc\  qfyour  eon- 
dition,  T.  429;  the  condition  qf  a  man,  yL  231 ;  it  hath  much  prevaiFd 
on  your  condition,  Ti.  63?  ;  long-engn^fied  condition,  vii.  267 ;  full  <^ 
nott  bleited  condition,  viL  iOl ;  of  to  gentle  a  condition  /  vii.  441 ; 
the  eate-log  cf  her  condition*,  i.  298;  hit  iU  conditiont,  a,  107;  ow 
K(ft  condition;  iii.  179;  aU  At*  tauet  haee  but  human  condition* 
("qoalitiee,"  Jobnbon),  IT.  472;  It  it  thtetan. . ..  govern  our  oon- 
ditioM,  Tii.  319  ;  our  condMon*  So  differing  in  their  aett,  Tii.  618 ; 
Quiet  and  gentie  thj/  condtUonM,  Tiii.  37. 

condition,  an  art,  a  prof ewion :  vould  be  vxll  ex^eet'd  In  ovr  oon^ 
dition,  vi.  509. 

condition,  ihcUl  better  tpeal  off/ou,  de.—I,  m  my,  iv.  375 :  ^re 
in  mjf  condition  leema  to  be  rightlj  explained  by  SteeTena  "  in  n^ 
place  aa  oomznandinff  officer." 

conditions — To  make :  Me  make  conditicnu. 

COndoleinent — Ohetmate,  "  oeaaelcM  and  miremitted  ecEprtadon  of 
grief'  (Galdegott),  w.  110. 

OOndolementS,  eartain  vaih—Cenmn,  Tiii.  24 :  Does  eondoUaumte 


conduce  afight—WiAin  my  toul  Stare  doA,  tL  88:  aee  note  15J,  tL 

125. 
conduct,  a  oonduotor :  tnor«  than  nature  vat  ever  conduct  of,  i.  233 ; 

detire  tome  conduct  of  Ihe  lady,  iii.  374 ;  ItoiU  be  hit  conduct,  It.  161 ; 

conduct  ofittjt  thame,  t.  142  ;  Jhv-tf/'dfarf  be  my  conduct  novl  n. 

430 ;  Qmt,  bitter  eondnei,  vi.  468 ;  ExOngmehing  Am  condwst,  viii 

296. 
Oonfect—  Count :  aee  count  confecL 
confess,  and  be  hanged,  a  proTerbial  ezprevion,  Tii.  437 :  it  ia  al- 

Inded  to  in  the  following  passage ;  Ho,  ho,  eonfae'd  it  I  hang'd  H, 

haee  yon  nottn  516, 
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Be  CONFESS-OOSJimATIOire. 

OOnfOBS  thyielf~'If  Ihov  <mtv>«rett  m»  not  to  iht  purpou,  tu.  193 
"  And  b»  hanged,  tbe  clown,  I  soppose,  would  have  said,  if  be  liad 
not  been  interrupted ....  He  might,  however,  hmve  int«nded  to 
Miy,  conftu  thytelftm  iu»"  (Halone). 

00IlfldeilC6,  a  blunder  of  Mrs.  Quickly  and  of  the  NotM  for  corner- 
ence :  Iht  next  time  tot  have  confidence,  i.  359  ;  /  would  haie  tome  eon- 
fidenee  ioilh  you,  iL  IIQ ;  I deeire  »ome  eorifidetKeviiih you,  ■n.i2l. 

OOnflnelOSS,  bonndleBa,  nnlimited,  vii.  55. 

OonflnerB,  bordeien,  vii.  705. 

OOnfonnd,  to  conanme  (applied  to  the  spending  of  time) :  ffe  did 
confound  the  belt  part  of  an  hour,  iv.  218 ;  Houj  eouldet  thou  in  a 
mile  cotffound  an  hour,  vi.  151 ;  Left  not  eonfoiaid  the  time,  viL  498 ; 
to  confound  tuch  time,  TiL  508. 

OOnfoimd,  to  deetraf :  What  mlUngly  he  did  eotfouad  he  waiVd, 
vii.  540 )  My  thame  be  hit  that  did  my  fame  confound,  viii.  321 ; 
doth  now  her  gift  cot^ound,  viii,  379 ;  When  he  himtelf  hinuelf  con- 
founds, Tiii.  291 ;  And  one  man'i  iutt  A«m  many  live*  confoundt, 
viii.  329 ;  Am  eot\founded  (''  worn  or  wasted,"  Johnson)  hate,  it. 
460 ;  kaoe  cottfounded  one  the  other,  vii.  645  ;  Decline  to  your  con- 
fotmding  contrariet  ("  oontrarieties  whoae  iiatoie  it  ia  to  waste  or 
destroy  each  othei,"  Stebtens),  -ri.  548. 

OOnfoTUlda,  Not  that  it  iBoundt,  dc.—The  ihaft,  vi.  46 :  "  Panduru 
mean£  to  say,  that '  the  diaf t  confounds,'  not  beoaose  the  wounds 
it  gives  are  eerere,  but  beoaose  '  it  tickles  still  the  aore.'  To  con- 
found  does  not  mgaiij  here  to  dettrog,  hnt  to  annoy  or  perplex" 
(Uabon). 

COnfiudOIlB  with  him — I  will  try,  ii  3G0 :  Here,  of  course,  lAnnoelot 
makes  ajoke, — parodying  tbe  conunonezpreeaion"  toy  cone  Junonf," 


conger  andfennel~EaU,  iv.  348 ;  "  Conger  -witii  fennel  was  formerly 
regarded  as  a  prorocatiTe"  (Steevbns)*:  "Fennel  was  generally 
conaidered  as  an  inflammatory  herb  j  and  therefore,  to  eat  conger 
and  fennel  was  to  eat  two  high  and  hot  things  together,  which  waa 
esteemed  an  act  of  libertinisin."  Naree's  Qlou.  in  "  Fennel :"  "  It 
[fennel]  wae  used  as  a  sanoe  with  fish  hard  of  digetlion,  being  aro- 
matic, and,  as  the  old  writen  term  it,  hot  in  the  third  degree." 
Beisly's  Shaktpere't  Oarden,  Sm.  p.  158. 

OOOgest,  to  be^i  together,  viii.  446. 

OOn^eeted,  "  sainted  redprooally"  (Jcduui>n'aZ>w(.),  iv.  499. 

OOngreelng,  agreeing  blether,  iv.  429. 

conjecture,  sn^ioion  :  on  my  eyelide  thall  cor^jeelitre  hang,  ii,  120. 

conjurations—/  do  defy  thy,  vi.  466 ;  see  note  119,  vi.  498  (In 
Todd's  Johnton'e  Diet,  we  are  told  that  "  cor^uration"  in  tbe  sanse 
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of  "eameet  eotreaty"  is  "not  noir  in  dm:"  but  I  find  it,  with 

that  sense,  in  a  popnlu  novel  written  towkrds  the  dose  of  th« 

last  centni7 ;  "  the  srgomenta,  or  rather  the  eoiyuraUoJit,  at  which 

I  hsTe  made  use,"  Ac  Mrs.  Sheridan's  Sidney  Bidulph,  vol.  ^.  p.  74, 

—the  two  last  vols,  hanng  been  finst  ptiblisbed  in  1770). 
COnSCienOe,  conscioDsneas :  At  itrongfyttt  the  eoTueience  doe*  within, 

vii.  660. 
consent,  "  t  conspirs^"  (Steetbms)  :  here  wai  a  cotuenl,  ii.  224. 
consent,  to  sgree  :  all  your  writert  do  content  that  ipsa  is  A<,  iiL  66 ; 

content  with  both,  that  toe  may  enjoy  each  other,  iii.  67 ;   Cantenl  upon 

a  tart  foandatUmj  tv.  328. 
-consider,  to  requite :  /  aiU  amtider  your  mvtic  the  better,  Tii.  661 ; 

being  aotaethifig  gently  eontidertd  (having  received  a  gentleman-lika 

coDsiderktion — bribe),  iii.  488. 
-COnsigm,  to  seal :  Contign  to  thee  ("  seal  tlie  same  oontraot  with 

thee,  i.e.  add  their  names  to  thine  npon  the  regiHter  of  death," 

Steetens),  and  eoiae'to  dwt,  vii  703;  WiA  dittincl  breath  and 

eontign'd  httea  to  them,  vi  66. 
COnBlfit — ^  he  on  peace,  "  If  he  ttandt  on  peace.    A  Latin  sense" 

(Ualome),  viii.  18. 
COnflOlate,  to  console,  to  ootnfort,  iii  247. 
COUBOrt,  a  company,  a  baud,  of  mnsioiana, — a  concert :  With  tome 

iweel  eoniort,  i.  303 ;  to  make  the  eontort/ull,  v.  161. 
OOnBort,  a  fellowship,  a  frateniity :  vdlt  thou  be  of  our  eontMt 

i  306 ;  A<  mat  of  Oat  contort,  vii  277. 

-consort  I  vhat,  doit  thou  make  u«  minttreh  t  vi  428 :  see  above,  the 

first  contort, 
OOnsort,  to  aooompany ;  a/lerwardt  contort  you,  ii  10 ;  contort  your 

grace,  ii.  180. 
«onspectuities,  sights,— ^es,  vi  160. 
constancy,  consistency :  tojnething  of  great  contttmcy,  ii  312. 
COnBtantly,  certainly,  firmly :  /  do  etmttanlly  believe  yov,  i  491 ; 

/  contlantiy  do  thinle,  vi  £2. 
<!Ontaln}toretain:(»ntaHitArirwtii«,ii.  396;  contain  the  ring,u.  413. 
contain,  to  rwtnin :  u>e  ran  contain  owtelnet,  ii.  108 ;  0,  eontaitt 

yourtelf,  vi.  88 ;  Contain  Ayulf,  good  friend,  vi.  526. 
content,  "  acqnieacanee"  (SIalone)  :  Forc'd  to  content,  bat  never  to 

obey,  viii  241.    (But  qy.  is  contend  hero  a  verb,  "  to  content  him- 
self," "  to  be  contented"  ?) 
content— CbMiiu,  be, "  That  is,  be  «ontinent ;  cnttoin,  or  rtetiain, 

yourself"  (Craik),  vi  666. 
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OOntemptible  tpMl,  a  contemptnons  ipirit,  ii.  100. 
continent,   that  which  contuns  any  thing:  Which  it  not  tomb' 

enough  and  continent,  vii.  179  ;  you  shall  find  in  him  the  etrntineat 
of  what  porta  gentleman  teould  see  ("you  shall  find  him  contain- 
ing and  comfnising  ereij  quality  which  a  gentleman  would  deaire 
to  contemplate  for  imitation,"  Johnsok),  vii.  203 ;  be  stronger  than 
thy  continent,  viL  577 ;  overborne  their  continenti,  ii.  277 ;  Hive  yow 
eonceaiing  continmlt,  vii.  296. 

continent,  that  whidt  is  contained  in  any  thing :  ihoa  globe  of 
sin/al  continent*  (contents),  it.  349. 

continuance,  continuity,  fierce  e3:lreniet in  thdrcontinvance,vf. 14. 

COntinuate,  aninterrupted,  vi.  507;  vii.  435. 

contract  ami  eternal  bond  of  love,  Confirmed  by  mxttual  joinder  of 
your  hands — A,  4o.  iiL  389 ;  Donee,  after  comparing  thia  paasage 
with  one  at  the  end  of  the  fourth  act  of  the  aame  play, 

"  Now  go  with  me  and  with  this  holj  man,"  £c. 
obBerreB ;  "Kow  the  whole  has  been  hitherto  regarded  aa  relating 
to  an  actaal  marriage  that  had  been  aolemnized  between  the  par- 
ties ;  whereas  it  is  manifest  that  nothing  more  is  meant  than,  a 
betrothing,  affiancing,  or  promiie  of  future  marriage,  anciently  dia- 
tingni«hed  by  the  name  of  espoasals,  a  term  which  was  for  a  long 
time  confounded  with  matrimony,  and  at  length  oune  exclnsiTe^ 
tc  denote  it." 

contraction  plucks  The  very  soul—From  the  body  of,  "  annihiUtes 
the  very  principle  of  contracts"  (Galdecott),  vii.  168. 

contrary,  to  oppose,  to  thwart,  vi.  406. 

COntrlTO,  to  wear  oat,  to  pus  away,  to  spend  (Lat.  conlero,  eontriin)  .- 
we  may  contrive  this  afternoon,  iii.  128 :  see  note  58,  iii.  187. 

COntrivlng^'enrfe  in  Rome— Of  many  our,  vii.  504 :  According  to 
Walker,  "contriving  here  is  not  managing  01  plotting,  hut  sojovm- 
ing  ;  conterentes  tempos  [see  the  preceding  article]  :"  but  qy.  ? 

control,  constraint,  compulsion  :  Hie  proud  control  of  fierce  and 
bloody  loar,  iv.  5. 

control,  to  "  confute,  onauBwerablj  contradict"  ( Johmbon)  :  the  DuJee 
of  Milan  And  hie  more  braver  daughter  could  control  tliee,  i.  190. 

convent,  to  summon,  to  cite :  all  oar  turgeona  Gmvenl  in  their 
behoof,  viii.  136 ;  We  convent  naught  else  but  woe»,  viii.  137  ;  When- 
soever he's  convented,  L  611;  to  the  council-board  Se  be  eonvented, 
T.  556 ;  We  are  convented,  vi.  168. 

COnTOnt,  to  aasembte,  to  collect :  convented  sail.  It.  41. 

convent,  "to  serve,  agree,  be  convenient"  (Douce):  golden  timt 
convent*,  iii.  395. 
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conversation,  belwTionr,  conduct :  of  a  holy,  cold,  and  ttill  con- 
vertation,  viL  632  ; ,  The  good  in  eomenation,  Tiii-  19. 

COnvertite,  a  convert,  IT.  62;  viiL  308  ;  eonvertUet,  ill  76. 

"  Convey"  (be  wite  it  call,  i.  353 ;  That  a  Ung't 
to  eonvey'dl  viL  637. 

COnTey,  to  monBge  secretlf  and  artfully :  Comey  your  pltagnrtt  in 
a  tpacioui  plenty,  tu.  55  ;  convey  the  buMinew  as  I  thalljind  mtanM, 
vii.  260 ;  How  I  convey  my  ihame  ouf  of  thine  eyes  ("  How  I  pus 
by  aleigikt  my  shame  out  of  thy  sight,"  Staunton),  vii,  554 ;  Con- 
veyed hiTruelfat  heir  to  the  Lady  Lingare,  iv.  427. 

conveyance ,  dexterity  (eonveymiee  meaning  formally  "  aletght  of 
hand") :  mith  tueh  impouible  (inoonceivable)  conveyance,  ii.  91. 

conveyance,  joggling  artifice,  xecret  management:  I  fear,  there 
is  conveyance,  v.  14  ;  Thy  ily  conveyance,  \.  285. 

conveyers,  jngglers,  tricksters,  defranders,  iv.  165. 

COnvincei  to  conqner,  to  overcome :  The  holy  tuil  which  fain  it 
would  convince  [prevsil  in),  ii.  231 ;  Will  I  teiA  wine  and  vxtitail  n> 
eonviaee,  Til.  19  ;  to  convince  the  honour  of  my  miEtreee,  vii.  646 ;  thit 
tmlh  shall  ne'er  eoavinee,  viii.  14  ;  Convinced  or  supplied  them,  vii. 
437 ;  their  malady  convinces  The  great  assay  of  art,  tM,  57. 

convince,  to  convict:  convince  of  levity  As  well  my  undertakingt, 
&o.  tI.  34. 

convive,  to  feast  together,  vi.  79. 

COny-catdl,  to  deceive,  to  cheat,  to  impose  npon,  to  sharp  (the 
cony  or  rabbit  being  legarded  as  a  very  simple  animal),  i.  354 ; 
etmy-ealched,  iii.  172 ;  eony-eaUhing,  i.  348. 

COny-oatohing^,  a  jocnlar  deceiving :  you  are  to  fall  of  cony- 
eatching,  iii.  150. 

cooling -card,  v.  71 ;  "  Aphrase  probably  borrowed  from  {mraeto, 
or  some  other  game  in  which  money  was  staked  npon  a  card.  A 
oaid  ao  deciaiTe  as  to  cool  the  oonrnge  of  the  advetsory.  Met, 
Sometbing  to  damp  or  overwbelm  the  hopee  of  an  expectant," 
Naies's  Olost. :  Qifford  objects  to  this  explanation  of  Naras,  which 
be  charges  him  witii  borrowing  from  Weber ;  and  says,  "  (whatev^ 
be  the  metaphorical  sense),  a  cooling-card  is  literally  a  iolue."  In- 
tiod.  to  Fonfe  Works,  p.  clxi. :  GiSord  may,  no  doubt,  be  right ; 
bat  compare,  in  The  True  Tragedie  of  Richard  Ae  Third,  1594, 
"  M7  Ind,  la;  doim  a  cooling  card,  this  game  ii  gone  too  far." 

p.  23,  ed.  Shakespeare  Soo. 

OOpatain  hat,  a  hat  rising  to  »  cop,  top,  or  bead,  a  hat  with  a  high 
orown  ("  either  cylindrical  and  ronuded  at  the  top,  or  cylindrical 
and  flat  at  the  top,"  Haluwell),  iiL  171. 

OOpe,  the  canopy  of  heaven :  t»  the  eheapett  country  under  the  cope, 
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oops,  to  pft7,  to  reward  (see  Bicbudson'B  DieL  in  t.)  :  We/rti^f  cope 
your  amrUout  paint  wilhal,  ii  406. 

COpOf  to  eneonnter :  to  eope  him  in  thue  miUen/iti,  ilL  22  ;  TU  eope 
toilA  thee,  V.  159 ;  CUfford,  eope  with  him,  t.  246  ;  whom  you  are  to 
et^e  withal,  v.  452  ;  To  cope  maUeioua  etnturerg,  v.  493 ;  Jjax  ehalt 
cope  the  beil,  vi.  43 ;  the  advergary  I  come  to  eope,  vii.  339 ;  To  eope 
(=>embTace)  yowwtfe,  yii.438;  Orfulwelr/  can  eope,vm.  126;  wAo 
«AaU  cope  himjiril,  viii.  268  ;  We  should  have  oop'd  toithal,  if,  372; 
he  yetterday  coped  Hector  tn  the  baltU,yi.  10;  A»  e'ermy  eonveriatitm 
eop'd  withal,  vii.  164  ;  The  royal  fool  thoM  cop'et  (^^  "  interch&ngMt 
kindneHB  or  sentimenta,"  Johnson's  Diet.)  with,  iii.  478 ;  That  eop'tt 
imlh  dtaOi  himee^,  vi.  451. 

COpesmatS,  %  companion,  riii.  313. 

CophetUB— JTin;,  ii.  189 ;  it.  396 ;  vi.  409 ;  the  King  and  ihe  Beggar, 
ii.  173 ;  "  The  Beggar  and  the  King,"  it.  174 ;  See  the  ballMl  ol  King 
Cophetna  and  the  Beggar-maid  in  Paxj'a  Met.  of  Ane.Engl.PoOry, 
ToL  L  p.  198,  ed.  1794. 

COpp'd  kilU,  hiUs  rising  to  a  cop,  top,  or  hud,  Tiii.  9. 

copy,  ■  main  Bnbjact,  &  theme  :  (A«  copy  of  our  eonferoux,  ii.  44. 

copy's  not  Utrne — In  them  nature't,  vu.  36 :  Explained  by  Jobnaon, 
**  The  copf,  the  lease,  by  which  the;  hold  their  live*  from  nature, 
has  its  time  of  termination  limited  ;"  and  Bitson  adds  that  "  Uie 
allonon  is  to  an  estate  for  liTes  held  bj  cop;  of  conrt-rolL" 

COragio,  «n  ezoUma^n  of  encouragement  (from  tlie  ItaL),  L  234 
(twice);  ii  242. 

COranto,  a  raj  lirelj  and  rapid  d&noe,  iii.  231,  333  -.  corantoe,  iv. 
468. 

cord,  lir — Hit  nech  will  come  to  your  waist— a,  L  485 :  An  ftUmdon 
to  the  hempen  girdle  worn  b;  the  Dnke  u  friac. 

OOrO — A  botehy,  tL  27:  see  note  4a,  Ti  107. 

Oorinth  I— Would  we  could  ieeyouat,-n.  626  :  Here,  sbts  Warbnr- 
ton,  Corinth  is  "  a  cant  name  for  a  bawdy-honse,  I  Bnppoae,  from 
the  dinolntenen  of  that  ancient  Oreek  oity." 

Corinthian,  a  wencher  (see  the  pieoeding  article),  iT.  233. 

OOPky,  dry,  withered,  Tii.  309. 

corollary,  a  sarplns,  L  219. 

corporal,  corporeal :  corporal  tufferance,  i,  479 ;  aheiebut  corporal, 
ii.  199 ;  corporal  loundnete,  iii.  213 ;  corporal  toil,  It.  422 ;  corporal 
motion^  -n.  664 ;  what  aeem'd  corporal,  yu.  10  j  Each  carport  agent, 
Tii.  20 ;  tome  corporal  ngn,  vii.  669. 

corporal  of  hi$  field—A,  ii  187:  "Dr.  Farmer's  quotation  of  the 
line  from  Ben  Jonson  {New  Inn,  act  ii.  bc.  2],  <  As  oorporal  at 
the  field,  maestro  del  campo,'  has  the  appearance,  without  perhaps 
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tba  intentioD,  of  aaggeelmg  that  thcoo  offloen  wero  the  nme:  this, 
htnreTer,  «u  not  tho  iaet.  In  StTWud'a  FalktBoj/  to  Martiall 
Dutipline,  1681,  ito,  there  is  a  chapter  on  the  ofGoe  of  maitter  of 
lit  campe,  and  another  on  the  eltcHng  and  offiet  oftktfcnav  eorporatlt 
of  (Ae  .fieldg ;  from  which  it  appeon  that '  two  of  the  lattor  were 
appointed  for  placing  and  ordering  of  shot,  and  tlie  other  two  fot 
embattailiug  ot  the  pikes  and  billes,  who  according  to  their  worthi- 
nesse,  if  death  hi4>neth,  are  to  sucoeede  the  great  seigeaut  or  ser- 
geant major"  (Douce)  :  "  Corporal*  qf  the  Field.  This  ofGce  is  a 
place  of  good  repotatiwi,  though  of  great  painos,  labour,  and  indoa- 
iry.  There  are  commoulj  foor  of  them,  of  which  two  are  alwajM 
attending  on  Hie  Tn«-w>h*ll  or  gener^,  as  Uieir  right  hands,  dii^ 
charging  by  their  endorancea  the  goTemours  of  the  oampe  of  manj 
trarailes,  cares,  and  watchings.  They  ooght  either  to  be  andent 
c^ttainas,  cBHhecr'd  aa  we  say  in  the  altering  aod  chaugings  the 
lut  of  the  army ;  or  experienced  aouldien  that  know  how  to  beetowe 
the  companies,  and  where  to  order  the  regementa  and  ambiuca- 
does;  bntinnocaae  they  mnst  be  choeoi  either  for  favour  or  affec- 
tion, becaoae  their  aerrice  consiats  in  knowledge  and  nnderatsnding 
the  aeciets  of  the  warre,  as  having  the  overlooking  of  the  oolonela 
and  optainea  companies,  that  th^  march  in  order ;  the  inform- 
ing of  the  qnarter-masteiB  what  squadrons  shall  goe  to  the  watch, 
or  other  iraplt^menta ;  the  giring  the  alarums  to  the  campe,  as 
taking  notice  of  the  Bcowt-maateTs  direction ;  the  acquainting  the 
oolonell  of  the  regiment  voUottem  with  any  danger  or  bnainea ; 
the  overseeing  of  sktmiiahes,  and  ao  to  certifie  the  mamhafl  and 
sergeant-major  where  is  any  defect  or  needs  of  supply ;  and  a 
continnall  attending  both  night  and  day,  aa  never  out  of  imf^y- 
ment,  when  the  enemy  lodgeth  neare,  or  any  towne  or  place  is 
b«meged."  Tht  Mililary  Art  of  Training,  1622  (cited  by  Mr.  Halli- 
weU). 

corpse*,  oorpses,  iv.  208,  319. 

corrigible,  oorrective,  having  the  power  to  correct :  corrigible  au- 
tiiorily,  vii.  392. 

corrigible  neek—Hit,  vli.  678:  Here  Bteevens  says  that  cor- 
rif/ibU  is  for  "corrected:"  but  is  it  not  rather  for  "subject  to 
correction"? 

COrrlTOl,  a  competitor,  a  rival,  iv.  221;  corrivale,  iv.  273. 

corroborate,  iv.  43?  :  Here  Pistol's  magniloquence  is  beyond  my 
oom|»«heiudon. 

corruptibly,  corruptively,  iv.  73. 

COeierS,  cobblers,  botchera,  iii.  348. 

COflt  my  eroum—Will,  v.  242 :  see  note  i;,  v.  323. 

ooetard,  a  head,  i.  375 ;  ii.  184  (with  a  qnibble  on  a»  proper  name, 
Oottard),  185  (twicfr-wiUi  the  same  quibble) ;  v.  376 ;  viL  328. 
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(Aooording  to  Oifiord,  eotlarH  means  properlj  %  large  kind  of  apple ; 
MO  bia  not«  on  Jonson't  Worht,  vol.  iv.  p.  121.) 

COStermong^er  timet — In  Ih^e,  "In  these  times  when  the  preval- 
ence of  trade  has  prodaced  that  meanness  that  rates  the  merit  of 
ererj  thing  bj  money"  (Johnboh),  iv.  324.  (A  co»lermonger  meant 
formerly  a  petty  dealer  in  frnit  of  varions  kinds.) 

COted  them  on  the  v>ay—We,  viL  HO ;  To  cofe  is  eiplained  by  Toilet 
"  to  oTertate,"  and  by  Nares  (in  Ghss.)  "  to  pass  by,  to  pass  the 
side  of  another;"  Caldecolt  cites  from  Golding's  teansL  of  Ovid*s 
Sfelamorphoteg,  "With  that  Hippomenes  eoUd  her"  (where  the 
original  has  "Pneterit  Hippomenes"),  B.  z.  eig.  s  8  verso,  ed. 
1603 :  With  the  present  passage  of  Shakeopeare  compare  what 
the  same  xpesker  afterwards  says  of  the  same  peiBOnx,  it  ao  fell 
ovi,  that  certain  players  Wt  o'er-raught  (overtook,  overpasged)  on 
the  vjay,  viL  148. 

Oot-quean,  a  man  who  busies  himself  too  much  in  female  affairs, 
vi  456.  (The  late  Joseph  Hunter,  in  his  New  Illwbr.  of  SAotv- 
^peare,  vol.  ii.  p.  138,  confoaaded,  as  others  have  done,  this  wmd 
wiUi  cue-quean. — In  Fletcher's  Lone't  Cure,  act  ii.  sc.  2,  BobadiUa 
says  to  Locio,  who  has  been  brought  up  as  a  girl,  "Diablol 
what  should  yon  do  in  the  kitchen  ?  cannot  the  oooka  Uck  their 
fiogen,  withoat  yoot  overseeing?  nor  the  maids  make  pottage, 
except  yoni  dog's  head  be  in  the  pot  ?  Don  Lncio  ?  Don  Quol- 
quean,  Don  Spinster  I  wear  a  petticoat  still,  and  put  on  your  smook 
a'  Monday ;  I  will  have  a  baby  o'  clouts  made  for  it,  like  a  great 
girl ;"  where  "  Quot-quean"  is  a  corrupt  form  of  "  Cot-quean ;"  Even 
in  Addiaon's  days  the  word  eotquean  was  still  used  to  signify  one 
who  is  too  busy  in  meddling  with  women's  matters :  see  the  letter 
of  an  imaginary  lady  in  The  Spectator,  No.  482.) 

CotsoP,  Gotswold  Downs  in  Gloucestershire,  celebrated  for  rand 
■ports  of  all  kinds:  I  heard  toy  he  uku  outrun  on  CottoC  ("This 
might  refer  to  common  coursing,  and  therefore  does  not  at  all 
affect  the  date  of  the  play,  which  Warton  endeavoured  to  fix  from 
the  establishment  of  Dover's  Game*  on  Gotswold.  They  were  not 
founded  till  the  reign  of  James  I."  Nares's  Gloae.),  i  347  ;  a  Cot- 
loV  man,  iv.  365. 

OOUCheth  iht/owt,  making  the  fowl  to  conob,  viii.  301. 

OOUChingS,  vi.  647  :  see  note  57,  vi.  697. 

OOnnsel,  secrecy :  Myself  in  countel  his  competitor,  i.  288 ;  'Taere 
better  for  you  if  it  were  known  in  counsel  (with  a  quibble),  i.  348  ; 
to  your  sworn  counsel,  iii.  266  ;  Two  may  keep  counsel,  &e.  (a  pro- 
verb), vi.  330,  423;  flow  hard  it  it  for  women  to  keep  counsel  f 
vi.  644;  the  players  cannot  keep  counsel,  vii.  157;  Emptying  ovr 
bosoms  of  their  couniel  (secreta)  sweet,  ii.  271. 
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COUnSOlS— jjr«  tala'd  in  oar.  Are  initiated  in  Odt  Moreta,  or  ao- 

qwunted  with  our  purpoeee,  vi.  143. 
count  eoitfeet,  "  A  nobleman  mode  oat  of  Bngar"  (Stbeyens),  "  Mj- 

Lord  Iiollipop"  (Stadnton),  ii.  126. 

COtmteiiance,  Hpeciotu  appeannce,  hjpoctisy  r  wrapt  up  in  emm- 
lattmee,!,  510. 

COimtOnailce,  sntertBimnent,  treatment :  tht  Momething  that  nal^n 
gave  me  hit  coantenance  ("  the  mode  of  hia  carriage  towards  me," 
Caldecott}  utmt  to  talx/rom  me,  iii.  5. 

countenance,  patronage :  He  wag'd  me  teilh  hu  eomtlenance,  Ti 
234. 

■Oonntenftnce,  to  receiTe,  to  entertain :  to  countenance  my  mUtreu, 
iii.  152. 

<!OUnter,  a  piece  of  false  coin  nsed  to  cast  accoants  with :  What, 
for  a  counter  (trifle),  would  I  do  bat  good*  iii.  32  ;  7  cannot  dot 
without  counter*,  iii.  464;  will  you  witli  counlert  turn,  &c.  vi.  31;  rMh 
rtucal  couatere  (where  counters  is  nsed  as  a  term  of  contempt  for 
mouej),  Ti.  669 ;  your  neck,  wV,  it  pen,  book,  andcounlert,  vii.  720. 

counter -caster,  vii.  376:  see  tho  preceding  article. 

counter,  and  yet  draw*  dry-foot  well — A  hound  that  rwu,  ii.  35 :  To 
ran  counter  is  to  mistake  the  course  of  the  game,  or  to  torn  and 
pnrsne  the  backward  trail ;  to  draw  dry-foot  is  to  tract  by  the 
■cent  of  the  foot:  "To  run  amnler  and  draw  dry-foot  well  are 
therefore  inoonaiateat.  The  jest  connsto  in  the  ambignitj  of  th« 
wd  counter,  which  means  the  wrong  way  in  tlie  chace  and  apn«on 
tn  London.  The  officer  that  arrested  him  was  a  sergeant  of  the 
«onn<«r"  {Johnson) :  Fou Aunt  counter.-  heneel  avawnti  iv.  322  (aee 
note  II,  IT.  404);  0,  this  i»  counter,  you  faUe Danish  dogt!  vii.  182. 

counterfeit,  a  portrait,  a  likeness,  a  picture :  fair  Portia't  coun- 
teifat,  ii.  383 ;  Thou  draw'tt  a  counterfeit  Best  in  all  A  then*,  tI.  567 ; 
the  poor  counterfeit  of  her  complaining  ("her  mud,  whose  counte- 
nance exhibited  an  imsge  of  her  mistrees's  grief,"  Malone),  Tiii. 
323;  your  painted  eounteif tit,  viii.  557;  the  counterfeit  It  poorly  imi- 
tated, Tiii.  375. 

counterfeit,  STnonymona  with  Blip,  a  piece  of  false  money :  hence 
the  qnihbling.  If  I  could  have  remembered  a  gilt  counterfeit,  ihon 
woiMtt  not  have  tlippedovt  of  my  contemplation,  yi.  S7 ;  andhanoe 
the  metaphor,  tome  eoiner  leiih  his  tools  Made  me  a  counterfeit,  tU. 
£70 ;  and  eee  slip. 

■counterfeit  j>rM«nfm«n(,  mimio  representation,  Tii.  168. 

Counter-gate— T&«,  The  gate  of  the  GoDoter-prison  in  London 
(not,  aa  Narea  in  his  ^isif.  sapposes,  a  place  in  Windsor),  i.  3S2. 

counterpoints:  see  amM-eount^rpointf. 
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OOtmty,  a  oonnt,  ■  noUeman  in  general,  ii.  351 ;  iii.  265  (three 
times),  342 ;  vi.  400,  448,  460,  453,  4c. ;  cowUiea,  ii.  126 ;  iv.  62  (?) . 
COUpleineU.t,  a  union,  iL  226 ;  viii.  369. 

;  Nor  eJieck  my  cottrage,  vi.  198 :  see  note  $6, 
n.262. 

COVLTBe— bear-like  I  mast  ^hl  the,  vii.  69;  I  muit  ilarul  Hit  coune, 
vii.  310 :  Phrases  "  taken  from  bear-buting.  So  in  The  Antipode* 
by  Brome,  1638,  '  Also  jon  shall  see  two  ten-dog  course*  at  the 
great  bear' "  (Stebvehs). 

OOVLTBe— So  Ji&ve  a,  iv.il:  see  note  So,  iv.  89. 

course  or  tmo — Up  with  a,  Tiii.  163 ;  set  her  too  course*  I  i.  176 :  on 
the  second  of  these  passages  Holt  obserres ;  "  The  ooniMS  Bi«a>it 
in  this  place  are  two  of  the  three  lowest  and  largest  sails  of  a  ahip, 
which  are  so  called,  because,  as  largest,  they  contribnte  most  to 
give  her  way  through  the  -^ater,  and  consequently  enable  her  to 
feel  her  helm,  and  steer  her  oonrae  better,  than  when  they  are  not 
set  or  spread  to  the  wind."  Holt's  Atlempte  to  reeeue  that  aarici^iU 
English  Poet  and  Play-v>rigkte,  &a. 

COUTBer'B  hair,  haih  yet  but  life.  And  not  a  serpeiU's  poison — Wkiehf 
like  the,  vii.  604 :  "  Allndes  to  an  old  idle  notion  that  the  hair  ot » 
horse  dropt  into  corrupted  water  will  tnm  to  sn  animal"  (Pope)  ; 
The  fact  is,  the  said  hair  moves  like  a  living  thing  because  a  num- 
ber of  animslcnlra  cling  to  it. 

court -cupboard^  a  sort  of  movable  sideboard,  without  doors  or 
drawers,  on  which  was  displayed  the  plate  of  an  eetahlishment, — 
the  flagons,  beakers,  onps,  &c  vi.  404. 

court -of-gruard,  the  plaoe  where  Qie  guard  musters,  v.  22 ;  viL. 
401,  672,  673. 

courtesy /rojn  heaven— I  stole  all,  iv.  255 ;  On  the  words  "  Stol& 
courtesy  from  heaven"  in  Massinger'g  Great  Duke  of  Florence,  act  ii. 
Bc.  3,  Gifford  remarks ;  "  This  is  from  Shakeq>eare,  and  the  plain 
meaning  of  the  phrase  is,  that  the  affability  and  sweetneaa  of  Gio- 
vanni were  of  a  heavenly  kind,  i.e.  more  perfect  than  was  usually 
fonnd  among  men ;  resembling  that  divine  condescension  which 
ezclodes  none  from  its  regard,  and  therefore  immediately  derived 
or  stolen  from  heaven,  from  whence  all  good  proceeds.  In  this, 
there  is  no  impropriety ;  common  usage  warrants  the  application 
of  the  term  to  a  variety  of  actions  which  imply  nothing  of  turpi- 
tude, but  rather  the  contrary :  affections  are  stolen — in  a  word,  to 
steal,  here,  and  in  many  other  places,  means  little  else  than  to  win 
by  imperceptible  prograHsion,  by  gentle  violence,  &c."  Note  on 
Maetiager'i  Works,  voL  iL  p.  467,  ed.  1813. 

court  holy-water,  flattery,  £ne  speeches  without  deeds,  vii.  29& 
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("U&ntelliuare  ....  to  flatter  or  /atone  vpon,  lo  court  one  with 
/aire  word*  or  giut  cowt-holy-viattr."  Florio'a  Ilai.  and  Engl.  Diet : 
"  Ean  beniete  de  Gout.  Cowl  holy  xeater ;  eomplemenli,/airt  viord*, 
flattering  ipeechet,  gloting,  toothing,  palpable  cogging."  Cotgrne's 
^r.  and  Engl.  Diet. :  "  Court  holy-wator,  Promiua  rei  e^rlia^ 
famut  auUeu*."  CoIm'b  Lat.  and  Engl.  Diet.). 

courtship,  ootutly  breeding,  elegance  of  behavionr :  courage,  court- 
ihip,  and  proportion,  t.  120. 

OOnrt'sisd  toAm  you  have  and  kiu'd,  i.  189 :  see  note  35,  i.  241. 

COtUillf  "a  common  expression  from  one  kinsman  to  anotber,  oat 
of  the  degree  of  parent  and  child,  brother  and  sieter"  (Bitsoh), 
and  which  "  seeme  to  bare  been  naed  instead  of  our  kinsman  and 
Hnmeoman,  and  to  have  supplied  the  place  of  both"  (Malohe),  iv. 
223 ;  Ti.  405,  431 ;  viL  6, 13, 110,  £c  ;  coun'n»  (grandchildren),  t. 
364. 

COVent,  a  oonveat,  i.  502 ;  r.  549 :  see  note  146,  i.  642. 

OOT6r,  to  prepare  the  table :  Sirt,  cover  the  while,  iii.  28. 

COTetOUBueSS,  "  eager  emulation,  intense  desire  of  excelling" 
(Theobald)  :  They  do  confound  their  thill  in  covetoumem,  iv.  50. 

COW,  God  tave  her  I — And  that  I  would  not  for  a,  v.  568  :  see  note 
149,  T.  593. 

cowl-staff,  L  384  :  "A  staff  [or  pole],  used  for  canying  a  large 
tab  or  basket,  with  two  handles  [held  on  tbe  shonlden  of  two 
persons].  In  Essex. the  word  cowl  is  yet  osed  for  a  tub"  (MalONe)  : 
"Courge  ...  .a  Slang,  Pale-»taffe,  or  Coltitaffe,  carried  on  the  shoul- 
der, and  notched  {for  ike  hanging  of  a  Pale,  dtc.)  at  both  endt."  Cot- 
grave'e  ^r.  and  Engl.  Diet. :  and  see  Way's  not«  on  the  Prompt. 
Part),  p.  97. 

coxcomb — Here'i  my,-Tii.  266;  take  m^  coxcomb,  ibid,  (twice)  j  wear 
my  eoaxomh,  ibid.;  two  eoxcombt,  ibid.;  mycoxeombe,  ibid.:  "It  was 
a  fuhion  certainly  as  old  aa  Hie  middle  of  the  fonrteentb  centnrj, 
to  decorate  the  head  of  the  domeetio  fool  with  a  comb,  like  that  of 
a  cock  ;  but  frequent^  the  apex  of  the  hood  took  ^e  form  of  the 
neck  and  the  head  of  a  cook,"  &o.  (Faibholt). 

coxcomb  offrizet—ShaUJhave  a,  Shall  I  have  a  fool's-cap  of 
frize  (shall  I  be  made  a  fool  of  by  a  Welshman  ?— Wales  being 
celebrated  for  thia  kind  of  doth),  i.  414. 

OOy,  to  stroke,  to  oaEeee,  to  fondle :  Whik  I  thy  amiable  cheeki  do 
toy,  ii.  304. 

OOy,  to  make  difScnl^,  to  condescend  nnviUijigly :  if  he  coy^d  To 
hear  Cominiui  ipeak,  vi.  219. 

4trab,  a  wild-ai^ :  a  roaeted  crab,  iL  276  ;  when  I  $te  a  crab,  iii. 
134 ;  where  crab*  grow,  i.  206 ;  roaited  erahe,  iL  236. 
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crack,  a  hoy — nsnally  &d  aich,  lively  boy :  when  'a  tea*  a  craei,  iv. 
365 ;  A  crack,  madam,  vi.  146. 

crack,  to  hng,  to  boast :  Ethiopt  of  their  tweet  complexion  cracl;,  iL 
204  ;  our  bragt  Were  cratk'd  of  kitehen-tralUi  vii.  726, 

cracked  teithin  ihe  ring,  vii.  143  :  "  The  ^Id  coin  of  ooi  anoeatoiB 
was  very  tbin,  and  tberefore  liable  to  crack.  It  still,  however,  ochi- 
tinned  pasuble  notil  the  crack  extended  bejond  tiie  ring,  i.e.  be- 
TOnd  th«  inmoet  coond  which  circnmBcribed  the  inscription ;  when 
it  became  tauMrrent,  and  might  be  l^ally  refnsed."  Gifford'B  not« 
on  Jonaon't  Worke,  vol.  vi.  p.  76  :  Hamlet  allades  to  the  voioe  o^ 
the  boy,  who  played  female  characters,  becoming  "  cracked,"  or  too 
manly  for  those  chaiaotecs. 

cracker,  a  braggart,  a  talker,  iv.  16. 

crack-hemp,  a  crack'rope,  a  gallowa-bird,  a  fellow  likely  to  be 
hnng,  iii.  171. 

crafts,  craftBmen,  mechanics :  You  and  your  cra/ttt  vi.  216. 

crank,  to  wind  :  Se  crankt  and  crouet,  viii.  262  ;  tMt  river  comet 
me  cranking  in,  iv.  249. 

cranks,  windings,  vi.  138  ;  viii.  129. , 

crants,  a  crown,  a  chaplet,  a  garland  ("  Crance Tent,  krtmti, 

corona,  corolla,  Bertnm,Btrophium,  Kilian,  Oerm.  jtran2,"&e.Jamie- 
son'a  Etym.  Diet,  of  the  Scottith  Language),  vii.  198  :  and  see  note 
144,  vii.  239. 

crare,  a  small  vessel  (described  both  as  a  vessel  of  war  and  as  a 
vessel  of  burden),  vii.  701. 

CravenB,  makes  cowardly,  vii.  681. 

create,  created,  compounded:  heart*  create  of  duty  and  i^fzeal,  tv. 
438. 

credent,  "  inf ordng  credit"  (Johnson)  ;  my  authority  heart  to  ere- 
dent  bulk,  i.  504. 

credent,  credible  :  'tit  very  credent,  iii.  424. 

credent,  easy  of  belief :  vHth  too  credent  ear,  vii.  116. 

credit— //oun^  thit,  m.  384  :  see  note  113,  Iii.  411. 

CresdTe  in  hitfaculty,  "  increasing  in  its  proper  power"  (Johnbon), 
iv.  424. 

oressetS,  iv.  246  :  "  A  cresset  light  was  the  same  as  a  beacon  light, 
but  occauonally  portable.  It  consisted  of  a  wreathed  rope  smeared 
with  [Htdi  and  placed  in  a  cage  of  iron  like  a  trivet,  which  was 
suspended  on  pivots  in  a  kind  of  fork.  The  light  sometimes  issued 
from  a  hoUow  pan  filled  with  combustibles.  The  term  is  not,  as 
Hanmer  and  others  have  stated,  from  the  French  cmietelle,  a  Uttie 
cross,  bnt  rather  from  eroieet,  a  cmet  or  earthem  pot ;  yet  as  the 
French  langnage  famishes  no  similar  word  for  the  cresset  itself 
we  might  prefer  a  different  etymology,"  &a.  (Douce). 
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OreSSida  inu  a  beggar,  iii.  361:  "The  oircnmiUnce  of  nikkiiig 
Crenid  a  b^gsr  is  from  Ch&ncer  [Henijwin] ;  who,  in  bia  Tata- 
tnent  of  CrtMeyde,  mnkM  Saturn,  at  the  itiat«iic«  of  Cupid,  oondnde 
s  sentence  prononnc'd  on  her  in  theae  words, 

'great  penniTe 
Thoa  nif&e  shalt,  and  u  m  b^gar  dye'"       (Gapell). 

CreSSld'S  kind— The  laxar  kite  of,  iv.  436  :  Steerene  lemarki  that 
this  exprtsrion  is  fonnd  in  Gascoigna's  Dan  Bartholomew  o/Bathe, 
1687  [p.  67], 

"  Nor  Beldam  saene  in  kite$  of  CrenUt  kinde;" 
and  in  Greene's  Card  of  Faney,  1601  [sig.  k  veno,  ed.  160S] ; 
"What  conrtesy  is  [there]  to  be  found  in  sach  kiUt  of  Cretiid't 
kiitd  f  "  This  alludes  to  the  punishment  of  Gressida  for  her  false- 
hood to  Troilus.  She  was  afflicted  with  the  lepiosj, '  like  a  Lazar- 
out,'  and  sent  to  the  'spittel  hons.'  See  Ghancer's  [Henryson's] 
Tettamatt  of  Creaeide"  (Doucb,— whom  Gray  has  antioipated  in 
pointing  out  this  sllosioQ]. 

Cressid'S  wtcle,  Pandama,  iii.  225. 

crested  the  world — SU  rear'd  arm,  -rii.  589 :  "  Alluding  to  some  of 
the  old  crests  in  heraldry,  where  a  raised  arm  on  a  wreath  was 
mounted  on  the  helmet"  (Pebcy). 

cried  in  the  lop  of  mine :  see  cry  out  on  the  top,  &c. 

crisp,  curled, i.  222  (where  map  cAanneft  means,  not  "  windingchan- 
nels,"  but  "  channels  with  acnrl  on  the  surface  of  the  water:"  com- 
pare in  Browne's  Brilanniat  Pattoralt,  B.  i.  Song  5,  p.  133,  ed.  1625, 

"  He  long  stands  viewing  of  the  emled  ttreame'") ; 
IT.  218  ;  tL  555  (where  eriip  heaven  means  "  heaven  with  its  corled 
oloods"). 

CriSplan— 37iM  day  U  ealrd  Ihefeaet  of,  iv.  480  :  "  The  battla  of 
Aginconrtwas  fought apon  the  25th  of  October  [1415],  St.  Crispin's 
day"  (Gbby). 

critic,  a  cynio,  ii.  187,  201  (where  it  may  be  considered  as  an  adjec- 
tive) ;  Tiii.  405 ;  critici,  vi.  87. 

critical,  C7nical,  censorious,  ii.  313 ;  viL  398. 

Cromer — £>ir  Jamei,  T.  180 :  "  It  was  Wiltiajn  Croiomer,  sheriff  of 
Kent,  whom  Cade  put  to  death,"  &c.  (Bitsoh). 

Orone,  an  old  worn-ont  voman,  iii.  446. 

crop,  to  yield  harvest,  to  bring  forth :  ffe  plough'd  her,  and  the 
cropp'd,  vii.  522. 

Crosby -place,  v.  361,  372,  397:  In  Bishopsgate  Street;  "This 
msgnificent  honse  was  bnilt  in  the  year  1466  by  Sir  John  Crosby, 
grocer  and  woolman.  [At  least,  he  obtained  a  lease  of  the  ground 
in  1466.]  He  died  in  1475.  The  ancient  hall  of  this  fabric  is  still 
Tenutining,  though  divided  by  an  additional  floor,  and  incumbered 
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\>j  modem  gftlleries,  having  been  converted  into  R  [dace  of  wtnship 
tar  Autiuomi&na,  &o.  The  upper  part  of  it  is  now  the  varehoiue 
of  an  eminent  packer.  ^J.Croebj'a  tomb  is  in  the  neighboaring 
chnrch  of  St.  Helen  the  <3reat"  (Bteevens)  :  ■'  CroBb;  HaU  vaa  re- 
stored a  few  years  ago.  It  is  an  elegant  Gothic  edifice,  sufficient  to 
tell  the  magnificence  of  the  original  GroBbj  Place"  (Halliwell). 

OrOSS,  if  I  did  bear  you—YetJ»Jumld  bear  no,  iii.  25  ;  crotae*  love 
not  him,  ii.  171;  j/oa  are  too  impatient  to  bear  croiiet,  iv.  326 :  "  The 
ancient  penny,  according  to  Stow,  bad  a  donble  czoea  with  a  creat 
stamped  on  it,  so  that  it  might  easil;  be  broken  in  the  midst,  or  in 
the  four  quarters.  Hence  it  became  a  common  phrase  when  a  per- 
son had  no  monej  about  him,  to  eaj,  he  had  not  a  tingle  crou.  As 
this  was  ceitainlj  an  imforttatate  circumstance,  there  is  no  end  to 
the  quibbling  upon  this  poor  word."  Gifford's  note  on  Jotuoa'e 
Work*,  ToL  i.  p  134. 

CrOBS'd — He'd  "be,  He  would  be  furnished  with  cnwsea  or  monej  (a 
quibble) ,  ti.  620  :  see  the  preceding  article. 

CrOS8-POW— TAe,  v.  3fi2  :  An  abbreviation  of  The  Cliritl-croat  row, 
i.  e.  the  alphabet,  which,  we  are  told,  was  bo  called,  either  because 
a  cross  was  placed  at  the  beginning  of  it,  or  because  it  was  written 
in  the  form  of  a  ctoss,  as  a  charm.  ("  La  croii:  de  par  Dien.  The 
ChrisU-CToase-Tow,  or,  the  homehooke  wJiereia  a  child  learttei  it" 
Gotgrave's  Fr.  and  Engl.  Did.) 

crow-keeper,  a  person  (a  boj  generallj)  employed  to  scare  the 
crows  from  the  corn-fields,  &c.,  and  armed  with  a  bow  and  arrows, 
vi.  401 ;  vu.  324  :  and  see  Forby's  Vooab.  of  Eaat  AngUa. 

crown-imperial— 7^,  iii.  470 :  "  The  Croum  imperial  (Corona 
Imperialis),  Parkinson  says,  'ForhisstatelybeaDtifnlnessdeserveth 
ike  first  place  in  this  ooi  garden  of  delight,  to  be  entreated  of  be- 
fore all  other  liliee,  well  known  to  most  persona,  being  everywhere 
common'."  Beiuly's  Shakapere's  Garden,  &c  p.  84. 

orowner,  a  coroner,  vii  192 ;   erowaer't  quest-  law,  vii.  193  (see 

CTOWnet,  the  diminutive  of  fmon,  a  coronet:  Whoee  boioimeat  my 
crovmet  ("last  purpose,  probably  from  jinis  eoronat  opus"  Joun- 
sais.'),iay  chitfend,yu.bli.;  erovmeti,  yi,  b ;  vii.  589. 

cruel  garters,  vii.  284  :  A  quibble  on  cruel  and  crewel,  Le.  wonted  : 
see  caddit-garler. 

CruelB  eUe  tubscrib'd—All :  see  eubacribe. 

cruaadoes,  vii.  430  :  "  The  cruzado  [a  Portnguese  coin]  was  not 
current,  as  it  should  seem,  at  Venice,  though  it  certainly  was  in 

England  in  the  time  of  Sbakespeare It  was  of  gold,  and 

-weighed  two  pennyweights  six  grains,  or  nine  shillings  English" 
(DoccB). 
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cmah  a  cap  ofteinv,  a  cant  ezpreHitm  tonnettj  oMnmon  enodgb,  snd 

raaembling  the  modem  one,  crack  a  bottle,  tL  397. 
cry  mm ;  see  aifn,  &c. 

cry,  k  puk  (proper!;  "  the  giving  month  of  honnda") :  Fou  common 
erjf  (^  evri  I  yi.  198;  Ton  and  your  cry  I  yi.  217;  ont  that  jilU  up 
the  cry,  tH.  413  ;  a  (I«ep  cry  ofdogt,  viii.  152 

("  A  orie  of  HonndB  Juva  here  a  D«er  in  Chuu." 

SyWester'a  Du  Bart«t, — T>\a  Magn\fieetie*, 
p.  218,  «d,  IMl). 
cry,  a  compui7,  s  tnmp  :  a  ay  ofplayen,  vii.  160. 
ery  m,  to  Todfante,  to  exoUim:  Clinw  to  mjr  tenf,  and  cried  em  vic- 
tory, v.  499  ;   Thie  quetrry  erica  on  havoc,  vii.  210 ;  whose  iu>it»  ia 
ttiM  that  eriei  on  murder  f  Yii.  iX :  see  note  iij,t.  475. 
cry  out  on  the  iop  of  question  (recite  at  the  Tery  highest  pitch  of  their 
▼oice, — see  ^tMtlum),  viL  140;  vhotejvdgmtntaintach  matttrt  cried 
in  the  top  of  mine  (were  delivered  more  clamoroiuly  and  anthori- 
tatirely  than  mine),  vii  143. 
crying  o/r/<»tr  nation'i  crow — At  the,  n.  68  :  aee  note  119,  iv.  96. 
crystals — CUar  ihj/,  Dry  thine  eyes,  iv.  444  {CryetaU  in  the  sensa 
of  "  ^m"  is  not  peooliar  to  Piatol ;  e.  g. 

"  imtbliiBh  dsmaik  Toaei, 
And  dim  tiie  brealdriK  east  iritli  her  bright  cryttaii." 

Beaumont  and  Fletohar'a  Ciucom  0/  the  CoutUry, 
act  i.  H.  3). 

cab-drawn  toir—TAe,  "The  bear  whoee  dugs  are  drawn  dry  by  its 
yonng"  (Wakbdeton),  vii.  293. 

cnbicnlo,  a  chamber,  a  lodging  (an  odd  term  of  Sir  Toby's,  from 
the  X«t),  iii.  365. 

cuckoo  baild*  not  for  himtelf,  £e. — But,  since  the,  "  Since,  like  the 
caokoo,  that  bums  the  nests  of  other  birds,  yon  have  invaded  a 
honae  which  yon  conld  not  boild,  keep  it  while  yon  can"  (John- 
son), vil  629. 

cuckoo-bads,  ii.  235  :  "  Although  iSx.  Hiller,  in  his  *  Oardener's 
Dictionary,'  says  that  the  flower  here  allnded  to  is  the  Sanmteultu 
Imlbotue,  I  think  Shakspere  partionlarly  referred  to  the  Raitmieultit 
Picaria  (lesser  celandine),  or  pilewort,  as  this  flower  appears  earlier 
in  q>ring,  and  is  in  bloom  at  the  same  time  as  the  other  flowen 
named  in  the  long."  Beidy's  Shahipere't  Garden,  &o.  p.  42. 

cuckoo-flowers,  vii.  319  :  "  CaekoojUwers  (Lychnis  Flos-cncnli), 
ragged  robin,  a  well-known  meadow  and  marsh  plant,  with  rose- 
coloured  flowers  and  deeply-cnt  narrow  segments  ;  it  blossonu  at 
the  time  the  cnckoo  comes,  henoe  one  of  its  names."  Beisly's  Shak- 
ipere't  Qarden,  &c  p.  143. 

cuckoo's  bird— The :  see  sfall,  Ac. 
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cue,  propeirlf  «  thefttrical  term,  meaning  Qie  last  word  or  vords  of  a- 
speech,  tbe  signal  for  the  next  actoi  to  begin  ;  and  hence  a  hint, 
an  intimation,  a  part  to  pUf  in  one's  tuni,  i.  379,  381 ;  ii.  92,  28B, 
310,  317  ;  iv  iOd  ;  t.  403 ;  vii.  H6,  261,  383  ;  cues,  u.  288. 

CUisses,  annoar  for  the  thigbe,  iv.  266. 

CUllion,  a  despicable  fellow,  a  lont,  iii.  156  ;  euUiotu,  t.  120. 

CuUionly,  despicable,  base,  vii.  270 :  sec  the  preceding  articloL 

CTUmingf,  knowledge,  skill :  the  boldtiess  of  my  canning  ("  confidence 
of  laj  aagudt;,"  SrEETENa),  i.  498 ;  Wherein  ymir  cunning  catt  at- 
liet  me  much,  iii.  108 ;  It  (hit  thy  cunning,  t.  24  ;  oflhg  cunning  hai 
no  digidence,  t,  46  ;  in  very  tpile  of  cunning,  -n.  96 ;  Shame,  that  titeg 
lainted  cunning,  in  excem,  Hath  broke  iheiT  kearlt  (Excem  of  shame 
that  they  were  not  knowing  or  wise  enoDgh  to  banish  y<m,  Ac'), 
■vi.  574  ;  vyith  at  rnuch  mode»ty  (propriety)  as  cunning,  vii.  143 ;  errs 
iR  ignorance,  and  not  in  cunning  (knowingly),  Tii.  418 ;  Virtue  aaS 
cunning,  viii.  39 ;  a  aolemn  taager  on  your  cunningg,  vii.  191. 

cunning,  knowing,  skilful :  cunning  men,  iii.  116  ;  cwtmng  tehooU 
fnatlers,  iii.  119 ;  doming  in  tnueie,  iii  130 ;  cunning  in  Greek,  iii, 
130  \  nature's  own  waeel  and  cunning  hand,  iii,  341  ;  cwming  in  fence, 
iii.  376  ;  wherein  canning,  but  in  craft  f  iv.  243  ;  Margery  Jourdam, 
the  cunning  toitch,  v.  llS ;  A  cunning  man  (a  wizard,  an  astrologer) 
3id  calculate  my  birth,  r.  166  ;  cunning  coola,  vi.  452. 

Cllpld  i>  a  good  liare-Jinder,  and  Vulran  a  rare  carpenlei — To  tell  at, 
"  Do  you  scoff  and  mock  in  telling  os  that  Cupid,  who  is  blind,  is 
a  good  hare-finder,  which  requires  a  quick  eyemght,  and  that  Tnl- 
can,  a  blacksmith,  is  a  rare  carpenter?"  (ToLLET),ii.  79:  Perkaps. 

curb,  to  bend,  to  cringe  (Fr.  courber):  Yea,  curb  and  icoo,  vii.  171. 

curiosity,  "  in  the  time  of  Shakespeare,  was  a  word  that  Bignified 
an  octr-nice  icrupuloutneu  in  manners,  dress,  Ac."  (Steetens): 
they  mocked  thee  for  too  much  curiosity  ("finical  delicacy,"  War- 
BDRTOn),  Ti.  569 ;  curiosity  ("  eiactest  somtiny,"  Warbdrton)  in 
neither  can  make  choice  ofei&er'i  maietij,  vii.  249;  7%e  cvrionty 
of  nations,  vii.  258 ,-  mine  own  jealous  curiosity  ("  a  punctilious  jeal- 
outy,  resulting  from  a  scmpnlons  watchfulness  of  hia  own  dignity," 
Steevens),  vii.  265. 

curious,  scrupulous,  over-punctilions  :  curious  I  cannot  be  toilh  you, 
iii.  165;  Though  you  be  therein  curious,  vu-bSQ  ;  This  is  too  curioui- 
good,  viii.  324. 

curious-knotted  gai-den,  ii.  169;  "Ancient  gardens  abonoded 
with  figures,  of  which  the  lines  iateiseoted  each  other  in  many 
diractions.    Thns,  in  King  Richard  JI. 

'  Her  fmit-treea  all  nnpnm'd,  her  hedgel  min'd, 
Her  knots  disorder'd,  4o."' 
(Bteevenb):  "  The  beds,  oi  plots,  disposed  in  mathematical  ^m- 
metry,  were  the  knots"  (Eniqht). 
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'onrrentB  ofahtadyfight—All  the,  iv.  230 ;  see  note  jj,  iv.  294. 

cnrsdd}  "  nnder  the  inflaence  of  a  uuledicUon,  BUcti  aa  mischievons 
beiDgs  luiTe  been  sapposed  to  pronounce  upon  those  who  had  of- 
fended them"  (Stebtems)  :  tmUtt  a  man  were  cursed,  vi.  92. 

onrBorary,  onnorr,  iT.  50i. 

CQTSt,  flhrewiah,  cross-grained,  ill-tempered,  fierce,  irascible,  aagej : 
She  it  curtt,  i.  299  ;  ike'a  loo  caret,  ii.  86 ;  curst  wivM,  ii.  169  ;  /  vxu 
never  enrat,  ii.  299 ;  she  ie  intolerable  curst,  iii.  123  ;  Katharine  the 
atnl,  iiL  124 ;  a  eurtf  ahroto,  ill.  179 ;  be  curst  and  brief  {"  alludes  to 
tiie  pioTerh, '  A  curat  ear  most  be  tied  short,' "  Douce),  iii.  365 ; 
theff  (bean)  are  never  ewsl,  but  when  they  are  hitngry,  iii.  460 ;  be  not 
to  curst,  V.  367;  with  curst  ("MTere,  harah,  Tehementlj  Kogcj," 
Johnson)  speech,  viL  276 ;  Finding  their  enemy  lo  be  so  curst,  viii. 
268. 

curat,  froward,  perrene :  a  curst  necessity,  it.  429. 

OnPStneSS  grme  to  the  matter — Nor,  "  Let  not  Ul-hnmonr  be  added 
to  the  real  snbject  of  onr  difference"  (Johnson),  vii.  515. 

CUrtalnB— TS«ir  ragged,  Their  tattered  colours,  iv.  478. 

COrtal  dog,  i.  362  ;  ii.  29 ;  viiL  461 ;  '=  Oiiginall^  the  Aug  of  an  nn- 
qnalifled  penon,  vhioh  by  the  forest  laws  must  have  its  tail  cnt 
Bh<^  partlj  as  a  mark,  and  partly  from  a  notion  that  the  tail  of 
a  dog  it  necessary  to  him  in  running.  In  later  usage,  eurtail-dog 
meuu  either  a  common  dog,  not  meant  for  sport,  or  a  dog  that 
miseed  hia  game.  It  has  the  latter  sense  in  this  passage  [i.e.  in 
the  fint  of  the  above  passages, — Hope  is  a  curtal  dog"]."  Nares'a 
Ghst, 

CUrtal — Bay,  a  docked  bay  horse  ("a  proper  name  for  a  horse,  aa 
weiQ  as  an  appellation  for  a  docked  one,"  Douce),  iii.  231. 

COrtle-axe,  ■  cutlass,  iiL  19 ;  iv.  478. 

cnst-alorum,  i.  345 :  Is  this  intended  for  an  abbreviation  of 
Citato*  Totulorutn  t  or  does  Shallow  (wbioh  is  rather  unlikely)  blun- 
iac  here  ?  or  is  the  text  somewhat  oorrnpted  ? 

custard— ZUse  Aim  that  leaped  into  the,  iii.  240 :  "  It  was  a  foolery 
jsactised  at  dty  entertainments,  whilst  the  jester  or  zany  was  in 
TOgne,  for  him  to  jump  into  a  large  deep  custard,  set  for  the  pur- 
pose, 'to  set  on  a  quantity  of  barren  spectators  to  laugh',"  as  one 
poet  says  in  his  Hamlet"  (Theobald)  :  and  see  The  Devil  ie  on 
Am, — Joaton'e  Woris,  vol.  v.  p.  14,  ed.  Gifiord:  In  the  passage  of 
our  text  there  certainly  seems  to  be  an  aUnsion  to  some  particular 
oocnrrence  of  the  time. 

custard- ooffill,  the  raised  cmtt  of  a  custard,  iiL  261 :  compare 
eogSa. 

customer,  a  cant  term  for  a  loose  woman  :  I  think  thee  now  tome 
eommoH  eutfomer,m.2Si  ;  Imarryherl — what,  a  customer!  vii.439. 
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C11StOI]16r,  KD  accustomed  vimtor :  Ton  mtmcm,  you,  are  Ihete  your 
etutontert  T  ii,  40  ("  Areatore,  a  cuilomer,  a  commer  or  afrequentor 
to  a  place."  Flatio'B  Ilal.  and  Eagl.  Diet.:  Haloua's  ezpUnktioii  of 
ctulomen  in  this  passage  is  strangel  j  wrong). 

cut,  a  familiar  name  for  a  common  horae  (either  from  its  bring' 
docked  or  gelded),  and  sometimes  applied  to  a  man  as  a  term  o£ 
npToach  :  call  toe  cut,  iii.  351 ;  heal  Cat*  Mddh,  iv.  223;  a  tthite 
cut,/oTth/or  to  ride,  Tiii.  163. 

out  and  long-fail— vnder  lAe  degree  of  a  tquire — Cbm«,  i.  388 ;  come  cai 
and  long-tail  to  him,  Tiii.  199 :  In  the  first  of  these  paesagea  Slender 
means  to  saj,  "  Come  what  persons  will,  nnder  the  degree  of  a 
■quire ;"  and  though,  in  the  second  passage,  the  G«oIer's  datighter 
is  speaking  of  the  nnriTalled  acccunplishmeat«  of  the  hone  which 
■he  imagines  Palamon  has  giren  to  her,  it  seems  to  be  agreed 
that  the  expression  CbuM  cut  and  long-lail  was  originaUT  derired 
ttom  dogi,  and  equivalent  to  "  Come  dogi  of  all  sorts."  ("Tea, 
eren  their  verie  doge,  Bog,  Big,  and  Bisbie,  yea,  cut  and  long-iaile, 
the;  shall  be  welcome."  Ulpian  Fnlwel's  Art  of  Flatierj/,  1576, 
eig.  q3: 

"  When  as  Dwilng  arose, 
Whistlei  Cut-tayle  from  bis  pl^, 
.  Aod  along  irith  them  he  goes." 

I>nj\oa,The  SJitphtardt  Sireyia,^.lS2;  appended  to 
The  Battaile  of  Agitieoart,  &o.  1627.— 
Id  toL  ii.  p.  671  of  the  second  edition  of  his  Shaketpeare  Mr. 
Collier  observes ;  "  The  Bev.  Mr.  Dyoe  in  a  note  on  '  Wit  at  sevnal 
Weapons'  (B.  and  F.  iv.  39)  says  that  cut  and  longtail  means  '  dogs 
of  all  kinds.'  Wliat  marks  of  admiration  would  he  not  have  placed 
after  it,  if  any  other  editor  bad  committed  such  a  mistske  I"  Here 
I  might  indeed  be  excused  if  I  had  recouise  to  "  marks  of  adml- 
ratjon"  at  the  astonishing  inconsistency  of  Mr.  Collier,  who,  when 
he  wrote  what  I  have  just  quoted,  most  have  entirely  forgoUs^  that 
in  vol.  i  p.  222  of  the  tame  edition  he  had  given  the  following  note 
on  The  Merry  Wieee  of  Windsor,  aet  iii.  so.  4 ;  "  come  cut  and  long- 
tail,']  A  phrase  expressive  of  dogs  of  eveiy  kind ;  which  Blende 
apidies  to  penous  predsely  in  the  same  way  as  by  [sic]  Pompey  in 
Beaumont  and  Fletcher's  'Wit  at  Beversl  Weapons'  (edit  I^oe, 
iv.  p.  39)." 

cutler* Bjwdry  upon  a  knife,  ii.  412  :  "  Knives,  as  Sr  J.  Hawkina 
obserree,  were  formerly  inscribed,  by  means  of  aquafortis,  with 
short  sentenoes  in  distil"  (Beed). 

cuttle,  iv.  844  :  We  are  informed  by  Qreene  that  "  The  knife  [for 
outtii^  a  purse  is  csQed]  the  Cuttle  boung."  Notable  Diacouery  of 
Coosenage,  Ac  1692,  sig.  c  2 ;  and  so  too  by  Bekker  (who  has 
"Cuttle-Aun^")  in  his  Belmaa  of  London,  An.  sig.  H  verso,  ed. 
1608  i  and  here  perhaps  cuttle  may  be  explained  "cutpune  :'''lmt 
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the  context  would  rather  diow  that  (m  Nares  in  Glou.  nggnta)  it 
ii  equivalent  to  "ratter,  swaggerer,  bnllf."  (Todd,  in  hia  ed.  of 
Joktuon'i  Diet.,  uya  that  Shakespeare's  commeutatora  "were  not 
aware  that  cvtiU  is  a  ierionB  term  [for  a  knife],  in  use  long  be- 
fore Shakeipeare  wrote  :"  What  shonld  have  made  him  sappose 
that  they  were  not  aware  of  it  7) 

cypress  Utmebe  laid— In  tad.  Let  me  be  laid  in  a  coffin  made  of 
nd  e;rpreffi-wood,  iii.  352  :  Here  some  prefer  nndentanding  cyprtM 
to  mean  "  a  ahrond  of  eyprett  or  q/prus"  (see  the  next  artitJe)  :  hnt 
it  is  at  least  certain  that  formerly  coffins  were  frequently  made  of 
(rypnas-wood ;  and  Donee  remarks  that  "  the  ezpreaaion  laid  seema 
more  applicable  to  a  coffin  than  to  a  sfarond,  and  also  that  the 
shrond  is  afterwards  expressly  mentioned  by  itself." 

Cyprus,  eiprtt,  or  ct/prat,  ■  fine  transparent  stuff,  umilar  to  erape, 
either  white  or  black,  bnt  more  commonly  the  Utter,  iiL  363,  472. 
(It  appears  by  a  letter  of  H.  Walpola  to  Sir  H.  Hann,  dated  April 
25th,  1743,  that  even  at  that  period  eyprtit  was  synonymous  with 
erape :  "  If  one  did  lose  a  husband  or  a  lover,  there  are  those  be- 
ooming  oomforts,  weeds  and  cyprMfM,  join  tnree  and  weeping  Onpids." 
LtUtrt,  ToL  i.  p.  240,  ed.  Conninghwii.) 


daff,  to  doff,  to  do  off,  to  put  ofF,  ii.  131 ;  if.  266 ;  viL  567 ;  dafftd, 
ii.  100 ;  Tiii.  447,  459 ;  daffat,  tU.  449. 

dagger  hath  mUta'm,—for,  lo,  hit  houte  It  emply  on  (he  back  of 
Montague — Thii,  vi,  471 :  His  dagger  having  been  worn,  as  daggers 
often  were,  behind  his  back.  ' 

d&ggeT—Lai/ing  down  her,  vL  455 :  see  Kni/e  Fll  help,  Ac. 

dag^r  of  lath,  the  wooden  instrument  which  was  sometimes  oarried 
by  the  Vice  in  the  old  Uoralities,  and  with  which  he  used  to  be- 
labonr  the  Devil  (see  Vice,  &&),  iii.  383 ;  iv.  236. 

SagOnet  m  Arthur'M  ghme—ltpot  then  Sir,  iv.  361 :  "  The  question 
whether  Shallow  represented  Sir  Dagonet  at  Mile-end- green  or 
Clement's  inn,  although  it  has  been  maintained  on  either  side  with 
great  plansibility,  must  ever  remain  undecided  ;  hnt  Mr.  Malone's 
acute  and  ingenions  coniectnre,  that  Arthur's  thtna  was  an  exhibi- 
Hon  of  archery,  and  not  an  interlude,  will  no  longer  admit  of  any 
donbt.  The  truth  of  both  these  positions  will  appear  bom  the 
following  circumstances.  In  1682  there  was  publi^ed  '  A  remem- 
brance of  the  worthy  thoto  and  shooting  by  the  Duke  of  Shor«- 
ditch  and  bis  associates  the  worshipful  dtizens  of  London  upon 
Tuesday  the  17th  of  September  1583,  set  forth  according  to  the 
troth  thereof  to  the  everlasting  hononr  of  the  game  of  fJiootiDg  in 
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the  long  bow.  B7  W.  Sf .,'  m  p.  40  of  whicb  book  ia  tbie  passage ; 
'  The  prince  of  fanioiis  memory  King  Henry  the  Eighth,  bsTing 
ced  in  the  chronicles  of  England,  and  seen  in  his  own  time  how 
armiee  mixed  with  good  archera  have  evermore  so  galled  the  enemy, 
that  it  bath  been  great  cause  of  the  Tictory,  be  being  one  day  at 
ifik-end  ichen  prince  Arthur  and  hit  knights  were  there  thooling  did 
greatly  commend  the  game,  and  allowed  thereof,  lauding  them  to 
their  encoaragement.'  One  ahonld  be  very  much  inclined  to  sup- 
pose this  decisive  of  the  first  qnestion,  and  that  these  ihrnot  were 
nsnally  held  at  Mile-end;  but  this  is  by  no  means  the  case.  The 
work  proceeds  to  fitate  that  King  Henry  the  Eighth,  keeping  at 
one  time  a  piincely  oonrt  at  Windsor,  cansed  sundry  matches  to  be 
made  coaoemiog  shooting  with  the  long  bow ;  at  which  one  Barlo, 
who  belonged  to  his  majesty's  guard,  remaining  to  shoot,  the  king 
said  to  bim, '  Win  thou  all,  and  thon  shalt  be  duke  over  all  archers.' 
Barlo  drew  his  bow  and  won  the  match ;  whereat  the  king  being 
pleased,  commended  him  for  his  good  archery ;  and  the  man 
dwelling  in  Shoreditch,  the  king  named  him  Ihike  of  Shoredilch. 
One  of  the  saooeasors  to  this  dake  appointed  a  nhoio  oa  the  17th  of 
September  1683,  to  be  held  in  Smithfield  and  other  parts  of  the 
city,  which  is  here  rery  circnmstantially  described ;  and  among 
many  other  curious  particulars  it  is  mentioned  that  the  citiienB 
and  inhabitants  of  Fleetbridge,  &c.  followed  with  a  ehoa  worth 
beholding  of  seemly  archers;  'then  the  odd  devise  of  Saint  Cle- 
menla pariah,  which  but  ten  days  before  had  made  the  same  ghme 
in  their  own  pariah,  in  setting  np  the  qneen'a  majesties  atake  in 
Holbom  fields,  which  stakemaater  Knevit,  one  of  the  gentlemen 
of  her  majesties  chamber,  gave  auto  them  at  his  cost  atid  charges ; 
and  a  funn  worth  three  pound,  made  of  gold,  to  be  given  unto  him 
that  bast  deserved  it  by  shootii^  in  a  peece  at  the  mark  which  was 
set  np  on  purpose  at  Saint  Jame's  wall.'  This,  however,  was  not 
solely  a  shooting  with  fire-arms,  bat  also  with  bows :  for  in  the 
Bcconnt  of  the  show  itself,  which  immediately  follows,  men  bear- 
ing '  shields  and  shafts'  are  mentioned,  and  '  a  worthy  »ho\e  of 
archem  fotlotoing.'  In  the  continuation  of  the  description  of  the 
Smithfisid  ehaw  mention  is  made  of '  the  baron  Stirrop,  whose  costly 
stake  will  be  in  memorys  after  be  is  dead,  now  standing  at  Milt' 
end;'  and  again,  'And  this  one  thing  is  worthy  of  memory,  that  np- 
on  the  day  of  Prince  Arthur's  shooting,  which  was  five  weeks  before 
this  show,  the  duke,  willing  to  beautifie  the  same  in  some  seemly 
sort,  sent  a  buck  of  that  season  by  the  marquess  Barlo  (the  name 
of  this  person  was  kept  up  long  after  his  decease),  ancompaoied 
with  many  goldsmiths,  who  coming  in  Bat(«n  dublets  and  chains  of 
gold  about  their  bodies,  with  horns  at  their  backs,  did  all  the  way 
wind  their  horns,  and  presented  the  same  to  prince  Arthur,  who 
was  at  his  tent,  which  was  at  Mile-end-green.'  We  see  therefore 
that  Shakespeare  having  both  Ihete  showe  in  hia  recollection,  has 
made  Shallow,  a  talkative  simpleton,  refer  to  them  indistinctly. 
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and  that  probably  by  design,  and  with  a  doe  attention  to  the  na- 
ture of  his  character.  What  Shallow  afterwards  lajs  aboat  the 
mauagement  of  the  little  quiver  fellow's  piece,  or  ealiver,  will  not 
weigh  in  either  scale  ;  becaase  in  all  these  thows  there  were  mus- 
keteers. In  that  at  SmithHeld  the  ferjera  inarched,  oonflisting  of 
'one  hundred  handgome  fellowes  with  caliverg  on  their  necks,  all 
trimlj  decked  with  white  feathers  in  their  hats.'  Maiater  Thomas 
Smith,  who  in  Mr.  Malone's  note  is  said  to  have  personated  Prince 
Anhac,  was  '  chiefe  cnttomer  to  her  majesty  in  the  port  of  Lon- 
don i'  and  to  him  Richard  Robinao^,  a  translator  of  several  books 
in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  dedicated  hia  Avncient  order,  locittie  and 
unitie  loadable  of  Prince  AtOiktb  and  his  knightly  armory  of  Ih^ 
round  table,  with  a  threefold  aiarrliaa  frendly  in  /avow  and  fvr- 
Iheranee  of  Englith  archery  at  this  day,  1583,  4to.  Sach  part  of 
this  work  as  regards  Prince  Arthor  is  ohieSj  a  translation  from 
the  French,  being  a  description  of  the  arms  of  the  knights  of  the 
roond  table ;  the  rest  in  a  panegyric  in  verse  by  Robinson  bimseU 
in  praise  of  archery.  It  appears  from  the  dedication  that  King 
Henry  Till,  oonfirmed  by  charter  to  the  citizens  of  London,  the 
'  famous  order  of  knightea  of  prince  Arthur's  roand  table  or  so- 
ciety :  like  as  in  his  life  time  when  ba  sawa  a  good  archer  in  deede, 
he  chose  him  and  ordained  snch  a  ona  for  a  knight  of  the  same 
order.'  ....  Whatever  part  Sir  Dagonet  took  in  this  show  would 
donbtlesB  be  borrowed  from  Uallory's  romance  of  the  Mori  Artm-e, 
which  had  been  compiled  in  the  reign  of  Henry  Yil.  What  there 
oconrs  relating  to  Sir-  Dagonet  was  extracted  from  the  excellent 
and  ancient  story  of  TViitan  de  Leormoii,  in  which  Dagonet  is 
represented  as  the  fool  of  king  Arthnr.  He  is  sometimes  dressed 
np  in  armonr  and  set  on  to  attack  the  knights  of  Cornwall,  who 
are  nniformly  described  as  cowards.  It  once  happened  that  a  cer- 
tun  knight,  who  for  a  particniar  reason  had  been  called  Sir  Oolie 
vuU  tailUe  by  Sir  Esy,  king  Arthur's  seneschal,  was,  at  the  instance 
of  Sir  Kay,  attacked  by  poor  Dagonet ;  but  the  latter  waa  very 
soon  made  to  repent  of  his  rashness  and  thrown  over  his  horse's 
cropper.  On  another  occasion  Tristan  himself,  in  the  disguise  of 
a  fool,  bandies  Sir  Dagonet  very  roughly  ;  bnt  ha,  regardless  of 
these  tricks  of  fortune,  is  afterwards  persuaded  to  attack  Mark 
the  king  of  Cornwall,  who  is  in  reality  a  coward  of  the  first  mag- 
nitude. Mark,  snpposii^  him  to  be  Lancelot  of  the  lake,  runs 
away,  and  is  pursued  by  the  other ;  but  the  persons  who  had  set 
ou  Sir  Dagonet,  becoming  apprehensive  for  the  consequences,  fol- 
low them,  SB  'they  would  not,'  says  the  romance,  'for  no  good, 
that  Sir  Dagonet  were  hurt ;  for  king  Arthnr  loved  him  passing 
well,  and  made  him  knight  with  his  owne  hands.'  King  Mark  at 
length  meets  with  another  knight,  who,  perceiving  his  cowardice, 
attacks  Dagonet  and  tumbles  him  from  his  horse.  In  the  romance 
>  of  iSir  Perceval  U  Galloie,  Eay,  the  seneschal  of  Arthur,  beii^; 
offended  with  Dagonet  for  insinuating  that  he  was  not  the  most 
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Talorons  of  knights,  kicks  h™  into  the  fire.  So  mach  for  Uie  boro 
personated  hj  Master  Juatioe  Shallow"  (Douce). 

Daintry,  Daventry,  t.  305. 

dainty — Make .-  see  make  dainty. 

Aedsy— There's  a,  vii.  184  :  Does  Ophelia  mean  that  the  dais;  is  for 
herself?  "Greene,  in  his  Quip  for  an  Upstart  Courtitr,  has  ex- 
plained the  significance  of  this  flower:  '—Next  them  grew  the 
diasembliTig  daisie,  to  wame  such  light-of-love  wenches  not  to  trust 
every  faire  promise  that  sach  amoraos  bachelors  make  them'  [Big. 
B  2  verso,  od.  1620]"  (Henley). 

Damascus,  he  thou  otTsid  Caiit—Thig  bt,  v.  15  :  Bitson  quotes ; 
"Dajnaicas  is  as  moche  to  ssye  as  shedynge  of  blood.  For  ther« 
Ckaym  alowe  Abttl^  and  hidde  hym  in  the  sonde."  PolgchTonieon, 
fo.  xiL 

damn,  to  condemn :  toff  A  a  spot  I  damn  him,  ti.  663  ;  or  else  u>e  damn 
thee,  Tii.  498. 

damn'd  >»  afmr  tn^s,  Tii.  376 :  see  note  6,  vii.  471. 

Damon  dear,  Tii.  160 :  The  ballad  (for  it  would  seem  to  have  been 
a  ballad)  which  famished  this  quotation  was  moat  probably  on 
the  stoiy  of  Damon  and  Pythias. 

Dan  Cftpid,  ii  187 :  Dan— lord,  air,  master— is  the  oorraption  of  Daa, 
for  Domiiuis  ,■  originally  a  title  applied  to  monka,  which  at  last, 
when  it  became  rather  obsolete,  was  used  sportively,  as  in  the 
present  paaaoge. 

dance,  to  make  to  donee  :  more  donees  my  rapt  heart,  vi.  209. 

dancing  horse— The :  see  horse,  &o. 

danclng'-rapler— ^,  vi.  298 :  Compare  no  svnrd  worn  But  one  to 
dance  mth  I  iii.  223,  osd  ht  at  Philippi  Icq>t  His  sword  e'en  tike  a 
dancer,  vii.  654. 

danger — Within  one's,  Ueant  properly  "  within  one's  power  or  eon- 
tro),  liable  to  a  penalty  which  he  might  impose ;"  bnt  it  was  often, 
aa  in  the  first  of  the  following  passages,  equivalent  to  "  in  debt  to 
one :"  Tou  iland  trithin  his  danger,  do  yov  not  T  ii.  399  ;  Come  not 
within  his  danger  by  thy  will,  viiL  260  (With  the  first  of  these  pass- 
ages compare  the  zxviii"'  of  A  Hundred  Mery  Talya,  1526,  in  which 
tale  a  woman,  having  Taiuly  tried  to  borrow  "a  cnckold's  hat" 
from  her  female  married  acquaintance,  declares  to  them  at  last, 
"yf  I  lyne  another  yere  I  wyll  hane  one  of  myn  own  and  be  ont 
of  my  neyghbonrs  daunger"  (i.e.  be  not  nnder  the  necessity  of 
standing  indebted  to  my  neighbonis),  p.  53,  ed.  1866). 

t^ft-Tl^  here  at  a  dog — As :  see  dog — As  dank,  &a. 

DanskNTB,  Danes,  vii.  128. 
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dare,  a  defluwe,  a  dwUenge  :  Sexlui  Pompeiui  Hath  fivea  the  dare 
to  Catar,  vii  504. 

dare,  to  tenify :  dare  (he field,  it.  478  ;  dart  ut  mth  hit  cap  like  larkt, 
T.  539, — on  irhich  puMge  SteevenB  obHetrea ;  "  It  is  well  known  thmt 
tiie  hat  of  a  cardinal  is  scarlet ;  and  that  one  of  the  methods  of 
daring  larks  vat  bj  small  mirrora  fastened  on  scarlet  doth,  which 
engaged  the  attention  of  these  birds  while  the  fowlebdrew  hia  net 
over  them."  ("  They  set  out  their  faces  aa  Fowlers  do  their  (iarin^  , 
gloMf,  that  the  lArkes  that  soare  highest  may  stoope  soonest." 
Greene's  Neaer  loo  late,  First  Part,  sig.  B  3  verso,  ed.  IGll.) 

Darius— Z^  rich-jaotird  coffer  ^,  v.  22:  "When  AJajandar  the 
Qceat  took  the  city  Qasa,  the  metropolis  of  Syria,  amidst  the 
other  spoils  and  wealth  of  Darius  treasored  np  there,  he  foond  an 
exceeding  rich  and  beantiful  little  eheet  or  casket.  Having  sur- 
veyed the  singular  rarity  of  it,  and  asked  those  aboat  him  what 
they  thought  fittest  to  be  laid  up  in  it ;  when  they  had  aeverally 
delivered  their  opinions,  he  told  them,  he  esteemed  nothing  so 
worthy  to  be  preserved  in  it  as  Homer's  Iliads.  Tide  Plutarohnm 
in  Vifa  ^  Ztnnuj.  Jfofrni"  (Theobald)  :"  The  very  words  of  the  text 
are  found  in  PntteDbam's  Arte  of  Engliih  Poetie,  1589 ;  '  In  what 
price  the  noble  poemes  of  Homer  were  holden  with  Alexander  the 
Great,  InAimnch  as  every  night  they  were  layd  vnder  his  pillow, 
and  by  day  were  carried  in  the  rich  iewell  eo/er  of  Darin*,  lately 
before  vanquished  by  him  in  battaile'  [p.  12]"  (Malonb). 

darkling,  in  darkness,  ii.  284 ;  vii.  269,  C8L 

damel,  iv.  600 ;  t.  43 ;  vii  319  :  This  weed,  "  damel  [loliuw.  temn- 
lenfuni),  utihhM  darnel  or  ray  grass,  grows  in  fields,  has  a  tall  stoat 
stem  with  rough  leaves,  flowers  in  July  and  August,"  &c.  Beisly's 
Shalapere't  Garden,  fio.  p.  113 :  On  the  second  of  the  pasaages  re- 
ferred to  in  this  article  Steevens  has  the  following  note ;  " '  Darnel 
(says  Gerard)  hvrteth  the  eyee,  and  makeih  them  dim,  if  it  happen 
mthet  jn  come  for  breade,  or  drinke.'  Hence  the  old  proverb— 
Lolio  vicHlare,  applied  to  such  as  were  dim-sighted  ....  Puoello 
means  to  intimate,  that  the  corn  she  carried  with  her,  had  jKoduced 
tbe  same  effect  on  the  gaards  of  Rouen  ;  otherwise  they  would  hare 
seen  through  her  disguise,  and  defeated  her  stratagem." 

darraign  your  hatde,  v.  259 :  Jdmson  explains  this,  "  Range  yoor 
host,  put  yonr  host  in  order :"  Steevens  observes, "  The  quartos  read 
'  Prepare  jom  battle :' "  Nares,  in  his  Glott.,  gives  "  To  Darraign. 
To  arrange  an  army,  or  set  it  in  order  of  battle.  Of  nnoertatn 
derivation  .  .  .  Often  for  to  fight  a  battle,  and  even  when  between 
two  combatants."  ("  Dare,  Aodere  ....  Hinc  etiam  daren,  dar- 
raine,  darreigne  battle  frequenter  oocorrunt  apud  Ghaucerum.  Nin 
putes  hffic  }l  caoHS  forensibns  ad  armomm  ceriamina  foisae  trans- 
lata;  nt  aint  h  Normannioo  detrtner,  quod  idem  cnm  Dirationaro 
Tfll  Disrationare."  Jnnii  ElymoL  AngL:  "Desrener.   To  dertint; 
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lojustifie,  ormakegood,  the  denyall  ofanact  orfact.  Norm."  Cot- 
gnre's  Ft.  and  EngL  Diet.:  "Darreino.  Fr.  Dttmaer.  Lat.  Dera- 
tionare.  To  oonteBt,"  Tyrwhitt's  Glois.  to  Chancer.) 

0.fksih.  the  herald  vnll  contrive — Somt  loathtome,  viii.  293:  "In  the 
books  of  her&ldiy  %  patticalar  mark  of  di^taoe  ia  mentioned,  bj 
which  the  wontcheonB  of  those  persons  trere  uiciently  distingaished, 
who  '  disovnrteoiuly  nted  a  widow,  maid,  or  wife,  againal  her  will,' " 
An.  (Ualone). 

date,  a  fimit  which  was  formerly  uaed  in  Tarioua  kinds  of  paatry  and 
other  dishee,  and  which  frequently  gaye  rise  to  quibblee,  ae  in  the 
foUowing  passages :  Yow  date  i*  better  in  your  pie  and  yoar  porridge 
than  in  your  cheek,  iii.  211 ;  and  then  to  be  baked  taith  no  date  in  lh« 
pie,  Ac  yi.  16. 

daub,  to  disgoise :  I  cannot  daub  itfurlher,  vii.  313 ;  he  daub'd  kit 

'  daubery,  imposture,  gnllery,  inggliog,  i.  399. 

Davy  Gam:  see  Gam— Davy. 

day -bed,  a  couch,  a  eofa,  iii  356  ;  t.  411. 

day- woman,  a  dairy-woman,  ii.  174. 

deal,  a  part,  a  portion :  My  ihephenTgpipe  can  tound  no  deal  ("in  no 
degree,  more  or  lees,"  Btbbvenb),  viii.  461. 

deal  in  her  command,  tnilhout  her  power,  L  234 ;  "  Shakaspeara,  I  con- 
ceive, bad  here  im  his  thoughts  Ticarions  and  delisted  authoritiea. 
He  who  '  deals  in  the  command,'  or,  in  other  words,  executes  the 
office  of  another,  is  termed  his  Ueutenant  or  vic^erent ;  sud  is 
nsuallj  authorized  and  commissioned  to  act  by  his  saperior,  Pro- 
spero  therefore,  I  think,  means  b>  say,  that  Sjcoraz  oould  contnd 
the  moon,  and  act  as  her  vicegerent,  without  being  commissioned, 
authorized,  or  empowered  by  her  so  to  do"  (Malone)  :  "  [We  have 
here]  the  original  and  etymological  Eenae  of  pctwer  at  povvoir; 
poteatae,  not  vii;  what  we  now  call  atithorilj/  or  legal  power' 
(Walkeb)  :  In  this  passage  without  her  power  has  been  ozplaiued 
"beyond  her  power," — quite  eironeoosly,  I  beheve. 

dealt  on  Uttttenanlry,  "  fought  by  proxy,  made  war  by  his  henteu- 
auts,  or  on  the  strength  of  his  lieutenants"  (Stbetens),  vii.  554. 

dear  lou—The,  i.  230  ;  FuU  of  dear  gaiUineae,  ii.  233  ;  (A«  clamavra 
of  their  own  dear  groans,  ii.  234 ;  it  ii  a  dear  axpenge,  li.  271 ;  dear 
perfection,  iii.  277 ;  vi.  411 ;  in  term*  lO  bloody  and  to  dear,  iii.  387 ; 
my  dear  offence,  iv.  Vi  ;  a  dear  account,  iv.  108  ;  (hy  dear  exile,  iv. 
116  I  no  dear  a  »hou)  <feeal,  iv.  285  ;  Ihie  dear  and  deep  rebuke,  iv. 
384  ;  your  dear  offeaeet,  iv.  442 ;  in  such  dear  degree,  t.  378  ;  so  dear 
a  lot*  (three  times),  v.  384j ;  dear  ^tfion,  vi.  89 ;  thie  dear  eight, 
vi  319;  0  dear  account/  vi.  407  ;/«W  of  charge  Of  dear  import,  vi 
464 ;  In  dear  employment,  vi  466 ;  dear  divorce  'Twixt  natural  ton 
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and$ire/-n.  561 ;  oar  dear  peril,  n.  572;  some  dear  eaua»,tn.Sl9; 
their  dear  lou,  rii.  731  ;  many  dearer  ("  of  greater  Tolne,"  JOHH- 
sos)  in  thie  bloody  fray,  iv.  286  ;  dearut  epirils,  ii.  175  ;  deareat 
groan*,  iji.  271  ;  dearest  enemy,  it.  256 ;  deareel  »peed,  ir.  288 ; 
deareel  need,  t.  4*2 ;  dearest  foe,  tu.  113  ;  dearest  action,  Tii.  386 ;  ' 
dearest  spite,  -riii.  367  :  "  Tooke  has  so  admirably  accottnted  for  the 
application  of  the  epithet  dear  by  our  ancient  writers  to  any  object 
■which  excites  a  Mnsation  of  hurt,  pain,  and  consequently  of  aaxiet]/, 
solieitwie,  cart,  earnestness,  that  I  shall  eitract  it  as  the  best  com- 
ment upon  the  apparently  opposite  uses  of  tiie  word  in  oar  great 
poet ;  '  Dearth  is  the  third  person  ungular  of  the  English  (from 
the  Anglo-Saxon  Terb  Derian,  nooere,  Itedere),  to  dert.  It  means 
some  or  any  season,  weather,  or  other  oange,  which  dereth,  i.e. 
maketh  dear,  hnrteth,  or  doth  mischief.— The  English  verb  to  dere 
was  formerly  in  common  use.'  He  then  produces  abont  twenty 
examples,  the  last  from  Hamlet  [act  i.  sc.  2], 


Tooke  ooutinnea;  'Johnson  and  Malone,  who  trusted  to  their 
Latin  to  explain  his  (Shakespeare's)  English,  for  deer  and  deerest 
would  have  ns  read  dira  and  direst;  not  knowing  that  Dere  and 
Deriend  mean  hurl  and  kurtiTig,  mischief  and  misckiemnu;  and 
that  their  Latin  dims  is  from  our  Anglo-Saxon  Dere,  which  they 
would  expunge.'  EHEA  iitEpoENTA,  toI.  ii.  p.  409.  A  most  perti- 
nent illustration  of  Tooke's  etymology  has  occurred  to  me  in  a  Us. 
poem  by  Bichaid  Bolla  the  Hermit  of  Hampole ; 

'  Bot  flateiing  lele  and  loselr7, 

Is  giete  ehtpe  in  thair  ooartes  namly , 

The  most  derthe  of  any,  that  is 

Aboate  thain  there,  is  sothfastues.         Spec.  Vita' " 

(Singes)  :  see  too  Bichardson's  Diet.,  where  Tooke's  explanation 
of  dear  is  given  as  the  true  one :  "  Throughout  Shakespeare  and 
aO  the  poets  of  his  and  a  much  later  day,  we  find  this  epithet 
[dearest']  applied  to  that  person  or  thing,  which,  for  or  gainst 
us,  excites  the  liveliest  and  strongest  interest.  It  is  used  vari- 
ously, indefinitely  and  metaphorically,  to  express  the  warmest 
feelings  of  the  aool ;  its  aeareat,  most  intimate,  home  and  heart- 
felt emotions:  and  here  ['my  dearest  foe,'  Samlet,  act  i.  ac  2], 
no  doubt,  thon^,  as  every  where  else,  more  directly  interpreted, 
Bgnifying  'veriest,  extremeet,'  must  by  consequence  and  figura- 
tively import  '  bitterest,  deadliest,  most  mortaL'  As  extremes  are 
said  in  a  certain  sense  to  approximate,  and  are  in  many  respecbi 
alike  or  the  same,  so  this  word  is  made  in  a  certain  sense  to  carry 
with  it  an  union  of  the  fiercest  oppoeitea  :  it  is  made  to  signify  the 
extremes  of  love  and  hatred.  It  may  be  said  to  be  equivalent 
generally  to  very  ;  and  to  import '  the  excess,  the  utmost,  the  »a- 
pMrlattW  of  that,  whatever  it  may  be,  to  which  it  is  appUed.    But 
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to  nippoae,  with  Tooke  {Divert,  of  Purl  ii.  409),  that  in  all  cmss 
dtar  mnat  at  that  time  have  meant  '  iojnrions,'  as  being  deriTod 
from  the  Saxon  verb  dere,  to  hart,  is  perfectly  absurd.  Dr.  John- 
mii'b  derivation  of  the  word,  as  used  in  this  plEU»,  from  the  Xiatin 
dinu,  is  donbtleos  ridicnlous  enough :  but  Tooke  has  not  prodaoed 
a  ringle  instance  of  the  use  of  it,  i.  e.  of  the  adjective,  in  the  sense 
upon  which  he  insists ;  except,  as  he  pretends,  from  one  aathor," 
Ac.  (Caldecott)  :  "Home  Tooke  (Divert,  of  FurUy,  612,  &c.) 
makes  a  planaible  case  in  favour  of  dear  being  derived  from  the 
ancient  verb  derian,  to  hart,  to  annoj,  and  of  its  praper  meaning 
being,  therefore,  injorioos  or  hateful  [burtfol].  His  notion  seema 
to  be,  that  from  this  dtrian  we  have  dear  A,  meaning  properlj  that 
sort  of  injur;  which  is  done  b;  the  weather,  and  that,  a  usual  con- 
sequence of  dearth  being  to  malro  the  produce  of  the  earth  bigh- 
priced,  the  adjective  dtar  has  thenoe  taken  its  common  meaning 
of  precious.  This  is  not  aU  distioctl;  asserted ;  but  what  of  it  may 
not  be  explicitly  set  forth  ia  supposed  and  impUed.  It  is,  however, 
against  an  explanation  which  has  been  generallj  aocepted,  that 
there  is  no  appearance  of  connexion  between  derian  and  the  con- 
temporary  word  answering  to  dear  in  the  Muee  of  high-priced, 
precious,  beloved,  which  is  etwre,  dire,  or  d'rt,  and  is  evidently 
from  the  same  toot,  not  with  derian,  but  with  deArtui,  or  d^ran,  to 
hold  dear,  to  love.  There  is  no  donht  about  the  existence  of  an 
old  English  verb  dere,  meaning  to  hurt,  the  nnqueetionable  repre- 
sentative of  the  origuisl  dtrian:  thtis  in  Chancer  (C.  T.  1824)  The- 
seus says  to  Falamon  and  Arcite,  in  the  Knight's  Tale  ; 

■  And  ya  ghnl  bathe  anon  nnto  me  Bwere 

That  never  mo  ;e  shnl  my  oontree  dert; 

Ne  maken  werre  upon  me  night  ae  da;. 

But  ben  my  freudes  In  alle  ttat  ;e  m^.' 

t  moat  easily  and  naturally  at  the  senae 
somes  by  supposing  that  the  notion  {oo- 
perly  involved  in  it  of  love,  having  first  become  generalized  into 
tliat  of  a  strong  affection  of  any  kind,  had  thenoe  passed  on  into 
that  of  such  an  emotion  the  very  ceverse  of  love.  We  seem  to 
have  it  in  the  intermediate  sense  in  such  instances  as  the  fol- 

'  Some  dtar  CADBe 
Will  in  oonoealmaiit  wrap  me  up  a  while.'     Lear,  It.  S. 


And  even  when  Hamlet  speaks  of  his '  dearal  foe,'  or  when  Gelia 
remarks  to  Rosalind,  in  At  Yon  like  It,  i.  3, '  My  father  hated  his 
[Orlando's]  father  dearly,'  the  word  need  not  be  nnderstood  as  im- 
plying more  than  strong  or  pasuouate  emotbn"  (Craik). 

dear'd,  endeared,  vii.  609. 

ABex\y~Hattd  hi§ father,  m.  17;  AouxJeorJy  «ti«rj>arf«d("  however 
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ezcellently  endowed,"  Johnbon),  vi.  S5  ;  im  dearly  grieve,  vii.  176  : 
Me  dear,  &c. 

deartll  and  rarentta—And  hit  in/ution  of  tach,  rii.  203  :  "  Dearth  ia 
deuneHi,  Talne,  price;   'and  hi*  intenul  qoalitiee  of  BDch  valne 
.    uid  rarity  [Bioellenoe]'"  (Johnson). 

Death.  Am  cowl;  and  there  Ike  aniie  lilt,  Ac. — Keept,  17. 146  :  "Some 
pott  of  thia  fine  description  might  have  been  Bo^ested  from  the 
seventh  print  in  the  Imagines  Mortis,  a  celebrated  Heries  of  wooden 
cuts  which  have  been  improperlj  attributed  to  Holbein.  It  is  pro- 
bable that  Shakespeare  might  have  seen  some  Hpnrioiu  edition  of 
this  work ;  for  the  great  tcanAtj  of  the  original  in  this  country  in 
former  times  is  apparent,  when  Hollar  could  not  procnre  the  nee 
of  it  for  his  copy  of  the  Dance  of  Beatb"  (Bouce). 

death,  which  Umgh'tt  u»  here  to  teom—Thon  antie,  t.  64  :  Perhapa 
in  this  passage,  too,  the  idea  was  suggested  by  the  work  mentioned 
in  the  preceding  article. 

death — That  whoto  drau>»  a  tword,  'He  preunt.  That  whoso  diawa  a 
sword  within  tho  prednote  of  the  oomt  is  liable  to  be  pnniabed 
witb  death,  t.  50. 

death— 7ooi  it,  on  hie,  iv.  8  :  This  is  explained  by  Staerens, "  Enter- 
tained it  as  his  fixed  opinion,  when  he  was  dying:"  bnt  I  believe 
tliat  here  upon  hie  death  is  merely  an  asseveration,  or  sort  of  oath, 
as  it  ia  in  King  Senrg  IV.,  Part  Pint,  act  ▼.  ac,  4,  where  Falst&S 
says,-"PU  take  it  upon  my  death,  I  gave  him  this  wonnd  in  the 
thigh." 

death— To  pleaee  the  fool  and :  teofool  and  death.  So. 

d.e&tb.'Bfool— Merely,  thou  art:  em  fool— Merely,  Ac 

death'S-man,  an  execntioner,  r.  158  ;  vii.  329  ;  viii.  315 ;  deaths- 
mea,  t.  31fi. 

death-praotis'd  duke—The,  The  dnke  whose  death  is  fanned 
by  stratagem  or  treachery  (see  practice),  vii.  329. 

death-tokens  oft — The,  "  AUnding  to  the  dedaive  spot^  appear- 
ing on  those  infected  by  the  plagne"  (Steevenb)  ,  vi.  41 ;  compare 
Lord's  tokens— The,  and  lohen'd  pestilence— The. 

debate,  contention,  fighting :  lost  in  the  morld't  debate,  a.  167 ;  this 
debate  that  bleedeth  at  our  doors,  iv.  376  ("  God  make  you  a  fortu- 
nate knight,  and  giue  yon  good  soecesse  in  all  yonr  debates."  Shel- 
ton's  translation  otDon  Quizofe,  Part  First,  p.  22,  ed.  1612:  Dryden 
nsan  the  word  in  the  same  sense  ; 

"  Till  in  Bome  llTing  stream  I  oleanse  the  gnilt 
Of  dire  debate  and  Uood  in  battle  spilt" 

.^^TMid,  B,  iL  V.  078). 

debitor  and  creditor,  vii.  376,  720  :  That  ia,  says  Johnson,  "  an  ac- 
connting-book"  (Compare  the  titla-page  of  a  very  eaily  work  on 
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book-keeping;  "A  Profitable  Treatyce  called  the  Inatrument  or 
Boke  to  leame  to  knowe  the  good  order  of  the  kepfng  of  the 
foinonse  reconynge,  called  in  Latyn,  Dare  and  Habere,  and  in 
Englyuhe,  DebiUn-  and  Oredilor,"  &e.  1643,  4to). 

deceivable,  deceptious,  iii.  SU  ;  iv.  137. 

deck,  a  pack  of  cords  :  The  king  uku  tlily  finger' d  from  the  deck,  t. 
306. 

deck'd  the  sea  with  dropt/uU  salt,  i  182  :  Here  d^ck'd  would  seem 
to  be  a  form,  if  it  be  not  a  corruption,  of  the  provincialiani  degg'd, 
i.e.  "sprinkled."  ("Deo,  To  aprinkle."  Craven DiaUet.) 

decline,  to  lean,  to  incline  :  far  more  to  you  do  I  decline,  ii.  2G 
(and  Bee  note  53,  ii,  61) ;  declining  thtir  rich  atpect  to  the  hot  breaJA 
of  Spain,  ii.  29. 

decline,  to  ''nm  through  from  firat  to  laat — a  phrase  the  poet  bor- 
rowed team  his  grammar"  (Malonb)  :  Decline  all  thU,  t.  427 ;  FU 
decline  the  vjhoU  question  (''  deduce  the  qaestion  from  the  first  case 
to  the  last,"  Johnson),  vi.  37. 

decrees,  "  resolutiona"  (Walker)  :  That  to  my  tad  decrees  may  fig 
aioay,  vi.  343. 

deed  of  saying— TU,  "The  doing  of  that  which  we  have  said  we 
wonld  do,  the  accomplish  nient  and  performance  of  oar  proudae" 
(Malonb),  vi  566, 

deem,  a  judgment,  an  opinion,  a  notion :  tohat  viicked  deem  it  thit  J 
vi.69. 

deep-fet,  deep-fetohed,  vi.  140. 

deer,  aoimala  in  gen««l :  such  rniall  deer,  vii.  302. 

de&ult— /»  the,"  Ma.  need"  (Johnson),  tii  236. 

defeat,  an  undoing,  a  deatruotion :  A  damned  defeat  xnat  made,  vii. 
146 ;   their  defeat  Doet  by  their  own  tnainualion  grow,  vii.  202. 

defeat,  to  undo,  to  alter,  to  disguise :  defeat  thy  favour  (countenance) 
with  an  usurped  beard,  vii.  393. 

defeature,  alteration  of  featoreB,  deformity,  disfigorement,  viii. 
263  ;  defeatures,  ii.  16,  51. 

defence,  the  soienoe  of  defence,  of  sword-play:  for  art  and  exercise 
in  your  defence,  vii.  189. 

defend— Gorf.-  nee  God  defend. 

defend — Heaven ;  see  heaven  defend. 

defensible— irA«r«  nothing  but  the  sound  of  Hotspur's  name  Did 
seem,  iv.  339  :  ''  Defensible  does  not  in  this  place  mean  capable  of 
defence,  but  bearing  slrenyth,  furnishing  the  meant  of  defence;  the 
passive  for  the  active  participle  [sic]"  (bixhOKn). 

defiance,  a  refusal :   Take  my  defiance,  i.  480. 
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deformed  hand—Time'i,  Time's  dofonning  lutnd,  ii.  51  (the  pu- 
aire  participle  for  the  active). 

deftly,  dexteiotulj,  adroitly,  viL  47. 

defonctive,  fuuereal,  yiu.  469. 

defy,  to  refiua,  to  reject,  to  renounce :  /  defy  aU  <mgeU,  i.  367 ;  I 
defy  all  couruel,  iv.  41 ;  All  etudiet  here  I  solemnly  defy,  iv.  221 ;  / 
dffi/  the  tongue*  of  toothere,  iv.  263 ;  /  do  defy  thy  con}uratiimt,  tL 
466 ;  Age,  I  do  defy  thee,  viii.  458 ;  breath*  that  I  d^fitd  not,  iii. 
77. 

degrees,  steps:  the  Ixue  ("low,"  Johnson,  lower)  degree* Bg  which 
he  did  ascend,  vi.  mi. 

delations,  aocnutionB,  ULformAtioDB,  tu.  420. 

delighted  ipirit—The,  "The  spirit  aoouatomed  here  to  eue  and 
delights"  (Waububton),  "The  spirit  engaged  ia  earthlj  delights, 
eujojong  the  pleasures  of  this  worid"  (Walkeb),  i.  480. 

delighted  beaulg  laek,  &c~Ifvirlae  no,  rii.  391:  "The  meaning, 
I  belioTO,  ia,  if  virtna  comprehends  every  thing  in  itself,  than  junr 
virtuous  Bou-in-law  of  course  is  beautiful :  he  has  that  beauty  which 
delights  every  one.  Delighted  for  delighting;  Shakespeare  often  osea 
the  active  and  passive  participles  indiscriuunabely"  (Stuevkms)  : 
Here  Walker  explains  delighted  "  endowed  with  delights,  deliciii 


delighted— 7A«  more  delay'd,  The  more  delighting  or  delightful 

for  being  delayed,  vii.  718. 
dellverly,  nimbly,  actively,  viii.  164. 
demerits,  synonymoos  with  merita:  Of  hit  demeriU  rob  Cominim, 

▼L  142 ;  my  demerite  May  gpeak,  unbonneted,  &c.  viL  381. 
demise,  to  transfer,  to  convey,  v.  431. 
demurely  tnake  the  tUeperg,  vii.  573  :  see  note  174,  vii.  621. 
demuring,  looking  demurely,  vii.  581. 
deU :  see  god-dea  and  good  den. 
denay,  a  denial,  iii.  354  ("Of  milde  denaiet,  of  tender  scomes,"  &c. 

Fairfax's  translation  of  Tasso's  Gervtalemme,  B.  xvi.  st.  25). 
deuay'd,  denied,  V.  121. 
denier,  "the  twelfth  part  of  a  French  «mt"  (Steevenb),  used  to 

signify  a  very  trifling  sum,  iii.  105  ;  iv.  260 ;  v.  362. 
denunciation,  i.  451 :  aee  note  iS,  i.  525. 
deny,  to  refuse,  to  reject,  to  renounce  :  Do  all  theg  deny  herf  ilL 

232 ;   deny  hit  offer'd  homage  (refuse  to   receive   the  homage  he 

offers),  iv.  128 ;  With  mine  own  longtie  deny  my  sacred  elate,  iv.  162  ; 

Be  doe*  deny  him,  vi  535 ;  And  he  IhaCt  once  denied  will  hardly 

speed,  vi.  534. 
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depart,  a  departure :  At  my  tfaparf  Igaee  thit  unlo  Julia,  i.  322  ;  at 
my  daport/or  France,  v.  109  ;  your  loei  and  hU  depart,  v.  255 ;  At 
my  depart,  v.  290. 
dep&rt,  to  separate :  Ere  vie  depart,  we'll  thare  a  hovnteoa*  time,  vi. 

614. 
depart  mth,  to  part  with  :  Which  tee  much  rather  had  d^>arl  toithai, 
ii.  179 ;  /  may  depart  mth  little,  TiiL  137 ;  Saih  miHingly  dwarfed 
with  apart,  iv.  28. 
departing— £ijl:i!  U/e  and  death's,  v.  270 :  "D^artiry  for  eepara- 

tion"  (Malone)  :  but  see  note  SS,  t.  332. 
depend,  to  be  in  Mrvioe  :  the  remainder,  that  thalt  etill  dspend,  tIL 

270 ;  So  tUnkingly  depending,  i.  484. 
depend — Ourjealouey  Does  yet,  vii.  707 :  "  My  Buspioion  iB  yet  nn- 
determiiwd ;  if  I  do  not  condemn  yon,  I  likewise  have  not  aroqoitted 
you.    We  now  say,  the  eauM  ia  depending"  (Johnson), 
depose,  to  oanae  to  make  solemn  deposition,  "  to  examine  on  o«Ui" 

(Johnson's  i>tcf.)  :  Depote  him  in  thejuetiee  of  hie  caute,  iv.  113. 
depose,  to  give  witneaa,  to  attest,  to  declan  npon  oath  :  seeing  'two* 

he  that  made  you  to  d^ote,  v.  243. 
deprave,  to  vilify,  to  tndaee  :  flout,  deprave,  and  elander,  ii.  131. 
deprive,   to  take  away  ;   Whith  might  deprive  your  toveretgnlg  of 
reaton,  vii.  121 ;  'Tit  honour  to  deprive  diehonour'd  life,  viii.  321 ; 
That  U/e  was  mine  which  thou  hatl-here  depnv'd,  viiu  337.  (There 
ia  BO  donbt  that  Qifford  miBandecstood  the  firat  of  these  passages, 
in  which  he  supposed  "  lovereignty"  to  be  "  a  title  of  reepoct :"  The 
meaning  is — "  Wliioh  might  take  away  the  sovereignty  of  yoai 
reason,"  or,  as  Steereoa  explains  it,  "take  away  from  yon  the 
oommand  of  reason,  by  which  man  is  goremed :"  Compare  "  The 
senenth  [commandment  is]  to  stele  nor  drpryae  no  mannes  goodes 
by  thefte,"  Ac  A  Bundred  Mery  Talys,  1526,  p.  102,  ed.  1866 : 
"  And  now,  this  hand,  that,  with  vngentle  foroe 
Depryu'd  his  lite,  shall  with  repent&nt  seraioe 
Uake  treble  saUstaetloD  to  his  sonle." 

The  TryaU  of  Ckeaalry,  1606,  sig.  t  B : 
"  For  pitty,  do  not  my  heart  blood  deprive. 
Make  me  not  ohildlew,"  &o. 

SylTsster's  Dw  Bartat.—The  Mofnifieenee, 
p.  SIO,  ed.  1641; 
where  the  original  has  "  Ne  me  priue  du  eang"  &o. : 

"Bnt  yet  the  Bharp  dieeaBe  (which  doth  his  health  deprive) 
With-holdeth  in  some  «ort  hia  senses  and  bis  wit,"  tea. 

A  Paradox  againit  Liiitrtie,  from  the  French  ot 
Odet  de  la  Nove ;  id.  p.  S13 : 
"  In  short,  this  day  onr  soeptei  had  depriv'i. 
Had  I  not,"  Ac. 

Tke  Hillary  of  Judith,  translated  by  Hudson ; 
id.  p.  877.) 
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deprive,  to  diaialiarit :  permit  The  euriotit}/  o/natiotu  to  derive  me, 
Tii.258. 

deracinate,  to  force  up  b;  the  Tooto,  to  root  np,  iv.  500 ;  ti.  19. 

dem,  lonelj,  drear;  ("Dctti  [lonely],  Solitarina,  moBatiu."  Oolea't 
Lat.  and  Engl.  Diet.),  viii.  35. 

derogate,  d^raded :  her  derogaU  body,  Tii.  271. 

derogate,  to  degrade  one's  wlf :  eattnot  dtrogate,  vii.  658 ;  do  not 
derogate,  ibid. 

derogately,  with  derogation,  Tii.  516. 

descant— Too  ftoriA  a,  i.  269;  on  thai  grwmd  Pll  make  a  holy 
deicant  (need  metaphoricaUy),  t.  410  ;  "  The  nuns  of  Detcant  is 
vsmrped  [i.  e.  nsed]  of  the  mnoitioiiB  in  dinera  ugnifioations :  Bome- 
tdme  they  take  it  for  the  whole  bftrmony  of  many  roycee ;  othen 
■ometime,  for  one  of  the  voycea  or  partes ;  and  that  ia,  when  the 
whole  song  ia  not  passing  three  voyees.  Last  of  all,  they  take  it 
for  HJnging  a  part  extempore  vpon  a  playnesong,  in  which  sence  w« 
ocHnmonly  vse  it  r  ao  that  when  a  man  toUteth  of  a  Deacanter,  it 
moat  be  Tnderatood  of  one  that  can  extempore  nng  a  part  vpon  a 
playne  eong."  Morley'a  Plaint  and  Eaiie  Introdvction  to  Practieall 
Mvficke,  4o.  1597,  folio,  p.  70:  "DMcanf  «gni£ed  formerly  what 
we  now  draominate  variatiotuf'  (Halohe). 
descry  standi  on  the  hourly  thought— The  main,  "  The  main  body  ia 

expected  to  be  descried  ever;  hour"  (Johnson),  vii.  327. 
deserved,  nsed  for  deterging :  Tdoarde  her  dettrvid  children,  vL 

188. 
design,  to  mark  ont,  to  show :  Jtutice  detign  the  victor't  chivalry,  it. 

no. 

desire  you  of  more  acquaintance — I  ihall,  I  shall  deaire  more  ac- 
qoaintance  of  yon,  ii.  291 ;  Idetireyoa  of  the  like,  I  desire  the  like 
of  yon,  iii.  73 ;  see  note  47,  iL  330. 

despair,  un/Mi  /  be  relieu'd  by  prayer — And  my  ending  ii,  i.  236 : 
"  This  alludea  to  the  old  atoriefi  told  of  the  despair  of  neaTomancera 
in  their  last  moments,  and  of  the  efflcaqr  of  the  prayers  of  their 
friends  for  them"  (Warbubton). 

desperate,  bold,  Tentnrons,  confident :  /  toill  make  a  detperate  len- 
der 0/ m^  child"!  love,  n.  441. 

detect,  to  display,  to  discover :  To  lei  thy  tongue  detect  thy  iase-bom 
heart,  t.  261. 

detected/or  uwnMn,  i.  466:  Has  been  explained,  "suspected,  accnsed, 
chaif;ed,  in  the  matter  of  women :"  but  doee  it  not  merely  mean 
"  diacoTored,"  4c,  ? 

detected  mlh  a  jeahu*  rotten  bell-wether— An  intolerable  fright,  to 
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bt,  i.  392  ;  Here  d fleeted  leith  n  vqnnilent  to  eUteeled  if  or  by  ;  "I 
was  in  an  intolerable  fright  leet  I  shontd  be  discovered  hj,"  &c. 

detennill&te,  "  determined,  ended,  ont  of  date.  The  term  is  nsed 
in  legal  cnnvejance«"  (Malonb)  :  My  bondt  in  Ikee  are  all  deter- 
minate, Tiii.  392. 

determinate,  to  end,  to  bring  to  a  oanotmion  :  Thefiy-tlov>  Aoun 
tKall  not  determinate,  &o.  iv.  116. 

determination,  an  end :  Find  no  determination,  viii.  355. 

determine,  to  pnt  an  end  to :  Tilt  tii>  friend  tiekaett  hath  deier- 
min-d  me,  iv.  382. 

determine,  to  end,  to  oondnde :  I^ael  alt  determine;  here  f  vi.  196  ; 
till  The»e  warn  determine,  tL  228 ;  To  my  determin'd  lime  Ikou  gav'it 
nnc  date,  v.  62 ;  a$  it  determinen  ("  as  the  hail-stone  dissolvea,"  Ma- 
son), Til.  561. 

detest,  ablnnder  torprotett:  Ideleit,  an  AiniMl  mavrf,  i  359 ;  Idetest 
be/ore  heareti,  i.  458. 

devesting  them,  nndreesing  tlieniielTea,  vii.  408. 

devil  drivel — He  mvnl  ntedn  go  that  the,  A  proverbial  expieasion,  iii. 
216  r  see  it  in  Kay's  Priwerbi,  p.  97,  ed.  17G8. 

devil  {'  the  old  play,  that  every  one  way  pare  hit  naiU  mth  a  leooden 
dagger — Thit  roaring,  n.  485 :  An  allusion  to  the  Devil  in  the  old 
Moralities,  who  was  frequently  belabouied  with  the  wooden  dn^er 
of  the  Vice ;  see  Vice,  &c. 

devil  ridu  vpojt  afiddle-gUck — The,  )v.244:  A  proverbial  expression 
(Steevens  cites  from  Fletcher's  ffumorove  Lieutenant, 
"  The  flend  ridea  on  a  flddle-stick."  Act  iv.  so.  4). 

devote,  devoted  ;  devote  to  Ariitotle's  elhiet,  iil  114. 

devoted,  couseorated :  devoted  charitable  deed*,  v.  356. 

dewberries,  ii.  290:  "Dew-benies,  BeKcre  rubi  repentte."  Coles's 
Lat.  and  Engl.  Diet. .-  "Dewberry  (Rnbns  ctesins).  This  plant  grows 
on  the  borders  of  fields  and  on  the  banks  of  bedgee  and  ditches. 
The  fmit  is  very  pleasant  to  the  ta!>t«,  and  consists  of  a  few  dmpes 
half  enclosed  in  the  calyx  and  oovered  with  a  grey  bloom.  It  gener- 
ally grows  dose  to  the  groand,  and  tbe  fmit  is  ripe  in  September." 
Beisly'i  Shakepere't  Garden,  Sia.  p.  51. 

diablo,  the  devil,— an  exclamation  (Span.),  vii  408. 

dialogme  betmeen  the  fool  and  the  toUHer,  iii.  264 :  "  Some  popular 
prodnction  of  this  kind  probably  then  existed.  It  is  a  specin  of 
performance  of  which  John  Heywood  seems  to  have  been  tbe  in- 
ventor in  the  reign  of  Henry  Till."  (Collier). 

Dian'S  bud  o'er  CupiSt  fanner,  ii.  306 :  "Dian't  bud  is  the  bnd  of  the 
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AffTiia  Catttu  or  Chatte  Tree.  Cupid g flmner  is  the  Viola  tricolor 
or  Love-in-idUnett  [orpotMy  or  heart' t-eate]."  Btbevenb. 

dich,  vL  517 :  see  note  19,  ri.  660. 

Dickon,  &  familiar  and  Tnlgar  alteration  of  Riehard,  v.  451. 

Sictynna,  iL  193  (tbree  timea):  "Shafeespeaie  might  have  foond 
this  uncommon  title  for  Diana  in  the  Second  Book  of  Golding's 
translation  of  Ovid's  Uetamorphosit"  (Steevbns):  ATm-vra  (»  Afc- 
Tina  (from  Itmnv,  a  hunting'itel) . 

SldO  artd  her  jEneat  ihall  luant  Iroope,  Tii.  577:  Here  .iSnAU  mnst 

be  an  OTenigbt  of  the  poet  for  "  Syduena." 
die  atuJ  drab  Ipurchaeed  thig  caparieoTi—With,  "  With  gaming  and 

whoring  I  brought  mjself  to  this  shabby  drem"  (Percy),  iiL  463. 

diot,  the  regimen  prescribed  for  thoae  snffering  from  the  lutt  vene- 
rea :  like  one  Ihat  takes  diet,  i.  274 ;  unless  tJieg  kept  very  good  diet, 
i.  460 ;  The  lub-fast  and  the  diet,  vi.  552. 

diet  me — Magjutlly,  "  May  justly  constrain  me  to  fast,  by  depriTing 
me  of  the  dnea  of  a  wife"  (Heath),  iii.  283. 

difference,  on  heraldic  term  ;  let  him  bear  it  for  a  differertce  (dis- 
tinction), ii.  76  ;  wear  yov/r  rut,  mlh  a  difference,  vii.  184. 

difibring  mnUitudes,  "  nnsteady  mnltitndw,  who  are  contiuaally 
changing  their  opinions,  and  condemn  to-day  what  tfaey  yesterday 
applauded"  (Mabon),  Tii.  692. 

diffidence,  distnut,  iv.  7 ;  ▼.  46 ;  diffidence*,  Tii.  261. 

difltise,  to  disorder :  That  can  my  tpeech  diffuse  (That  can  so  dis- 
(wder  my  speech  that  it  may  be  as  much  disgaiiied  as  my  person), 
»iL263. 

difftlBed,  wild,  irr^nlar,  extraTsgant :  some  diffusid  long,  i,  402 ; 
diffus'd  attire,  It.  500;  difftu'd  infection  of  a  man  ("  I  belioTe  difw'd 
in  this  place  ugnifies  irregular,  uncouth"  Johnson  ;  " difftu'd  tn- 
ftciian  of  a  man  may  mean,  '  tbon  that  art  as  dangerous  as  a  pes- 
tilence that  infects  the  air  by  its  diSosion,' "  -Stbbvens),  t.  357. 
(■■  He  that  marketh  our  follies  in  being  passing  hnmorons  for  the 
cbc^sa  of  apparell,  shall  finds  Onids  confused  chaos  to  affoord  a  mul- 
titude of  defused  inoentioos."  Greene's  Farevjtll  to  Follie,  aig.  c  2 
Term,  ed.  1617). 

digg^,  Finellen's  Welsh  prraranciation  of  digged,  it.  452. 

dlgTeBsion,  a  deviation  from  virtae :  example  my  digressum  hy  some 
mighty  precedent,  ii.  173;  my  digression  is  so  vile,  viiL  293, 

dilated  articles  allow — The  scope  Of  tkete,  "  The  tenor  of  these  arti- 
cles, set  out  at  large,  anthoriies"  (Oaldecott)  ,  vii.  109. 

dild  ymi—Ood :  see  God  dild  yoa.  ■ 
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diminntlVSS,  Terj  anull  pieces  of  money  :  poor'tl  diminulivetf  vii. 
575. 

dinner's  dojn,  tee'll/orth  again— So  toon  at,  vi.  525  :  "  i.  e.  to  hunt- 
ing, from  which  divonion,  we  find  by  Flaviua'a  speech,  he  waa  ioft 
returned.  It  may  be  here  obHerved,  that  ia  out  aathor's  time  it 
was  the  costoro  to  hunt  as  well  after  dinner  as  before"  (Beed). 

dlrectitude,  vi.  211 :  see  note  i^,  ti.  266. 

dlBSi^lo,  to  detract  &om,  to  disparage,  to  nnderralne :  ditahU  all 
Ihe  beaefiU  ofyow  otmt  country,  iii.  55;  diiable  not  thytel/,-v.ll;  A« 
digahled  my  judgment,  iii.  73. 

disable,  to  impair :  I  have  ditabUd  tmnt  ttlaU,  ii.  348. 

disabling,  a  diBpuaging,  an  nndeiTalnittg,  ii  371. 

disappointed,  vii.  124;  see  note  40,  vii.  220. 

disbendl'd  you,  drove  yon  team  your  Beat,  vi.  168. 

discandy,  "to  melt  away  from  the  state  of  being  candied,  like 
BQgar,  or  any  thing  of  that  kind"  (Ifares's  Glou.'),  vii.  574 ;  dUcan- 
dying,  Tii.  561.  (The  second  passage  is  very  obscnre :  according  to 
Nares,  tibi  gupra,  "  Tha  idea  is,  that  as  tiio  stones  of  the  hail  melted, 
or  dUcandied,  a  peraon  shoald  die  for  each.") 

diSCliarge — in  yow»  and  my,  "  depends  on  what  yon  and  I  M«  to 
perform"  (Steevens),  i.  200. 

diSClaimB  in  thee,  eqnivalent  to  diiclaimt  Ihee,  Tii.  279. 

disclose,  the  peeping  of  young  birds  through  the  shell  (a  technical 
term)  :  the  hatch  and  the  ditclou,  vii.  152  :  see  the  next  article. 

disclose,  to  hatch :  When  that  her  golden  eouplelt  are  dUeloi'd,  tiL 
200  Q'Ditcloie  is  when  the  yoong  jnat  peeps  through  the  ahell. 
It  is  also  taken  for  htying,  hatching,  or  bringing  forth  yonng ;  as 
'  8he  disclosed  three  birds.' "  B.  Holme's  Acadeir^  of  Armory  and 
Blazon  (rerms  o/Art  uted  in  Falconry,  4o.),  B.  ii.  o.  li.  p.  238). 

disclose,  to  open :  before  their  bullone  (buds)  be  diwhe'd,  vii.  116. 

discomflt,  discomfiture,  t.  196. 

discontenting /alA«T^ Four,  Yonr  discontented  father,  iii.  481 
(the  active  participle  for  the  paanve). 

discontents,  malcontents:  fklcle  ekangelingt  and  poor  diieontent*, 
iv.  276  i  The  diecontenU  repair,  vii.  509. 

discourse — So  far  exceed  all  inttance,  all,  iii.  384 ;  diteourte  ofrta- 
«i>n,Ti.33;  vii.  112;  0  Toadnett  of  ditcouru,-n.Wl\  evch  large  dit- 
eourte, vii,  178 ;  diteourte  of  Oiought,  Tii.  449  ;  "  Diteourte.  The  aot 
of  the  nnderstanding,  by  which  it  passes  from  premisea  to  oonse- 
qaencee."  Johnson's  Diet.;  "It  is  vcoy  difficult  to  determine  Hm 
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predM  meuung  which  onr  oncesbin  g&ve  to  diteowte;  or  to  dia- 
tingoiA  the  line  whioh  Mparated  it  from  reaioti.  Perhaps  it  indi- 
cated a  more  rtynd  deduction  of  conseqneaoeB  from  pretnisee  Uum 
ma  BDppoaed  to  be  effected  by  reuon :— bat  I  apoak  with  hesita- 
taoD."  Oifford's  note  on  Maaiinger't  Worki,  vol  i.  p.  148,  ed.  1813 
(Gifiord,  vbi  tupra,  maintains  that  in  the  paasBge  of  Hamlet,  vii. 
112,  we  onght  to  read  "diicourte  and  reaton,"  forgetting  the  paaa- 
Bge  of  Troilue  taid  Crasida,  vi,  33  ;  and,  among  Bnndr;  other 
paaaages  that  might  be  quoted  from  varione  authors,  compare 
"There  was  no  diecourie  of  reaeon  strong  enoagh  to  din«r(  him 
&om  thinking  that  be  was  betrayed."  A  Traffi-eomicall  HUlory  of 
our  Timet,  voder  the  borroiced  namei  of  LUantkr  and  Catisia  (from 
the  French),  p.  34, 1627,  folio). 

diacovorieBl— Such preposleroiu,  yL  81:  see  note  149,  vi.  125. 

diadained  contempt,  disdainful  contempt,  17. 220. 

dlaease,  nneaainesa,  trouble  -.  TU  tell  thee  my  diseaee,  v.  34 ;  diuaie* 
oftheaorld,  vii.  254  (see  note  13,  vii.  349). 

disease  perfumea— Their,  "Their  diseased  perfumed  mistreBsee" 
(Malonb),  Ti.  556. 

diBedg'd~S«,  Have  the  edge  of  appetite  taken  off,  vii.  681. 

diagracious,  nnpleasing,  v.  429. 

dishabited,  dislodged,  iv.  18. 

dishonesty,  inehastity :  tuspeet  me  in  any  diihoiteet;/,  i.  398;  From 
all  dithonetty  he  cari,  iii.  444. 

'dislilce,  to  express  dislike  of  a  thing :  /  never  heard  any  soldier  die- 
like it,  i.  448 ;  /  did  dislike  the  cut  of  a  eerlain  eoartier'e  beard,  iii, 
73. 

dislike,  to  displease :  Neither,  fair  saint,  if  either  thee  dislike,  vi. 
411  ;  rU  do-t;  but  it  dkUkee  me,  vii.  405. 

dislinms,  nspainta,  obliterates  what  vss  before  limned,  vii.  576. 

dismes,  tens  (properly,  tenths),  vi.  31. 

dismount  My  tw:k,  draw  thy  rapiet,  iii  373. 

disnatnr'd,  devoid  of  natural  affection,  vii.  271 . 

dlspark'd  my  parkt,  iv.  141:  "Td  disparkii  a  legal  term,  and  sig- 
nifies to  divest  a  park,  eoostitntad  by  royal  grant  or  prescription, 
of  its  name  and  character,  by  destroying  the  enclosures  of  such  a 
park,  and  also  the  vert  (or  whatever  bears  green  leaves,  whether 
wood  or  underwood),  and  Uie  beasts  of  chase  therein,  and  laying  it 
open"  (ICalonk). 

dispatclL'd,  enddenly  bereaved :  Qf  life,  of  crown,  ofqveen,  at  oneo 
diepateh'd,  vii.  124. 

dispOnge,  to  diachatge,  vii  572. 
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130  DISPOSE— DISTEHPEB. 

diSpOBe,  dupontion:  Ee  hatAapenon,andatmoothditpoie,Tu.39f. 

dispose,  diapoBoI :  All  that  U  mine  I  leave  at  thy  di»po»t,  i.  291 ;" 
Which,  wilk  ouraelvet,  shall  mt  at  thy  rlitpoee,  i.  305  ;  JJit  goods 
eonfitcate  to  the  dtike's  di^toie,  ii.  5 ;  Needs  ^atst  yoa  lay  your  heart 
at  !iii  dispose,  iv.  12. 

dispOS6 — The  stream  of  his,  -vi.  40  .'.Hero,  in  Johnson's  Z)(ct.,Ji(^itc 
ii  explained  "  diBposition,  cut  of  mind,  inclination  )"  in  Narea'a 
Gloes.  "  arr&ngemeat :"  qj.  "  pnipose"  ? 

dispos'd— £o^e(  is,  ii.  182  :  see  note  36,  iL  241. 

dispos'd  tpith  Qaar,  "made  terms,  settled  matters"  (Stebtehs)^ 
»iL680. 

disposer— if^,  vi.  45 :  In  note  69,  vi.  Ill,  I  have  explained  this, 
"she  who  disposes  or  inclines  me  to  mirth  bj  her  plessant  (and 
rather  free)  talk ;"  bat  perhaps  the  more  proper  ei|>lanati<«i  of 
disposer  is, "  she  who  is  disposed  or  inclined  to  pleasant  (and  rather 
tree)  talk, — my  merry,  free-spoken  damsel." 

dlBputable,  inclined  to  dispnte,  dispatatioas,  iii.  28. 

dispute,  to  reason  upon :  diipvte  his  ovin  estate  (statei  affairs),  iiL 
477 ;  Let  me  diipute  with  thee  of  thy  eslaU,  vi.  438. 

dis-seat,  to  tmseat,  to  dethrone,  vii.  64. 

dissemble,  to  conceal:  Diuemhle  all  your  griefs  and  diteontettle,'vi, 
295;  Dissemble  not  yoar  haired  ("Do  not  ^oss  it  over,"  Steb-  . 
TENS ;  "  Do  not  merely  conceal  and  cover  over  your  secret  iU-wiH 
to  each  other  by  a  show  of  love,"  Malone),  t.  360. 

diasemble — Think  you  my  uncle  did,  Think  yon  my  nods  was- 
Bcting  deceitfully,  was  feigning,  v.  386. 

dlBSemble  myself  in'l—I  will,  I  will  disguise  myself  in't,  iii.  380. 

dissembling  natw»— Cheated  of  feature  by,  v.  351 :  "  The  poet  by 
this  exfreasion  seems  to  mean  no  more  than  that  nature  had  roads' 
for  Bichard  features  unlike  those  of  other  men.  To  dissemble,  both 
here  ttnd  in  the  passage  quoted  [by  MaloneJ  from  [the  old  play 
of]  King  John,  signifies  the  reverse  of  to  resemble,  in  its  active 
sense,  and  is  not  nsed  as  dietimutare  in  Latin"  (Douce)  r  see 
feature. 

diBSembly,  Dogberry's  blunder  for  attemily,  ii.  126. 

distain,  to  snUy  by  contrast,  to  throw  into  shade :  She  did  distain 
my  child,  viil.  63. 

dlBtancb,  the  space  between  two  antagouista  (a  fencing  term):  thy 
reverse,  thy  distance,  i.  373. 

distamper — Proceeding  on,  iv.  439  :  Here  distemper  is  expluned  by 
Johnson  "  predominance  of  passion  ;"  while  Steevens  thinks  that 
it  may  mean  ''  intoxication"  (see  before,  "It  was  excess  of  winv 
that  set  him  cm"). 
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diStemperature  we  tt*  The  utuom  aller^-Awl  through  tkit,  ii. 
277 :  Here  duttmperature  is  «zpUiiied  bj  Steeveoa  "  pertnibttion 
of  thed«in6ntt,"byUftloae"the  pertnrbod  atata  in  which  the  king 
tad  queen  hid  lived  for  ■ome  time  pact." 

diBtlli*d  Abnoit  to  jell:/,  ™- 113 :  we  note  iG,  vii.  21fi. 

distinotly,  uparately :  vmuld  I fiame  dUtincfly,  i.  183. 

distr&CtlOUB,  detachment*:  Hit  power  wtnt  out  in  tuchdUtrwilioHt, 

■riL560. 
distrain,  to  mim  (with  no  reference  to  rent  or  debt) :  ditlrain  1A« 
OM,  £*lam  tke  othw,  r.  452 ;  Myfalha't  goodt  are  all  dUtraMd,  it. 
138;  Salkkere  dittrain'd  the  Tower  to  Au  uw,  v.  16:  see  note  iii, 
T.  476. 
distraught,  distracted,  T.  406 ;  vi.  455. 
diverted  ilood,  blood  tomed  oat  of  its  natural  course,  iii.  24. 
divldable,  divided,  distant  &om  each  other,  vi.  19. 
diyidailt,  "divisible"  (Capell),  "different,  separate"  (Johnson's 

Diet.'),  "  divided"  (Walkeb),  vii.  550. 
divided  eotutdU,  v.  397 :  "  That  is,  a  private  coniuttation,  teparate 
from  the  known  Had  public  oooncil.    80,  in  the  next  scene,  Hast- 
ings says, '  Bid  him  not  fear  the  t^mrated  councils' "  (Johnson)  : 
"  Mr.  Reed  has  shown  from  Hall's  (Jhronich  that  this  circamatanco 
is  founded  on  historical  fact.    Bnt  Holinshed,  Hall's  copjnst,  was 
our  author's  anthmitf"  (Halome). 
divlBion,  variations  in  mnaic :  Sang  ....  With  raviihing  divimon, 
to  her  lule,  iv.  252  ;  the  lark  Tualiei  tineel  divitiim,  vi.  443.    ("  To 
divide.  To  make  division*  in  musio,  which  is,  the  mnning  a  simple 
strain  into  a  great  variety  of  shorter  notes  to  the  same  modulation." 
Nares'H  Gloes.) 
do  Aim  dead,  kiU  him,  v.  249. 
do  me  right,  do  me  jnstice,  ii.  133  (as  a  challenge  to  fight] ;  iv.  395  (aa 

n  challenge  to  drink  a  bumper). 
do  ffou  juttiee,  "  drink  as  much  as  jon  do"  (STEETEN8],  vii.  406 : 

compare  the  preceding  article. 
do  vnthal—I  could  not,  I  ooold  not  help  it,  iL  392.  ("/can  nat  do 
teithall,  a  thyng  lyeth  nat  in  me,  or  I  am  nat  in  fanlte  that  a  thjng 
ia  done."  Paligtave's  Letclareitiemmt  de  la  Lang.  Ft.  1630,fol.  '^'^^^1 
vemo  (Table  of  Verbe*)  : 

t'Char.  Bnch  was  the  rigour  of  jaaz  desteny. 
CI.  Booh  was  mj  erroor  and  obstiikscie> 
Ch.  Bnt  since  Qod*  would  not,  could  you  do  mthaU  f 

The  Tragedie  ofAtttoitie.  Doone  ii^oEnglith  [from  theFreneh 
0/  Qanaer]  by  the  Countiue  of  Pembroke,  1G9G,  sig.  b  6 : 
*'  Bat  I  intivat  them,  einoe  it  miut  Lefall, 
ThcT  would  be  patient:  who  can  doemthaUt" 

'WUhar'*  Abiuei  Stript  and  WMpt,—SorTov,  ng.  s,  ed.  IBIS : 
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132  DOFF— DOUBLE. 

"Whyjifyoii  do  not  TiiderHtand(BftidSuiohD), /cannot  do  wilhali." 
SheltOD's  tnuuL  of  Don  Quixote,  Part  Second,  p.  40,  ed.  1620 : 

Th«  following  passage  of  Mabbe'a  traiulatioii  of  Aleman'a  Cha- 
man  de  Al/arache  has  joit  been  pointed  out  to  me  hj  BIr.  Bolton 
Corney ;  "  I  pray  bett  not  angiy  that  I  came  no  aooner,  I  was  very 
boflie,  I  could  not  doe  wilhali,  I  came  as  soone  aa  I  could."  Part  Fint, 
p.  18,  ed.  1623.) 
doff,  to  do  off,  to  pnt  oft,  iii.  145 ;  iv.  32,  274 ;  ti.  90,  411 ;  Tii.  69. 
dog— .it  dank  hers  at  a,  iv.  224  :  see  note  34,  iv.  293. 
dog-apes,  dog-faced  baboons,  iii.  28. 

dogs  ofviar—The,  vi.  6fi4  :  Mean,  it  wonld  certainly  seem, "  Famine, 
Sword,  and  Fire :"  compare,  in  King  Henry  V.  Chonu  to  act  X. 
"  at  his  heels, 
Leash'd-in  tike  hounds,  shonld  fsnune,  sTord,  and  flre, 
Crouch  for  emploTment :" 
and,  in  the  First  Part  of  King  Eeivrtj  VI.  act  iv.  sc.  2, 
"  Yon  tempt  the  taij  of  m;  three  ■ttendantB, 
Lean  funine,  qasrtering  steel,  and  climbing  Are. " 

dole,  dolour,  grief  ;rfr<arf/ai(fo?e,ii.  319;  pit./"' 'fc'e,"i- 12;  delight 

and  dole,  vii.  108 ;  dole  and  woe,  viiL  35  ;  Our  dole,  viii.  136. 
dole,  a  dealing,  an  allotment,  distribution  :  dole  of  honour,  iii.  234 ; 

dole  of  blowM,  iv.  319  :  and  see  Hap^  man  he  hii  dole. 
doloor  and  dollar,  quibbled  on :  Dolour  coraa  to  Mm,  indeed,  i.  193 ; 

To  three  thousand  dolowi  a  year,  i.  448 ;  at  m/aty  dolowrt  for  thy 

daughteri,  vii,  285, 
dolphin  or  dog-fish,  v.  20 :  "  It  shonld  be  remembered,  ibat,  in 

Shakespeare's  time,  the  word  dauphin  was  alwajs  written  dolphin" 

(Steevbms). 
don,  to  do  on,  to  pnt  on,  ri.  228 ;  donn'd,  vii.  181,  514. 
done,  deetrof  ed,  consumed :  they  meet  where  both  their  livee  are  done, 

T.  58 ;  The  life  thou  gao'it  mefw-tt  was  lost  and  done,  t.  62  ;  viasted, 

thav'd,  and  (ione,  viii.  264 ;  at  eoo'i  decay'dand  done,  viii.  288  ;  tpent 

and  done,  viii.  439, 
done  to  death,  put  to  death,  killed,  ii.  140 ;  v.  254. 
dotant,  a  dotaid,  tL  223. 
double,  deceitfnl  (with  a  quibble) :  Swear  hg  your  double  tdf,  U. 

414. 
double-fatal  yew— £otiw  0/,iT.  146 :  "  Call«d  d^nbU-fataX,  beoaos* 

the  leaves  of  the  yew  are  poiaon,  and  the  wood  ii  employed  for 

instnunents  of  death"  (Waxbdbton). 
double  iMXR^I  nm  not  a,  "  I  am  not  Falstaff  and  Pen^  together, 

though  having  Pen?  on  my  back,  I  seem  double"  (Joshbon),  ir. 
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double  BOBcAers,  Sti  recoverif — Hit,  vii.  196:  "A  leetnery  with 
double  voucher  U  the  one  nmallj  soSered,  and  is  bo  denominated 
from  boo  penons  (the  latter  of  whom  !■  always  tbe  conunon  cryer, 
or  aome  sach  inferior  person)  heing  BQCcenively  voucher,  or  called 
npon,  to  wurant  the  tenant's  title.  Both^nM  and  reeoveriei  an 
fiotioDB  of  law,  need  to  oonvert  an  estate  tail  into  a  fee-nmple" 

(BiTSOS). 

doubt,  fear :  and  dejma'd  'Tit  doubt  he  loilt  be,  iv.  155. 

doubt,  to  fear :  That  love  Ike  fandamtnial  part  of  ttale  More  than 
you  doubt  the  change  on'l,  tI.  184:  "The  meaning  is,  'Yon  whose 
seal  predominates  over  yoor  terrors ;  yon  who  do  not  so  mnoh  feir 
the  danger  of  violent  meaanres,  as  wish  the  good  to  which  they 
ate  neceeaai;,  the  preservation  of  the  original  constitution  of  our 
govetmnent'"  (Joiinson). 

dOUcetS,  the  testes  of  a  deer,  viiL  168. 

dout,  to  do  ont,  to  put  ont,  to  extingnish :  doul  them  leith  $uperfiuout 

courage,  it.  478 ;  IhU  folly  doutt  it,  vii.  192. 
Dowland,  viii.  457 :  John  Dowlaud,  the  famons  Intenist,  was  bom 
in  1562.  Being  of  a  ramhling  dispoaition,  he  lived  much  abroad, 
andao,it  seenis,lost  many  opportunities  of  advancing  hisfortones. 
He  was,  for  a  time,  lotenist  to  the  King  of  Denmark,  who  had 
begged  him  of  King  James.  It  appears  that  he  died,  in  England, 
in  1615.  Bee  Hawkins's  HUl.  of  Mit^ic,  vol.  iiL  pp.  323-6,  where 
will  b«  found  an  accoant  of  his  publications. 

("  For,  as  an  old,  rude,  rotten,  tane-lesBe  Kit, 
If  famoiie  Doaland  daign  to  flngei  it, 
UakeB  Bireeter  Mndok  then  the  ohoicegt  Iiiita 
In  tbe  groese  baodling  of  a  olontiiBh  Brate,"  be. 

SylvMter'a  Du  BaTtai,—The  Itnpottitrt,  p.  SI,  fi.  1641.) 

dOWle  ihaCe  in  my  plume^One,  i.  216 :  That  here  dotoU  means  "fea- 
th^*  or  "  particle  of  down  in  a  feather,"  is  surely  plain  enongh ; 
and  the  word  oocnrs  in  early  writers  apphed  to  other  mmilar  sub- 
irtan-'-t :  bnt  Home  Tooke  maintains,  against  the  commentators  on 
Sbakeqware,  that  dtnele  (or  doule,  dole,  deal,  dell)  means  merely  a 
pari,  piece,  la  portion;  and  such  perhaps  may  have  been  the  original 
meaning  of  the  word.  (I  find  the  tare  verb  hedowl  in  An  Eclogue 
by  Davies,  appended  to  Browne's  Shepheardt  Pipe  ; 

"What  though  time  yet  hannot  hedovld  thy  chin  T" 

Big.  ■  a,  ed.  1620.) 

doWU-gyVOd,  "  hanging  down  like  the  loose  cincture  which  con- 
fines the  fetters  round  the  ancles"  (Stebveks),  vii.  130. 

drabbing,  following  loose  women,  viL  128. 

draff,  the  refuse  of  any  sort  of  food,  (in  the  ikorth  of  England  and 
m  Bootlaod)  brewers'  grains,  L  397  ;  iv.  268. 
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dnrasrM,  a  jftkas:  Saul  drai^ht,  vi,  SS ;  drowK  tbm  in  a  druugkl, 
vi.  568. 

draw,  to  draw  open,  to  nndraw ;  drain  the  curtain  ilraight,  ii.  374  ; 
draiBi  a  curtain,  ir.  265. 

dra'W,  at  toe  do  iJie  mtMlreU^I  viill  bid  thte,  ii.  132 :  According  to 
Mftlone,  the  allusion  is  to  the  minstrels  drawiog  the  bows  of  their 
fiddles;  aoeotding  to  Mr.  Collier,  to  their  drawing  their  instm- 
nieats  oat  ot  the  cases. 

draw  thy  actio!*,  withdraw  Htj  action,  iv.  333. 

drawn,  having  one's  sword  drawn;  Why  are  yoa  dratont  L  201  ; 
if  he  be  not  drawn  !  ir.  435  ;  art  thou  drawn  among  theee  hearties* 
hiTid*  T  vi.  390  (whether  v?ko  having  dravm  to  do  it,  viii.  67,  maans 
"  who  haTing  drawn  his  Bword  to  do  it,"  or  "  whom  she  having  per- 
eaaded  to  do  it,"  has  been  disputed :  I  thinfc,  the  former). 

drawn/oa— 2Vo  more  tmth  in  thee  ilian  in  a,  iv.  261 :  An  allnsion  to 
the  snbtlety  of  the  fox,  which  'when  dravm,  i.  e.  traced  out  by  th« 
scent  and  driven  from  cover,  hunted,  woe  supposed  to  have  re- 
cotirse  to  all  Borts  of  artifices  in  order  to  escape  from  his  pnnows. 

drawn  qf  heaving' — The  purse  too  light  being,  vii.  720:  "Drawn  ia 
embavielled,  exenteraled.  8o  in  common  language  a  fowl  is  laid  to 
be  drawn  when  its  intestines  are  taken  ont"  (Steevens). 

draws  dry-foot:  see  counter,  and  yet,  Ac, 

dreadfolly,  with  dread  ;  apprehende  death  no  more  dreadftdty  but 
a»  a  drunken  gleep,  i.  497. 

dress,  to  prepare,  to  make  readj :  drets  ut fairly  for  our  end,  iv.  469 : 
being  dretl  to  (otne  oration,  vi.  21. 

dribbling  dart  of  love— The,  i.  452 :  "  A  dribber,  in  archer;,  was  a 
term  of  contempt  which  perhaps  Cannot  be  satisfaotoril;  explained. 
Ascham,  in  his  Toxophilui,  edit.  1689,  p.  32,  observes;  ' — if  he 
give  it  over,  and  not  use  to  ahocto  trulj^i  ^^  1*^  shall  beeome  of 
a  fayre  archer  a  starke  squirter  and  dribber' "  (Stbetens)  :  aooord- 
ing  to  Kr.  Collier,  "  dribbtd  ia  the  contrary  of  point-blank." 

drink  the  air,  i.  229  :  "  An  expression  of  swiftnen,  of  tbe  same  kind 
as  '  to  devour  tlie  way'  in  King  Henry  IV."  (JoHRSON). 

drink  the  free  air— Through  him,  "  catoh  his  breath  in  affected  fond- 
uess"  (Johnson),  "breathe  freely  at  his  wUl  only"  (Wakefield), 
Ti.  509. 

drollery,  a  pnppet-ihow :  A  living  drollery  (a  pnppet-diow  repre- 
sented by  living  pennns),  i.  216. 

drollery,  a  [Hctnre  or  sketched  some  scene  of  low  hnmoar:  aprtUg 
flight  drollery,  iv.  338. 

drugs,  dmdges:  thepaMitedrtigi^il,fi.66T:  lee  note  iM,vi  699. 
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4rum»olo>tl—A,m.2&3:  «  WealuU  notftOiynndewtaiidFitfoIles'    - 
umDUted  diatreas  at  the  loss  of  tha  dmm,  withont  we  rtuq.^mber 
that  the  drams  of  tiie  regimenta  of  hia  day  were  decorMcd.  vjfh ''-... 
the  coloon  of  the  battalion.    It  was  theraCon  eqnixalent  to  the    '    ^1 
loss  of  the  Sag  of  the  regiment, — a  dingrace  all  good  ooldiett  d^plj 
feel"  (Fairholt).  ■  ■  "  ;750ti". 

■drum  be/ore  the  EnglUh  tragediani—TTu,  iu.  268 :  Bj  which  they 
osed  to  give  notice  of  their  arrlTal  in  any  town  where  they  in- 
tecdad  to  perform. 

J)rTUn'B  aiUrlaimmnt  —  John,  iii.  253;  Good  TomDrum,  iii.  265: 
"  Tom  or  John  Orum't  enUrlaiament.  A.  kind  of  proverbial  ez- 
prcMion  for  ill-treatment,  probably  allading  originally  to  aome 
particolar  anecdote.  Moat  of  the  allnaions  ieem  to  point  to  the 
diamiaring  of  some  unwelcome  gnest,  with  more  or  leaa  of  ignominy 
and  insnlt."  Narea'a  GIom.  (A  onoe-popolar  f^j,  entitled  Jack 
Ihvn'i  Ettterlainmettt,  Ac  was  first  printed  in  1601.) 

dmnibld,  to  be  alow  and  sloggiah,  to  go  ladly  or  awkwardly  abont 
a  thing,  i.  384. 

dry  he  toot/or  suwy— &,  So  thirsty  he  was  for  sway,  i.  180. 

.dry,  lir — ICt,  iii.  332  :  "  Maria  intenda  to  insinnate,  that  it  is  not  a 
lover'a  hand,  a  moist  hand  being  vnlgarly  acoonnted  a  sign  of  an 
amorous  constitation"  (Johhbon)  :  see  bulUry-bar,  Ac. 

dub  me  knight,  it.  395 :  This  refers  to  the  custom  of  persons  drinking, 
on  their  kneea,  a  large  drangfat  of  wine  or  other  liqnor,  in  oonse- 
qnenoe  of  which  they  were  Mid  to  be  dubbed  knights,  and  retained 
the  title  for  the  evening. 

dnckdame,  iii.  29  (four  times)  :  The  attempts  made  to  explain 
this  "  burden"  are,  I  think,  alike  nnsatisfactory. 

•dudgeon  gouti  of  bUmd—On  ihs  blade  and,  rii.  22 ;  Here  dudgeon 
means  simply  "  haft  or  handle :"  Oifiord,  speaking  of  the  variety 
in  Ae  hafts  of  d^^ers,  observes;  "The  homeliest  waa  that  d 
roelU»,  a  plain  piece  of  wood  with  an  orbioalai  rim  of  iron  for  a 
guard :  the  next,  in  degree,  was  the  dvdgeon,  in  which  the  wood 
was  googed  ont  in  cxooked  channels,  like  what  is  now,  and  per- 
bapa  was  then,  called  tnail-creeping."  Note  on  Jonion'M  Work),  vol. 
T.  p.  221 :  In  the  same  note  dudgeon  is  explained  "  wooden ;"  and 
(not  to  quote  writen  who  are  leas  explicit  on  this  point)  Biahop 
Wilkins  in  the  A^kabeHeal  Dictionary  appended  to  his  Euajf 
bneardt  a  Real  Character,  &c.  1668,  give* 
"  Dudgeon. 

[Indignation] 
[Boot  of  Box.] 
—dagger,  [Short  Sword  whooe 
handle  is  of  the  root  of  Box]  :" 
Bichsrdson,  howerer,  deniea  Vb»t  dudgeon  meanc  either  "  wooden" 
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or  "  root  of  box,"  though  "  the  word  may  be  applied  m  an  ejntiiet 
to  the  box  or  an;  other  wood,  to  ezprem  some  particular  qnali^," 
&c.  Diet,  in  T. 
due,  to  endne  :  Tliat  I,  thy  etiemy,  due  Ikte  idlhal,  r.  57. 
du^,  &C. — Necer  palates  more  the,  viL  586 :  aee  note  104,  vil  626. 
dukd,  a  leader,  a  general,  a  commander  (Lat.  dux) :  the  daie'g 
(king's)  oiea  prrion,  iL  168 ;  to  ttudy  thru  yeare  with  the  duke  (king), 
ii.  171 ;  the  duke't  (Idng'g)  pltaware,  ii.  174  ;  fAii  rtrtuou*  duke 
(king),  ii.  176  ;  Theteus,  our  renowned  duke,  ii.  265 ;  gracious  duke, 
iL  266  (twice)  ;  be/ore  tht  Atke,  ii.  272, 266, 310 ;  make  the  duke  eagr 
iL273j  At  the  duke's  oak,a.  274;  The  duke  tooi  here,u.  310;  lAe 
duke  U  coming,  ii.  311 ;  an  the  duke  had  not  given  himeiij>erice,iiAi.; 
the  duke  hath  din'd,  ibid. ;  Be  merciful,  great  duke  ....  ffreat  dukr, 
ir.  461 ;  Goraago  it  the  diike'e  name,  Tii.  159  (Bat  we  leam  &om 
the  quarto  of  Samlet,  1603,  that  in  thia  «cene  of  the  play  within  a 
plaj,  the  two  principal  characters  were  originally  called  Duke  and 
DiKheti;  And  there  can  he  little  doubt  that  when  thair  titles  were 
altered  to  King  and  Queen,  the  word  duke'e  in  the  present  passage 
was  left  nnaltcn^  by  an  ovenight). 

duke  de  Jarmany^A ,  i.  405 :  Mr.  Knight  was  the  first  to  start  the 
idea  that  here  we  have  an  allusion  to  a  real  German  dnka  who, 
with  his  snite,  visited  Windsor  in  1592,— via.  the  Dake  of  Wlirtem- 
berg,  of  whose  jonmey  an  account,  written  by  his  secretary,  was 
printed  at  Tubingen  in  1602.  "  He  was  honored,"  writes  Mr.  Hal- 
liwell,  "  with  the  nse  of  one  of  the  Queen's  coaches,  attended  by  a 
page  of  honor,  and  'traTelled  from  London  in  this  coach,  and 
several  post-horses)  [sic],  towards  the  loyal  residence.'  On  saeh  an 
occasion  the  post-hoiKS  wonld  have  to  be  famished  by  the  Tarious 
inn-keepera'  free  of  expense  ;  — '  coienage  I  mere  cozenage,'  as 
Uaster  Bardolph  says.  The  scene  is,  in  all  probability,  an  exag- 
gerated satire  on  the  visit  of  the  Dnke  to  Windsor ;  an  aUuaion' 
that  woald  hare  been  well  understood  by  the  Court  within  a  year 
or  two  after  its  occairence,"  &c. :  Mr.  Staunton  very  well  observes, 
"  If  any  allnsion  to  a  visitor  received  by  the  Court  with  so  much 
distinction  were  intended,  an  offensive  one  would  hardly  have  been 
ventured  during  the  life-time  of  the  Queen :"  but,  as  there  is  no- 
end  to  oonjectnre,  he  subsequently  remarks  that  probably  an  allu- 
sion was  covertly  intended  to  some  other  visit  of  the  same  noble- 
man, who  was  in  England  in  1610,  "  and  it  is  not  unreasonable  to- 
suppose  he  might  have  visited  us  more  than  twice  in  the  long 
interval  of  eighteen  years." 

dull  and faeourable  hand— Some,  iv.  380:  Here  "dull  signifies  me- 
lancholy, gentle,  toothing"  (JoHNSOM) :  "  I  believe  it  rather  means 
producing  dullneat,  or  heavinees,  and  oonseqnent^  f feg>"  (Malone)  : 
"Dull  here  appears  to  signi^  quiet,  soft"  (Staokton). 

dullard  in  this  act*~A,  viL  729 :  Dullard  "  in  this  place  means  a- 
person  stupidly  unconoeroed"  (Steetens). 
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dombM  hy  him— Wat  leatUy,  -m.  512  r  lee  note  37,  vii.  603. 
dump,  "  Fonnerlj  the  recaived  term  for  a  melancholf  Bttaia  in 

moBio,  ToctJ  or  iuatrumental A  damp  sppeuB  to  tiave  been 

also  s  kind  pf  dance."  Nires's  Glou. :  On  the  Gist  of  the  follow- 
ing pMHOgea  Mr.  GhSippeU  remarks  ;  "  A  dtunp  wss  a  slow  dance. 
Qu^en  Mary't  Dump  is  one  of  the  tnnes  in  William  BallefH  Late 
Book,  and  My  Lady  Carey'a  Dompt  is  printed  in  Stafford  Smith's 
Mttrica  Antiqua,  ii.  470,  from  a  mannacript  in  the  Britiah  Moseun, 
temp.  Heni7  VIIL"  Popular  Mvtie  of  Iht  Olden  Time,  &c.  toI,  i. 
p.  210,  sec  ed. :  Tunc  a  deploring  dump,  i.  303  ;  play  me  eome  merrif 
dump,-n,  460;  dumps  10 dull  aiidheaty,VL.  08;  ZHttra»like»dwap», 
Tiii.  319. 

dumpB,  (generally  in  the  plural  when  Bignifring)  loir  spirits,  me- 
Uncholy:  in  yovr  dumps,  iii.  136  ;  to  ilep  out  of  IheK  dreary  dumpi, 
vi.  294  ;  doleful  dumps  the  mind  oppress,  vi.  460.  ("Morne.  S<ul, 

heauie in  a  melanckolie  mood,  all  in  dumps."  Cotgrave's  Fr, 

and  Engl.  Diet.) 

dun's  the  mouse,  the  eonttabk's  own  word,  vi.  402 ;  Of  this  proverbial 
sajing,  vbich  is  far  from  oncommon  in  onr  early  writers,  no  aatis- 
factorj  azplanation  has  yet  been  given :  it  would  seem,  as  Nares 
observes,  to  have  been  "  freqaently  employed  with  aa  other  intent 
than  that  of  quibbling  on  the  word  done."  Gloss. :  Itay,  among  his 
"  Proverbial  Similies,"  has  "  Ax  dnn  as  a  mouse."  Froverbs,  p.  221, 
ed.  1766. 

don,  we'll  draw  thee  from  the  mire— If  thou  art,  ri.  402 :  An  allni^on 
to  a  Christmas  sport,  called  Dun  is  in  the  mire!  which  QiSoid  de- 
scribes as  follows :  "  A  log  of  vrood  is  brought  into  the  midst  of 
the  room  :  thia  ia  Dun  (the  cart-horse),  and  a  cry  is  raised  that  he 
is  stack  in  the  mire.  Two  of  the  company  advance,  either  with  or 
without  ropea,  to  draw  him  out.  After  repeated  attempts,  they 
find  themaelvea  nnabie  to  do  it,  and  call  for  more  asaistanea.  The 
game  continues  till  all  the  oompany  take  part  in  it,  when  Dnn  is- 
extricated  of  course ;  and  the  merriment  arises  from  the  awkward 
and  affected  efforts  of  the  rustics  to  lift  the  log,  and  from  sundry 
arch  contrivances  to  let  the  ends  of  it  fall  on  one  another's  toes." 
Note  on  Jonioit's  Works,  vol.  vii,  p.  283, 

dup,  to  do  np,  to  open  :  dupp'd  the  chamber-door,  Tii.  181.  (In  Har- 
man's  Caueat  or  Warening  for  Common  Caraetore,  Ac.  1573,  among 
the  cant  terms  is  "  To  dup  y'  gyger,"  which  is  explained  "  to  open 
the  dore."  p.  66,  reprint  1814.) 

durance — Suits  of,  ii.  36  ;  And  is  tiot  a  buff  jerkin  a  mo>t  sweet  rohe 
qf  durancet  iv.  211 :  Malcne  obserrea  that  on  acompsrison  of  th» 
second  of  these  passsges  with  the  pamage, — 
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"  it  shoidd  seem  that  the  teigeanfa  bnfi  jerkin  waa  called  a  robe  of 
durance  vith  allnsion  to  hi«  oocnpatioa  of  arr«tiiig  men  and  pntting 
them  in  durance  or  prison ;  and  that  durance  being  a  kind  of  atnff 
Bomettmee  called  ei^eritufin^,  the  baS  jerkin  was  hence  called  an 
'  everlasting  gament' :"  According  to  Narea,  "  It  appears  that  the 
leathern  dresses  worn  bf  some  of  the  lower  orders  of  people  ^bj 
sergeants  and  catchpolea  among  others]  were  Brut  called  of  duratiee 

or  everloiting  from  their  great  dnrabititj Hence  a  stuff  of 

the  colonr  of  bnfF,  made  in  imitation  of  it,  and  Terj  strong,  waa 
called  durance."  Glou.  in  Darance ;  The  sort  of  stuff  known  bjtha 
name  of  durance  continued  long  in  use :  On  the  second  pasai^  in 
this  article  Mr.  Staunton  remarks  that  a  "robe  qf  durance  waa  a 
oant  term,  implying  imprisonment ;  and  the  Prince,  after  dilating 
on  pnrse'Stealing,  humorously  calls  attention  to  its  probable  conae- 
qnences  by  his  querj  about  the  Iniffjerkin.  See  Middleton's  '  Blurt, 
Master  Constable,'  act  iii.  so.  2 ; 

'  Tell  my  lad;,  Uiat  I  go  in  a  luit  of  durance.'" 
doBty  death,  vii.  67 :  When,  in  my  Ftw  Notts,  &c.  1853,  p.  133,  I 
observed  that  this  very  striking  expression — -which  Shakospeare's 
commentators  eridently  supposed  was  found  for  the  first  time  in 
Macbeth — occors  in  a  poem  published  more  than  a  doien  years 
before  the  appearance  of  that  trsf^J, 

"  Time  and  tli;  graae  did  first  salate  thj  uatfire, 

Eaea  in  herinfande  and  ciadle-rightaB, 

Inoiting  it  to  duttie  deathi  defeatnre,"  Ac. 

A  Fig  for  Fortune,  1696,  by  Anthony  Copley,  p.  67  [*9] , 
I  was  not  aware  that  Mr.  Collier  had  already  made  the  same  qno- 
tation  in  the  first  edition  of  his  Shalxtpeare, 


E. 

«aoh— r<m  masU  at,  vii.  323 :  see  note  loi,  vii.  363. 

eAgBT,  sonr,  sharp,  keen :  eai/er  leordg  ("  words  of  asperity,"  JOHN- 
SON), v.  270;  an  eager  air,  va.  119  ;  eager  dropping!,  vii.  124  ;  eager 
eotnpoundt,  viiL  408. 

ieaning  time,  time  of  bringing  forth  yonng  (particnlarly  applied  to 
ewes),  11356;  viii.  44. 

eanlingS,  young  Iambs  just  dropped,  ii.  355. 

ear,  to  plough,  to  tUI :  «ir  tAs  land,  it.  147 ;  ear  and  vmund  With  hteU, 
vii.  509  ;  ear  to  barren  a  land,  viii  237 ;  tori  my  land,  iii.  216. 

«aring,  a  plonghing,  rii.  502. 

ears — Fou  may  prove  it  by  my  long,  ii  39 :  "  He  maans,  that  his 
master  had  langthened  his  eara  by  frequently  pulling  them"  (Stsb- 

TBMS). 
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^ftrth  and  ipoter  vjtwghl—So  much  of,  "  Being  «o  thoroQglilf  eon- 
ponnded  of  tiicae  two  ponderona  elements"  (Stesvens),  tuL  371. 

«arth— 7^  hope/at  lady  of  fay,  vi  395 :  Bee  note  14.  '^i-  477. 

O&sy^  slight,  inconsiderable  :  ihetefaulu  are-easy,  quickly  amwer'd, 
.   T.  146  (mo  note  Si,  v.  211) ;  Ihe  taty  groans  of  old  momtn,  vi.  223 
(see  note  137,  vi.  272). 
'  easy  f—Wat  this,  ir.  391:  "  That  is,  waa  thia  not  grieyous?"  (John- 
box)  :  "  Kay  mean— was  thia  a  alight  offence  ?"  (Steetehs). 

eche,  to  eke  out,  to  lengthen  ont,  Tiii.  34. 

ecstaay,  alienation  of  mind,  i.  217 ;  ii.  33, 100 ;  tL  326 ;  Tii.  36,  58, 
152, 169,  171  (twice),  438 ;  viii.  269, 441 ;  ecslatiet,  -n.  335.  ("  Ee- 
tbug.  ....  In  the  naage  of  Shakaspears  and  aome  othera,  it  atanda 
.  for  vrvrj  speciea  of  alietiatiou  of  mind,  whether  temporary  or  per- 
manent, proceeding  from  jof ,  sorrow,  wonder,  or  vaj  other  exciting 
eanae :  and  this  c«rtainlj  Bnita  with  the  etymology,  rnroirii."  Naren's 
Gtou.) 

EdWBXd  shmel-boardi,  tbe  broad  shillings  of  Edward  VI.,  nsed  for 
playing  at  the  game  of  shovel-board,  i.  348 :  and  see  shove-groat 
akiilinff :  "At  thvffie-hoard  the  ihilliug  is  placed  on  the  extreme 
«dge  of  the  table,  and  propelled  towards  the  mark  by  a  smart  stroke 
with  the  pahn  of  the  hand."  Giflord'a  note  on  Joiwon'*  ITori*  yoL  L 
p.  86.  ,        , 

WAB—Tkundtr  shaU  not  to  awaht  ihe  beds  of,  riii.  52 :  "  Thnnd«r  is 

not  snppoaed  to  hare  an  effwt  on  fish  in  general,  bnt  on  eels  only, 

which  are  ronsed  by  it  from  the  mad,  and  ate  therefore  more  eaaily 

takmt.    So,  in  Uaraton'iiSalirMf 

'  They  are  naught  bat  eeles,  that  nerer  will  appeare 
Till  that  tenpestnoDB  winds  oc  thnndar  teare 
Thmr  slimy  beds.'  L.  ii.  Bat.  Tii.  p.  304  [ed.  1764] ." 

(WttALLEY.) 
effects,  intended  deeds :  eoanert  My  stem  effects,  vii.  170. 
effose,  an  eflnnon,  t.  269. 
6ftest,  qniekeat,  readiest,  ii.  127. 
egal,  eqnal,  ii  390 ;  'ri.  335. 
epally,  equally,  t.  415. 
BggB  and  butter,  The  nsnal  breakfast,  more  paiticolarly  daring  Lent, 

iT.226. 
BggBfornWBeyf—WillymttakejiiH^:  This  proverbial ezpresdcm 

aiiiiini  tn  be  rightly  explained  "Will  yon  sufEaryootselE  tobeboUied 

or  imposed  upon  ?" 
eg^lantine,  the  sweet  briar,  iL  281 ;  rii.  701. 
agM,  Oortard'a  blnndv  for  enigma,  ii  184, 
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"Sigypt—The Jirst-bom  of,  "A  {TOTerbial  expraenon  for  higfa-bom 
penons"  (Johnson),  iii.  29. 

Egyptian  thief  al  point  of  tkaUi  —Like  to  Ik',  iii.  3S8 :  "  In  this 
Etmile  a  particular  story  ia  preauppoaed  ;  wbich  ought  to  be  known, 
to  ihow  the  juBtneaa  and  propria^  of  the  comporiBon.  It  is  taken 
from  Heliodoma's  jEthiopicB,  to  which  our  author  was  indebted 
for  the  allnsioii.  This  EgypiMn  thitf  waa  Thyainis,  vho  was  a 
natire  of  Memphis,  and  at  the  head  of  a  band  of  robben.  Thea- 
genea  and  Ghariclea  falling  into  their  hands,  ThyamtB  fell  des- 
perately in  lore  with  the  lady,  and  would  have  married  her.  Soon 
after,  a  stronger  body  of  robbers  coming  down  upon  Tbyamia'a 
party,  he  waa  in  aach  fears  for  bis  mistiesa  that  be  bad  her  shut 
into  a  care  with  bia  treasure.  It  was  cnatomary  wi&  those  bar- 
barians, when  they  despaired  of  their  own  safety,  first  to  make 
away  witb  those  whom  they  held  dear,  and  desired  for  companions 
ia  the  next  life.  Tfaysmis,  therefore,  benetted  roond  with  his 
enemies,  ragiug  with  love,  jealonsy,  and  anger,  went  to  his  cave ; 
and  calling  alond  in  the  £^;yptian  tmigue,  so  soon  as  he  beard  him- 
self answered  towards  the  cave's  month  by  a  Oredao,  making  to 
the  person  by  the  direction  of  her  Toice,  be  caught  ber  by  the  hair 
with  his  left  band,  and  (supposing  hor  to  be  Cbariclea)  with  his  right 
hand  plunged  bis  sword  into  her  breast"  (Theobald)  :  "  There  was 
a  translation  of  Heliodorus  by  Thomss  Uuderdowne,  of  which  the 
second  edition  appeared  in  1587"  (SIalone). 

eight  ami  nx — Written  in,  Written  in  lines  alternately  of  eight  and 
six  ^llables  (in  fourteen -syllable  measnre),  ii  237. 

eisel,  vinegar,  vii.  199  (see  note  145,  vii.  239)  ;  TiiL  404,— on  which 
passage  Malone  observes  that  "vinegar  was  esteemed  very  eflGca- 
oious  in  preventing  the  commuuioation  of  the  plagne  and  other 
contagions  distempers." 

eke,  also,  i  355,  374 ;  ii  288. 

eld,  old  age,  i.  402,  477 ;  vi.  33.     ' 

elder,  grief,  unbnine  Hit perithing  root  with  ihamoreanng  vine! — Ltt 
ike  ttinking,  "  Let  grief,  the  elder,  oeose  to  entwine  its  root  with 
patience,  the  vine"  (Naree's  Glou.  sab  "Elder"),  vii.  696. 

element,  initiation,  rudimentary  knowledge :  no  eltment  In  »ueh  a 
butineu,  v.  485. 

element,  the  heaven,  the  sky :  The  eltment  ititlf,  iii.  328  ;  I  might 
say  elemtnt,  iii.  361 ;  the  cinders  of  the  element,  iv.  374  ;  the  com- 
plexion of  the  element,  vi.  629. 

elements  P— Does  not  oar  life  consist  of  the  four,  iii.  345;  the  ele- 
menls  So  mix'd  in  him,  vi.  687 ;  my  other  elements  I  give  to  baeer  Ufe, 
vii.  695 :  "  Uan  was  supposed  to  be  composed  of  the  f  onr  elements, 
ths  dne  proportion  and  commiztnre  of  which,  in  his  oompositioiir 
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ms  wtiat  prodn«4d  in  liim  eTeT7  kind  of  perfwtion,  mentil  and 
bodily."  Nana'fl  Gloii.  lub  "  Elemants." 

elements  be  lind  to  thee—Thf,  vii.  539 :  "  Seenu  to  mun,  <  Way  tbe 
different  elements  of  the  body,  oi  principlea  of  life,  maintain  moh 
proportion  and  hBrmoay  as  may  keep  yon  ebeerfal' "  (JouKSOS) : 
" '  The  elements  be  land  lo  ihee'  (i.e.  the  elements  of  air  and  water), 
Soiely  this  expression  means  no  more  than  '  I  wish  yon  a  good  voy- 
age :'  Ootaria  was  going  to  sail  with  Antony  from  Bome  to  Atbetu" 
(Holt  White). 

i^phants  {hetray'(I\  with  liolei,  Ti.  636  :  "  Elephants  wete  aedoced 
into  pitfalls,  lightly  covered  with  hnrdltfl  and  tnrf,  on  which  a 
poper  bait  to  tempt  them  was  exposed.  See  Pliny's  Natural  Hit- 
lory,  B.  viii,"  (Steevenb.) 

elf,  to  entangle,  to  mat  t<^[ether,  as  if  the  work  of  elves  or  f airiei  (see 

the  next  article) :  elf  all  my  hair  in  knott,  vii.  283. 
elf-locks  in  foul  tluUith  hairt—BakM  the,  vi.  403 :  Locks  SO  clotted 
together  were  supposed  to  be  the  operation  of  fairiea ;  a  mpentii 
tion  which,  as  Waibnrton  BDggests,  may  have  had  its  rise  &om  the 
disease  called  Plica  Polonica. 
elves  of  hills,  brooTel,  gUtnding  laket,  and  gronet-^Ye,  i.  721 1  In  this 
speech  Siakespeare  had  an  eye  to  Uiat  of  Medea  in  Golding's  trans- 
lation of  Ovid's  Melaniorphoaeg,  Book  vii. ; 
"  Te  ayrei  and  windes,  je  elua  of  hillet,  of  brookei,  of  woods  alone, 
Of  Mlanding  lalui,  and  of  the  night,  approolie  ye  eTsiTchone. 
Tkrough  helpe  ofvhom  (the  crooked  bankes  mnch  irondring  at  the  thing) 
I  hsne  compelled  streamea  to  run  cleane  baokwanl  lo  their  spring : 
Bjcharmes  I  make  the  ealiae  seas  rough,  and  make  the  rongh  seasplajne. 
And  ooner  all  the  skis  with  oloadi,  and  chate  them  thence  againe : 
By  chamta  I  raiit  and  lay  the  aiindti,  and  hnrst  tlie  vipers  law, 
And  from  the  bowels  of  the  earth  both  stones  and  trees  do  draw. 
Whole  woods  and  forrests  I  remooae,  I  make  tbe  mountainet  thake, 
And  enen  the  earth  itselfe  U>  gtoae  and  fearefnllj  to  quake. 
I  eaU  vp  dead  men  from  tlieir  gratiti,  and  thee,  0  lightsome  moons, 
I  darken  oft,  through  [thongh]  beaten  braaae  abate  thy  perill  soone. 
,Onr  BOTcerie  dimmei  the  morning  faire,  and  darkei  the  *tm  at  nooae. 
The  flaming  breath  of  flerie  bnlles  ye  [^aenched  for  my  sake, 
And  cansed  their  vnwieldy  neckes  the  bended  yoke  to  take. 
Among  the  earth-bred  brothere  yon  a  mortaU  varrt  did  <et, 
And  brought  asleepe  the  dragon  fell,  whose  eyes  were  neaer  abet." 

Fol.  81,  ed.  1603. 
To  the  preceding  qnotatjon  in  tbe  Var.  Sliahetpeare  Boswell  appenda 
the  remark,  "  It  would  be  an  injustice  to  oar  great  poet,  if  the 
reader  were  not  to  take  notice  that  Ovid  haa  not  supplied  him  witli 
anything  resembling  the  exquisite  faiiy  imagery  with  which  he  haa 
enriched  this  speech." 

plTlsh-mark'd,  marked  by  the  elves  or  furies,  v.  369. 
embalUng,  the  carrying  Hie  ball  at  a  coronation,  v.  615. 
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embarq^uementB,  eiitbBJ^oefl,impediiiientB("Embarqn«taeiit. . , 
an  xTabarguing."  Cotgrave's  Fr.  and  Engl.  Diet.),  vi  168. 

Smbassade,  va  vmtiaaj,  T.  294. 

eniboBSed,  a  hnntiog  term,  properly  applied  to  a  deer  when  fo«m- 
ing  at  the  montb  from  fatigue :  the  poor  cur  it  embo»g'd,  iii.  106 ; 
the  boar  ofThet»aly  Wtwaenerto  ern(ot«'(i  (foaming  from  rage),  vii. 
575 ;  iM  have  almott  embowed  him  (made  him  foam  at  the  monUi, 
hnnted  him  to  bis  fall),  iii.  254. 

embossed,  swollen,  protuberant :  tmboued  toret,  iii.  32  ;  emtoited 
'  nueaZ,  iv.  262  ;  «in&OMeif /rotA,  vL  572 ;  emhotaed  ea.rbwucle^'va.Wfii 

enibOIFel,  to  draw  ont  tba  bowels,  to  eTiscerate  ;  jfthou  embowel 
[=eiubalin]  me  to-day,  iv.  286  ;  the  lehooU,  emboaeU'd  of  their  doe- 
trine  ("exbaasted  of  their  skill,"  Steevens),  iii.  221;  EmbowtWd 
[s^EmbalmedJ  vtiUItee  thee  by  and  iy,iT.  2S6;  Inyouremboioeir^ 
botomt,  T.  441, 

embraaures,  embraces,  vi.  68. 

embrewed,  drended  in  blood,  ti.  308. 

Emmanuel,  r.  171 :  Fonnetlj  prefixed  (from  feelingi  of  ^ety,  it 
would  seem)  to  letters  and  deeds :  "  Wb  can  refer  to  one  Us.  aloaa 
in  the  British  Mnaeum  (Add.  Msa.  19,400)  wbjoh  oontaiiis  no  lea»- 
than  fourteen  private  epistles  beaded  '  EmantneelV  or  '  Jems  Im- 
manueP  ".'(Stacnton). 

emmew— FoUies  doth,  Dotb  mew  up  folliee  (a  term  in  faloonry ; 
see  nieu>),="  Forces  follies  to  lie  in  ootst,  witboat  daring  to  sboir 
themselves"  (Jobnbon),  i.  479. 

empale,  to  encircle  (the  same  m  impale),  vi.  97. 

emperlal)  the  Clown's  hlunder  for  emperor,  yi.  334. 

em{>eror  coming]  in  behalf  of  France— The,  it.  496 :  "  The  emperor 
Sigismond,  who  was  married  to  Eeory'a  second  ooodn"  (Halone). 

empery,  torereiga  command,  dominion :  large  and  ample  empery, 
iv.  431 ;  your  empery,  your  ovm,  t,  413 ;  rule  and  emperj/,  tL  283  f 
the  Soman  empery,  -n.  285 ;  ath  the  empery,  Ti.  289.  . 

empery,  a  kingdom  :  /atten'd  to  an  empery,  TiL  654. 

empiricutic,  empirical,  qnackish,  vi.  162. 

emulation,  maliciona  rivalry  or  cont«ntion :  leorthlee*  emalalion,  y. 
59  ;  emulation  notn,  who  ihall  be  nearett,  v.  389 ;  pale  and  bloodleet 
emvlalioit,  vi.  20  ;  Whilet  emulation  in  the  army  crept,  vi.  36 ;  j4  gory 
emulation,  vi.  75  ;  Out  of  the  teeth  of  emulation,  vi.  644 ;  Such/ac- 
tiout  emulatiom,  v.  53. 

emulous,  mabciouslj  riral  or  conteading :  emalouefaelioM,  vi.  38 ; 
Be  u  not  emvUfus,  ti.  42  ;  Made  emulous  vaasiont  'mongtl  the  godi 
ihemsebie*.  And  drave  great  Mare  U)  faction  (^Mietiott  means  tlw 
descent  of  deities  to  combat  on  eitber  side  ;  an  idea  irtiiob  Shak- 
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tpem  Ter;  probibly  adopted  from  dikprnut'i  truuilation  of  Ho- 
mer.  la  the  Fifth  Book  Dionwd  wounds  Kan,  who  on  his  retam 
to  heaven  is  rated  hj  Jnpiter  for  having  interfered  in  the  hattle. 
This  ^lobedieDoe  is  the/ac<ionwhich,  iBuppofeitJlfBaeswonld  de- 
acdbe."  Steevbkb),  vi.  58. 

anactnreB,  actions,  effects,  vii.  168. 

encave,  to  hide,  as  in  a  cave,  vii.  438. 

<HClumtlllgly  bdoved,  beloved  to  a  degree  that  looks  like  the  con- 
jNqDOUco  of  enchantment,  iii.  9. 

BUCOtUXter  »o  unaarenl  I  have  tlrain'd,  t'  appear  Ihui —  WiHi  what, 
m.  451 :  This  would  seem  to  mean  "  With  what  nnwarrantabl» 
familiaritj  of  interconrse  I  have  ho  far  exceeded  bonnds,  or  gone 
astaay,  that  I  ahonld  be  forced  to  appear  thus  in  a  public  conrt  aa 
a  GrimiDa]." 

encomiterB  mountetlare,  ii.  213  :  see  note  141,  it.  254. 

end — And  there  an,  And  there's  the  end  of  the  matter,!.  277;  vii.  41, 

end  all  hie— Which  ht  did,  vi.  234 :  see  note  156,  vi.  276. 

endear'd  to  it  than  note—Whtn  you  were  more,  iv.  339 :  Hero  rti- 
dear'd  is  equivalent  to  "  eng^'d,  bound."  (The  word  is  nsed  much 
in  the  samesense  by  D^ ; 

t.  H  3.) 

enrany,  tJie  Devil :  0  eunnijig  enemy,  thai,  to  catch  a  laiat,  &c  i.  469. 
enfeoflTd,  granted  ont  aa  a  feoff  or  estate,  gave  up,  iv.  2S5. 
eXlforce,  to  press,  to  urge  atronglj :  en/ores  them  againtt  him,  L  614 ; 

enforet  his  pride,  vi.  117 ;  Enforce  the  present  execution,  yi.  1^5;  nor 

his  offences  enforced,  vL  656. 
enforce  m'tA,  to  press  with  a  charge :  Enforce  him  tmlJi  his  enmj  to 

lie  people,  vL  195. 
enga9*d  m  WaU*~To  U,  iv.  272  ;  Westmoreland,  that  vjat  tngag'd, 

did  hear  it,  iv.  279 :  see  note  114,  iv.  304. 
engfine,  an  inHtcument  of  torture,  the  rack :  Hhe  an  ejtgtite,  vn-ench'd 

my  frame  of  nature,  vii.  270. 
engine,  a  militai;  implement,  an  engine  of  war:  Sioord,pike,  tenife, 

gum,  or  need  of  any  engine,  i.  197 ;  he  moves  like  an  engine,  vi.  231 ; 

hie  eye  is  like  an  engine  benl,  viti.  203. 
enginer,  an  engineer,  vi.  36 ;  vii.  172. 
engines  for  my  Ufe^Devise,  vii.  450 :  "  Seems  to  mean,  contrive 

ra^s,  tortures,  &c."  (Kitbon):  Does  it  not  rather  signify  "ContrivB 
■rtfol  means  to  destroy  my  life"  ?  ("  An  Engine  [derioe],  Arlifi- 
cium,  Ingenium."  Ooles'a  Lot.  and  Engl.  Diet) 
englnee  mth  advice— And  she  shall fiU  our,  vi.  300 :  "  it.  remove 
an  inpeSmoits  from  our  designs  by  advioe.   The  allusion  is  to  the 
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operation  of  the  file,  which,  bj  conferring  emooUmeu,  faoilitatea 

th«  motion  of  the  wheele  which  compoM  an  engine  or  pieoo  of 

machinery"  (Steetens)  :  "  Here  file  our  enginu  is  equivaleiit  to 

'sharpen  our  wita'"  (Bolton  Corney)  :  The  latter  explanation 

i«,  I  believe,  the  true  one,^ — engine  being  formerlj  common  enongli 

in  the  eenae  of  "  genina,  wit,  contrivance"  (''  Very  homelj  poeta, 

sneh  also  ai  made  most  of  their  workei  by  translation  ont  of  tho 

Latine  and  French  toung,  and  few  or  none  of  their  owne  engine,  u 

may  easely  be  kno wen  to  them  that  list  to  looke  vpon  the  poemea  of 

both  langnages."  Pntteuham's  ArU  of  English  Poeiie,  1589,  p.  68). 

■On^OBS,  to  make  groBB,  to  fatten :  engroti  hig  idle  body,  it.  411. 

dng^OBS,  to  gather  togellier,  to  heap  up,  to  amast :  Percy  it  hut  my 

factor. . .  .T  engron  up  glorioa*  deede  on  my  hehalf,  iv.  257;  thtjf 

liave  engroiaed  andpird  up  The  canker'd  heapg,  &e.  iv.  382. 

sngTOBBineiltS,  accnmnlations,  iv.  382. 

enkindle,  to  incite,  to  atimnlate :  enkindle  r/ou  unto  the  crown,  viL 

11. 
-ensconce,  to  protect  or  covet  as  with  a  tconce  or  fort :  entconee  your 
rage  ....  under  the  shtller  of  your  hotu>ur,i.i6G  ;  I  vaut  get  a  tconce 
for  my  head,  and  eateonce  it  loo,  ii.  16 ;  Against  that  time  do  I  ea- 
tconce  me  here,  TiiL  373  ;  entconcing  ourtelve*  into  (=in)  teeming 
knowledge^  iii.  230. 

\e  behind  the  arrat,  i.  383 ;  And 
i.330. 

enaeamed,  greasy,  Slthy,  rii.  169  :  see  team. 
enseET,  or  entere,  to  dry  np,  to  make  sterile  (according  to  Johnson, 

in  his  Diet.,  "  to  canterise,  to  stanch  or  stop  with  fire"),  vi.  555. 
enshleld,  enahielded,  i.  473 :  see  not«  71,  L  531. 
ensig^n  htre  of  mine  wai  turning  back—Tkit,  yi.  680  ;  "  Here  the 
term  entign  may  almost  be  aaid  to  bt  used  with  tiie  double  meaning 
of  both  the  standard  and  the  standard-beater"  (Ckaik):  compare 
ancieat. 
entame,  to  tame,  to  snbjngate,  iii.  52. 
entertain,  entertainment :  ^our  entertain  thaU  be,  viii.  9  ;  to  matx 

hit  entertain  more  sweet,  viii.  28. 
entertain,  to  receive  into  service  :  entertain  Mm  to  be  my  fellow- 
servant,  i.  283  ;  entertain  himfor  your  servant,  ibid. ;  for  titit  I  enter- 
tain thee,  i.  312  ;  /  will  entertain  Bardolph,  i.  353  ;  As  many  deriU 
entertain  ("  Do  yon  retain  in  your  service  as  many  davila  aa  she  has 
angels,"  Halone),  i.  354 ;  /  utitl  entertain  them,  vi.  686  ;  &  please 
yoa  entertain  me,  vii.  706  ;  /  have  entertained  thee,  i.  312. 
entertainment,  the  state  of  being  in  military  pay :  T  tM  adver- 
tary't  entertainment,  iJL  2S7 ;  already  in  the  entertatntntnt,  vi  204 ; 
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tfrnm  his  entertainment  ("  pras  hard  his  re-Bdminioa  to  hiB  pay 
and  office,"  Johnson),  vii.  42S. 

entitled  in  Ihy  parts  do  crowned  tit,  Tiii.  367 :  "  EnHiled  meana,  I 
think,  ennobled:'  (Malone)  :  Peiiiapg. 

entrails  vxre  hain—He  hoandx  from  tht  earth,  at  if  hit,  iv,  464 : 
"  ABading  to  the  bounding  of  tennis-balk,  whi<^  were  stuffed  with 
hair,  as  appears  &om  Much  Ado  about  Nothing, '  And  the  old  orna- 
ment of  his  cheek  bath  alieadj  staffed  tennia-balla' "  (Warbubton). 

entrance  of  Ihit  toil,  &a.—The  tkirtb/.  It.  207 :"  The  thirtty  entrance 
ofthetoUiB  nothing  more  ot  leas  than  ih«  face  of  the  earth  parched 
and  cracked  as  it  slwajs  appeaia  in  a  dty  aDmmer ;  and  Mr,  Stee- 
Tens  came  nearer  the  mark  than  he  was  aware  of  when  he  men- 
tiaoed  the  jjoroiMmir/oce  of  the  ground.  Aa  to  its  being  personified, 
it  ia  certainly  no  snch  anmnal  practice  with  Shakapeare.  Every  one 
talkB  &iniliarly  of  Mother  Earth,-  and  they  who  live  npon  her  face 
may  withont  much  impropriety  be  called  her  children.  Our  author 
only  oonfines  the  image  to  his  own  country.  The  allnsion  is  to  the' 
Barons'  Wars"  (SlTsos), 

entreat,  to  treat :  Entreat  her  not  the  tmrie,  v.  141 ;  Entreat  her  fair, 

TL  70  ;  fairly  let  her  be  entreated,  iv.  141, 
entreat,  to  entertain  :  teterally  entreat  him,  m.  79. 
entreatments,  entertainments,  [wrlejings,  ooaTSrsation,  "  oppoi- 

tnnities  of  entreating  or  parley"  (Oaldecopt),  to.  119. 
MltreatS,  entreaties ;  Yield  at  entreatt,  vi.  296 ;  at  my  lovely  Ta- 

moni'«  entreatt,  ibid. 

envied  againtt  the  people,  yi.  198 ;  see  note  ij3,  Ti.  262. 

enTiOHB,  malidons :  enmous  carping  tongue,  t.  53 ;  eneiom  looht,  v. 
139 ;  &e  eneiout  people,  t.  140 ;  Tfte  enviout  load  that  liei  upon  hit 
heart,  t.  146 ;  The  enviout  tlandert  of  herfahe  acautrt,  t.  363  ;  a 
deep-emiiottt  one,  t.  50C  ;  An  enviout  Aruat,  vi.  431 ;  Can  heaven  be 
to  eaeioutf  Ti.  433 ;  neeeteary,  and  not  envious,  vi.  635 ;  uhat  enviout 
jUnt,  Tiii.  208. 

envioUBly,  malidonsly,  pettishly,  vii.  179. 

en'Vy't  malice,  hatred,  ill-will :  Out  of  kit  eney't  reach,  iL  395 ;  tJiy 
tharp  enoy,  ii.  398 :  Either  envy,  therefore,  or  mieprition,  iv.  216 ; 
wiuy  breedt  unkind  divition,  t.  65  ;  Exempt  from  envy,  t.  284 ;  no 
blaeh  enpy,  v.  607;  lohat  envy  reach  you,  v.  612  ;  Envy  and  base 
opimon,  v.  526  ;  You  turn  the  good  we  offer  into  envy,  v.  528;  what 
mey  can  n^  tci>r«(,  TI.  50 ;  hit  envy  to  the  people,  Yi,  196;  Tlie  cruelty 
and  emy  of  the  people,  vi.  208  ;  and  envy  aftenoardt,  vi.  636  ;  Ad- 
ditioH  of  his  envy,  Va.  591;  Clean's  wife,  viilh  envy  rare,  viii.  45; 
Then  it  but  envy  in  that  light,  riii.  202. 

0nTy,  to  bear  malice,  hatred,  or  ill-will  to :  Not  Afrie  owns  a  serpent 

h 
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/  <A}ior  More  than  Otyfame  I  envy,  tL  164 ;  Sa&er  tAan  MCiy  ("  im- 
port ill-will  to,"  U&lone)  you,  vi.  197. 

enwliecl,  to  encompus,  to  encircle,  vii.  307. 

EphBSian,  &  cant  term,  whicli  Beams  to  lure  been  eqairalent  to 
"  toper,  jollj  companicHi :"  thine  Ephaian,  i.  404 ;  Epheritme,  mff 
lord,— of  the  old  ckureh  (of  tlie  old  sort),  iv.  337. 

epileptic  visage,  viL  280 :  Johnson's  explanation  is,  "  the  frif^ted 
countenance  of  a  man  readj  to  £kU  in  a  fit ;"  bat  the  context  ehows 
that  it  means  "  visage  dist<ffted  by  grinning." 

eC[Ual,  to  match  with :  If  thi$/otd  deed  teere  by  to  eqval  it,  v.  315. 

equal,  jost,  impartial :  Tke  goda  have  been  most  eqyal,  viii.  210. 

eqtlivOCator who  eommitted  ireaton  enough/or  God's  saJce — 

An,  Tii.  25 :  "  Ueaning  a  Jesuit ;  an  order  so  troabkoome  to  the 
state  in  Qneen  Elisabeth's  and  King  Jamea  the  First's  time.  The 
inreutoTS  of  the  execrable  doctrine  of  equivocation"  (Warbck- 
TOti)  :  "  This  allnuon  to  the  times  is  certainly  onlike  Shakespeare. 
It  steengthena  Coleridge's  hypothesis  of  the  Bpnriousoess  of  part  of 
this  soliloquy"  (Walees). 

EroleS,  Hercules,  ii.  272  (twice). 

errlnGTt  wandering :  erring  ■pilgrimage,  uL  99 ;  erring  spirit,  Til.  107 ; 
aring  barbarian,  Til.  393, 

erst,  formerly,  iii.  53 ;  iv.  500 ;  v.  139 ;  vi,  324,  351 ;  viii.  7. 

eryngroes,  i.  411 :  Formerly  supposed  to  be  strong  pnivocativee. 

escape,  an  act  of  lewdness:  Rome  will  despise  her  for  this  foul 
escape,  vL  330  r  compare  second  scape. 

escapen,  escape,  viii.  20. 

escoted,  paid  ("Eecot.  A  shot . . .  Escotter.  Euery  one  to  pay  his 
shot,"  &0.  Cotgrave'a  Fr.  and  Engl.  Diet.),  vii.  140. 

esperance,  hope,  iv.  231,  280;  vi.  87;  vii.  312:  In  the  first  and 
second  of  tlie  passages  above  referred  to,  esperance  (as  fVencfa)  is 
the  motto  of  the  Percy  family  (So,  in  the  cooclnding  staaia  of  the 
L^eud  of  Henry  Pewy  Earl  of  Northnmberland,  Hotspur's  father, 
in  A  Mirrourfor  Magistrates,  &c.  the  Earl  mentions  "  entrance  my 
word"  (j.e.  my  motto),  p.  307,  ed.  1610). 

espials,  spies,  T.  57;  vii.  148, 

estate— 'TWu  of  some,  vii.  198 :  Here,  with  the  present  reading, 
"estate'  meauB  "high  rank"  (not,  as  Johnson  explains  it,  "person 
of  high  rank,"  though  that  meaning  would  suit  the  reading  of  the 
folio,  "Twas  some  estate"). 

estate,  to  settle  as  a  possession,  i.  220 ;  ii.  267 ;  iil  67. 

esteem  Was  made  mach poorer  by  it—Our,  iii.  270  :  "Esteem  is  here 
reckoning  or  estimate.   Since  the  loss  of  Helen,  with  her  virtnes  and 
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fiiaUfietitiim»,om aeeovntia ttaik ;  wlut we bkve to r«aton oonelrea 
king  of,  ia  mnoh  poorer  ttuui  beforo"  (JoHmbon)  :  "  Haftnii^  that 
bis  esteem  vu  leoaaned  in  it«  value  by  Bertntm's  miaaondiiet ;  uuw 
*.  peiatin  vho  wae  honoared  with  it  could  be  so  ill  treated  u  Helena 
hid  been,  And  tbat  with  impnmty"  (Maboh)  :  "  Joluuoii's  ezpUnt- 
taou  is  the  true  cme"  (Walker). 

estimable  uoru&r,  iii.  343 :  Has  been  explained  as  equivalent  to 
"cBtaeming  woudet :"  see  note  17,  iiL  400. 

estiJIiate — My  dear  wi/e't,  "  Beyond  the  rata  at  which  I  valne  my 
deal  wife"  (Johnson),  tI.  198. 

€BtIlIiatiOII,  mippontion,  conjectiiTe :  Iipeak  not  Ihie  in  ettimatton, 
iT.  222. 

«Btxidge,  an  oatrich,  yii.  S62 ;  eMtridget,  it.  266. 

«teme,  eternal,  vii.  36, 144. 

^nphratOB,  vii  &02 :  Our  early  poete,  with  vecy  few  exception!, 
nuke  the  pennlt  of  Euphraiet  utiart :  e.g,  in  The  Warret  nf  Oynu, 
King  nfPenia,  Ac  1594 ; 

"  And  bMMtgbt  me  to  the  butkei  of  Ei^Krata, 


the  ratling  barmonie 
Which  Eupfirate$  hie  gUding  Btreamea  did  keepe."     Big.  e  S : 
and  in  Fairfax's  tranalation  of  Taaao'a  Qertualemme; 

"  To  Euphrata  we  come,  that  eacred  flood."  B.  Tiii.  st.  69. 

"  Whence  BuphraUi,  whence  TygNsee  spring,  they  rew.'' 

B.  xit.  at  38. 
"  And  thence  with  Euphratet'  litah  flood  emloast."  B.  xvii.  st.  6. 
eren  Christum,  fellow  Cbriatian,  vii.  193. 

even,  to  eqnal,  to  make  equal,  to  make  even ;  vte'll  even  All  thai 
good  lime  vnll  give  ue  ("  we'll  make  onr  work  even  witii  onr  time, 
we'll  do  what  time  will  allow,"  Johnson),  viL  684 ;  Till  I  am  even'il 
wiih  him,  vii.  403. 
even  o'er  the  time  he  hat  lost—'Tit  danger  To  make  him,  vii.  332 : 
"  t.  e.  To  reconcile  it  to  bis  apprehenaion"  (Warbukton)  :  "  I  be- 
Here  Dr.  Warbnrton's  explanation  ia  jnat The  speaker's  mean- 
ing tiierafore  I  conceive  to  be — it  is  dangerous  to  render  all  that 
passed  daring  the  interval  of  his  insanity  eeen  (i.  e.  plain  or  level) 
to  his  vnderstanding,  while  it  continnee  in  its  present  state  of  un- 
certainty" (Steivenb). 
even  your  content— To,  iii.  215  :  see  note  31,  iii.  293.        ,    - 
even-pleach'd,  &c.—Ber  hedges,  iv.  500:  "The  construction  is, 
'Her  even-pleaohed  hedges  [hedges  evenly  intertwined,  so  woven 
together  as  to  have  an  even  sorfaoe]  pnt  forth  disordered  twigs, 
'  resembling  persons  in  prison,  whose  faces  are  from  neglect  ovw- 
grown  witii  hair* "  (Malohe)  :  see  pleached. 
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6Ter — Not :  Bee  not  euer,  &j. 

erer-among,  ever  unidat,  ever  »t  interrals  (an  ezpresdon  com-' 
mon  in  onr  earliest  poetry),  iv.  894. 

eTerlastingr  garmaU—A»,  iL  31 :  Bee  durance,  Ac 

BVil—The,  Tii.  57:  Perh«pe  it  is  nnneoeiwiry  to  notice  that  this  meanv 
the  sctofalOQB  disease  known  bj*  tlie  name  of  tlie  King't  Evil,  bO' 
canse  the  Boreieigna  of  Eaglaud  were  (rnppiised  to  poneBa  the 
power  of  curing  it  "  without  other  medidne,  sare  only  by  handling 
and  prayer"  (aa  Laneham  Bays,  quoted  here  by  Beed) ;  and  pro^ 
bably  many  readers  will  recollect  tbftt  Dr.  Johnson,  when  a  childr 
was  carried  by  bia  mother  to  London  to  be  "  toadied"  by  Qaeen 

evil-ey'd,  having  a  malignant  look,  malidoos,  vii.  637. 

evils  there—Pilch  our,  i.  469 ;  build  their  evilt  on  the  graves  of  great 
men,  v.  506 :  see  note  56,  i.  529 :  On  the  flret  of  these  paaaagea 
8teeTen«  obBsrvea,  "  Eeili,  in  the  present  instance  [as  Dr.  Grey  has 
remarked],  undoubtedly  stands  for /orica;"  and  Henley,  "The 
desecration  of  edifices  devoted  to  religion,  by  converting  them  to 
the  moBt  abject  parpoaea  of  nature,  was  an  eastern  method  of  ez- 
pieasiog  contempt.    See  2  Kings,  x.  27." 

GXamill'd,  questioned,  doubted:  that  I  have  not  heard  examai'd,m. 
250. 

examples  0/  every  minute'»  instance,  "Are,  I  believe,  examples 
which  every  minute  snppUee,  which  every  minute  presses  on  our 
notice"  (Steevenb),  iv.  365. 

exasperate,  exasperated,  vii.  45. 

except  lefore  exeepted—Let  Ji«r,  iii.  330 :  "  This,  says  Dr.  Fanner, 
should  probably  be  'at  before  excepted,' — a  ladicrons  use  of  thff 
formal  laio-phrate.  But  the  ingenions  critic  might  have  spared 
his  remark,  the  formal  law-phraie  being  more  usually  as  in  the 
text"  (Bitbon). 

excremeut,  hair,  beard :  to  plenlful  an  excrement,  ii.  17 ;  dalli/  mtTt 
my  enxremenl,  ii.  209 ;  valour't  excrement,  ii.  382  ;  mypedler't  txare- 
foent,  iii.  486 ;  Four  bedded  hair,  like  life  in  excrements,  Slartt  up 
("  The  hairs  are  excrementitions,  that  is,  withont  life  or  sensation ; 
yet  those  very  hairs,  as  if  they  had  Ufe,  start  up,  &o."  Pope),  vii. 
170.  ("  And  albeit  hayre  were  of  it  self  e  the  most  abieet  excrement 
that  were,  yet  should  Poppnas  hayre  be  reputed  honoDrable.  I  ant 
not  ignorant  that  hayre  is  noted  by  many  as  an  excrement,  a  fleet- 
ing commodity  .  .  .  An  excrement  it  is,  I  deny  not,"  &e.  Ch^man's- 
Jvtlification  of  a  strange  action  of  Nero,  &o.  1G39,  sig.  b  2.) 

executors,  executioners :  Delivering  o'er  to  exeeutort  pale,  iv.  430. 

exempt,  "separated, parted" (Johnson),  "taken away"  (Bcmwell, 
Add.  to  BCalone's  Shaltetpeare)  :  you  are  from  me  exempt,  ii.  20. 
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«xercis6,  «  r«ligioiu  lectore,  a  eeimon :  Fm  in  your  dtbtfor  your 
lait  ejxrcite,  v.  401  ("The  pniituu,"  otmentu  Naiea,  "had  week- 
day eermoiu,  which  thej  nude  a  gieat  point  of  freqneutiiig,  and 
termed  ezerdsM."  Glott.:  bnt  here  the  contest,  "the  next  Sab- 
bath," aeems  to  ihow  that  HastinKa  ia  not  allnding  to  a  meek-day 
sermon). 

fixlmle,  to  draw  ont :  Therefore  exhale  (oat  with  yonr  Bword),  iv. 
436  (where  ejchale  ia  moat  eiroiieoiuly  explained  b;  Steevens 
"  breathe  jout  laat,  or  die") ;  exhale,  v.  360 ;  exhaPd,  iv.  274  ;  ex- 
hale*, T.  357;  vi  422 ;  Exh^gl,  ii.  199. 

exlianst,  to  dnw  forth :  Whaea  dimpled  tmilet  from  fooh  exkaiul 
their  inerey,  vi.  553, 

exhibition,  an  allowance,  a  pension :  Like  exhibition  thou  sJuiUhave, 
i.  273  ;  Confin'd  to  exhibition/  vii.  258 ;  Dae  re/eratce  of  place  aitd 
exhibition,  vii.  390 ;  any  petty  exkibiHon,  vii.  453 ;  hir'd  with  that 
telf  exhibition  (that  reiy  allowance  oi  pennon),  vii.  651. 

exhibition  to  examim,  ii.  127:  "Binnder  for  examination  to  ea- 
hibiL  Bee  [ante]  p.  117,  '  Take  their  examination  joarael^  and 
bring  it  me' "  (Steetemb). 

-GXi^Ilt, an  exigence:  Whydoyoueroieme  in  Ihit  exigent f  ti. 676; 
when  the  exigent  thoutd  come,  rii.  57B. 

exi^nt,  an  extremitj,  an  end  ;  drawing  to  their  exigent,  t.  33. 

«xion,  the  Horteas's  binndet  for  action,  ir.  329,  330. 

exorciser,  a  penon  who  can  raiae  apirita  (not  one  who  oan  lay 
toam),  vii  703. 

OXOFCiBinS,  oonjniaiiona  for  raising  apirita  (not  for  lajing  them), 
T.  125. 

exorcist,  a  penon  who  can  nuM  apirita  (not  one  who  con  lay  them), 
iii.  285 ;  vi.  639. 

e3q>ect,  expectation,  vi.  IS :  bnt  see  note  ig,  vi.  104. 

expedience,  expectation,  haste,  diapatch :  tcith  all  due  expedimce, 
iv.  130 ;  with  all  earpedienee,  ir.  481 ;  The  caaie  of  our  expedience, 
vii.  604. 

ei^wdlencet  an  expedition,  an  enterpriae,  an  undertaking :  Infor- 
tearding  thii  dear  expedience,  iv.  208. 

expedient,  expeditions,  immediate :  Sii  marches  are  expedient,  iv. 
14 ;  with  mueh  expedient  march,  ir.  18 ;  Expedient  manage,  ir.  122  ; 
teilk  all  expedient  duty,  r.  361 ;  a  qviek-expedienl  itop,  v.  150. 

expediently,  ezpeditionsly,  iii.  36. 

eSQiense,  apending,  expenditure  :  To  haw  th'  expense  and  waste  cf 
his  revenues,  rii.  277. 
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expiate,  t.  402  ;  viii.  360 :  aee  note  48,  t.  463. 

BXpilB,  to  bring  to  an  end,  to  ooadude  :  «cptr«  the  term  Qfa  deipited 

life,  -n.  403. 
e^XWtulate,  to  dixmn :  The  Ume  wnn  gereu  tuil  to  expottidaU,  i. 

297 ;  to  ea^itttlaU  ("  to  ahow  hj  diamiMUin,  to  put  the  pioe  and 

cons,  to  answer  demanda  upon  the  queation,"  Caldecott)  What 

Toajuty  ihoubt  bt,  vii.  134. 
Mauls' d,;ezpelled,  t.  47. 
eZSUfflioate,  ewoUen,  puffed  ont,  vii.  421  (For  107  own  part,  I  can 

Bee  ne  reason  to  doubt  that  eruch  wm  Shakeepeare's  word,  and  each 

the  meaning  he  intended  it  to  conve;). 
extend,  to  extend  the  praiae  of  a  penon :  /  do  exUad  him,  ttr^ 

wilhin  himeelf  (short  of  his  merit),  vii.  636 ;  the  approbation  of 

ihoK are  wortderfullj/  to  extend  him,  viL  644. 

extend,  to  seite  (a  law-tertn) :  Extended  Auafrom  Etiphratei,  vii, 

502 :  see  the  next  ariicle. 
extent  upon  hit  hotue  and  landt — Make  an,  Make  a  seizore  upon,  Ac 

("  <  To  make  an  extent  of  lands'  is  a  legal  phrase,  from  the  words 

of  a  writ — tsstendi  facial — whereby  the  sheriff  is  directed  to  cause 

certain  lands  to  be  appraised  to  their  full  extended  value,  before 

he  delivers  them  to  the  person  entitled  under  a  recognizance,  &c^ 

in  order  that  it  may  be  certainlj  known  how  soon  the  debt  will  be 

paid,"  Maloke),  iii.  36 ;  extent  agairat  ^y  peace,  violent  attack  (as- 

in  serving  an  extent]  on  thj'  peace,  iiL  379. 
extern,  extwual,  outward,  vii.  377. 
extirp,  to  extirpate,  to  root  ont,  i.  486 ;  extirped,  v.  47. 
extracting  frenzg— A  moif,  iii.  392  :  see  note  124,  iii.  413. 
extrauffht,  extracted,  derived,  v.  261. 
extravagant,  straying  beyond  bonnds,  vagrant,  roving  about : 

Th'  extravagant  and  erring  spirit,  vii.  107 ;  an  extravagant  and  wheel' 

ing  stranger,  vii.  379. 
extremity,  the  utmost  of  calamity :  And  top  extremity,  vii.  342  ; 

and  emiling  extremity  out  of  act,  viii.  66. 
eyases,  young  hawks  just  taken  from  the  neat  ("  Niais :  A  neattUng, 

a  youTtg  bird  taken  out  of  a  neait;  hence  a  yowigling,  nouice,"  Ac. 

Gotgrave's  Fr.  and  Engl.  Diet.),  vii.  I4D. 
eyas-musket,  a  yonng  male  sparrow-hawk  (Fr.  mouehel),  i.  381 : 

see  the  preceding  article. 
eye  of  death — An,."Aa  eye  menacing  death"  (Johnson  and  SteE' 

tens),  "  an  eye  expresaing  deadly  fear"  (Uabon),  iv.  219. 
eye  of  green— An,  A  slight  tint  of  green,  i.  194. 
sy^t  presence :  We  ihall  expreee  our  tfu^  m  hi*  eye,  viL  177. 
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eyes  ttmr  ewriage  ridt—Htr  tmtWd,  ym.  440 :  "  The  allnsion  ii  to  a 

pieoa  ci  otdnance"  (ICalons). 
eyiie,<7a^iL  216, 271,284,  816;  iiL  62, 173 ;  Tii  £36  ;  viii.  34. 


face  P — TTtfA  that,  ii.  174  :  A  cant  buttering  phme,  which,  I  nnder- 
itaud,  ia  iaidly  obsolete  now-a-days :  Fielding  (aa  Btoereiu  re- 
BMufa)  baa  put  it  into  the  moaUi  of  Bean  Didapper ;  Bee  iTowpA 
Andrtut,  B.  IT.  ch.  9. 

nwe,  "to  CKtry  a  false  appearance,  to  play  the  hxpoorite"  (JofiM- 
>OM)r  ITuU  Suffolk  doth  not  fiatUr,  face,  or /e^n,'j.'1S. 

fiWO,  to  oppose  with  impndenoe,  to  bnllj:  F^iet  mX  me,  iii.  162. 

&CO,  to  tnm  np  with  facings :  face  the  garment  of  rtbelU^  ir.  276  ; 
Thoti  halt  faced  many  thiagt,  iii.  162'. 

fitce,  to  patch,  to  "  mend  with  a  diSeient  coloni"  (Steetbmb)  :  on 
Ud faced  ancient,  iv.  268. 

&ce-royal— f  e  may  ke^  it  ttill  at  a.  It.  321 :  "  That  u,  a  face  ex- 
empt from  the  touch  of  vnlgar  hands"  (Johnson)  :  "  Perhaps  this 
qnibbling  allasion  ia  to  the  TJngHaii  real,  rial,  or  rogal.  The  poet 
aeem«  to  mean  that  a  barber  oan  no  more  earn  sirpence  b;  bis 
faee-nyal,  than  bj  the  face  stamped  on  the  coin  called  a  royal; 
tbe  one  nqniring  as  little  shaving  as  the  othec"  (Bteetehb)  :  "  If 
nothing  be  taken  oat  of  a  royal,  it  will  remain  a  royal  as  it  waa. 
Thia  a{^)eara  to  me  to  be  FalataS'g  conceit.  A  royal  was  a  [aeoe 
of  coin  of  the  ralae  of  ten  ahillinga"  (Mabon)  :  see  royal. 

ftU>'d  it  mth  a  card  o^  lea,  iii  139  :  "A  oommon  jduase,  which  we 
mMj  nifioee  to  have  been  deriTed  from  some  game  (poaaiblf  jn^'- 
mero),  wherein  the  standing  boldly  upon  a  ten  was  often  sacoeasful. 
A  wd  of  tea  meant  a  tenth  card,  a  twi. ...  I  conoaiTe  the  force  of 
Uw  pbiMe  to  have  azpreeaed,  originaUy,  the  coufidsnoe  or  impnd- 
enoe of  one  who  with  a  ten,  as  at  \sn%,  faced  or  outfaced  one  who 
had  really  a  faoed  card  against  him.  To  face  meant,  as  it  still  does, 
to  boD]',  to  attack  by  impudence  of  face."  Naree's  QUue.  {Com- 
pare Skelton'a  Bowge  of  Courle  ; 

"  And  MO  oatfaoe  hym  with  •  oarde  of  ten."   TForlit,  YtA.  i.  p.  43,  ed.  Djroe.) 

fadnorOOB,  wicked,  iii  230. 

fiwt)  a  dead,  a  d<nng, — an  evil  doing :  hit  fact,  till  tuno, , . .  eame  not  to 
an  vndoiAtfal  proof,  i.  497  ;  Thoae  ofyowfact,  ilL  462  (aee  note  64, 
iii.filG);  a  fouler  fact,  y.  123;  dtonned/act,  vii.  44 ;  Becomitig  well 
Ihyfaet,  ym.  53  ;  The  pomra  to  whom  I  pray  abhor  Ihit fact,  \m.  291. 

fUlti(Hiary,  one  of  a  faction,  an  adherent,  vi.  222. 

tiSltiOVmforredm*<ifaUthe»egTiefi—Be,yi.62a:  " FaetioM  toaaa 
Imto  to  Duaii  aetite  [oc  vrgent]"  (Johhbok). 
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fumltieB  iaelurivt  w«re,&c — Nottt  wikoM:  aw  noU*,  irhaKfaeul- 

fade,  &c.~No&{ng  of  Mm  that  doth,  i.  189 ;  "  The  meaning  is— Every 
thiag  aboat  him,  tiiat  ii  liable  to  alteration,  is  changed"  (Stbk- 

TBKS). 

fadge,  to  Bnit,  to  fit,  to  agree,  ii.  210 ;  iii.  315. 

fading,  iiL  471,  on  the  page  after  which  see  foot-note :  "  Thia 
word  [Jadiiy^i  which  was  the  burden  of  a  popular  Irish  eong,  gave 
name  to  a  dance,  frequently  noticed  bj  our  old  dramatists.  Both 
the  song  and  the  dance  ^pear  to  have  been  of  a  licantioos  kind." 
GifCord's  note  on  Jonton'g  Worht,  voL  vii.  p.  240 :  "  The  Fading  is 
the  name  of  an  Irish  dance,  bnt  With  a  fading  (prfadding)  seema 
to  be  need  as  a  nonsense-burden,  like  Deny  doom,  Heg  nonny,  rumny 
no,  &c."  ChappeH's  F<^uiarMntic  of  the  Olden  Time,  &o.  toL  L  p. 
235,  sec.  ed. 

&il,  a  failure  :  the  fail  Of  any  point  in't,  iiL  418 ;  teme  lotthal  Of  ite 
own  fail,  tL  570 ;  From  thy  great  fail,  vii.  681. 

fair,  faimeBS,  beaatf :  My  decayed  fair,  ii.  15  ;  heretg  in  fair,  ii.  188  ; 
Demetriut  lova  your  fair,  ii.  270 ;  Tliat  fair,  for  tehich  loee  groati'd 
for,  vi.  408 ;  Having  no  fair  to  lose  .  ...  to  rob  him  of  hit  fair,  Tiii, 
275 ;  Neither  in  imcard  aorth,  nor  outioardfair,  viii.  357  ;  that  fair 
thoa  oweet,  viii.  358 ;  theie  battard  eigne  of  fair,  viiL  383 ;  to  your 
fair  no  painting  eel,  viii.  390. 

&ir-betroth.ed,  "  furly  contracted,  honourably  affianced"  (Stee- 
tbnb),  viiL  73. 

Ibiries'  midwife— Tlu,  vi.  402  :  "  Does  not  mean  the  midwi£e  to  the 
fairies,  but  tjiat  she  was  the  person  among  the  fairies,  whooe  de- 
partment it  was  to  deliver  the  fantnei  of  sleeping  men  of  their 
dreams,  those  children  of  an  idle  brain"  (Stewveso):  "Shakespeare, 
by  emplojing  her  [Hah]  here,  alludes  at  laige  to  her  midnight 
pranks  performed  on  sleepers ;  bnt  denominates  her  from  tiie  moat 
notorious  one,  of  her  personating  the  drow^  midwife,  who  was 
insensibly  carried  away  into  some  distant  water,  and  substituting 
a  new  birth  in  the  bed  or  cradle"  (T.  Waston). 

teiriag,  making  fair,  viii.  412. 

fairy,  an  eachan^ees :  thit  great fatry,  viL  571. 

fillth.'d,  possessed  of  t3'edibilily,  credited,  vii.  276. 

&ltorB,  vagabonds,  idle  livers,  (as  a  general  term  of  reproach)  ru- 
cals  ("Vagabond.  A  vagabond,  roomer, faitonr" &a.  Cotgrave'sfV. 
and  Engl.  Diet),  iv,  344. 

"felCOn  a»  the  tercel,  for  all  the  duchi  i"  ihe  river — The :  see  tercel,  &o. 

FalCOnbridffe  comtnande  the  narrow  eeat—Stem,  v.  242 :  "  The 
pecaon  here  meant  was  Thomas  Nevil,  bastard  son  to  the  Lord 
Faolconlnidge ;  '  a  man,'  says  Hall, '  of  no  leeae  oorage  then  anda- 
citie,  who,  for  his  enel  eondidons  was  such  an  apte  person,  that  a 
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mon  meter  eonld  not  be  ehown  to  Mt  all  tiia  worlde  in  ■  broyle, 
uid  to  put  the  eatate  of  the  realme  on  an  ;1  haitrd.'  He  had  been 
q>pointed  by  Wanrick  Tioe-admiral  of  the  aeo,  and  had  in  ohazge 
•0  to  keep  the  paaaage  between  Dorer  and  Calais,  that  none  vhich 
either  favonred  King  Hemy  or  his  frienda  ahonld  eaoape  nntaken 
or  Tindrowned ;  anch  at  leaat  were  hia  instmctiona  with  ngp»St  to 
the  frienda  and  faTODrera  of  King  Edward  after  the  mptnre  be- 
tween him  and  Warwick.  On  Warwick's  death,  he  fell  into  poverty, 
and  robbed,  both  by  aea  and  land,  u  well  frienda  aa  en«niea.  He 
onoa  brought  his  ahipa  np  the  Thamea,  and  with  a  considerable 
body  of  the  men  of  Kent  and  Eaaez,  made  a  spirited  assanlt  on  the 
aty,  with  a  view  to  plunder  and  pillage,  which  was  not  repelled 
bat  after  a  ahatp  conflict  and  the  loss  of  many  livea ;  and,  hod  it 
happened  at  a  more  critical  period,  might  have  been  attended  with 
fatal  consequences  to  Edward.  After  roving  on  the  sea  some  little 
time  longer,  he  rentnred  to  land  at  Ebnthampton,  whrae  he  was 
taken  and  beheaded.    See  Hall  and  Holinshed"  (Bitson). 

fiUI,  to  let  faU :  To/all  it  on  OoToalo,  L  201 ;  Than  fall,  and  bruite 
to  death,  i.  457 ;  (u  eaty  maytt  thou/all  A  drop  of  inaler,  u.  IB-  her 
mantle  she  did/all,  ii.  316 ;  Fall  parti-colour'd  lambs,  ii,  356  ;  Ser» 
did  the  fall  a  tear,  iv.  156  ;  make  him  fall  His  crat,  vi.  26 ;  They  fall 
their  ert»t»,  vi.  666 ;  FaU  not  a  tear,  vii.  555  ;  Her  tioitmifig  eherriet 
ihall  their  twutaest  fall,  viii.  128  ;  falling  a  lip  of  much  contempt, 
iii  431 ;  Fall*  not  the  axe,  iiL  51 ;  Each  drop  she  falls,  vii.  443  ; 
For  eeery  tear  ke  falls,  viii.  331  (Yet  Ur.  Gcoik,  in  a  note  on  Thej/ 
fail  their  crests — Julius  Catar,  act  iv.  sc.  2 — most  nnacoonntably 
says  "This  uaa  cf/a2^  aa  on  active  [nc]  verb,  is  not  oouunon  in 
Bhakcepeare"). 

fall,  to  tail  away,  to  shrink :  A  good  leg  wUlfaU,  iv.  603. 

UMr-Af,  At  an  ebb,  vi.  5t0. 

fitllow,  light  l»own,  with  a  yellow  or  reddish  tinge:  your  fallow 
greyhound,  i.  347. 

taiae,  tofalsify,to  "violate  by  failme  of  veracity"  (JohnBon'sZlMf.)^ 
Makes  Diaaa^i  rangers  false  themselves,  vii.  662. 

folsing:,  ii.  18 :  see  note  31,  ii.  58. 

familiar,  a  demon  attendant  on  a  witch  or  conjuror:  Love  it  a 
famiUar,  ii.  175 ;  /  think  her  old  familiar  is  asleep,  v.  46  ;  he  hat  a 
familiar  under  his  tongve,  v.  180. 

UtR— When  Miss  Bridget  lost  the  handle  of  her,  i.  365 ;  brain  him  with 
his  ladg'sfan,  iv.  230 :  The  fans  used  by  ladies  in  Shakespeare'e 
time  consLBted  generally  of  oatrich  or  other  feathen  stuck  into 
handles,  which  were  sometimes  very  costly,  beioK  made  of  silver, 
gold,  or  ivory  inlaid:  "In  the  Sidney  Papara,  published  by  Collins, 
a  fan  is  presented  to  Queen  Elizabeth  for  a  new-year'a  gift,  Uie 
handle  of  which  waa  studded  with  diamonds"  (T.  Wastom). 
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Fancies  or  hU  Goodnghtt—Smig  &ote  tma  .  .  .  .tkathe  heard  the 
canam  wAufli,  aitd  roan  then  toer*  Au,  ir.  362  :  "  Faneiti  mud  Oood- 
mffktt  won  the  tdUM  ot  litUe  poems.  One  of  GMOoigne'a  Good- 
mghlt  ia  pabliahed  uaong  his  Flcven"  (Stbetenb)  :  "  The  Ou- 
moi  of  Uw  ■ixtecoth  mnd  MTBnteenUi  oeotniiH  H^eauc  to  hxn 
been  Mgulwly  funoiw  for  Qtat  mnuoal  kbilitiBS ;  bat  eqiecullj 
foririiwUing their  tnn«B,  FmloUlPe  d«Mn|itii»of  Joatioe  Shkllow 
is,  tbkt  'be  came  ever  in  tiie  rear-wud  of  the  fMhioa,'  and  'nng 
the  tnnea  he  heard  the  carmen  whistle,  and  mrare  thej  mm  his 
Fandea  or  his  Ooodnigfals.'  Note.  GoodnigUs  are  '  iMet  djiug 
■peache^'  made  into  ballads.  See  Emsx's  last  Goodni^it."  Gh^H 
peU's  Popular  JHnmc  ofth»Oldm  Time,  &^  tdL  i.  p.  138,  aeo.  ed. 
(where  tsaj  be  found  a  good  de«l  more  oonocosiing  the  anuical 
perfwrnanMa  of  Uie  carmen). 
fimcy,  love :  no  t^ptaranee  of  fancy  ia  Aim,  ii.  107 ;  fanej/'tfotlowtr*, 
ii.  269 ;  tnhere  i*  fancy  bred,  iL  382  ;  fancy  diet,  ibid. ;  fartey't  huB, 
ibid. ;  in  fattey  following  dm,  ii.  309 ;  the  power  of  fancy,  iiL  51  ; 
veeet  and  hitter  fancy,  iii.  63 ;  At  aU  trnpecUmentt  infatiej/'t  coarM 
Are  molivei  qf  more  fancy,  iii  282;  and  by  rm/ fancy,  iiL480;  d^ 
fancy  tnay  be  eaiitfied,  t.  71 ;  What  a  ntere  child  it  fancy,  viiL  186 ; 
tofifaney'i  tlave,  viii.  293 ;  thit  afflicted  fancy  (love-aick  bit  one), 
Tiii.  441 ;  partial  fancy,  viii.  462 ;  womdtdfanatt,  viii  445. 

tiaicy,  to  lorn:  never  did  yotmg  manfaney  With  to  Uernal  and  to fia'd 
a  tout,  vi.  88. 

fiUlOy-frSS,  love-free,  exempt  from  the  power  oi  love,  ii  279. 

fAnOy-monger,  love- monger,  iii  45. 

fancy-sick,  love-sick,  ii  294. 

fang,  to  gripe,  to  seize,  vi.  551. 

fang'led  world— Oar,  vii  719 :  Here  fangled  ia,  I  apprehend,  the 
SBffle,  or  nearl;  the  same,  in  meaning  as  neio-faiu/led ;  but  Ualone 
(referring to./bAruiin'ii>i£<.)  explains  it  "gaudy,  vainl; decorated," 
and  NareB  (in  his  Glosi.]  "  trifling." 

fantaEltlcal,  belonging  to  fantasy,  imaginary;  Art  ye  faiOatlieal 
("oreatoree  of  fanta^  or  imagination,"  Johnson),  vii.  9;  teAoce 
mvrdwyelii  butfanlattical,  vii.  12. 

fiULtaSticoes,  fantaetio,  ooxoomicsl  persoas,  vi.  418. 

fop,  fuddled,  dmnk,  i  349. 

for',  farther :  Far'  than  Deucalion  off,  iii  478 ;  ttaadfar'  off,  vi  659 ; 
fiyfar'  ojT.vi  680;  JVom  the  far'  thore,  viii  180. 

far— Ftwipeai  Attn,  "Yon  praise  him  exteiiflively"(STBBVEH8),vii  636. 

force,  to  stuff:  2^«/an:ed(— tumid,  pompous)  (iifa,  iv.  476;   that 
thefarett  every  buiiaae  withal,  viii  189. 
'    fordel,  a  burden,  a  bundle,  a  p«ok:  iii  48S  (twice),  487  (three  times), 
497,600;/a«fci«,viil49. 
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&r-tet,  fu-feicbed,  t.  150. 

furrow,  a  litter  of  pigs,  TiL  47. 

fartuons,  ISxt.  QidDklj'fl  blnndef  for  virtuov*,  L  367. 

&8hioziS— 7^,  The  &RS7  (ItaL/an:iiui,'Fr./am»),  a  diMue,m 
bones,  of  the  afasorbenta  of  the  bUu,  doaal;  ooaaeoted  with  gul- 
den, iiL  114. 

fiwt,  fut«d :  I/att  aadpraytd,  vii.  705. 

fiust,  Mttled,  fixed :  '(it  ourftul  intent,  TiL  250. 

fast  and  loot,  ii  174,185;  iv.  35 ;  tu.  574:  "A  term  to  dgnitj  a 
eheaiiiig  game,  of  iriiich  the  tollowmg  ia  a  deacriptitm.  A  leathern 
belt  ia  made  op  into  a  number  of  intricate  folda,  and  placed  edge* 
wiae  npon  a  table.  One  of  tiio  folda  ia  made  to  resemble  the  middle 
of  the  girdle,  to  that  whoerer  ahonld  thmat  a  skewer  into  it  woold 
think  he  held  it  faat  to  the  table  ;  vbereaa,  vhen  he  baa  so  done, 
the  person  with  whom  he  plays  may  take  hold  of  both  ends,  and 
draw  it  awaj.  This  trick  is  now  known  to  the  common  people  by 
the  name  of  pridang  at  ike  belt  or  girdle,  and  perhaps  was  practised 
by  the  gTpnea  in  the  time  of  Shakespeare"  (Sib  J.  Hawkikb). 

fiist  bind,  fatt  Jind,  iL  368 :  "  Bon  gnet  chaaae  malaventare :  Fro. 
Good  viatch  preuaUe  mi^ortane  ;  (Jatlbind,fiulfijid,ti^v)e')."  Cot- 
grare's  Fr.  and  Engl.  Diet. : 

"  Time  ia  tiokle :  and  ont  of  sight  ont  of  minde, 
Than  eateh  and  kcJd  while  I  maj,  fatt  binde,  fail  fincU." 

Hejwood'a  Dialogiie  on  Prtnterbi,  Part  Pint,— IfortM, 
Big.  1 S  re»o,  ed.  1698. 

£at  mdfuUome,  iiL  388  :  see  note  iiS,  iiL  412. 

&t  and  Kant  of  breath — He'8,  vii.  20S :  It  seenis  highly  probable  that 
this  description  was  intended  to  apply  to  Bnrbadge,  the  original 
repreaentative  of  Hamlet. 

filt  paunchei  have  lean  pales,  ii.  164  ;  This  (vith  the  variation  of 
"  make"  for  have)  is  given  by  Bay,  who  adds,  "  Pinguie  venter  mm 
gignit  eentvm  lenuem.  ThisHierom  mentionain  one  of  hisEpiBtles 
as  a  Greek  proverb.  The  Greek  is  more  elegant, — Ilaxua  -yaaTlt^ 
?unniat  oi  tUt*!  »Aif."  Provtrba,  p.  144,  ed.  1768. 

fotigate,  mode  weary,  exhanited  with  labour,  vL  170. 

&nlt,  misfortune:  'Tie  t/our  fault,  'tit  your  fault,  L  347;  'Tie  mtf 
favll,  Maeter  Page,  L  386 ;  The  more  my  fault  to  eeape  hie  hande, 
viii.  50. 

VaxmtaB6B—Thres  Doctor,  i.  405:  Fanstne  was  well  known  to  the 
andiencea  of  onr  poet's  daya,  from  the  popular  (fabnlons)  Hielory 
of  Doctor  Fatutut,  and  more  cape^ally  from  Marlowe's  drama, 
founded  on  that  history. 

fftTOnr,  conntenanoe,  aspect,  appearance  :  a  goodfaoentr  you  have, 
L  494 ;  dieeover  the  favour,  i.  498  ;  When  I  lilce  your  favour,  ii.  87  ; 
for  your  favour,  rir,  iL  110;  Serfavour  tume  thefaehion  of  the  da^t. 
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u.  204 ;  My  favour  wtra  ai  great  (with  a.  quibble),  ii.  212  ;  0,  viere 

favour  to,  ii.  270;  Of  femaU  favour,  m.  63;  my  daugJUer'i  favour, 
iii.  72  ;  Cbm«j  no  favour  irt't,  iiL  209 ;  Au  tweet  favoar,  ibid. ;  K»n« 

favour  that  it  loves,  iiL  352  ;  /  know  your  favour,  iiL  376 ;  Ti,  78 ; 
InfavourtBOi  my  brotha;aL  377;  krunim  h/  garment,  fwl  by  favour, 
iii.  498 ;  the  favour  and  the  form  Gf  &U  mottfair  oecanon,  n.  71 ; 
tlain  my  favour  in  a  bloody  m/uk,  it.  257  (In  Oub  pajusge  I  onght 
to  hATS  ratftined  the  old  reading /aco  or*  /  uid  in  mf  note  on  it,  iT. 
300, 1  hftTe  too  hutilf  MMrtod  that  the  plnnU,  meamog  "  f  eatnraa," 
was  not  applied  to  a.  single  &ce) ;  our  former  favour,  ir.  500 ;  your 

favour  u  loell  approved  by  your  tongue,  Ti  203 ;  your  outward  favour, 
vi.  619  ;  la  favour'i  like  ike  work,  vi,  629 ;  any  raark  qf  favour,  Ti. 
632  ;  To  alter  favour,  vii,  16 ;  to  this  favour  the  must  come,  vii,  197 ; 
defeat  thy  favour,  vii  393  ;  in  favour  as  in  humour  alter'd,  Tii  433 ; 
to  lart  a  favour,  vii  625  ;  Hit  favour  u  familiar  to  me,n.  724  ; 

favour,  tavoicr,  hue,  and  qualities,  Tiii  264  ;  Tht  moat  uoeet  favour, 
Tiii.  405 ;  The  favours  of  these  men,  -n.  161. 
&V011T,  generally  meant  "a  loTe-token"  ("A&Toor  yrora,  munut- 
culum  amorit  indicium."  Colea'a  Lat.  and  Engl.  Diet.),  conBistitlg  of 
a  glove  to  be  worn  in  the  bat,  a  scarf,  &a. :  but,  as  Bteevena  le- 
maricB,  "  it  was  anciently  the  cnstom  to  weai  gloTes  in  the  hat  on 
three  distinct  occaaions,  tii.  as  the  favoor  of  a  mistrew,  the  memo- 
rial of  a  friend,  and  u  a  mark  to  be  challenged  by  an  enemy :" 
Botaline,  you  have  a  favour  too,  ii.  212  ;  tAie  favour  thoa  tkalt  wear, 
ii.  214  ;  he  wears  next  his  lieartfor  afavow,  ii.  231 ;  give  a  favour 

/romyDw,iii.278;  wear  i(  iw  a/acour,  iv.  173 ;  Here,FlaeUen;  loear 
thou  this  favour  for  me  (the  glove  which  Henry  pretended  he  hwl 
plncked  from  the  helmet  of  Alenjon),  ir.  491 ;  given  him  for  a  fa- 
vour, ibid.;  the  favour  of  hit  lady,  viii.  188  ;  By  favours  teveral,  iL 
214  ;  change  you  favours  too,  ibid. ;  tkefavoart  most  in  sight,  ibid. ; 
Therefore  change  favourt,  ii.  219  ;  The  ladies  did  change  faoourt,  iL 
224 ;  Your  favours,  the  ambassadors  of  love,  ii.  232 ;  fairy  favowt, 
ii.  275 ;  Seeking  saeet  favoari,  ii.  306 ;  let  my  favourt  hide  thy  nwm- 
gledfaet,  iv.  285  ;  the  painted  favours  of  their  ladies,  vm.  139;  A 
thousand  favours  from  a  mound  she  drew,  viii.  440  (where  Steevens 
strangely  failed  to  see  that  the  words,  Q^  amber,  crystal,  and  of 
beaded  jet,  describe  tho  favours,  and  not,  as  be  sappoeed,  the  mound 
or  basket). 
&y— a/ my.  By  my  faith,  iii.  112;  Ti.407;  viL  138. 
fear,  personified  :  0,  let  my  lady  apprehend  no  fear ;  in  all  Cupid's 
pageant  there  is  presented  no  monst^,  vL  49 ;  thy  angel  Become*  a 
fear,  vii  623  ;  indent  with  fears,  iv.  217 ;  ail  these  bold  fears,  n.  386. 
fear,  canse  of,  or  reason  for,  fear :  There  it  no  fear  in  him,  vi  636. 
fear,  to  fear  for :  I  promise  you,  I  fear  you,  ii  392  ;  hit  phj/tieUmt 
fear  him  mighUly,  t.  366  ;  Fear  not  thy  sons,  vi.  310  ;  muchfear'd 
by  his  physicians,  ir.  264. 
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fear,  to  terrify,  to  frighten :  lo  fear  the  Urdt  ofprqf,  i.  4S7 ;  fear 
boffg  aith  bugt,  iii.  126 ;  The  ptopU  fear  me,  iv.  360 ;  go  fear  thp 
kktg  withal,  t.  287 ;  to  fear,  not  to  del^M,  yu.  382 ,-  Thou  canit  not 
fear  tw,  Pompiy,  with  thy  tail*,  n.  629 ;  beeatue  he  toould  not  fear 
him,  Tiii.  275 ;  Hath  fear'd  the  valiant,  ii.  35B ;  more  ftar'd  than 
harm'd,  iv.  429 ;  a  bug  thai  fear'd  ut  all,  t.  309  ;  lomethingftarg  mc 
to  think  o/,  TiL  30i  ;  only  Ihit  fears  me,  Tiii.  172. 

fear  «o  colmm ;  see  colaurt—Fear  no. 

fearful,  timid :  Pursue  theM fearful  creature*,  viii.  261. 

fearAU— ^«'*  gentle,  and  not,  L  191:  "'fearful,'  i.e.  terrible,  pro- 
dnciiig  fear.  In  onr  ftnthor's  age  to  fear  signified  to  terrify  (see 
Minshen  in  verb,  [and  first  article  in  this  page]),  and  fearful  was 
mnch  more  frequently  used  in  the  sense  of  formidable  thou  that  of 
timorotu"  (Malohe):  "He  is  mild  and  harmleu,  and  not  in  the- 
least  terrible  or  dangerous"  (Bitson). 

fearftll  bravery— With :  "With  a  gallant  show  of  courage,  carrying- 
with  it  terror  and  dismay"  (Malone)  :  With  "  bnTery  in  show  or 
af^iearance,  which  yet  is  foil  of  real  fear  or  appreheunoa"  (Cbaik), 
Ti676. 

fears  Ms  vndow—HoTiamo,  iii.  174 :  Here  Petmchio  means  "  Hot- 
tensio  is  afraid  of  his  widow ;"  bnt  the  Widow  nnderstands  him  to 
mean  "  HortenMo  bightens  his  widow.*' 

fea8t-fllldillSmi7U(reb,Tiii.  310:  "Onr  ancient  minstrelg  were  the 
constant  attendants  on  feasts"  (Steetens)  :  see  note  lo,  viii.  342. 

feat,  dexterona,  ready,  neat,  trim :  So  feat,  to  ntme-Uke,  vii.  723 ; 
Muehfeater  than  before,  L  200. 

feated,  formed,  fashioned,  moulded  (with  a  reference  perhaps  both 
to  appearance  and  manners),  vii.  636.  "  I  am  well  feted  or  shapen 
of  my  lymmea,  le  tuit  bien  aligni."  Palsgrave's  Leselarcissement 
de  la  Lang.  Fr.,  1530,  fol.  cxlviii  (Table  of  Verbes). 

feather,  that  they  got  in  France— Thote  remnanU  Of  fool  and,  v.  498 : 
This  passage,  as  Mr.  Fairholt  remarks,  "  alludes  to  the  extravagant 
ft^ea  of  the  French  fashions  exhibited  at  the  Field  of  the  Cloth 
of  Qold :"  among  the  baa-reliefii  of  the  Hotel  Bonrgtheroalde  is  a 
figure  of  one  on  the  English  aide,  which  has  "  a  close  skull-cap  of 
Telvet  worn  upon  the  head,  and  the  bonnet  or  hat  slang  at  the 
back  of  it,  with  an  enormous  radiation  of  feathen  set  aronnd  it." 

featly,  dezteionsly,  neatly,  i.  1B9 ;  iii.  471  (The  expression  "foot  it 
featly,"  which  is  now  so  familiar  to  us  from  the  former  of  these 
paatages,  was  not  a  nsnal  one  in  the  days  of  Shakespeare,  who  pro- 
bably caught  it  from  a  line  in  Lodge's  Glaucus  and  Scilia,  1589  ; 
"Foo&ns  it  featlie  on  the  graasie  graimd."     8ig.  *  3Terao). 

feature,  form,  person  in  general ;  ffe  is  complete  in  feature,  i.  282 ; 
(Sealed  of  feature,  t.  351 ;  ctmpkte  in  mind  and  feature,  t.  632 ;  (Ae^ 
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feature  of  Octaioia,  vii.  528 ;  for  feature  ("  giaoe  and  dignity  of  fonn," 
Staumtom)  laming  The  ahrine  of  Vewui,  &o.  viL  726. 

fedaiy,  i  474  ;  iii.  437 ;  vii.  674 :  "  Fedarg  mAfederary  in  Bhafc«- 
speue  are  the  aaxna  word  differently  wiittea  (h»ing  no  oo&nection 
whaterer  with/nul  oi  feudatory),  and  tagaiSy  a  oolleagne,  anodate, 
or  confederate."  Bichardaon'tCiet  in  v. :  But  Bichardson  ought  to 
haTe  aaid  that  the  tanafederary,  which  the  folio  gives  onlj  in  one 
paBBBge  (iii.  437),  ia  nudonbtodly  an  error  of  the  Boribe  or  printer. 

fee — At  ajiin'e,  At  the  value  of  a  pin,  vii.  121. 

fee — Three  (koMond  erovmt  in  annual,  "a  feud  or  fee  (in  land)  of 
that  joarlj  Tilue"  (Bitsoh),  tIL  133. 

feeder,  a  gerrant,  a  menial :  your  very  faithful  feeder,  iii.  27 ;  rtotoK* 
feederi,  yi.  629  ;  Bi/  one  that  look*  onfeeder*  (Bj  one,  i.e.  Clec^tza, 
who  coodeecendn  to  loi^  with  onbecoming  kindneas  on  servants). 
Til  660. 

feeding—^  vw%,  iii.  471 :  see  note  104.,  iii.  621. 

fee-ftnU  I— ^  kite  in,  "Ii  a  kiss  of  a  duration  that  has  no  bounds ; 
a  fee-fum  being  a  grant  of  lands  in  fee,  that  is,  for  ever,  reserrii^ 
a  certain  rent"  (Malohb),  vi.  49. 

fee-grief,  "a  peculiar  sorrow,  a  grief  that  hath  a  single  ownor" 
(Johmsoh),  vii.  69. 

fee-Bimple,  tUlhfne  and  recovery — Jn,  i.  400;  "  Fee-simple,  feo- 
dum timplex,  is  that  of  which  we  are  seised  in  these  geueral  words, 
To  ns  and  onr  heirs  for  eTet"  (CoweS's  Law-Diet.,  sub  "  Fm,"  ed. 
1727)  ;  fine  and  recovery  is  "  the  strongest  afforanee  known  to  Eng- 
lish law"  (EiTsos) ;  fee-eimpU,  iii  268 ;  T.  186 ;  vi.  81,  427 ;  And 
laae  my  own  fee-aimple  ("Had  an  abstJnte  power  over  uiTwIf,  as 
large  as  a  tenant  in  fee  has  over  his  estate,"  Malone),  viii.  443. 

feet,— buf  that's  a  fable— I  look  down  tofoardt  hie,  vii.  467 :  "  To  see 
if,accordingto  the  common  opinion,  bis  feet  be  oloven"  (Johnsom). 

fell,  ekin,  vii.  33G  ;  felli,  iii.  37. 

fell  ofliair,  skin  covered  with  hair, — hairy  soolp,  vii.  67. 

fellow,  a  companion:  to  he  your  fellow  You  may  deny  im,  i.  210; 
fellow  I  not  Maholio,  iii.  370  (where  Malvolio  chooHSS  to  understand 
fellow  in  the  sense  of  "  companion"). 

fellow,  an  eqnal :  my  brothers  eematils  Were  then  ntyfelltms,  i.  200 ; 
princely  fellows,  vii.  681. 

fellow  of  this  walh~3fy  ehouMtrs  for  the,  i.  411 :  The  forester,  or 
park-keeper,  used  to  receive,  aa  his  perquisite,  one  or  both  of  tlie 
shoulders  of  the  buck. 

fellow  wilh  the  great  belly,  &e.—'rhe,  iv.  324  :  An  allusion  to  some 
individual  well  known  at  that  time, — some  fat  blind  beggar  irtio 
was  led  about  by  his  dog. 
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fellowly,  ^rapathetio,  L  238. 

featuiefairietmUhis  tomA  5«  hamttd—With,  vii. 701 :  "  i. e.  hannlen 
and  protectiiig  ipiritB,  sot  biri«a  of  a  misobieroiu  natnre"  (Docce)  . 
fencing,  tataring — Drinking,  tu.  128 :  "  Feruling,  I  mppose,  mOMU 
piquing  lumwlf  on  bu  stdll  in  His  vmo  of  the  Hword,  and  qnarrel- 
Uug  uid  bnvling  in  oonseqnence  of  that  ekiU"  (Malone). 
fiJUlGl  for  you,  and  colmabinet,  TiL  184  :  Fennel  was  an  emblem  of 
flattoj  ("  Dare  fluoocMo,  to  flatter  or  giue  Fennell."  Florio's  Ital. 
tout  Engl.  Dicf),  and  vaa  kbo  considwed  aa  a  prorocatiTe  (lee 
conger,  Ac.)  ;  and  in  the  preMnt  passage,  where  Ophelia  seeme  to 
■ddren  the  King,  we  maj  certainly  lappose  that  she  offers  him 
"  flattcRj,"  thongh  we  do  not  agree  with  Mr.  Staunton  in  sappoe- 
ing  that  here  ftKMl  ngnifies  "loBt"  also  (fetmel,  moreoTer,  wbb 
thonght  to  have  the  |anperty  of  clearing  the  sight ;  bat  there  ap- 
pears to  be  no  allnabn  to  that  property  here,  thongh  2Cr.  Beisly , 
in  his  Shaktpere'e  Garden,  Ac  p.  158,  poaitively  statea  that  there 
ie) :  eolumbinet,  having  no  particular  virtues  or  properties  ascribed 
to  them,  perhaps  are  emblematical  of  ingratitude :  Chapman,  in 
hia  All  Foolt,  1605,  calk  oolombine  "  a  thankless  flower."  (HoH 
White  quotes  Browne's  Britatmia'i  PattoraU  to  show  that  "  eolnm- 
bine  waa  emblematioal  of  forsaken  lorers :"  bat  here  Ophelia  ia 
not  nwigning  the  colnmbinea  to  herself,  and  exoept  herself,  there 
ia  no  "  lore-lom"  penon  preeent.) 
fbre,  a  companion,  a  mate  (hoaband  or  wife),  vi.  325  (hnaband)  ; 

■riii,  6  (wife)  ;  viiL  196  (wife). 
fiem-Beed— 7A«  rteeipl  of,  iT.  226 :  "  The  andeota,  who  often  paid 
more  atteutdou  to  receired  opinions  than  to  Uie  erideiice  of  their 
miaes,  belioTod  that  fern  bore  no  tted.  Our  anccators  imagined 
Uiat  this  plant  produced  seed  which  was  inyinble.  Hence,  from 
Ml  extraordinary  mode  of  reasoning,  founded  on  the  fantastic  doe- 
farina  of  signatures,  they  concluded  that  they  who  possessed  the 
•acret  of  wearing  this  seed  about  them  wonid  become  inTiable" 
(Holt  White). 
fOBCne,  "  A  small  wire,  [stick,  straw,  Ac]  by  which  those  who  teach 
to  read  point  oat  the  letters"  (Johnson's  Diet),  viii.  149.  (Paele. 
in  bis  Ronoar  of  ihe  Garter,  describing  the  Englishmen  of  former 
daysjaaya, 

"  They  went  to  school  to  pat  together  towns, 
And  spell  in  Fraaee  witb/Mcufi  made  of  pikes." 

Worti.  p.  686,  ed.  Dyce,  1661). 
fiastinate,  speedy,  quick,  rii.  308. 
festinately,  speedily,  qniokly,  ii.  182. 
festival  tsrrat,  holiday  Ungnage,  fine  phraaeolagy,  ii  139. 
fet,  fetched,  n.  450 ;  t.  387. 

fetdl  ofaarratU—A,  A  warranted,  sanctioned,  or  approred  artifice  or 
deTioe,  vii.  129. 
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fettle,  to  ivepue,  to  pot  in  order,  to  get  readr  ("  TofttOe,  to  Mt 
or  go  ftbont  anj  thing,  to  dreia  or  prepue.  A  word  mnch  OMd." 
Bay's  North  Covntry  Wordt,  p.  29,  «d,  1768),  tL  446. 

few— /n,  In  few  words,  i.  181,  483 ;  iv.  317, 431 ;  to.  119. 

few— /n  a,  In  a  faw  worda,  iii.  122. 

fe^raeSS  and  truth.  In  few  words  and  those  tme,  i.  456. 

flCO  for  tk*  phroM — A ,  i.  363 ;  Jieo  for  thj/  fritndihip,  iv.  461 :  la 
these  puBBgea,  where  fico,  of  oonrae,  means  "  fig,"  there  doe»  not 
eoem  to  be  any  allusion  either  to  the  geeticniation  mentioned  in 
the  article^  ne,  &a.  or  to  the  poisoning  noticed  in  the  article j^ 
of  Spain!— The, 

field  ts  honaurahle—Tlui,  t.  170:  "Perhaps  [Certainly]  a  quibble 
between^b^  in  ita  heraldic,  and  in  its  common  acceptation,  wa> 
designed"  (Steevens). 

field— in  her  fair  face't,  viii.  289:  "FUU  U  here  equivocally  need. 
The  war  of  lilies  and  roses  requires  Afield  of  battle ;  the  heraldry 
in  the  preceding  stanza  demands  another  field,  i.t.  the  ground  or 
snrfaoe  of  a  shield  or  esontoheou"  (Steeteks). 

flelded/rtnub,  friends  who  are  in  the  battle-field,  ri.  148. 

fierce,  vehement,  precipitate,  excessive,  violent :  With  all  the  fierce 
endeavour  of  your  wit,  ii.  234  ;  fierce  extremei,  iv.  74  ;  fierce  vanitiet, 
V.  486 ;  fierce  wrttchtdneu,  vi.  649  ;  fierce  ("  terrible,"  WasBubTON, 
"  extreme,  ezceesive^terrible,  bloody,"  Caldecott)  evtnt$,  viLlOfi; 
ThU fierce  ("  vehement,  rapid,"  Johnson)  (i&rMEir>n«n(,  vii.  732. 

fifteens— J7e  that  made  us  pay  one-and-tteenty,  v.  173:  "A.  fifteen 
was  the  fifteenth  part  of  all  the  movables  or  personal  property  of 
each  subject"  (M&lone). 

fig  me;  like  The  bragging  Spaniard,  iv.  397:  "The  practice  of  thnst- 
ing  out  the  thumb  between  the  first  and  second  fingers,  to  express 
the  feelings  of  insult  and  contempt,  haa  prevailed  very  generally 
among  the  nations  of  Europe,  and  for  many  ag«s  been  denomi' 
nated  mahing  the  fig,  or  describsd  at  least  by  some  equivalent  ex- 
pression. There  is  good  reason  for  believing  that  it  was  known  to- 
the  ancient  Romans,"  &c.  (Dodce)  :  Gifford  notjces  the  geeticn- 
iation in  question  as  "  forming  a  coarse  representation  of  a  disease 
to  which  the  name  of  fieue  has  always  been  given.  This  is  the 
tane  import  of  the  act,"  &o.  Note  on  Jonion'i  Workt,  vol.  L  p.  62. 
("FiCHA.  Ficham  facere,  ItaL  JFare  leficht,  Hispsn.  ffacer  la  htgur 
nostxis  Faire  la  figtie,  Medium  ungnem  ostendere,  signniu  deri- 
sionis  et  oontemtua."  Dn  Cange's  Gloie.;  from  which  a  persoa 
nnaeqnainted  with  Spanish  would  naturally  conclude  that  higa 
meant "  a  fig ;"  but  the  name  of  that  fruit  in  Spanish  is  higo :  Con- 
nelly's Span,  and  Engl.  Diet,  Madrid,  4to,  famishes  irint  follows  ^ 
"Higa.  Ia  accion  que  so  hace  oon  la  naiio,  orarado  al  puuo,  aa- 
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csndoddedopnlgarpor  entreelfndiMj^ldBBmno^io-  The  act 
oj  thruttiug  out  the  tJntmb  hetaeen  thtfora  and  middle  fingers  that 
are  clenched. ....  Dar  higai.  Eocer  desprecio  de  nua  persona  6 

coea.  To  despise  a  person  or  thing Bigo.  La  fnita  que  da  la 

higuera.  Fig,  thejruit  of  a  fig-tree Bigo.  Ci«rta  Mpecie  de 

afanornuUB.  A  certain  tpeei«»  ofpilee."} 

flg  of  Spain /—The,  ir.  461:  Here  "Futol,  after  apnrting  out  his 
'Jigo  [fieo]  for  thj  friendship'  [see  fico,  &c.] ;  ae  if  he  were  not 
aatiafied  irilh  the  Totatare  of  the  contempt  ezprened,  more  em- 
jdiaticallj  adds,  '  the  fig  of  Spain.'  This  andonbtedlj  aUodea  to 
th«  poiaoued  figs  mentioned  in  Ur.  SteeTeus's  note,  because  [as 
BtoeraDB  obeerres]  the  quartos  read  '  the  fig  of  Bpain  viithin  thy 
jme,'  and  '  th«  Sg  vitiun  thj  boaelt  and  thf  dirlg  maw.'  Or,  as  in 
Btaaj  other  instancea,  the  aUnaion  maj  be  twofold ;  for  the  Spanigh 
Jlg^  at  a  t«rm  of  contempt  onlj  [see  the  preceding  article],  mnat 
bna  bean  Terrfamiliar  in  England  in  ShakqMare's  time"  (Douce): 
In  the  note  to  which  Donoe  refen  above,  SteeTeus,  to  illustrate 
"  the  cQstam  of  giving  poiaoned  figa  to  those  who  were  the  ob- 
jects either  of  Bpanish  or  Italian  revenge,"  oit«s,  among  other 
paBMgea, 

"  I  da  look  now  lai  a  Spaniihfig,  or  an  Italian  salad,  daily." 

y/ebiia'nWhile  Dtvil.—Worki,  p.  SO, 
ed.DToe,  1857: 
"  I  nnist  jioiMn  him ; 
One  fig  sends  tiim  to  Eiebos." 

Shirl«y's  Brothtrt.—Workt,  vol.  i.  p.  331, 
•d.  Oifbid  and  I^oe. 

Agt—I  love  long  life  ititer  than,  viL  500 :  A  proverbial  expression. 

flgbt  lie  course — Bear-like,  I  must:  see  course — btar-like,  &c. 

Hgbta—Up  with  your,  L  368:  Phillips  thus  explains  ;^Ate ;  "(In 
aea-affairs)  the  waBte-cloaths  that  hang  roond  abont  the  ship  in  a 
fight,  to  hinder  the  men  from  being  seen  by  the  enemy  :  alao  any 
idaee  wherein  men  may  cover  themselves,  and  yet  use  their  fire- 
arms." The  New  World  ofWorde,  ed.  1706. 

fl^OTOS," pictures  created  by  imagination  orappreheunon"(OBAJK]: 
to  tenQM  the  figures  out  ofyottr  kusbancPa  brains,  i.  400 ;  Be  apprl- 
Jfndt  a  world  (ffigitres  litre,  iv.  221 ;  Thou  hast  no  figures  nor  no 
fantasies,  vi.  637. 

file*  a  nnmb«r,  a  list :  the  greater  file  of  the  sulgeel,  i.  487;  l?ie  valu'd 
/tie  (the  list  in  which  is  aet  down  the  valne  of  each),  vii.  34  ;  a  file 
tfall  the  gentry,  vii.  63. 

flle^  to  polish :  his  longueJUed,  ii.  20? :  when  your  eountenaaee  fiPd  up 
Mf  Une,  viii.  392  (see  note  ^6,  viii:  431)  ifiiid  taik,  viiL  462. 

flle»  to  d«Ue  :  kaee  Ifitd  my  itwUt,  vii.  33. 

u 
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lU  FILE— FIBA60. 

file,  lo  keep  equal  ptoe :  TetfiVd  wUh  mg  aUUUta,  t.  536  :  see  note 

M,T.686. 
fllo  ow  enginet  with  adniee — And  the  thall:  Me  ai^tiiM  vith  adtice, 

flll-horse,  {^hill-hone  oi  (AtU-A«rw)  Bhaft-bOTse,  ii.  361. 

fills,  ahafta  of  %  cart  or  inggon :  put  you  C  ihtJilU,  vi.  49- 

filth,  nsed  u  a  term  of  reproach  and  contempt :  FiUi  a»  &on  art,  i. 
187 ;  Filth,  than  liall  Tii.  466  ;  to  general  filtkt  Convert  o'  th'  ui- 
ttant,  green  virginity,  tL  647  ;  Fill}i4  tavow  btU  lAtmtebies,  tU.  816  : 
in  the  third  of  these  paeugee  StesTOiu  explMiu  gentratfiUkt  bj 
"common  Mwen;"  hot  sorely  the  meaning  is  " common  whoree :" 
and  ao  in  the  second  passage  "  FiUh"  Menu  from  Isgo's  preoeding 
■peeoh  to  be  eqniTalent  to  "  whore."  (Compare  Greene's  Notable 
Viicouer}/  of  Cootnage,  Ac.  1592  ;  "  To  him  will  stane  commonjEIA 
(that  nBner  knew  lone)  faine  an  aident  and  honest  affection,"  Ac 
6ig.c4.) 

find  forth,  to  find  out :  fiUUng  there  to  find  hi*  fellmo  forth,  ii.  10 ; 
TojSnd  the  other  forth,  ii.  349. 

find  Aim  not— If  the,  If  she  do  not  make  him  oat,  ▼!!.  1 62. 

flue,  a  conclnnon,  an  end :  and  ihejint  ia,  ii.  80 ;  thefiue'i  the  eromi, 
iii.271. 

fine,  to  end;  Titne'e  office  i»  to  fine  the  hate  of foee,  tm.  3U. 

fine  and  recovery,  i.  400  ;  ii.  IT  :  s^fee-timple,  Ac. 

fine  hit  title  tstlA  tome  ihow  of  truth — To,  iv.  427;  Here  j&w  has  been 
exi^ned  "  refine,"  "  embdiiah,"  Ac. :  but  see  note  8,  iv.  609. 

fine  in  thy  etridenee,  fall  of  finesse,  artful,  in  tbjr  evidence,  iiL  284. 

fine  iituei — To, "  To  great  conseqaences,  for  high  pnrpoaes"  (Johh- 
BON),  L  446. 

flnelesS,  endless,  Til.  421. 

Tlnshury—Ai  if  thou  ne-er  teaWdit  farther  than,  n.  263:  "In 
1498,  all  the  gardens  which  hod  continued  time  oat  of  mind  with- 
ODt  Hocngate,  to  wit,  about  and  beyond  the  lordship  of  Fiosbm;, 
were  deatroyed,  and  of  them  was  made  a  i^ain  field  to  shoot  in. 
It  was  called  Fituhttry  field,  in  which  there  were  three  windmills, 
and  here  they  usually  shoot  at  twelve  score:  Blow,  1633,  p.  913. 
In  Jonson's  time,  this  was  the  usual  resort  of  the  plainer  citiiens. 
People  of  fashion,  orwho  aspired  to  be  thought  so,  probably  mixed 
hot  little  in  those  parties ;  and  hence  we  may  account  for  the  in- 
dignation of  Master  Btephen  at  being  suspected  of  such  Tulgaritf 
[see  Jonson's  Every  Man  in  Ait  Sumow,  act  i.  sc.  1] .  An  idea  of  a 
similar  kind  oconrsin  Shakespeare,  'As  if  thou  ne'er  walk'dst,' Ac." 
Oifford's  note  on  Jonwn't  Workt,  toL  i.  p.  10. 

firsgO— /  have  not  eeen  tvch  a,  iii.  374 :  "firago  ...  a  oormption  for 
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FIBE— FITB.  Its 

virago,  Ukafagaritt  for  vagariei"  (Halone)  :  Sir  Toby  meuu,  "  I 
uerer  mv  one  th&t  had  k>  maeb  the  look  of  woman  with  tiw 
pQWMB  of  man"  (Jobmsom)  :  "  Th«  word  eirago  u  oertamlr  io- 
^)plkable  to  a  man,  a  blustering  hectoring  fellow,  u  Sir  Tobj 
meana  to  reprcaent  Viola ;  for  he  oannotj  poambly  entertain  any 
aoqticioa  of  her  aez :  bat  it  is  no  ottierwise  so  than  Sounceval  is 
to  a  woman,  meaning  a  terrible  fighdng  blade  ;  from  Bonoeral  or 
Bonoeavallea,  the  famona  aoene  of  that  &bnlons  combat  with  the 
Baraoena, '  Whan  Charlemagne  and  bH  hia  peerage  fell,  By  Font- 
arabia' "  (BiTsOK), 
fire  U  in  mine  eargf—Wiat,  ii.  106 :  "  Alluding  to  a  proverbial  say- 
ing of  the  common  people,  that  their  ears  bom  when  others  are 
talVing  of  them"  (Warbubton). 

flre,  Jirt;  eatt  on  no  water,  iii.  150 :  "  There  is  an  old  popnlac  eatoh 
of  three  parts  in  these  words ; 

'  Scotland  bometh,  Sootlaad  bnmeth. 
lire,  flre ;— Fire,  fli« ; 
Cast  on  Eome  more  water' " 
(Blackctomb). 

firebrand  hrotker—Oar,  vi.  33:  "Hecuba,  when  pngnant  with 
Paris,  dreamed  she  should  be  delivered  of  a  bnming  torch"  (Bteb- 
vexb). 

fire-drake— 7&af,  v.  £66  :  The  ifoxA.jin-drdke  had  several  mean- 
ings—viz. a  fierf  dragon,  a  meteor,  and  a  sort  of  fire-work :  that 
here  it  is  used  to  describe  a  person  with  a  red  nose  is  proved  1^ 
what  immediately  precedes. 

fire-new,  (newly  eome  from  the  fire)  bran-new,  ii.  167 ;  iii.  366 ; 
v.  370;  vii.310. 

firk,  iv.  484  (twice) ;  Seems  to  mean  "  beat :"  "  The  word  firk  ia  so 
varionslf  need  by  the  old  writers,  that  it  is  almost  impossible  to 
aaoertainits  precise  meaning"  (Bteetens). 

first  HM—My,  vi.  200 :  Here  firtl  is  explained  by  Warburton  "  no- 
blest and  most  eminent  of  men." 

fish  lieet  m  the  tea-^The,  vi.  400 :  see  note  ii,  vL  478. 

flah— ^<IM*«  another  halltal.  Of  a,  Ac.  fii.  474  :  Mr.  Collier  is,  I  be- 
Ue«e,  rig^t  when,  in  opposition  to  Halone,  he  denies  that  here  we 
haveanallnsion  to  a  particular  publication  :  Shakeipeara,he  thinks, 
does  not  refer  bi  any  one  of  the  many  productions  of  this  kind,  bat 
to  the  whole  dasa. 

flshmon^r— Ftm  are  a,  viL  136:  "Perhaps  a  joka  was  here  !&• 
tended.    FUhmonger  was  a  cant  term  for  a  wencher"  (Malonb). 

fit  or  two  o'  the  face — A,  A  grimace  or  two,  v.  498. 

AtB—WeU,  yoH  (ay  to  in,  vi.  46 :  "A  qnibble  ia  intended.  A  Jit  was  a 
part  or  division  of  a  song  [or  ballad]  or  tune.    The  equivoque  lief 
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between /te,  Btuts  or  radden  iinpolMfi,  uad^filt  in  its  mnncal  ac- 
cepUtion"  (Simgbb). 
fltolievr,  ft  polecat,  Ti.  82 ;  vii.  325 ;  (u  &  cant  term  for  t,  atnunpet), 

■riiUO. 
fitly,  exactly :  even  to  mott fitly  As  you  malign  our  eenatort,  vi.  138. 
fiTO-flngOr-tidd — Ktiot,  "A  knot  tied  bj  giving  her  hand  to 

Diomed"  (Johnson),  Ti  86. 
flvO  milt .-  see  witi,  &o. 
flves— 7A«,  An  inflatnmation  of  the  parotid  glands  in  bonsea  (Ft. 

mivet),  iii.  144. 
fixure,  fixture,  fixedness,  iii.  603 ;  vi.  19. 

flap-dragon— .il,  li.  208  ;  Jtap-dTogons,  rr.  348  :  "  Kftap-dragon  is 
some  small  combustible  body,  fired  at  one  end,  and  pnt  afloat  in  a 
glass  of  liquor.  It  is  an  act  of  a  toper'ii  dexterity  to  toss  off  the 
glass  in  snch  a  manner  as  to  prevent  ^6  flap-dragon  from  doing 
mischief"  (Johnson)  :  In  former  dajs  gallants  used  to  vie  with 
each  other  in  drinMng  off  flap-dragoss  to  the  health  of  their 
mistresses,— which  fiap-dragona  were  generallj  raiaine,  and  some- 
times even  candles'  ends,  swimming  in  brandy  or  oUier  strong 
spirits,  whenoe,  when  on  fiie,  they  were  snatohed  by  the  month  and 
swallowed. 
flap-drained  if,  swallowed  it  as  gallants  in  their  revels  swallow 

a  flap-dragon,  ilL  459. 
flap-jocks,  pancaikeB,  viii  22. 
flask,  a  soldier's  powder-horn  :  The  earved-bone  face  on  afia*k,  li. 

228. 

flaunts,  fineries,  showy  attire :  in  ihe«e  my  horrow'd  flauntt,  iii.  466. 

flaWf  a  sudden  and  violent  blast  of  wind  ("A  flaw  (or  gnst)  of  wind, 

TourHllon  de  vent."  Cotgrave's  Fr.  and  Engl.  Diet.:  "A flaw  of 

wind  is  a  gnst,  which  is  very  violent  upon  a  sudden,  bat  qnickly 

endeth."  Smith's  Sea  Grammar,  1627,  p.  46 :  the  second  of  these 

quotations  I  owe  to  Mr.  Bolton  Gomey):  ilanding  every  flam,  vi. 

227  J  the  vHnter't  flaw,  vu.  197 ;  I  do  not  fear  Iheflato,  viii.  37;  fotU 

^ws,  viii.  254. 

fla'V,  a  tempestnons  nproar,  a  stormy  tnmnit ;  thit  mad-bred  flaw, 

V.  151. 
flaw,  a  sadden  commotion  of  mind :   0,  thtteflawt  and  ttartt,  vii.  40. 
flaw — Bmo  Antony  becomes  hie,  "How  Antony  conforms  himself  to 

this  breach  of  his  fortune"  [Johhboh),  vii.  556. 
flaws,  eoi^ealed  in  the  gpring  of  day,  it.  377 :  Here  Edwards  rightly 
explains ^lof  to  mean  "  small  blades  of  ice  :"  I  have  myself  heard 
the  word  ased  to  signify  both  "  thin  cakes  of  ice"  and  "  the  burst- 
ing of  those  cakes." 
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flecked,  spotted,  dappled,  vi.  415. 
fleet,  to  float:  Sum  hut  again,  and /hel,  va.  662. 
fleet,  to  make  to  pass :  Jkei  the  time,  iil.  8. 
fleeting,  inconstant :  falie,  fleeting  ("  changing  sides,"  Johmsom), 

perjnr'd  Clarenee,  v.  374 ;  lAe  filling  moon,  Tii.  694  (The  word^tt^ 

tag  applied  to  a  person,  aa  in  the  first  of  die  above  paaugeo,  ii  of 

Tvej  rare  occurence :  I  therefore  notice  that  Sir  John  Harington, 

in  his  Orlando  Farioto,  has 

"  But  Griffln  (though  ha  came  not  for  this  end. 
For  praise  and  braT^r  at  tilt  to  nm, 

But  came  to  AnAhiaJUeting  female  friend),"  Ao.    B.xTii.st,  18). 
fleshment,  "pride,  enoonroged  bj  a  snooessfal  attempt;  being 

^htd  with,  or  having  tasted  snccess"  (Narea's  Gloss.),  vii.  281. 
flowed,  banng  large  hanging ;fewt  or  ohape,  ii  308. 
Flibbertigibbet,  rii.  301, 3U  :  This  fiend  is  called  Flihtrdigihhtt 

and  FUberdigibel  in  Hannet's  Deelaraticn  of  egregious  Fopiik  Im- 

powturet,  1603,  pp.  49, 119 ;  which  book  Shakeepesre  is  supposed  to 

have  used  for  the  names  of  several  fiends  in  ^tn;  Lear. 
flight— .^f  the.  At  the  shooting  withyli^Aft,  long  and  light-feathered 

arrows  that  went  atraight  to  the  mark,  ii.  76. 
fllrt-gills,  flirting  gills, — wenches  of  light  behavurar,  vi.  422. 
Florentlua'  love—Be  tfn  tufoul  at  taae.  Be  she  as  ngl^  as  was,  Ae. 

m.  122 :  "  The  allusion  is  to  a  story  told  by  Gower  in  the  First  Boole 

I}»  Confettione  AmaaUs,   Florent  is  the  name  of  a  knight  who  had 

bound  himself  to  many  a  deftwmed  hag,  provided  she  taught  him 

the  eolation  of  a  riddle  on  which  his  life  depended"  (Steeteks)  : 

The  stoiy  is  of  great  antiqnit;. 
flote,  flood,  wave,  sea  (now  generally  referred  to  the  Anglo-Saxon ; 

bnt  IGntfaen  has  "A.fioU  or  wane.  O.  Flot.  Jj.  Flootos."  The  Ovido 

nto  Tongtia,  ed.  1617),  i.  184. 
flower-de-luce  Aein^  onet—LHitsofalllcirkie,  Tii«,iiL470:  "I 

think  the  flower  meant  by  the  poet  is  the  white  lilg  (lilinm  M' 

bom),"  Beisly's  Shakspere'i  Garden,  &C.  p.  84. 
Fluellen,  iv.  651,  Ac. :  "  This  ia  only  the  Welsh  pronunciation  of 

LlueUgji.    Thos  also  Floj/d  instead  of  Lloyd"  (Steevens). 
fluxive,  flowing  with  tears,  viii.  440. 
flSring  al  the  brook:  see  brook,  &a. 
fbin,  to  pnah,  to  thmst,  ia  fencing  ("  Estoqner.  To  Oirvst,  orfoyne 

at."  Cotgrave'a  Fr.  and  Engl.  Diet.),  I  373;  iv.  330;  foi«i»g,  il. 

181 ;  iv.  347. 
foilU,  poshes,  thrusts :  no  raatler  vor  yovrfoins,  vil  328. 
fbiSOn,  plenty,  store,  i.  197,221,  455;  vii.  533;  viiL  1S3,  375;/(<f- 

MM,TiL66. 
fold  ig>  Parea'tfalal  web,  "put  Hue  to  death"  (Johmsom),  iv.  497. 
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I«  POLLY— FOOL. 

folly,  deprftvitj,  wtuitoniieM :  She  tum'd  to  folly,  vii  463 ;  ftedt  Jti* 
tmiftire/oHy,  viii  303 ;  fynwt/o%  lark  in  gentle  (wdl-born)  ftrwjf  toy 
viiiSll. 

fond,  to  dot« :  / . .  .fond  ai  mtich  on  him,  iii.  345. 

fond,  fooliah,  nmpla,  dU^:  thitfond  Love,  i.  316 ;  fond  (—^ooluhly 
Y»ia<iA}ehekeU,i.K8;  fond  wretch,  L  509;  how  fond  Tarn,  ii.3O0  ; 
thoa  art  to  fond,  ii.  399 ;  tofond  to  overcome,  iii.  23  ;  Fond  done 
(^^foolishly  done, — but  the  lina  seems  to  be  otsmpted),  iiL  217; 
fond  mad  uvman,  It.  171  ;  fond  toomon,  iv.  172  ;  tI.  306 ;  thaafond 
mang,  vi.  329  ;  to  lee  your  ladyship  to  fond,  -r.  2S;  Jtf  it  be  fond, 
y.  143 ;  thitfond  affiance,  v,  144 ;  /  toonder  he't  en  fond,  y.  398 ;  /,  too 
fond,  T.  406 ;  thit  fond  exploit,  v.  462  ;  •Tis  fond  to  teail,  -n.  200 ; 
fond  mad  num,  vi  437  ;  prove  to  fond,  Ti.  617  ;  fond  men,  yi.  542  ; 
Be  not  to  fond,  vi.  647 ;  on  idle  and  fond  bondage,  vii.  269 ;  fond 
paradoxet,  Til.  399 ;  peevith-fond,  y.  436  (see  peevieh)  ;  fonder  lAdR 
ignoraace,  ti.  6. 

fbndly,  fooUihlf  :  how  fondly  dost  thou  reaeonl  iL  36;  fondly  pate 
oiw  pmffer'd  offer,  iv.  19 ;  epeah  fondly,  \y.  152 ;  fondly  dott  Hum 
epur,  IT.  169  ;  Fon^y  brought  here,  iv.  372 ;  fondly  gave  moay,  y. 
258 ;  fondly  you  vxmld  here  inymte,  v.  413. 

tool  and  death — To  pleaee  the,  viii.  40:  "I  liaTeiMii  (though  preamt 
means  of  referenoa  to  it  aie  bejond  1117  leaoh)  an  old  Flemish 
print  in  which  Death  ia  exhibited  in  the  act  of  plundering  a  taiser 
of  hiB  bags,  and  the  Fool  (discriminated  b^  his  banble,  Ac.)  ia  stand- 
ing behind,  and  grinning  at  the  proceos"  (Stbetens)  :  "  Gerimon 
in  most  exjaem  terms  daolares  that  he  feels  more  real  Batiabction 
in  his  liberal  employment  as  a  pbTsician,  than  he  shonld  in  the  nn- 
certain  pntsoit  of  honour,  or  in  the  mere  accumulation  of  wealth ; 
iriiich  wonid  assimilate  him  to  a  miser,  the  reanlt  oE  whose  labour 
is  merel;  to  entertain  the  fool  aud  death . . .  The  allnaion  therofiKe 
is  to  some  such  print  as  Ur.  SteoTens  happUy  remembered  to  haT« 
seen,  in  which  death  plnuders  the  jniser  of  his  money-bags,  whilst 
the  fool  is  grinning  at  the  process.  It  may  be  presumed  that  them 
subjects  were  common  in  Shakeepeare's  time.  They  might  hare 
onuuneuted  the  poor  man's  cottage  in  the  shape  of  mde  prints,  or 
hare  been  introduced  into  halfpenny  ballads  long  since  consigned 
to  obliTion.  The  miser  is  at  all  times  fair  game ;  and  to  proTe  that 
this  is  not  a  chimerical  opinion,  and  at  the  same  time  to  show  the 
extensiTe  range  of  this  popnlar  subject,  a  few  prints  of  the  kind 
shall  be  mentioned.  1.  Death  and  the  two  misers,  by  Uichael  Pre- 
geL  2.  An  old  conple  oonnting  their  money,  death  and  two  derila 
attending,  a  mezzotint  by  Tander  Bmggen.  3.  A  similar  messotiut 
by  Meheux  without  the  devils.  4.  An  old  print  on  a  tingle  eheel  of 
a  dance  of  death,  on  which  boUi  the  miter  and  the  fool  are  exhibited 
in  the  dutchea  of  the  grim  monarch.  The  rear  may  be  dosed  with 
the  same  subject  as  represented  in  the  varions  dancee  of  death  that 
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■tin  rvnuin.  Nor  ihonld  it  be  eonolnded  that  baaanw  theae  priati 
exhibit  no  fool  to  grin  At  the  impending  aoeno,  others  might  not 
lure  done  to.  The  utiricftl  intcodnction  of  thia  ohuwjteT  on  nutny 
ODwaioiu  inpports  the  probftbilitj  that  they  did.  Thiu  in  a  punting 
of  the  achool  of  Holbein,  an  old  man  makes  lore  to  a  girl,  attended 
bj  a  fool  and  death,  to  ihow,  in  the  first  instance,  the  foUy  of  the 
thing,  and,  in  the  next,  its  oonseqnenoes.  It  is  nnnecessar;  to  pnr- 
sne  the  argmnent,  as  ovwj  print  of  the  above  kind  that  ma;  in 
fntute  occnr  will  itself  speak  mnoh  more  forcibly  Uian  auj  thing 
which  can  here  be  added"  (Docce). 
fi>Ol — Merely,  thou  art  death't,  L  477 :  The  allusion  in  this  passage  is 
to  a  straggle  between  Death  and  the  Fool ;  and  wonld  certainly 
eeom  to  have  no  connection  with  the  allnsion  in  the  passage  of 
Perieltt,—" To  please  the  fool  and  death:"  "Bishop  Warbnrtoa 
and  Mr.  Halone  hare  referred  to  old  Moralities,  in  which  the  fool 
eaoaping  from  the  pnrsnit  of  Death  is  inta>daced.  Bitson  has 
denied  the  existence  of  anj  each  faroee,  and  he  ia  perhaps  right 
with  reapect  to  printed  ones ;  bnt  Testiges  of  snob  a  drama  were 
observed  sereral  years  ago  at  the  fair  of  Briatol  by  the  present 
writer  [See  what  follow*]"  (Douue)  :  "Mr.  Donee,  to  whom  onr 
readers  are  indebted  for  several  happy  Ulnstrations  of  Shakespeare, 
MBnres  me  titat  some  years  ago,  at  a  fair  in  a  large  market-town, 
he  obaerved  a  solitary  fignxe  sitting  in  a  booth,  and  apparently 
exhansted  with  fatigue.  This  person  wss  habited  in  a  close  black 
vest  painted  over  with  bones  in  imitation  of  a  skeleton.  Bnt  my 
informant  being  then  very  young,  and  wholly  oninitiated  in  thea- 
trical antiqoitiea,  made  no  inquiry  concerning  so  whimsi(»l  a  phe- 
nomenon. [DoQce  observes  that  the  following  additional  drcam- 
atancee  oonimnnicated  by  him  to  Bteevens  had  probably  escaped 
his  reoadlection,— "  that  Ua  informant  oonoeming  the  skeleton  cha- 
racter at  the  fur  remembered  also  to  have  seen  another  personage 
in  the  habit  of  a  fool ;  and  that  arriving  when  the  performances  at 
the  booth  were  finished  for  the  evening,  he  conld  not  sucoeed  in 
procuring  a  repetition  of  the  piece,  losing  thereby  the  means  of  all 
farther  information  on  the  snbjeot."]  Indeed,  bnt  for  what  follows, 
I  might  have  been  induced  to  suppoee  that  the  object  he  saw  was 
nothing  more  or  lea  than  the  hero  of  a  well-known  pantomime, 
entitled  Harlequin  Skeleton.  This  circnmstanoe,  however,  having 
accidentally  reached  the  ears  of  a  venerable  clergyman  who  is  now 
more  than  eighty  years  of  age,  he  told  me  that  he  very  well  remem- 
bered to  have  met  with  soch  another  figure,  above  fifty  years  ago, 
at  Salishni7.  Being  there  during  the  time  of  some  public  meeting, 
he  happened  to  call  on  a  surgeon  at  the  very  instant  when  the  re- 
pnaentative  of  Death  was  brought  in  to  be  let  blood  on  account  of 
a  tumble  ha  had  had  on  the  stage,  while  in  punnit  of  his  antago- 
nist, a  IterTy  Andrew,  who  very  anxiously  attended  him  (dressed 
»i«n  in  chancter)  to  the  phlebotomist's  house.  The  same  gentie- 
man's  ouriosity,  a  few  days  afterwards,  prevailed  on  him  to  bo 
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BpAotator  of  the  d*ne«  in  whieh  onr  emblem  of  morUIitf  wu  a 
performei.  This  dmnce,  be  bajb,  entirely  conaiated  of  Death't  oon- 
triTMicee  to  snrpriee  the  Mtrry  Andrea,  and  ot  the  Mtrry  Andrtuft 
efforte  to  olnde  the  Btratagema  of  Death,  hy  whom  at  lut  he  was 
OTerpowered ;  hii  finale  being  attended  with  anoh  circumitanoea 
SB  mark  the  exit  of  the  Dragon  of  Wantlej.  ....  It  ahonld  eeem 
that  the  general  idea  of  thiB  serio-comic  pat-de-deux  had  been  bor- 
rowed from  the  andent  Dance  of  Uachabre,  commonly  called  The 
Dance  of  Death,  a  groteeque  ornament  of  cloiEten,  both  here  and 
in  foreign  parte.  The  aforesaid  combination  of  fignrea,  thoogh 
erroneooBly  ascribed  to  Hans  Holbein,  waa  certainly  of  an  origin 
more  remote  than  the  times  in  which  that  eminent  painter  ii  known 
to  have  flouriahed"  (Stebvems)  :  "  The  letter  [representing  a  Btmg- 
gle  between  Death  and  the  Fool]  that  oocnrg  in  Stowe'a  Surtwy  q^ 
London,  edit.  1618,  4to,  is  only  an  enlarged  bnt  imperfect  copy 
from  another  belonging  to  a  regnlar  Dance  of  Death  nsed  aa  ini- 
tials by  some  of  the  Basil  printerg  in  the  tdzteenth  oentnry,  and 
which,  from  the  extraordinary  akill  that  aocompanies  their  ezeca- 
tion,  will  ever  rank  amongst  the  finest  efiorts  in  the  art  of  engrav- 
ing on  blocks  of  wood  or  metal.  Host  of  the  anbjects  in  thia  Danoe 
of  Death  have  nndonbtedly  been  supplied  by  that  onriona  pageant 
of  mortality  which,  daring  the  middle  ages,  was  bo  great  a  fa- 
vourite as  to  be  perpetually  exhibited  to  the  people  either  in  the 
eonlptore  and  painting  of  eocleaiaitical  bnildingB,  or  in  the  books 
adapted  to  the  serrica  of  the  chnroh  :  yet  aome  of  them  bnt  ill 
accord  with  those  aerions  idoas  which  the  nature  of  the  aabjeot  ia 
calculated  to  inspire.  In  these  the  artiat  has  indulged  a  vein  of 
broad  and  satirical  humour  which  was  not  wholly  reserved  for  the 
caricatnrefl  of  modem  times ;  and  in  one  or  two  inataneea  he  has 
even  overleaped  the  bounds  of  decency.  The  letter  in  Stowe's 
Survei/  is  the  only  one  that  appears  to  have  been  imitated  from 
the  above  alphabet.  ...  It  is  to  be  remembered  thst  in  most  of  the 
old  dajieeg  of  death  the  subject  of  the  fool  ia  introdaoed ;  and  it  ia, 
on  the  whole,  extremely  probable  that  some  aueh  representation 
might  have  anggeated  the  image  before  na  [in  the  letter  oopied 
from  Btowe'a  Survet/J'  (Douce). 
fool — Poor,  a  sort  of  term  of  endearment :  /  thank  it,  poor  fool,  iL  93 ; 
Ala*,  poor  fool,  iii.  395  ;  my  poor  fool  (i.e.  Cordelia)  i»  hang'dl  vii. 
345;  poOT-uenomoiu/ooi,  vii.  596;  TAe poor /oo/,  viii.  258;  ihtpoor 
dappled  fooU,  iii.  21;  the  poor  fooU,  v.  265.  (With  poor  dappUd 
fooU  compare  "Then  he  atroking  once  or  twice  his  prettie  goata 
(which  hee  yet  held  fast  by  the  homes)  said  thus,  Lie  downe,  pide 
foole,  by  me,  for  we  aholl  hane  time  enongh  to  retome  home 
againe."  Shelton's  transl.  of  Don  QtiUsoU,  Part  Firat,  p.  556,  ed. 
1612.) 

fool— Pre%,  a  sort  of  term  of  endearment,  like  that  of  the  preceding 
article,  vi.  398,  899. 
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tool  go  vtiA  ihy  totd,  whither  it  goet—A,  A  kind  at  jaoretbial  impre- 

tmiaon,  ir.  281. 
tOOir~Tht  Mhrieve'g,  The  sherifTB  fool,  iii.  266  :  "Fomsla  idiote  were 
retained  in  familieg  for  diversion  as  well  as  male,  thoogli  not  so 
oommonly ;  and  there  wonld  be  as  much  reason  to  expect  one  of 
the  fcwmer  in  the  sheriff's  household  as  in  thai  of  mj  other  per- 
>on"  (DonCE— in  oppo&tion  to  a  note  of  Bitson). 
fool  nil  htavea  hath  tent  me/ortune — Call  me  not,  iii.  30 :  "  Alluding 
to  the  common  saying  [which  maj  be  traced  up  to  classical  anti- 
qnitj],  that/odb  are  Fortune's  favourita"  (Malone). 
tool,  Ac— What  u  he/or  a;  sea  What  ia  he  for  a  fool,  4c 
tool's  Soft  u  MM  Aoi—A,  iv.  467 ;  Aeeord^  to  thtfooV*  lolt,  iii.  73  : 
Bay  givee  "  A  fool's  bolt  is  soon  shot.  Defoljuge  brieve  untenee. 
GalL  A  foolish  jndge  passes  a  qnick  sentence."  Proverht,  p.  108, 
ed.  1766 :  and  see  boU. 
fools*  stauee—The:  aeeear^. 

fOOl-hegg^d  patience,  ii.  13 :  "  She  seems  to  mean,  hj  'fool-hegg'd 
patience!  that  j>a(ienM  which  is  so  near  to  idioiical  nmplieiiy,  that 
jonr  next  relation  [or  any  one  who  chose  to  do  so]  would  take  ad- 
Tantage  from  it  to  repreaent  70a  as  a/ool,  and  beg  the  guardianship 
of  yonr  fortune"  (Johnson)  :  see  beg  ui—Yoa  camutt. 
foot,  to  seise  with  the  fool :  Stoop'd  at  to  foot  im,  vii.  718. 
foot,  to  strike  with  the  foot,  to  kick,  to  spurn  :  foot  me  at  you  tpum 

a  itranger  cur,  ii.  356 ,-  foot  her  home  again,  viL  689. 
toot,  to  tread,  to  walk :  Bwithold fooled  Ihriee  the  old,  vii.  391. 
toot,  to  mora  with  meaanred  steps,  to  dance  :  Fool  itfeatly,  i.  169 ; 

foot  it,  girU,  vi.  404. 
foot,  to  fix  or  set  foot  in,  or  to  set  foot  on ;  he  it  footed  in  thit  land 
akeady,  ir.  448 ;  there  ii  pari  of  a  povxr  already  fooled,  vii.  297 ; 
the  traiton  Late  fooled  in  the  Icingdom,  vii.  310. 
foot-clot]b,  a  housing  of  cloth,  hanging  down  on  both  sides  of  a 

horae,  t.  179. 
toot-olotil  mule,  Y.  166 ;  foot-cloth  hone,  t.  405 :  animals  orna- 
mented with  n  foot-cloth. 
for,  for  that,  because :  for  they  are  tent  by  nie,  i.  295 ;  For  I  have  had 
mehfaulu,  i.  467 ;  But  for  my  hand,  at  urtattempted  gel,  &e.  ir.  28 ; 
Afid,for  my  heart  ditdained,  Ac.  ir.  121 ;  And,for  our  eoftrt,  witli 
too  great  a  court,  An.  ir.  122 ;  For  it  requires  the  royal  debt  il  lent 
gou,  T.  387 ;  For  the  it  uiilh  me,  rii.  391 ;  for  I  am  black,  vii.  424  ; 
For  we  do  fear  the  laui,  vii.  698. 
tor,  beoKwe  of:  Leave  uotAing  out  for  Unglh,  vi.  168;  For  certain 

fritndi  that  are  both  his  and  mine,  rii.  34. 
tor  eateking  cold,  L  270 ;  For  twalloaing  th^  Ireaturt  ef  the  realm,  T. 
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167;  For  going  on  deaWtnet,  Tiii,  7;  For  bboMng  Ae  fiiu  point  of 
teldom  pleatvre,  viii.  375 :  In  these  paasages/or  hu  gnnenUy  been 
gloaaed  "  for  fe&r  of,  in  preveiitioii  of  :"  but  H<me  Tooke  mmin' 
tuns  that /or  ii  properly  a  nonu,  and  hu  always  one  and  the  Bame 
meaniiig,  viz.  "cause;"  bo  that,  aooording  to  his  explanation  of 
the  word,  the  came  of  LncAtta's  taking  np  the  papvs  was  that  ihey 
might  not  calch  cold;  the  caute  of  the  Captain's  damming-ap  Pole's 
month  was  that  it  might  not  twalkno  the  treaeure  o/lht  realm;  the 
caute  of  Pericies's  being  advined  to  desist  was  that  ht  might  Ttot  go 
on  dealh't  net;,  and  the  caiue  of  the  rich  man  not  everj  honr  sqT' 
vejdng  his  treasure  is  that  he  may  not  hbint  the  fine  point  qf  seldom 
pleaeure;  philologers,  howerer,  aie  far  from  agreed  abont  the  ety- 
mology of /or,-  see  Webster's  Z}ict,  Latham's  ed.  of  J()An«m'ti>vc<. 
Ad. 

for  and,  equivalent  to  and  alto,  vii.  195 :  see  note  ijS,  tiL  237. 

for  mt,  for,  or  on,  my  part :  Faith,  ttone/or  me,  ir.  121. 

for  thg  hand— The  Uly  I  condemned,  "  I  condemned  the  lily  for  pre- 
Boming  to  emulate  the  whiteness  of  thy  hand"  (Malohb),  viiL  398. 

for  iDhg,  beoanie,  for  this  reason  that,  i.  293 ;  U.  28 ;  iiL  147 ;  ir.  167  ; 
tL  318 ;  Tiii.  322,  458  (twice),  4S0 :  see  note  59,  ii.  62. 

forage,  and  run,  ir.  63 :  see  note  iiS,  ir.  96. 

forbid,  tmder  a  cum,  f<n8poken,  hewitohed :  3e  th<dt  live  a  man 
forbid,  Tii  8. 

force— {y,  Of  necessity,  necessarily :  We  must  of  force  diepente,  iL 
167 ;  of  force  she  must,  ii.  292  ;  qf force  must  yield,  ii.  396  ;  of  force 
J  must,  ii,  405  ;  of  force,  must  knoic,  iii.  478 ;  /(  must  of  force,  iv. 
232  ;  muit,  of  force,  giveplace  to  better,  vi.  672. 

force,  to  regard,  to  care  for,  to  heed:  j/ou force  not  lofomeear,u. 
223 ;  I  force  not  argument  a  elraai,  viii.  316. 

force,  to  enforce,  to  nrge:  When  he  would  force  it,  i.  480;  force 
them  with  a  conitancg,  V.  530;  Whg  force  you  this  f -ri.  192. 

force,  to  staff :  force  him  with  praises,  vi.  42 ;  maliceforced  with  ml, 

force,  to  strengthen :  Were  they  notfore'd  with  thote  that  should  be 

ours,  Tii.  67. 
force  perforce,  "  Force  foro^e.  Of  force,  qf  necetiitie,  will  he  mil  he, 

in  tpila  of  hit  teeth"  (Cotgrave's  Fr.  and  Engl.  Diet.),  iT.  366, 377 ; 

T.116:  compare  first /opce  and  jjci/orce. 
fordo,  to  nndo, to  destroy, Tii.  19e;/or>ioM,Tii.  131,468;>nfirf,Tii. 

344 ;  fordone  (oTercome),  iL  321 ;  vii.  345. 
fore-end  of  my  time — The,  The  fore  part,  th«  ear)y  part  of  my 

time,  vii.  678. 
foregoers,  progenitors,  ancestors,  iii.  233. 
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fbrehsnd  nn—The,  Th«  pnrioiui  sin,  iL  119. 

forehand -aliaft,  ir.  356:  "An  utow  pirtieulftTl;  formed  for 
•booting  Btnught  forvud ;  ooaoeminK  whiiA  A»ih«m  [in  hii  To3»- 
phihu}  uys,  that  it  ihonld  be  big-breuted.  His  M»oimt  it,  bow 
erer,  rsthei  obBonre,"  &o.  Nwea'a  Qlou. 

forehead  At  low  at  ahe  toould  mth  it— Her,  vii.  542  :  Me  note  95^ 
«i.  612. 

fbrehorse  to  a  moek-'The,  iii.  223 :  "  The/orvAorM  of  %  teua  WM 
gaily  omuoented  with  tufta  and  ribbons  and  bella.  Bertram  com- 
^aina  that,  bediaeued  like  one  of  these  ■niin»U^  he  will  have  to 
■qnire  ladiet  at  the  conrt,  inttead  of  achieving  bononr  in  the  wan" 
(Stauhtok). 

foreign  man  ttill — K^t  him  a,  "  Kept  him  out  of  the  king's  pre- 
Mnce,  employed  in  foreign  embaanee"  (Johnson),  t.  613. 

forOBtall'd  remwnon — A  ragged  and,  iv.  390 :  Johnson  thinks  that 
"perhaps  hj/ortalalFd  remiuion  he  [the  author]  ma;  mean  a  par- 
don begged  bj  a  Toluntai;  oonfeasiati  of  offence  and  anticipBtiaii. 
of  tiie  charge '."  aocording  to  Mason,  both  here  and  in  Maaainger 
{The  Duke  0/ Milan,  act  iii.  sc.  1,  and  The  Bondman,  act  iii.  so.  3,— 
Workt,  »oL  i.  p.  282,  vol.  ii.  p.  69,  ed.  Gifford,  1813)  "a/oreitalFd 
remitiion  seems  to  mean,  a  temission  that  it  is  predetermined  shall 
not  be  granted,  or  will  be  rendered  nagatoT7 :"  Malone  belieTes 
that  hwe  '^faralalTd  only  means  atked  before  t(  if  granted:"  Ur. 
Knight  explains  aforutalCd  remiition  by  "  a  pardon  snpplioated, 
not  affeced  freely  :"  sea  ragged, 

forfeit,  to  ttsn^resa,  to  offend  :  ilill  forfeit  in  the  tame  kind,  i.  488. 

forfeit,  lovtreign,  of  my  lervant'i  lift— The,  t.  383  :  "He  means  the 
rtmiuion  of  the  forfeit"  (Johnson). 

forfeits,  penalties,  punishments :  Remit  iky  other  farfeitt,  i.  521. 

forfeits  in  a  barber'e  ghop— Like  the, i.  b\5 :  "[Barbers']  shope  wer« 
[daoM  of  great  resort,  for  passing  away  time  in  an  idle  manner. 
By  way  of  enforcing  some],kind  of  r^nlarity,  and,  perhaps,  at  least 
as  mnch  to  promote  drinking,  certain  laws  were  nsnally  hong  np, 
the  transgression  of  which  was  to  be  pnnished  by  apecifio  for- 
feitnres.  It  is  not  to  be  wondered,  that  laws  of  that  nature  were 
as  often  laughed  at  as  obeyed."  Hares's  Glois.  in  "  Forfeits,"  &o, : 
Steerens  prononnced  the  metrical  list  of  forfeits  pnbliahed  by  Ken- 
rick  to  be  a  forgery :  bat  it  would  seem  that  they  are  not  wholly  so. 
"  Upwards  of  forty  years  ago,"  aays  Moor,  "  I  saw  a  string  of  such 
rules  at  the  tonsor's  of  Aldeiton,  near  the  sea.  I  well  recollect  the 
following  lines  to-have  been  among  them  ;  as  they  are  also  in  those 
of  Narea  [i.«.  those  cited  from  Renriok  by  Nares  in  his  Gloei.'],  aaid 
to  haTO  been  oopied  in  Northallerton  in  Torksbire  ; 

'  Sbctt  oome,  first  serre — then  oome  not  late,'"  iie. 

Stiffolk  Word;  Ice.  1S3S,  p.  ISS. 
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forfend,  to  forbid,  to  prohibit,  to  sTert,  iii.  431 ;  iv.  160 ;  v.  76, 163, 
267 ;  yi.  295 ;  TiL  459, 464,  729  ;  fotf ended,  vii.  333. 

forgetive,  inTentive,  ir.  375. 

fbr^t  P — Hou>  come*  it,  Michael,  you  are  iftu*,  Hoir  cornea  it,  Mi- 
chael, that  yon  h&ve  thoa  forgot  jonraelf  ?  viL  409. 

fork,  a  barbed  arrow-head, — a  barbed  arrow  {vf»  forked  heada) : 
thmigh  the  fork  invade  The  region  of  my  heart,  vii.  253, 

fork,  a  forked  tongue  :  the  toft  and  tender  fork  Qf  a  poor  tBorm,  i. 
477;  Adder's  fork,  •ru.l.G. 

forked,  homed :  o'er  head  and  tare  afork'd  one  (a  CQOkold),  iiL  426  ; 
thia  forked  plague  (onckold'a  harua),  vii.  424. 

forked  heade,  iii.  21 :  "  The  barbed  or  forked  head  of  an  arrow.  Fer 
deJUtche  a  Oreille*."  Cotgrxve'E  Fr.  and  Engl.  Diet.:  "  Item  the  zix. 
daye  [of  Angost  1530]  paied  to  a  woman  in  rewarde  that  gave  the 
1dag  forked  hedde*  for  his  Crosbow  . . .  xy«."  The  Privy  Puree  Ex- 
pence*  of  King  Henry  the  Eighth,  p.  67,  ed.  Nicolas. 

lOXlSB  preeaget  enoiB—Whoie  face  betieeea  A«r,  vii.  326:  '^Whotefaee 
belineen  her  forks,  t.  e.  her  hand  held  before  her  face,  in  sign  of 
uodeatj,  with  the  fiogerB  spread  ont,  forky"  (Warbubton)  :  "  The 
Gonatrnction  is  not '  Whose  face  between  her  forka,'  &c.,  bat  *  Whose 
face  presages  snow,'  &o.  The  following  expression,  I  believe,  every 
body  but  Mr.  Warbnrton  naderstands ;  and  he  might,  if  he  had 
read  a  little  farther  ;  which  wonld  have  saved  him  this  ingeniona 
note.  Bee  in  Timon,  act  iv.  hg.  3  ; 

'  Whose  blosh  doth  thaw  the  oonaecratad  enow 
That  lies  on  Dian'g  ]«p"' 
(Edwaeds)  :  "  To  preserve  the  modesty  of  Mr.  Edwards's  happy 
explanation,  I  can  only  hint  a  reference  to  the  wori foureheure  in. 
Cotgntve's  Dictionary"  (Steetens):  Warborton'a  inter^nntatlon 
of  this  paaaage  has  more  recently  been  adopted  by  a  gentleman 
(Hr.  W.  C.  Jonrdain — in  TraneacUon*  of  the  Philological  Society, 
1857,  p.  134),  who  maintaina  that  the  lady  in  our  text  is  looking 
through  her  fingers  just  as  a  woman  is  represented  doing  at  the 
dmnken  and  naked  Ifoah  in  a  picture  by  Gouoli  in  the  Campo 
Santo,  and  as  maids  are  said  to  do  at  a  certain  object  in  Jonson^ 
Sad  Shepherd:  but  qy.  if  Whotefaee  between  her  fork* — i.e.  "Whoae 
face  half  concealed  by  her  fingers" — presaget  enoin  reads  as  a  com- 
plete  aentenee  ?  and  if  it  be  oonaidered  as  snch,  can  pretaget  enow 
mean  anything  else  than  "  preaages  a  fall  of  snow"  ?  Berides,  does 
not  Whole  face  preiages  inow  bettceea  her  fork*,  i.e.  "  Whose  faoe 
^■eaagea  that  snow  lies  inter  femora,"  agree  better  than  the  oth^ 
conatmction  and  explanation  of  the  passage  with  what  presentiy 
follows, — Down  from  the  vxust,  &c.  ? 

form  that  they  cannot  tit  at  eate  on  tht  old  bench —  Who  Hand  to  much 
on  the  HAD,  A  quibble  on  the  donble  meaning  of /orm,  vi.  419. 
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formal,  "  reUining  the  pioper  and  MMtiti>l  chaimoteristio"  (Jolm- 
taa.'aZHel.y,n,^ttti,ua«:  To  make  of  him  a  formal  man  again  {"io 
brii^  him  back  to  hia  setuea,  uid  the  fomu  of  iober  beh&vionr, 
80,  in  Meatvrt  for  Meature,  '  informal  women,'  for  jnct  the  con- 
buy,"  Stebtens),  ii.  46 ;  aiiy  formal  capacity  ("any  ona  in  his- 
wnHC,  any  one  whoM  eapaeity  is  not  diauianged,  01  ont  of  form" 
Bteetens),  iii  367;   the  formal  Vice  (the  Vice  nho  "pnta  on  a 
formal  demeanonr,"  Theobald  ;  "peth^w  meani  the  thraed,  the 
wtwifib  Vice,"  Halone  ;  "the  regular  Vice,  aooording  to  the  form 
of  the  old  dramaa,"  Narea'i  Olou.,  mb  "  Iniquity ;"  "the  Vice 
who  Goadncts  himself  according  to  a  Bet  form,"  Eniqht),  t.  394 
(we  Viet— Like  to  the  old,  Ac.)  ;  Not  like  a  format  man  (a  "  decent, 
ngulor"  man,  Jobmsoh  ;  "a  man  in  his  itnie*"  Steevinb;   "a 
man  inform,  i.e.  thape,"  Ualohe  ;  a  man  "in  a  right  form,  an 
nmal  ihape,"  Naren'a  Olou.'),  vii.  526. 
former  enngn,  vi.  678 :  tee  note  100,  ri.  707. 
former /ortuii«—^,  tL  230 :  we  note  148,  ti.  276. 
forslow,  to  delay,  to  loiter,  t.  264. 
forspent,  ezhanrted,  ir.  315 ;  t.  262. 
forspoke,  spake  against,  gainsaid,  vii.  548. 
fortllCOmillg,  in  custody :   Tour  lady  ii  forthcoming,  t.  133. 
forthrlg'llt,  a  straight  path  :  Or  hedge  aiidefrom  the  direct  forth- 
right, vi.  67;  Through forOi-rightt  and  meanders  ("The  passage  is 
explained  by  the  fact  of  the  aOnsion  being  to  an  artificial  maze, 
sometimes  conitrncted  of  straight  linee  (forth-righia),  aometimee 
of  dndee  (meandera),"  Knioht),  i,  214, 
forty,  used  aa  "the  familiar  nmnbeT  on  many  oocauons,  where 
no  rery  exact  reckoning  was  neoeaeary"  (Bteevehb)  ;  "  Anciently 
adopted  to  express  a  great  many"  (Btacnton):  /orf^  shillinge,  i. 
350;  The  Bumour  of  Forty  Fanciet,  iii,  144  (mo  Humour,  &o.) ; 
for^  pound,  iii.  390;  these  forty  yean,  n.  117;  forty  moyi,  It.  483; 
forty  year,  y,  16 ;  theee  forty  hours,  t.  538 ;  tome  forty  Iruneheanere, 
T.  669  J  forfy  <if  thtm,  Ti  187  ;  forty  paeu,  viii.  522. 
forty  pence,  no,  I  will  bet  forty  pence  that  it  does  not,  t.  617 : 
"Forty-pence  was,  in  those  days,  the  proreibial  exprearion  of  a 
■nail  wager,  or  a  small  stun.    Koney  was  then  reckoned  by  pounds, 
marks,  and  nobles.    Forty-pence  is  half  a  noble,  or  the  eiztli  part  of 
a  ponnd.    Forty  pence,  or  three  and  four  pence,  still  remuns,  in 
many  offices,  the  l^al  and  established  fee"  (STBEVEHa). 
forwearied,  worn  out,  iv.  19. 

fOBSet-seller,  one  who  sella  /ouet$  or  fatieeU  (Ft.  faaiteie),  the 
pipea  inserted  into  a  vessel  to  give  rent  to  the  liquor,  and  stopped 
up  by  a  peg  or  spigot  ("  A  foteet,  doUi  sipAo."  Coles's  Lat.  and  £itgl. 
Did.),  Ti  160. 
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foag^ht  at  tuad — At  true  a  dog  a*  «Mr,  vi,  341 :  "  An  •Qtinon  to 
bTtll-dogs,  Thoae  gensroBtj  ud  oonnge  ue  klwa;fs  shovn  hj  meet- 
ing  the  bnll  in  front,  and  seizing  his  noae"  (Johksoh)  :  Bteerens 
adds,  from  Sir  J.  Daviea  and  Mailowe'i  £^grtimi, 

"  AmongBt  the  betra  and  dogi  he  goes ; 
Where,  whilst  he  ahippiiig  eries,  >  To  head,  to  head,'"  Ae. 

Harlowe'8  Worki.  p.  SSS,  ed.  DToe,  1868. 
foul,  phin,  homely,  ngl; :  Her  amber  hmn/or foul  hata  amber  qitoted, 
ii.  199  (see  gaole);  afoul  *lut,  iii  47;  T  am  foul,  ibid.;  fowl  it 
mottfoul,  being  foul,  iii.  52  ;  at  foul  at  toot  Florenliui'  love,  m.  122 
(see  Fhrentiut)  ;  TF«re  I  har^-faootir'djoul,  TiiL  243 ;  o/I  tAiy^til, 
viiL416. 
f Onlneaa,  plainnen,  homelinees,  nglinees ;  praited  be  the  god*  for  th^ 

foulnett,  iii.  47 ;  tn  love  uilh  herfotUnttt,  iii.  52. 
toixnA.Mt  ttaUin  taf^y—No  TeatonCan,-n.&23:  see  note  st,vi584. 
found — WeU,  "Of  known,  acknowledged  ezoellence"  (Bieevens), 

"  well  fnTniafaed"  (Qbant  White — wrongly},  iii.  225. 
fonndfttion^Ood MD«  fAe,ii.lS7:  "Bnohwss theenEtomarytJiraH 
employed  by  those  who  received  alms  at  the  gates  of  religions 
honsee.    Dogberry,  however,  in  the  present  instance,  might  hare 
dEfdgned  to  iay  '  God  save  iht  founder  /' "  (Stebtenb.) 
four  houTt — An^  time  theie,  iii.  500 ;  I  uyillpeal  hit  pale  four  da^t.  It, 
497 ;  four  howt  together,  »ii.  136 ;  Fourfeaitt  are  toiwwri,  vii.  531 ; 
fattfrom  all  four  d<^t,  vii.  536 :  bcq  note  jj,  vii.  222. 
tOMtr&forlheviorld—A,iw.B96;  A  foutra  for  thine  oj^«,  ibid.:  Me 

note  105,  iv.  415. 
fox— TAou  diett  on  point  rf,  iv.  463 :  "  This  ifox]  was  a  familiar  and 
favonrite  expression  for  the  olA  English  weapon,  the  broad-swOHl 
of  Jonson'E  daya,  as  distiognished  bom  the  small  (foreign)  sword." 
Gilford's  note  on  JoMon't  Workt,  toU  iv,  p.  429 :  80  in  Webster's 
WhiU  Devil; 

"O,  what  blade  Is'tr 
A  Toledo,  or  an  English  fox  7"  Worlu,  p.  EO,  ed.  Dyee,  1867 : 
"  The  name  [fox]  was  given  from  the  eircnmstanoe  that  Andrea 
Ferrara,  and,  since  his  time,  other  foreign  sword -cntlere,  adopted  a 
fox  as  the  blade-mark  of  their  weapons.    Swords,  with  a  mnning- 
fox  rudely  engraved  on  the  blades,  are  still  oocasionally  to  be  met 
with  in  the  old-cnrioaity  shops  of  Iioudon"  (SrAUtlTOM). 
foxshlp,  onnning,  vi.  202. 
fracted,  broken,  iv.  437 ;  vi.  624. 
fractions— 7%<w  hard,  vi.  530  :  "  Flavins,  hjfracHont,  means  brolcm 

hints,  inltrrupted  sentences,  abrupt  remarks"  (Johmbon). 
fraiUB,  order,  disposition ;  frugal  nature'tframe,  ti.  121 ;  see  note  54, 
ii.l63. 
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itttanpal,  frompold  (diflment  foniu  of  the  nine  word) :  to  be/ram- 
pal,  to  be  peeviah,  froward,  tiij.  166 ;  a  verg  frampold  U/e,  a  very 
DMMj,  TKwtiotu,  tarbnlent  lifa,  i.  367. 

Trance  P  Hmb.  From  Fraaee  to  EnglanA—How  got*  all  in,  iv.  62  : 
"Tha Xing  uk»  how  all goet  ia  France;  th«  UeMsnger  catchea  iho 
word  ;oM,  And  aiuwen  that  wkaUver  ia  in  France  goa  now  tnte 
En^and"  (Johmbom). 

Francef  .../ii&er/aF«A«a(I,  <£(!.— IDWe,  ii.  28:  aoe  Introd.  to  7^ 
Camidj/  of  Errors,  iL  2. 

Frsnce,  Fmm^  getdlemiea  taould  ht  a*  tad  a*  night,  Otdyfor  toonton- 
nei»~Whtn  I  VMM  in,  ir.  46:  "I  donbt  whether  oni  author  had 
ai^  aathcnit;  for  attribnting  this  apecica  of  nftectation  to  the 
F^nud).  He  generally  aaaibes  the  maonera  of  England  to  all 
other  ooanfariea"  (Halonk)  :  The  Frenoh  ma;  or  maj  not  have 
been  the  InTeatwa  of  thin  aiiigiilar  mark  of  gentility,  which,  it  is 
TsU  known,  waa  once  hi^^y  fashionable  in  England.  Bnt  Naah, 
in  oao  at  hia  tracto,  expr«edy  mentiona  an  aMDmed  melancholy 
as  among  the  follies  which  "  idle  traTellen"  brongbt  home  &om 
X^anoe.  The  paasage  ia  very  coriona ;  "  What  ia  there  in  Frannoe 
to  be  leamd  more  than  in  England,  bnt  falsbood  in  faUowahip, 
perfeet  ilonenrie,  to  lone  no  man  bnt  for  my  pleasure,  to  sweare 
Ah  par  la  mort  Dieu  when  a  mans  hammee  are  acabd?  For  tho 
idle  Iraneller  (I  meane  not  for  the  aonldionr),  I  hane  knowen  some 
that  bane  continned  there  by  the  ipace  of  balfe  a  dozen  yeare,  and 
when  th^  oome  [camej  home,  they  hane  hyd  a  little  weeriah  leans 
face  Tnder  a  broad  Frenoh  hat,  kept  a  terrible  coyle  with  the  dnat 
in  tiie  atreete  in  their  long  oloakee  of  gray  paper,  and  spoke  Eng' 
lisfa  atnngely.  Nought  else  bane  they  profited  by  their  traaell,Bane 
bant  to  diatingoish  of  the  tme  Bordeanx  grape,  and  knowe  a  cap 
of  neate  Gasooygne  wine  from  wine  of  Orleance  ;  yea,  and  perad- 
oenture  thia  also,'to  eateeme  of  the  poxe  aa  a  pimple,  to  weare  a 
Telnet  patch  on  their  face,  and  walke  mtlaneholy  with  ttitir  armet 
folded."  Tht  Vn/ortanaU  TravtlUr,  Or,  The  Life  ofJaeke  Wilton, 
15M,  aig.  L4. 

TranciBCO— JCy,  i.  373 :  "  He  meana  :  Hy  Frtiuihrum' "  (Ualonb). 

ftank,  a  amall  encloaore  in  which  animala,  generally  boars,  were 
fattened,  a  sty  ("Frano.  A  franks  or  lUe,  lo/ted  and  fatten  hogt 
M."  GotgtaTe'a  Fr.  and  Engl.  Dirt.) :  in  the  old  frank,  ir.  337. 

firank'd  up,  atyed  np,  V.  371,  440. 

franklin,  a  freeholder,  it.  225  ;  vii.  676 ;  frankUne,  iii.  501. 

Trateretto,  tU.  305 :  A  fiend,  with  whom,  it  would  eeem.  Shake- 
•peace  became  acqoainted  from  Hannet'a  Declaration  of  egregious 
Popish  Impotbira,  1603 ;  lee  p.  49  of  that  work. 

frangrhtlng  »oiilf~The,  The  BDDla  who  compose  the  fr«i^t  or 
freigfat,  i.  177. 
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tree,  libenl :  Being  fi^  ilndf,  it  dmb  aU  othert  to,  rj.  631. 

free,  free  from  neioaB  ttiat,  ^ilUeaa ;  Mart  free  ihati  he  itjeahtu, 
iii.  443 ;  Make  mad  the  guilty,  and  ajipal  Ihe  free,  vii.  146. 

&ee  thingi,  "  vUtM  iil«ftr  from  diBtreu"  (Joukbox),  vii.  308. 

Free-town,  n.  391 :  lee  Introd.  to  Eomeo  and  Juliet,  vi.  384. 

Frenoli  crown  more — A,  i,  448  ;  Some  of  yaur  French  eroume  have 
no  hair  at  all,  ii.  274 ;  Ihe  French  may  lay  tutenly  French  erowne  ta 
one,  they  will  beat  u»;  for  Stey  hear  them  on  their  tkouldere,  iv.  476: 
quibbling  alliuioiiB  to  the  baldness  produced  bj  the  French  (veiie- 
nal)  diflease, — which  baldi)<«s  via  known  bj  the  name  of  Frmeh 

tret  me,  you  cannot  play  upon  me — Thotigh  you  mn,  vii.  163 :  "  Hen 
IB  ft  pUj  on  words,  and  a  double  meaning.  Hamlet  saja,  though 
you  can  vex  me,  you  cannot  impose  on  me;  though  you  can  flop  the 
inilrument,  ^ou  cannot  play  on  tl"  (Douce)  :  see  the  next  aitiolA. 

frets,  the  stope  of  instrnnienfa  of  the  Inte  or  gnitar  kind,  "smaD 
lengtha  of  wire  on  which  the  fingerg  press  the  strings  in  playing 
the  guitar"  (Bnsb;'B  Diet,  of  MuMcal  Termi,  third  ed.),  iii.  132. 

friend,  a  lorer — a  term  applied  to  both  aexee :  hath  got  hit  friend 
with  child,  i.  455 ;  walk  about  vriUt  your  friend,  ii.  87 ',  eome  in 
vitard  to  my  friend,  ii.  222. 

friend — At,  On  termB  of  frieadship:  all  greeUngt,  (hat  o  Jfcnv,  at 
friend.  Can  tend  hit  brother,  iii.  494. 

friend — To,  "  Ib  equivalent  to  '/or  friend.'  So  we  say  To  take  to 
mfe.  The  German  form  of  to  ^^  la  uaed  in  a  somewhat  similar 
manner,"  Ac.  (Cbaik)  :  vie  shall  have  him  well  to  friend,  tlSSO;  A» 
I  thallfind  the  time  lo  friend,  vii.  63 ;  opportunity  to  friend,  vii.  £46. 

friends  to  meet;  but  mouataint  may  be  removed,  &a. — If  it  a  hard 
matter  for,  iii.  41:  "Alluding  ironical];  to  the  proverb,  'Friends 
ma;  meet,  bat  mountains  Devec  greet.'  Eee  Bay's  Collection  [p. 
110,  ed.  1768]"  (Steevens]. 

frippery,  a  ahop  for  the  sale  of  second-hand  apparel  (Fr.frqiperie'), 
■  i.  224. 

from,  away  from,  departing  from :  thit  it  from  my  commiiiion,  iiL 
339 ;  any  thing  to  overdone  it  from  thepurpote  of  pitting,  vii,  153 ; 
from  the  imm  of  all  eiviUty,  vii.  S79. 

from  my  houte  (ifIhadif)—ii.Bl;  So,  I  commend  me  from  owhouH 
in  gri^,  viii.  S24:  The  usual  formula  at  the  condusion  of  letters 
in  8hakesp«aie's  time  was /rom  Oie  houte  of  the  writer :  as  to  the 
words,  if  I  had  it,  in  the  first  of  these  pussges,— the  same  sort  of 
joke  is  found  in  the  translation  of  the  ifentechmi,  1695,  by  W.  W. 
[William  Warner  ?] ; 

"  Xen.  What,  mine  owne  Penionloi  f 
Pen.  Yonrs  QUitHi  bodie  and  goods,  tfHiad  atty."  Big.  ■• 
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front,  A  beginmng :  vn  Aprir$Jront,  iii.  466  ;  in  (i>mM«r'*,/V«iil,  tUL 

400. 
front,  to  oppoM :  you  fovr  thall  front  them,  iv.  237 ;   tofrtmt  hi*  r«- 
Mn^w  tntA  (As  taty  groant  of  old  ^oomal,  Ti.  223 ;  Which  fr<mttd  tnm» 
ownpeaee,TU.  517. 
front  but  in  OuHfiU  TFAen  oAen  teU  Mttp»  mlh  mt,  t.  492 :  Eziduned 
bj  Johnaon,  "  I  am  bat  primui  inter  part*;  I  nh  bnt  first  in  th« 
lov  of  oonowllon ;"  on  irtiicb  explaiutioii  Umou  ronurki,  "  Thia 
was  tha  ttttj  idea  that  WoUey  wialied  to  discUim.    It  was  not  hia 
intoatioii  to  acknowledge  that  he  wm  the  first  in  Ox  row  of  ooon- 
•ellora,  bnt  that  he  waa  merely  on  a  lerel  with  the  reat,  and  itept 
in  tlte  nme  line  with  them." 
frontier,  an  ontwork  in  fortiflcation  :  The  moodg  frontier  of  a  ttr- 
trofif  brotB  (the  word  naed  metaphorieaUj),  It.  316 ;  C>f  paHtadoM, 
fivntiert,  parapeti,  it.  230. 
frontlet  on  r—  What  maktt  that,  Tii.  268  :  Afronthf  WM  a  fradiead- 
doth,  worn  framerly  bj  ladiea  at  night  to  give  amoothneas  to  their 
foreheads :  here,  of  ooDTse,  the  word  ia  equivalent  to  "  angry,  loowl' 
ing  look." 
froth  and  lime,  i.  353  :  lee  note  8,  i.  419 ;  where  Steerena  states  t^t 
"  the  first  waa  done  by  putting  loap  into  the  bottom  of  tiie  tankard 
when  they  drew  the  beer  :"  bat  I  qaeation  if  Shakespeare  allndea 
to  frothing  beer  by  mean*  of  soap  (Compare  "  Ton,  Tom  Tapitet, 
that  tap  yonr  smaU  cans  of  beere  to  the  poore,  and  j^tfiU  &en 
halftfvM  of  froth"  Ac,  Qroene's  ©uip/w  an  Ypttart  Courtier,  rig. 
F  2  reiso,  ed.  1620 : 

"WhOM  hones  insj  be  ooseo'd,  or  what  jugs 

Fill'd  t^  vitk  froth  f       Jenaon's  Sai  Inn,  set  ii.  so.  3 : 
"  I  fill  my  pota  most  duly 
mtlunt  deomt  ot  froth,  sir." 

Th*  JoUj)  Traditnan, — Dnrfey's  PiUi  to  pitrgt 
MtUmeholg,  toI.  tI.  p.  91). 

frnitfill  Ai  the  free  element»—Ai,  "  Libenl,  boantifnl,  as  the  ele- 
ments, oat  of  which  all  things  are  produoed"  (Johmsom),  rii.  412. 

frultflU  ni«at — One,  One  mpiona  meal,  i.  503. 

frnltfoUy,  folly  :  you  understand  me  T—MottfrvUfuUy,  iii.  230. 

froitftllly,  abnndantly ;  time  and  place  toill  be  fhti^lly  offered, 
Tij.  329. 

frnsll,  to  braiae,  to  break  to  piaoeo,  vi.  97. 

frustrate,  fmsbrated :  Ourfrmtrate  teanh,  i.  214 ;  Being  eofnu- 
tnxe,  Tii.  584. 

ftlll,  oomplete :  at  full,  at  fortuntUe  a  bed,  ii.  i(H  ;  What  afvUfor- 
tme,  ra.  377  ;  afuU  toUlier,  tu.  395  ;  MifttUfortume,  vii.  718  ;  fidi 
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of  face  ("  complateljr,  exabcnuitiy  bekatifiil,''  Malore),  viiL  6 ;  At 

fulUft  man,  vii.  £59. 
ftlll-fbTtmi'd,  vii.  581 :  oompare  the  {weoeding  article. 
faUfUn  :  see  gaard  aad/allam, 
folfll,  to  fiU  oomplebelr :  lAal  thtj/ are  to/ulfiWd  With  mm'*  abut*, 

Tiii.  323 ;  fulfilling  bolt*  (bolte  that  qnite  Sll  the  Bt^)Iei),  Ti  6. 
fkllSOme,  Inatfnl :  th^fuUome  euet,  ii.  365  (The  meaning  otfahoiM 

in  this  line  is  detennined  hj  what  {oecedea,  "the   ewee,  being 

rank"). 
ftOaOme  wine,  T.  446  :  MO  note  loS,  v.  473. 
rliniit6T  fxftmitory,  Qi,%fumaria  officmaUt,  a  weed  oommon  in  OOTn- 

fields,  TiL  319  \  iy.  500. 
foneralB,  -n.  294,  683 :  see  note  lol,  tL  709. 
Itimaces,  throws  oat  as  from  a  fomaoe,  vii.  652. 
fdmishings,  Tii.  293 :  Expkined  hj  Steevent "  samiOea." 
ftirred  pack,  "  a  wallet  or  knapeack  of  skin  with  the  hair  outward" 

(Johnson),  t.  170. 
fust,  to  grow  fnstjr  or  monldjr,  viL  178. 
ftistllarlail,  a  low  term  of  abnee, — formed  fratafutljt  (nirelj  not, 

aa  Steevena  oonjectnrea,  from/iMtM),  iv.  331. 


G. 

gftberdlne,  a  ooane  looae  ontw  gannent,  a  frodc  or  manUe  (Bpan. 

ganardiaa :  "  Gahan.  A  cloak*  of  Felt  far  raitue  wealhtr;  a  Gabar- 

din*."  Ootgrare'i  J^.  and  Engl.  ZKct.),i.  203,  205 ;  ii  356, 
gad  ofiteel — A,  A  pointed  inabimuait  of  steel,  a  iteel  point,  tL  326. 
g&d — Done  Upon  the,  "  Done  anddeiily,  while  the  iion  (the  pad— the 

iron  bar)  is  hot"  (B1T8ON),  vii.  258. 
gage,  a  pledge,  ir.  107, 109  (fom  timn),  110, 157, 168  (twice),  Ac. : 

"  Qagt.  A  pledge,  French.     Hence  tiie  glore  or  ganntlet  thrown 

down  in  chalLengea  was  called  a  gag*,  becanae,  by  throwing  it,  the 

ohalienger  pledged  himself  to  meet  the  penon  who  ahoold  take  it 

np."  Narea's  Glow. 
gags,  to  pledge ;  gage  them  both  in  an  imjutt  behalf,  ir.  230 ;  Halh 

left  me  gag'd,  ii.  348 ;   Wa*  gagid  by  our  long,  rii.  106. 
gage — Lay  to,  to  leare  in  pawn :  Pawn'd  hon*»t  looki,  bvt  laid  no 

leord*  to  gage,  viii.  325. 
gain-gi-vlng,  mi^ving,  vii.  206. 
gait,  wa; :  take  hi*  gait  ("  take  bis  way,  or  direct  hie  atepe,"  Btee- 

yens),  ii.  322  ;  go  your  gait,  Tii.  328. 
gait,  proceeding :  to  tuppre**  Sit  further  gait  herein,  rii  109. 
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O&lathe,  the  name  of  Hector's  hoTM,  uoording  to  the  modem 
■dditions  to  the  tale  of  Troy,  tL  94. 

gallant -springing,  "blooming,  in  the  sfsing  of  life"  (John- 
bom),  T.  378. 

Gtallian,  Omllio,  Franoh,  t.  78 ;  vii.  662. 

gftlllard,  a  qniek  tmd  lively  danoe,  "  With  lofty  tumee  and  capriols 
iu  the  kjTe"(8iTJohnDkTiea'sOi;A«itra,  Ao.it.  68),iiL  333  (three 
timee) ;  it.  431. 

galliasses,  iii.  138 :  "  OaUiau,  or  GalUatte.  A  luge  gelley  ;  A 
TeaMl  of  the  ume  oonatmetion  ee  a  g&lley,  bnt  larger  and  heavier. 
Gakaxia,  ItaUan ;  gaUtaut,  French.  Aocording  to  the  explanation 
giTen  in  Dr.  Johnson's  Dietioitary,  the  msata  of  a  galkaite  were 
tluee,  vhiob  oonld  not  be  towered  like  those  in  a  galley ;  and  the 
number  of  seats  lot  rowers  was  thirty-two."  Naree'i  Olott. 

gallimaufry,  a  strange  medley,  a  oonfnaed  jnmble,  a  hotchpotch 
(Fr.  gaUiinqfrie),  i.  362 ;  iii  476. 

gallow,  to  scare,  to  frij^ten,  Tii.  295. 

Galloway  wtgs,  "  common  hackneys"  (Johnson),  It.  346. 

gallowglaaaes,  heavy-armed  foot-soldien  of  Ireland  and  of  the 
Western  Isles,  t.  184  ;  vii.  6.  (And  see  Jamieaon's  Etym.  Diet,  of 
ths  Seotiuh  Language,  sub  "Oalloglach  :"  the  etymon  of  the  term 
ia  donbtfol.) 

galloWB,  a  rogne  (one  deserving  the  gallows),  ii.  211. 

Chun— Zlaey,  iv.  494 :  "  This  gentleman  being  sent  by  Heniy,  before 
the  battle,  to  reconnoitre  the  enemy,  and  to  find  out  their  strength, 
made  tliia  report :  '  May  it  please  yon,  my  liege,  there  are  enough 
to  be  killed,  enoogh  to  be  taken  prisoneis,  and  enongh  to  mn 
away.'  He  saved  the  king's  life  in  the  field.  Had  onr  poet  been 
^tprised  of  this  cironmstanoe,  this  brave  Welshman  would  pro- 
bably have  been  more  partionlarly  noticed,  and  not  have  been 
merely  registered  in  a  mnster-roU  of  names"  (Mii.one). 

gamester,  a  froliekiome,  adventcroos  person  :  Now  will  I  itir  thii 
gameiler,  iii.  9  ;  Sirrah  young  gameiter,  iii.  139. 

gamester,  a  faoetions  fellow,  a  wag :  Tau'n  a  merry  gametUr,  my 
Lord  Sandt,  v.  502. 

gamester,  a  prostitnte :  a  common  gametler  to  the  eamp,  iii.  282 ; 
a  gamuter  alfioa  or  at  teven,  viii.  68. 

gap  <jf  breoA—Thie,  This  month,  iv,  42. 

gaping,  shooting,  roaring  ("  Littleton  in  his  Dielionary  has  '  To 
gape  or  bawl,  ▼odferu',"  Beed)  :  leant  irow  gapitig,  v.  567. 

garboils,  tnmnlta,  ii|«o«rs,  commotions  (Vx.  garhmuUe),  vii.  50$, 
617. 
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gmrden— 7^  toorl^t  but,  Fnuoe,  IT.  608. 

garden- hoUBe,  a  Biimm«r-li<niM  (fomialf  often  naed  for  pnr- 
poua  of  intrigne),  L  fil2,  fil3  ;  Tiii.  190. 

gardon,  CcttuA't  hlnaAm  tor  gwrdon, 'd.lB7  (four  timM). 

OarglUltTia'B  mouth,  iu.  41  :  An  ftllniion  to  the  gunt  Ow^puitu 
in  the  immortal  utire  of  Btbelois. 

garlsll,  splendid,  ehining,  showy,  gaady,  t.  427 ;  yi.  433. 

gasklllB,  loose  hose  or  breeches,  iii.  335. 

gasted,  frif^tened,  -m.  27S. 

gaatZLOBS,  ghutlinesB,  tiL  458. 

gaud,  a  bswble,  a  trinket,  a  piece  of  flnetjr,  a  abowy  onument,  ii. 
809 ;  ^owb,  il  266 ;  iiL  128  ;  iT.39;  Tt57;  viii.  186. 

gaudy-night,  a  ni^t  of  featin^  and  rejoicing,  vii.  562. 

gear,  dress :  tA^Mlwa  gtar,  ii.  219. 

gear,  nutter  in  hud,  bnuneas :  FU  grow  a  talker /or  thit  gaar,  iL 
348 ;  a  good  teateh  for  thit  gear,  iL  363 ;  7o  thit  gtar,  t.  126 ;  n. 
333 ;  twHl  remedff  Ihit  gear,  v.  146 ;  Wili  Ihit  gtar  ne'er  be  mendedt 
vi.6. 

g6(tf,  stnfi:  provide  Ihit  gearfyi.  63;  goodljf  gear,m.  iiO ;  toon-tpted- 
ing  gtar,  tI.  463. 

geok,  a  fool,  a  bnbble :  made  the  matt  rtoloriovt  gtele  a»d  gull,  iii.  394. 

geok,  a  snbjeot  of  ridioole,  a  jest :  to  become  the  geek  and  tcom,  Tii. 
717. 

geese— Stnc«  I plucked,  L  409  :  "  The  allnaioii  is  to  the  sahoolbojv' 
cnatom  of  plneking  quills  ont  of  the  vings  of  geeae,  not  only  on 
the  oonunons  where  they  graae,  bnt  in  tke  markets,  as  they  hang 
by  the  neck,  from  the  hands  of  the  bnaen  who  ate  seUing  them." 
Shenoen  Mm., — apnd  HalliwelL 

geminy,  a  pair,  L  366. 

general— 7A«,  The  people,  the  mnltitnde :  The  general,  lulgeel  to  a 
wtll-witKd  king,  i  472 ;  good  or  had  vnto  the  7M«raI,vi.  23  \  ecmart 
to  the  general,  vii.  143. 

general  i*  not  Ukt  the  kive-^Wh^n  that  the,  vi  Id :  we  note  *i,  vi 
104. 

general  <if  our  gradove  tmprut,  &0.—Were  now  the,  ir.  496 :  "  The 
aUnsion  ia  to  the  Eail  of  Essex,  who  iu  April,  1699,  went  to  lire- 
land,  as  GoTemou,  to  qiieQ  the  rebellion  of  Tyrone.  On  his  de- 
partnie  a  throng  of  all  ranks  and  oonditions  pressed  rotmd  him, 
cheering  and  blessing  him.  His  retnm,  in  September  of  the  same 
year,  far  from  being  what  the  poet  here  reasonably  predicted,  was 
•eoret  and  solitary,  toe  it  bad  been  {vaoeded  by  dissster"  (GiujtT 
White). 
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ffeneral  gtitder~The, "  The  oommon  imoe  of  the  people"  (Johmsoii)  , 

TU.187. 
general  tmU»—Owr,  "  Onr  eommon  olowiu"  (Johnbon),  tL  192. 
generation,  children,  oSiprmg :  Aat  make*  hit  gtneralicm  ommm 

To  gorge  hit  appeUU,  vii.  262. 
generosity,  high  birth :  To  break  lU  heart  ofgnurotUs  ("  To  gin 

the  finml  blow  to  the  noble*,"  Johnsom),  -n.  140. 
generous,  noble :   The  generout  and  gravut  eitiMM,  L  606 ;   At 

geaerouM  ulaitdert,  fii.  424. 
Qenins  tmd  Ihe  mortal  iiutrumtaf—Tha,  tL  632 :    "  Apperentlj, 

by  the  gemut  we  m«  to  nsdeistand  the  oontnnng  and  immortftl 

mind,  And  oioet  probably  the  mortat  nutmrnenU  are  the  earthy 

pusionB''  (Gkaik). 
genneta,   honaa, — properlj,   Bpaniih  honea,  of  the  raoe  of  the 

Bazba,  TiL  378. 
Qentile,  and  no  Jm0 — A,  ii.  369  :  "A  jeat  arisng  from  the  amln- 

gnitj  of  Oentile,  which  aigniflea  both  a  heathen,  and  one  well  bom" 

(Johnbon). 
gentle,  of  liberal  tank :  In  whoee  eiuxeu  (Buocenibn)  tM  are  y«Hlb, 

iiL432;  He»iSdi»w»gtiUle,1»Him^ortii»ali,-iu.iK;  magmitJmr 

Man  my  dog.  It.  486. 
gentle,  and  notfeatful—Se'i .-  KDfetafal—B^i,  &e. 
gentle  hU  condition,  "  adravoe  him  to-  the  ntok  of  a  gentlemaa" 

(JOBNBON),iT.  481, 

gentleman  of  the  very^it  iouu—A,  vi  418:  Aooordiog  to  Stee- 
TBDB,  "  a  gentleman  of  the  flnt  rank,  of  the  fint  eminenoe  among 
thaao  dnellitts :"  aocordingto  Mr.  Staunton,  "  a  gentleman-Mbolar 
of  the  Terj  first  school  of  fencing ;"  while  Hr.  Halliwell  and  Hr. 
Gnnt  White  adopt  the  perhaps  doabtfnl  explanation  which  I  gare 
long  ago,  vis.  "  a  gentleman  of  the  yerj  first  rank,  alias  an  upstart 
(dkiw,  a  nobody ;"  ui  ezpluution  to  which  I  was  led  bj  finding 
in  Fletdier'B  WoToaa't  Prite,  aot  iv.  ec'I, 

"...  bat  to  be  made  ■  whim-wham, 
A  jib-oTBok,  mi  a  BetUleman  o'  the  Jbnt  Koit**, 

alto  in  Cotgrare'a  Ft.  and  Engl.  Diet.  "  Oentilhomme  de  Tille.  A 
GvntUnuM  of  the  fret  head,  on  «p»lart  GentlemoK  /"  ftnd  in  Oolea^ 
Lot.  and  Engl.  Diet.  "  An  npetart  Gentleman,  a  Qentleman  of  the 
flnt  head,  homo  novtu,  a  *e  ortite." 

gentlea,  gentlefolks :  Will  you  go,  gentUaf  i.  380 ;  bvl,  gentle*,  agree, 
iL  181  ;  the  gantlet  are  at  their  game,  ii.  196 ;  Gtntlee,  m^hinla  you 
fivmt,  m.  1*6;  Bui  pardon,  gentle*  all.  It.  421 ;  the  teen*  It  notp 
Iran^orted,  gmtlee,  if.  434. 

gentry, oomptoiianoe, ematmj :  To thouivt  to  much genlrjf,\ii.  132. 
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gentry,  "rank  deriTed  from  inheritanoe"  (JohnMn'a  ITieL),  niik 
■B  geotlefoUn :  the  article  of  thy  gentry,  i.  361 ;  tohieh  no  leu  adonu 
Our  gentry,  Ac.  iii  432 ;  gentry,  titU,  wiidom,  vi.  183. 
George,  the  figoie  of  Baint  G«oi^  on  honebock  worn  bj  Knights 

of  the  Garter,  t.  166,  434  (twice). 
gonuaili  a  "  brother,  otis  approaching  to  a  biothra'  in  peanailtj  of 
blood"  (Johnson's  Diet)  :  german  to  Ae  lion,  vi.  559 ;  geim^  for 
germatu  (relations),  Tii  378. 
QBrmail  clock,  ttiU  a-repairing — Like  a,  ii.  187:  So  in  Jansan's 
Silait  Woraan,  Otter  sajs,  "  ^e  takea  herself  asnnder  itill  when 
she  goes  to  bed,  into  H«ne  tirentf  boxes ;  and  abont  n«act  da; 
noon  is  put  together  again,  tike  a  gr«at  German  olook ;"  on  irtiich 
ponage  GiSord  remarks,  "These  and  aimilar  alliuionB  to  the  «am- 
brons  and  oomplioatad  machinar;  of  the  first  docks  (which  we 
reo^Ted  firam  German;)  ai«  very  frequent  in  onr  old  dramatists." 
Jonaon's  World,  toL  iii.  p.  432. 
German  ffwUing  in  leater-work—The,  iy.  333  :  The  representation 
of  a  German  boar-hnnt, — perhaps,  of  some  partimilar  boar-hnnt 
(wiOi  no  reference,  sorely,  to  the  legend  of  the  Wild  Hnntaaian), 
executed  in  water-colonr  (or  distemper  ?)  on  cloth. 

germsne,  or  german,  related,  akin :  thou  that  are  germane  to  him, 
iii.  488  ;  more  german  to  the  matter,  vii.  204. 

OermttUB  (jenr«  to  haee  three  of  your  horiet:  the  duke  himttlfwill 
he,  &C. — The,  i.  400;  fAcre  ie  three  cozen-germane  that  hat  cozened, 
Ad.  i.  405 :  see  dnke  de  Janaany — A. 

Germany,  eon  dearly  vjitnees—The  upper,  v.  563 :  "  AUnding  to  the 
hereej  of  Thomas  Hnntxer,  which  spmng  np  in  Saxony  in  the  yean 
1521  and  1522.  See  an  account  of  his  tenete  in  Alexander  Boss's 
Yieie  of  all  Religione  in  the  World,  6th  edit.  p.  398,  Aa."  (Gkey.) 

germena,  germs,  seeds,  vii.  47,  294. 

geat  prefia'd  for'*  parting — To  let  him  there  a  month  behind  the.  To 
detain  him  there  a  month  beyond  the  time  prescribed  for  his 
departure,  iii.  421 :  In  a  rt^al  "  progress"  the  lodgings  and  stages 
for  rest  were  called  geeti  (from  Vbe  Fr.  gitle) ;  and,  as  Nares  (in 
Olou.)  lenMrks,  the  table  of  the  gettt  limited  not  cnly  the  placw, 
but  tlie  time  of  staying  at  eaoh. 

gestB,  exploits,  TiL  571. 

get  tmdwt  him,  get  witiiin  his  guard,  doae  with  him,  ii.  44. 

ghost,  a  dead  body :  see  timely-parted  ghott. 

ghosted,  haunted  as  a  ghost,  rii.  529. 

giant — Some  moUifteation  for  your,  iii.  340 :  "  Ladies,  in  romance, 
are  guarded  by  giants,  who  repell  all  improper  or  troublesome 
advances.  Tiola,  seeing  the  waiting-maid  so  eager  to  oppose  her 
message,  entreats  Olivia  to  paoii^  her  giant"  (Johnson)  :  "  Tiola 
likewise  alludes  to  Mm  diminutive  sise  of  Maria"  (Stzetekb). 
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gib— j1,  tu.  172  ;  at  mdaneholf/  ai  a  gib-aU,  ir.  212 :  A  gib  or  m  gib' 
eat  is  tm  old  male  oat, — gib  beii%  tha  contraction  of  Gilbert  ("  A 
gibba  (or  old  male  eat).  Maeon"  Cotgiave's  Ft.  and  Engl.  Diet  : 
"A  Gib-cat,  Cbluj,/«Iu  mat^  Golea's  Lot.  and  Engl.  Diet)  :  Ba.j 
giTsi  "  A«  melanoholy  as  a  gib'd  [a  oorraptioii  of  gib"]  oat."  Pro- 
verbi,  p.  224,  ed.  1768. 

gibbets  on  the  brewer'i  bucket—Se  that,  ir.  SSI :  "  Thia  allndea  to 
the  manner  id  (Krrywg  a  banel,  b7  putting  it  on  a  iling,  iriiioh  ii 
thna  deKfibed  by  R.  Holme  :  '  The  alinga  are  a  strong,  thick,  yet 
short  pole,  not  above  a  yard  and  an  half  long :  to  Uie  middle  ia 
fixed  a  stroi^  plate  with  a  hole,  in  which  is  pat  a  book  ...  on  &ia 
hook  ia  [are]  fastened  two  other  short  chains,  with  broad-pointed 
hooks,  with  them  clasping  the  ends  of  the  baireli  aboTO  the  heads, 
the  barrel  is  lifted  np,  and  borne  by  two  men  to  any  place,  as  is 
shewed  Chap.  T.  No.  146.'  Acad,  of  Armory,  B.  iii.  chap.  vii.  §  121. 
Heat  people  who  live  in  London  hare  seen  the  operation,  in  taking 
a  banel  from  the  draj,  which  ia  exactly  ropreaented  bj  Holme's 
figure.  It  ia  erident,  that  to  hang  or  gibbet  a  barrel  on  the  pole,  in 
this  manner,  moat  bo  done  bj  a  quick  movement,  so  aa  to  attaeh 
botli  hooks  at  onoe."  Naree's  Glott. 

grig,  a  kind  of  top  ("  Uosoolo  ...  a  lop,  a  gigge  or  iwirk  that  ehUdrea 
play  with."  Florio's  Ttal.  and  Engl.  Diet. :  "  Tonpie.  A  gig,  or  ca*t- 
ing-lop."  OotgraWs  Fr.  and  Engl  Diet.),  ii.  201,  209  (twioe). 

giglet  (or  giglot),  wanton,  giddy :  a  giglet  weneh,  t.  64  ;  0  giglet 
Farlme,  vii.  672. 

giglsta  (or  giglott),  wantons,  jadea :  Away  with  IhoK  giglett,  i,  fil6 
("AQiggle.orO^let.  GadrouilUltt."  ...'^Qwiiow\i»bi»:  A  atinx, 
gigie,  fiirt,  ealUt,  Oixie;  {a  famed  word,  applgabU  to  amy  meh 
eatlelli."  Gotgrare's  Fr.  and  Engl.  Diet.:  "A  Giglet, /iwnMwpeftt- 
lant."  CoWs  Lat.  and  Engl.  Diet.). 

gild  the  facet  of  the  groom*  withal;  For  it  muet  »eem  their  guilt — Ftl 
(with  a  qnibble  on  gitd  and  guilt),  viL  24  ;  gilt  with  Frenchmea'g 
blood,  lY.  21 :  "  To  gild  any  thing  with  blood  ii  a  vecy  common 
phrue  in  the  old  plays"  (Stebtbnb)  :  "At  this  we  shall  not  be 
sorpriaed,  if  we  recollect  that  gold  was  popularly  and  very  gener- 
ally styled  red,"  Narea's  Glou. :  and  see  golden  blood,  Ac. 

glided  '«n> — Thit  grand  liquor  that  hath,  i.  234 :  Gilded  is  a  cant 
K^iresmott  for  "  drunk ;"  and  in  grand  liquor  there  is  au  allusion 
to  the  grand  elixir  of  the  alcbemista :  compare  medicine  hath  With 
hit  tijust  gilded  thee — That  great 

gilded  puddle,  Til.  609  :  "  On  all  puddlea  whera  there  is  much  mix- 
ture of  nrine,  aa  in  stable-yards,  &c.  thme  is  formed  a  film,  which 
reflectfl  all  the  priamatio  coloura,  and  reoy  [aitioipally  yellow,  and 
oth^  tdngea  of  a  golden  hue."  Naiea's  Glou. 
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gillyvors— CbmoA'OTM  and  itreak'd,  iu.  468;  giUyvor*,  iii.  469: 
"  GiUofer  or  Gelofer.  The  old  dwq«  for  tha  whole  olaaa  of  coniA- 
tiona,  pinks,  uid  sweet-williuiu ;  from  the  French  girqfie,  which 
ia  itself  oorrnpted  from  the  Latin  eariophyllum.  Se«  an  unple 
kocoont  of  tham  in  Lite's  Dodoetu,  pp.  172-175.  In  lAugfaam's 
Qardtn  of  Health  they  ore  called  galo/er:  Bee  p.  281.  Our  modem 
word  giUyfioaer  ia  oorrnpted  from  this.  Bee  Slacht  Oillo/er  in 
Ljte's  Dodoeiu,  p.  168.  They  were  called  itock  from  being  kept 
botii  Buminer  and  winter."  Naree's  GIoh.  :  "  CamaUont  and  Gillo- 
Don,  or  giliuflowera,  belong  to  the  genu  Dianthns,  and  were  well 
known  in  the  time  of  Bhakapere.  Parkinaon,  in  his '  Oarden  of  all 
■orta  of  Pleaaant  Flowera,'  dedicated  to  the  Qneen  of  Chatlea  I., 
and  pnbliahed  in  1629,  sayi  that '  oamatione  and  gilloflowera  be  the 
chiefeat  flowera  of  acoount  in  all  one  English  gardens  ;*  and  he  calla 
them  (he  pride  ofow  EingUtk  garden*,  and  the  queen  of  delight  and 
vffioweri,  and  adds :  '  They  flower  not  nntil  the  heat  of  the  year, 
whidi  ia  in  Joly,  and  oontinne  flowering  nntil  the  oolda  of  die 
aatomu  oheok  them,  or  nntal  they  have  wholly  ontapeot  them- 
aelvea ;  and  theae  fair  flowen  are  naually  inareaeed  by  sUp$.'  He 
also  diatingniahea  them  from  the  gUloflower  called  stock  gilloTor. 
0«rude,inhia  'Herball,'deeaibing  thecamatlon-gilloflonre.aaya: 
'  On  the  top  of  the  atalka  do  grow  rery  fair  flowers,  of  an  excellent 
Bweet  amell,  and  pleasant  carnation  colonr,  whereof  it  took  hia 
name.'  Tnsser,  in  '  Five  Hnndred  Points  of  Good  Husbandry,' 
notices  gilloflowers  red,  white,  and  carnation,  aa  distinct  from  wall 
gilloflowen  and  stock  gilloflowers,  and  adda ; 


^teoMT,  in  ■  Hobbinol'a  Dittie'  IThe  Shepheardt  CaUnder,  April] 
haa  ttie  foBowing ; 

'  Bring  hither  the  pink  and  purple  aaUnmbins, 

With  gillTflawen ; 
Bring  sweet  cBTnations  [Bring  oonmations],  and  lagt  in  wine, 
Wom  of  paiamonni.' 

Sir  W.  J.  Hooker's  'Britiah  Flora,'  toL  i.  p.  177,  nnder  Dianlhut 
OaTyophyllut  (oIoTe-pink  carnation,  or  clove  gillyflower),  aaya; 
'  Few  peiBona,  on  seeing  this  plant,  as  it  grows  on  old  walls,  would 
aappose  it  was  the  origin  of  one  of  the  '  faicsst  flowera  of  the  sea- 

'  The  onrioas  ohoice  olave  July  flower,' 
or  carnation  of  onr  gardens,  with  its  endless  diveraity  of  colour  and 
bam ;  yet  such  it  ia  always  considered  to  be.'  The  streaked  gillo- 
voia,  noticed  by  Perdita,  are  prodnced  by  the  flowers  of  one  kind 
being  impregnated  by  the  pollen  of  another  kind,  and  this  art  (or 
law)  in  nature  Bhakspere  alludes  to  in  the  delicate  language  naed 
by  Perdita,  aa  weU  as  to  the  praodoe  of  inoreaaing  the  plants  by 
alipa."  Beialy's  Shahpert'e  Garden,  Ao.  p.  82. 
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gilt,  gilding,  golden  (how,  diaplttj  of  gold :  the  double  gilt  of  thU  ap- 
porbaity,  iii.  365 ;  Our  gayriMi  and  our  gilt,  iv.  482 ;  Hum  gill  hi* 
trophy,  Ti.  14fi ;  Iron  o/NapUt  hid  icith  Englith  gilt,  v.  261 ;  whea 
thou  loaet  m  My  gilt,  vi.  559. 

gilt,  moaaj:  for  the  gilt  of  France — 0  gvilt  indeed/  (with  a  quibble 
on  gill  and  guill),  iv.  434. 

gimmal-blt.  It.  479 :  This  waa  a  TCrt  of  double  bit,  in  which  the 
parts  were  united  as  in  a  gimmal-ring  (derived  by  most  from  the 
Latin  gemtltia)  :  "  There  oame  into  fashion,  towards  the  aixteeoth 
oentnr;,  a  cIbbb  of  rings  wbioh  were  eaUeA  gintmal  ritigi  or  gimraali, 
and  which,  aa  the  name  implies,  consisted  at  first  of  two  rings 
nnited  in  one,  bat  which  were  afterwards  formed  of  three,  and 
■ometimea  even  of  four  separate  rings.  When  the  rings  were  dosed 
together,  the  place  at  which  thej  fastened  was  oovered  externally 
with  the  representation  of  two  hands  clasped,  and  heuoe  the  term 
gimmal  is  often  applied  to  a  single  ring  when  it  bears  this  parti- 
enlar  devioe"  (Wbidht)  :  Compare  joint- n'ni;. 

gimmers,  a  gimnraok,  a  qnaint  oontrirance  (akin  to,  if  not  a  ooT- 
mption  of,  gimmal:  see  the  preceding  article),  v.  11. 

gin,  to  begin,  vii.  68 ;  giiu,  i  217 ;  viL  6, 124,  661 ;  viii.  41. 
ging,  a  gang,  i.  39S. 

('•Amd  jojne  with  7011  ^ginge  of  lusty  Iftdds. 


In  all  our  ginge  wee  are  but  sixt;  Ave." 

EeTWOod's  Fair  Maid  of  tht  Wi$t,  Part  First,  IflSl; 
pp.  40,  48. 
"  Who  still  led  the  HQstlobe  Qing" 

Drsjton's  SAgiA/anb  3iTtna,  p.  I4S ;  appended  to 
Tht  SattaiU  of  Agineowrt,  Ac  1S37: 
But  the  word  is  of  gr«at  antiqni^.) 
gingerly,  nicely,  carefully,  i.  269. 

gipay'S  liut—To  cool  o,  vii  497 ;  Like  a  right  gipty,  hath,  alfatl  and 
looM,  Ac.  vii  574 :  In  the  first  of  these  passages  "  giptg  is  used  both 
in  the  original  meaning  for  an  Egyptian,  and  in  ita  accidental  sense 
for  a  had  umman"  (Johnson)  :  in  the  second  passage  "There  is  a 
kind  of  pan  arising  from  the  corraption  of  the  word  Egyptian  into 
gipty.  The  old  law-books  term  such  persona  sa  ramble  abont  the 
coontry,  and  pretend  skill  in  palmistry  and  fortane- telling,  Eggp- 
ttant"  (Sib  J.  Hawkins)  ;  and  see/tui  and  loote. 
gird,  a  sarcasm,  a  gibe,  iii.  176 ;  t.  40  (see  kindly). 
gird,  to  gibe,  to  taont,  iv.  320 ;  vi.  142. 

girdle  brtai~IpTay  God  my,  iv.  262 :  "  Allnding  to  the  old  adage, 
'  ungirt,  nnbleat' "  (SmTSNa). 
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glrdlo— f  «  kntnet  hoto  to  fcim  M»,  u.  133  ;  "  Laige  belts  were  worn 
with  the  buckle  before ;  but  for  wreatling  the  bnokle  wm  tnnied 
behind,  to  give  the  adTsnary  a  fairer  graap  at  the  girdla  To  turn 
the  backle  behind,  therefore,  wu  a  challenge"  (Holt  White)  :  "  A 
prorerbial  phrase,  given  in  this  form  b;  Bay — '  If  jod  be  angrj,  jon 
ma  J-  turn  the  buckle  of  yonr  girdle  behind  70a,'  ed.  1678,  p.  226 
[p.  175,  od.  1768] ;  in  other  words,  yon  may  change  your  t«niper  or 
humoor,  alter  it  b>  the  oppodte  aide.  It  aeema  to  have  no  con- 
nexion with  either  challenging  or  wrestling,  as  H>ine  have  aap- 
poaed ;  and  it  not  nnfreqnentlj  oocors  in  the  form—'  yon  may  tors 
your  buckle,'  without  any  mention  of  the  girdle"  (HALLrwBLL). 
Ols,  a  cormption  of  Jetut,  vii.  181. 

giVG,  to  give,  to  show,  as  armorial  bearings :  gioe  iheep  in  Uont' 
ttead,  V.  21 ;  fA«  heartt  of  old  gave  handt ;  But  our  new  heraldry  i* 
handt,  not  TuarU  (with  a  quibble  on  the  word  gaoe,  and  certainly 
withont  any  allatdou,  as  Warburton  supposed,  to  the  new  order  of 
baronets  created  by  King  JameH),  vii  431. 
("  An  Eaela  argent  in  a  field  of  blew 

Jtogeni  gave,  idiilom  the  oreat  of  l^roy,"  &a. 

Bii  J.  Haringtom's  Orlando  Furioto, 
B.  xxTi.  at.69: 
"  It  s^tes  him  that  Bogero  dare  aspire 
To  give  hia  ooat,  being  a  hardleise  boy." 

Id.  B.ZXZ.  Bt.  17: 
"  Bose  of  the  Qneene  of  Lone  belon'd ; 
En^anda  great  Unga,  dininely  moa'd, 
Oaue  Toeea  in  their  banner,"  fte. 

Bir  J.  Daviea'a  SevetUh  Hymn  a/  Aitraa;  appended 
to  Noiee  Teiptvm,  fto.  ed.  1632.— 
With  the  second  of  the  above  pasaagea  of  Bhakeapeare  may  be 
compared 

"H;  hand  shall  Dener  gine  my  heart,  my  heart  shall  giue 
my  hand." 

Wsmer'E  Aibvm*  Sttgland,  p.  388,  ed.  1G9G.) 
^ve  aim :  see  aim — Oive. 

glTO  me  your  handt,  give  me  yonr  applause,  clap  yonr  hands,  ii.  323. 
giVO  thte  the  buekUrt—I:  see  iueklat,  &c 
given  out  (AcM  amu,  resigned  these  arms,  v.  182 :  see  note  170,  r. 

224. 
glBd. — To  give  Aim,  viiL  20 :  Here  glad  wonld  seem  to  be  a  snbatan- 
tira,~-gladne*t. 

g'leek,  a  joke,  a  jeer,  asooff:  First  Mas.  What  teill  yon  give  tut  Pvt- 
No  money,  on  my/ailh  ;  but  the  gUek, — I  unll  give  you  the  mirubret, 
vi.  460 ;  gleeki,  v.  46  :  "In  some  of  the  notes  on  this  wold  it  has 
been  supposed  to  he  ooimeiited  with  the  card-game  of  gUtk;  bnt 
it  was  not  reoolleoted  that  the  Baxon  language  supplied  the  term 
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Olig,  tttdibriuK,  knd  donbtiefls  a  correBponding  varb.  Thus  gU* 
ngniflw  mt'rtA  tad  joeularitff  ;  and  gleeman  or  gligmtm,  a  minstrel 
ocjoculalor.  Qluk  waa  therefore  naed  to  ezpiew  «  atroogOT  sort  of 
iok»,  a  Koffing.  It  does  not  appear  that  the  phraae  b>  give  Ae  gluk 
waa  ever  introdooed  in  the  »bove  game,  which  waa  borrowed  bj  na 
from  the  French,  and  derived  from  an  original  of  very  different 
import  from  the  word  in  qaestion.  .  . ,  To  give  the  minttnl  is  no 
more  than  a  panniDg  phrase  for  giving  the  gltek,  Minatrela  and 
jeetati  were  anciently  called  gUekmen  or  gligmen"  (Douce)  :  "  To 
give  the  gltek  meant  to  pass  a  jeet  npon,  to  make  a  person  appear 
ridicnlooa.  To  give  the  minttrel,  which  followa,  has  no  snoh  mean- 
ing. Peter  only  moans, '  I  will  call  yon  minslfel,  and  ao  treat  jon  ;' 
to  which  the  mnaician  replies,  '  Then  I  will  give  yon  the  eervittg 
creature,'  ta  a  peraonal  reburt  in  kind."  Narea'a  Glott.  in  "  A  Oleek." 

glleek,  to  joke,  to  jeer,  to  toott,  ii.  290 ;  gleeking,  iv.  198. 

OlendOWer  U  dead— a  certain  itutance  that,  n.  3M  :  "  Glendowra 
did  not  die  till  after  King  Henry  IT.  Shakeepeare  waa  led  into 
this  error  by  Holinsbed,  who  places  Owen  Qlendowar's  death  in 
the  tenth  year  of  Henry's  reign"  (Malone). 

glib,  to  geld,  ui  438. 

globe— Thit  diilracted,  "  This  head  confused  with  thonght"  (Steb- 
tesb),  vii.  124. 

glory,  Tsonting :  haw  high  thy  glory  loicert,  iv.  22. 

Qloeter  vHA  Ihae  lelterg—Go  you  before  to,  vii.  273  :  Here  Olo»ler 
"  is  to  be  nnderstood  of  the  town  of  that  name,  aa  is  evident  from 
the  '  there'  at  the  end  of  this  speech  :  it  is  made  the  rendence  of 
Began  and  Comwal,  to  give  likelihood  to  an  ensning  scene's  action, 
— their  late  quitting  it,  and  evening  visit  to  Gloater  in  a  castle  of 
his  residence,  which  we  may  snppoae  in  iU  neighbourhood :  earls, 
in  old  time,  had  some  dominion  in  the  counties  that  gave  them 
their  titlea,  and  resided  there  nsoally"  (Gafell). 

Oloster'B  dukedom  it  tooominoiu,  v.  271 :  "  Allnding  perhape  to  tlie 
deaths  of  Thomas  of  Woodstock,  and  Humphrey,  dnkes  of  Gloster" 
(Btehtbkb). 

glove  to  Death  hiituel/,&e. — I  mil  throio  my,  "I  will  challenge  Death 
himself  in  defence  of  thy  fidelity"  (Johnson),  vL  69. 

gloves  in  my  cap— Wore,  vii.  300 :  see  second /awur. 

gloW)  to  ntake  to  glow :  To  gloie  the  delicate  eheeki,  vii.  fi21. 

gloze,  to  expound,  to  comment :  the  Freneh  tmjaitly  glaze,  Ac.  iv. 
426  ;  Haoe  gha'd,—}mt  vtperficially,  ii.  36. 

gloze,  to  flatter,  to  wheedle,  to  cajole :  the  villain  would  glote  now, 
L  616 ;  youth  and  eaee  have  taught  to  gloxe,  iv.  123  ;  Tamora  to  gloxe 
with  alt,  vi.  336 ;  /  will  gloxe  with  Aim,  viii.  9. 
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gdozea,  interpretatioDfl ;  lay  thete  ghtMet  by,  ii.  206. 
glut  him,  iw&llow  him,  i.  177. 

glutton— Z.«f  Attn  be  damntd,  lilce  tA«,  iy.  321 :  An  allnaioa  to  the 
rich  man  in  Scripture. 

giaarled,  knottj,  i.  467. 

gXtarling,  niuling,  iv.  120 ;  v.  147. 

gOinihe  tonff — To,  "  To  join  with  joa  in  70tir  ooug"  (Stbbvuis)^  ii. 

79. 
goto  the  toorld—To;  om  uwld—To  go  to  &e. 
go  lo  thy  cold  btd,  andmarmlhu,  m,  105;  Tii299:  rm  foot-note,  iii. 

105-6. 
gOBlfor  goal  o/youlh—Get,  vii.  571:  "At  ail  playi  of  buiien  tbe 

bonnduj  is  called  a  goal/  to  win  a  goal  ia  to  be  ■  miperior  in  k 

(WitoBt  of  aotiyitf"  (Johhbon). 
God  before,  Gktd  going  before,  Ck»d  aviBting,  it.  433,  463. 
God  hUu,  and  Ood  gave,  the  mark:  aee  mark,  &0. 
Oodd«/«nd,  Qod  forbid,  ii.  87, 127;  It.  113,270;  v.  411,  414. 
Ood  dild  yoii,  a  variation  of  Chd  ild  you  (nee  next  article),  vii  180. 
Ood  ild  you,  a  oorruption  of  God  yield  (requite)  you,  iii.  48,  73. 
godded  me,  deified  me,  vi.  225.  , 
god-den,  good  e'en,  vi.  161,  213  (three  timea),  336,  396 ;  God  dig- 

yoa-den  (God  gite  yoo  good  e'en),  u.  189  ;  God  gC  god-den,  ti.  396 ; 

God  ye  (give  jei)  god-den,  vi.  447 :  "  This  ulntatdon  was  naad  bj 

onr  ancestors  aa  aoon  m  noon  was  past,  after  which  time  'good 

morrow'  or  'good  day*  vu  esteemed  improper."  Narea'a  Gio*t^  in 

"  Den :"  and  see  good  den. 
Ood'B  a  good  man:  see  man.. 
Ood's  «oniie«— ity,  ii.  360 :  la  thia  a  oormptiou  of  ^  (?0(f«  tomlff 

or  of  By  Gods  eanetity  t  oi  By  God's  santi  (i.  e.  heallh)  ? 
godf  athBTB  :  Had  T  been  judge,  than  shotddet  have  had  ten  more,  Ae. 

— In  christening  thalt  thou  havt  too,  ii.  405  :  "ten  more,  i.e.  a  jury 

of  twelve  men,  to  condemn  thee  to  ba  hanged"  (Theobald)  :  Thia, 

aa  Malone  observM,  appears  to  have  been  an  old  joke. 
gold  kept  by  a  devil—A  mere  hoard  of,  ir.  376 :  "  It  waa  ancientlj 

Eopnoaed  that  all  the  mines  of  gold,  &c.  were  goarded  by  evil  apiiite" 

(Steevbns). 
gold — He  does  til  in,  "  He  is  enthroned  in  all  the  pomp  and  pride  of 

imperial  aplendonr"  (Johnson),  vi.  221. 
golden  blood—Hit  silver  skin  lae'd  with  Au,  viL  28  i  "  The  allnnon 

ia  to  the  deooration  of  the  rioheat  habita  worn  in  the  age  of  Shake- 

■peaiv,  when  it  wai  nanal  to  lac*  eloth-of-nfe<r  with  gold,  and  oloth- 
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ot-gold  with  tilver.    The  Moond  of  thesa  fuhions  ia  meutioited  in 

Mach  Ado  about  Nothing,  not  !ii.  so.  4, '  Cloth-o'-f^oM  .  .  .  laced  with 

n'hsr' "  (Stebvbns)  :  and  see  gild  the  facet,  &o. 
gone  Ihrw^h/or  thit  piece — I  have,  "I  hare  bid  »  high  price  for  her, 

gone  far  in.  my  aUempt  to  pnrohsM  her"  (Stebtenb),  viii.  60. 
good,  good  friend,  goi>d  fellow :  Good,  tptak  to  l&e  mariners,  i.  I7& ; 

N^,  good,  be  patient,  ibid. ;  Ghod,  get  remembtr,  ibid. ;  now,  good, 

now,  m.490;  8U  down  ;  and,  good,  now,  viii.  160. 
good,  of  nilMtan(»,  rich :  AnUmio  iM  a  good  man,  ii.  353 :  We  are 

aceoaniedpoor  eiti»eni ;  the  patrician*,  good,  vi.  135  ("  A  good  man  i' 

Qi'  Cittj  ii  not  eaird  after  hia  good  deeda,  bat  the  knowne  weight 

ot  his  pDtM."  Brome's  Northern  Laue,  iig.  d  2,  ed.  1632 :  "  Whkt 

jndgmenta  the  good  people  in  the  oitj  (I  mean  VOa  good  in  their 

own  style — monied)  will  ooDitrae  npon  White's,"  Ac.  H.  Walpole's 

Letten,  vol.  ii.  p.  467,  ed.  Oonniaghani). 
good  cheap— Woi^  have  bought  me  lighU  ae,  n.  259 :   "  Cheap  ia 

market,  and  good  chtap  therefore  is  d  bon  moreU"  (JOHNBOH). 
good  den,  good  e'en,  ii.  108,  130  (twice);  iv,  10;  -n.  428;  God  ye 

(give  ye)  good  den,  ti.  420 :  and  see  god-den. 
good  deed,  in  very  deed,  traly :  yet,  good  deed,  Leontet,  I  love  thee, 

iii.^1. 
good  teen  and  tweni}/,  twenty  times  good  eren,  i.  364. 
gOOd/orfUiM  eome  to  thee  t  For  Ihou  urntt  got  f  the  way  of  honetty,  iv. 

10 ;  "  Alluding  to  the  pcoverb,  '  Baataida  are  bom  Inoky.'  Philip 

wishes  fats  brother  good  fortnoe,  becanse  Bobert  was  not  a  bastard" 

(Oollieb). 
good  goom,  bite  not,  a  joonlar  panreibial  espresuon,  vi.  420 ;  Bay 

girea  "Good  goose,  do  not  bite."  Proverbt,  p.  56,  ed.  1768. 
good  leave,  ready  assent :  he  givet  (Asm  good  leave  to  wander,  iii.  7 ; 

Good  leaoe,  good  Philip,  iv.  11 ;  Ton  have  good  leave  to  leaee  iti,  ir. 

216 ;  Ay,  good  leave  have  you,  v.  276. 
good  life.  And  obiervalion  itrange—With,  i.  217 :  "  With  good  life 

may  mean  '  with  exact  presentation  of  their  seToral  characteni,' 

toitk  obitrvation  ttraage  '  of  their  paxtionlar  and  distinct  parts.'    So 

we  say, '  he  acted  to  the  l^e' "  (Johnsom). 
good  life— A  tong  of,  iii.  346 :  Uem  I  believs,  with  Halone,  that  a 

aong  of  good  life  means  "  a  tong  of  a  moral  tnm  ;"  bnt  Bteerens 

tiiinks  that,  though  Sir  Andrew  accepts  it  in  that  signification,  the 

Olows  means  a  song  "  of  harmless  mirth  and  jollity." 
good  lord,  a  patron,  a  friend :  he  it  fny  good  lord,  iii.  236 ;  Stand  my 

good  lord,  ir.  375. 
good  man ;  see  second  good. 
good  matlere,  patrons  :  let'll  be  thy  good  matter*,  iii.  501. 
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^Od  my  eompltxion!  iii.  41:  "Ii  »  little  TiTiTnwming  ozdaautoiT 
addmn  to  faer  bwitj,  in  the  iiAtnre  of  a  small  Mtb"  (KmoN). 

good  Ouit  did  it — The,  v.  651 :  Here  lh«  good  is  geannllj  explained 
"  the  gooducM"  (eee  note  117,  t.  690) ;  but  qy.  does  it  meMi  "  the 
good  man"? 

good  timt—In,  i.  272,481;  t.  381,  393,  395,  416;  tL  396  :  "A  la. 
bonne  heure.  Happily,  luckily,  fortunately,  in  good  time,  m  a  good 
houre."  Cotgrave'fl  Fr.  and  Engl.  Diet. 

gOOd-J6r,  a  corniptian  of  goujetr  (which  lee),  L  368. 

Oood-nighta  :  mo  Faneia,  &a. 

good-year,  ■  ooimption  of  goujttr  (which  Me)  :  What  Ote  good- 
year  1  ii.  83  ;  iv.  342,  345  (It  is  spelt  Tariondy ;  "What  a  gvdyert 
aila  yon,  mother?"  Day's /^  t/G^Zi,  ed.  1606,  sig.  h2  verso:  Hr. 
Collier  and  Ht.  Grant  White  are,  I  believe,  altogether  mistaken 
when  diey  deny  that  in  thi«  expreaaion  there  ia  any  allusion  to  the 
morhui  GalHeui). 

gorbellled,  swag-bellied,  paunchy,  iv.  228. 

gore-blood,  clotted  Uood,  Ti.  434. 

gorge,  throat,  HwalIow,^'Btonuch  (Ft.  gorge),  iii.  435 ;  vi  S-'il ;  viL 
197,  401. 

gospell'd,  Ac— So,  "  Of  that  degree  of  preoJM  Tirtae,"  Ac.  (John- 
son), to  "kept  in  obedience  of  that  precept  of  the  gospel,  ^tidi 
teaohee  ns '  to  pray  for  thoee  that  deepitefnlly  nae  as' "  (Steeysns), 
TiL34. 

gOSB — Sharp  furze*,  pricking,  i.  223 :  "  I  know  not  how  Bhakeepeara 
distinguished  go**  ttomfune ;  for  what  he  calls /urH  is  called  got* 
or  goru  in  the  midland  oontitieH"  (Btektbms)  :  "  By  the  latter, 
Shakatpeare  means  the  low  sort  of  goru  that  only  grows  upon  wet 
ground,  and  which  is  well  described  by  the  name  of  whin*  in  Uark- 
htun's  Farewell  to  Btubandry.  It  has  prickles  like  thoee  of  a  roee- 
taree  or  a  gooeebeny.  Font  and  loAtni  occur  togeOier  in  Dr.  Far- 
mer's quotation  from  Holinshed"  (Tollet):  "Hinshen,  in  his 
Dictionary,  at  the  word  gene,  refen  the  reader  to  wA»»n»."  Narea's 
Glou.  sub  "  Gone." 

gOBSamer,  "  the  long  white  filament  which  fliee  in  the  air  in  sum- 
mer" (Steetens),  Ti.  426 ;  -vu.  323  (where  Narea  in  Glow,  takea  it 
to  mean  "  cotton  wool"). 

gOBsips— F«i  'Hi  not  a  maid,  for  ihs  hath  had,  L  298 :  "  Go-ipt  not 
only  signify  thoee  who  answer  for  a  child  in  baptism,  bat  the  tat- 
tiing  women  who  attend  Ijings-in,  The  quibble  between  tJuae  is 
erident"  (Steetenh). 

got  Aat  which  we  have — We  have  not,  "  We  have  not  secured,  we  are 
not  sni»  of  retaining,  that  which  we  have  aoquired"  (Halone), 
V.  196. 
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gOt-den,  Flnalleu's  oorraptioa  of  god-den,  good  e'en,  It.  453. 
Qoxtgh—AfattheiB,  T.  178 :  "  •  A  mui  of  great  wit  [f.  e.  wiedom]  and 

moeh  «xperienae  in  f eata  of  chivalrie,  the  which  in  oontinnall  warm 

had  qMnt  his  time  in  terring  [Mrrioe]  of  the  king  and  his  father.' 

Holiufaed,  p.  635"  (Stebvehs). 
gOl^eer  <a  goiyetrt,  the  renereal  diwaM  (bom  "  Oonge  ...  a  Soul- 

dion  Pug  or  Punke;  a  Whore  Aal  follow*  tht  C^imp."  Cotgiave't 

Ft.  md  Engl.  Diet.),  Tii  336. 

^nrd  audfiiUaiii  hold,  And  high  and  lout  btguiU  the  rich  andpoar, 
i.  365 ;  Tht  oddt/or  high  and  hw'i  alik*  (with  a  qnibble),  iii.  496 : 
Gourdt,  it  would  ieem,  were  falae  dioe,  which  had  a  lecret  oavit; 
(loooped  out  like  a  gottrd  f)  ;  fuUamt,  faUe  dice,  which,  on  the  con- 
traij,  were  loaded  with  metal  on  one  side,  so  u  aither  to  prodnoe 
high  throws,  or  to  tnni  up  low  Dambers,  u  was  reqnired,  and  were 
hence  namad  high  men  or  low  men,  also  highftdlamt  and  lowfuUamt : 
"  Whalley  says  that  false  dioe  were  oaHed/allatnt,  either  becaose 
Fnlham  was  the  resort  of  sharpen,  or  because  they  were  i^efljr 
manufactured  there.  The  last  supposition  is  not  improbable."  Gif- 
ford'fl  note  on  Jonton'i  Work*,  vol.  ii.  p.  Ill :  Douce  also  states 
th&t/uUanu  were  so  called,  being  ohiefl;  made  at  Folhani ;  but 
Narea  (_Glou.  in  t.)  thinks  it  unlikely. 

gouts,  drops  (Fr.  gouttti),  viL  22. 

gOVemmeilt,  r^:ularitj  and  deoeni^  of  behavionr,  forbearanoe, 
seU'Oontrot :  ntea  of  good  govemmmt  (with  a  qnibble).  It.  211 ;  De- 
ftel  ofraamert,  aatU  of  government,  it.  251;  'Tie  goveramenl  that 
makei  them  nem  divine,  v.  260 ;  vnfe-like  gowmment,  v.  622  ;  «nM^ 
■n^  SrotwnnwnJ  ("oomplacenq' arisiDg  from  the  passions  being  under 
the  command  cd  reaaon,"  Malohe),  viii.  327. 

grace,  phyaoal  virtue :  mickU  it  the  pomtful  grace  Oat  lie*  In  herbt, 
tL415. 

gra06,  at  meat,  was  sometimes  said  in  metre  in  our  poet's  time; 
What,  in  metre  t  i.  448  :  and  see  ApemantoM'  grace,  vi.  517. 

grace  of  God,  mt,  and  he  hath  enough— Tou  have  the,  iL  363  :  "  The 
proverb  referred  to  is  [?]  '  The  grace  of  God  is  better  than  richee,' 
or,  in  the  Soota  form  of  it, '  God's  grace  ia  gear  enough' "  (Staun- 
ton), 

grace,  to  farour,  to  honour,  to  bless :  7b  grace  ve  with  your  rogat 
compattj/,  Tii.  39 :  That  ever  grac'd  me  in  Ihy  eon^pattg  ("  To  grace 
seems  here  to  mean  the  same  as  to  hleit,  to  make  happy.  So,  gra- 
dove  is  kind,  and  graett  anfavoun,"  Johhbon),  v.  429 ;  lAe  grac'd 
pervm  of  our  Banquo,  vii.  39. 

graoiOUB,  lovely,  attractive,  graceful,  beantifnl :  makei  tke  fatiUt 
graeioui,  i.  300 :  never  ehalt  it  mors  be  graeioiu,  ii.  120 ;  make  it 
the  more  graciotu,  n.  310 ;  on*  thanted  that  woe  never  graciout  ("  ao- 
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MptablA,"  CalDecott),  iii.  13 ;  a  graeimu  ereaturt,  iv.  43 ;  Am 
graciout  parti,  n.  43 ;  To  make  it  gracioui,  vi.  34 ;  Mff  ffradmu 
liUnce,  ri.  163  ;  no/ace  to  graciout  is  at  mine,  Tiii.  3B0. 
gained,  ingrained  :  graiiiid  ("  djed  in  gr&in,"  Johnson, — an  in- 
terpretation which,  Ualone  obserres,  ii  oonfirtned  b;  the  woriM 
ipolt  and  iinct)  ipoti,  vii.  169. 

grained,  fmrowed,  rongh  :  this  grained  ("furrowed  like  the  grain 
<rf  wood,"  Bteetekb)  face  of  mine,  ii.  61 ;  My  grainid  aih  (uhen 
^kear),  n.  209 ;  hit  grained  bat  (where,  m  in  the  preceding  puwge, 
Steeven*  explains  grainid  "  on  which  the  gnun  of  the  wood  was 
visible"),  Tiii.  441. 
gramercy,  great  thanks  (Ft.  grand  merct),  u.  362 ;  v.  401 ;  Ti.  297, 

327,  526  ;  grtunerviet,  iii.  115, 118  ;  vi  526. 
grand- guard,  viii.  170 :  Merrick,  describing  a  suit  of  armour  at 
Goodrich  Gout,  tells  na  that  "  It  has,  over  the  breast,  for  the  pnr- 
pcae  of  justing,  what  was  called  the  grand  garde,  which  is  screwed 
on  bf  three  nnts,  and  protects  the  left  side,  the  edge  of  the  breast, 
and  the  left  shoolder."  Critical  Inquirg  inio  Ancient  Armour,  &o. 
vol.  ii.  p.  164,  ed.  1842. 
grand  Uquor .-  see  gilded  '«m,  &c. 

grange— At  the  moated,  i.  483  ;  the  grange  or  miU,  iii.  474  ;  Ihie  it 
VenUe ;  My  houte  i*  not  a  grange,  vii.  378 :  "  Orange*  were  the 
idiief  fann-hoaies  of  wealthy  proprieton.  The  religioos  houses  had 
granges  on  most  of  their  estates.  The  ofBeer  who  resided  in  them 
was  called  the  Grangiariui.  He  superintended  the  farm,  and  at 
the  grange  the  produce  was  laid  np.  The  grange  in  Shakespeare 
[see  the  first  of  the  aboTe  passages]  was  moated,  therefore  of  some 
importanoe.  This  was  oecaaionBll}'  done  for  defence.  They  were 
wdl-bailt  stone  honsea,  often  of  eonsiderahle  extent  and  height, 
and,  being  placed  in  a  central  position  to  a  large  estate,  thej  must 
often  have  been,  as  Shakespeare's  grange,  BaUtarr,  while  the  win- 
dows being  small  (as  thej  were  in  all  the  edifices  of  that  age), 
they  wonld  be  gloomy  also  :  fit  scene  for  the  moaning  Mariana." 
Banter's  New  IllviL  of  Shakespeare,  vol.  ii.  p.  345 :  On  the  third 
of  the  above  passages  T.  Warton  remarks;  "That  is,  'yon  are 
in  a  popaloas  city,  not  in  [beside]  a  lone  houte,  where  a  robbery 

might  easily  be  committed. In  LinoolDshire,  and  in  other 

northern  ooontiee,  they  call  every  lone  boose,  or  farm  which  stands 
solitary,  a  grange." 
grant  i*  the  neeeinty—Thefairetl,  ii  82:  '"  Grant'  is—oanse  of 
granting  ;  The  fairest  argument  yon  can  nrge  to  prevMl  on  me  to 
be  yonr  advocate,  is  the  necesaity  yon  stand  in  of  one  to  do  yon 
that  service"  (Capell), 
grants  *oarc<  dittmctioit—That  WiOwtU  the  which  a  toldier,  and  hit 
tword,  vii.  538  ;  see  note  ti,  vii.  611. 
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gTfttA,  the  iron-bured  window  of  •  priaon :  you  had  looked  Ihrmtgh 
Ou  grate,  1  365. 

grate,  "  to  rab  Ii&rd, — to  offend,  u  bj  oppreeBion  or  importnnitj" 
(Jobnsoa'a  Diet.),  to  distnrb,  to  vex  :  What  peer  kaih  been  tubom'd 
to  grate  on  you,  It.  36£ ;  /  have  grated  upon  my  good  friends,  i.  365 ; 
Gratet  me  ("offends  me,  is  grating  to  me,"  Ehiqht),  vii.  498; 
OraUng  to  hankly  all  hie  dag*  of  quiet,  vii.  147. 

grattdate,  to  eoi^intiilat*,  t.  416  ;  ri.  269,  519. 

gratulate,  to  be  rejoiced  at,  wcnrtby  of  gratnlation :  l/iat  ia  more 
gnUulale,  I  621. 

grave,  to  hnry :  ditchet  graveyou  all!  vL  555 ;  envy  of  ill  men  Grave 
our  aequaintariee,  viii,  141 ;  grae'd  m  the  hollow  ground,  it.  146. 

gTave,  to  engraTe,  to  make  ul  imi^efleion  on :  loft  tight  can  neeer 
grave  it,  riii.  261. 

grave  cAorm— TAii,  Tii.  574  :  MB  note  179,  vii.  622. 

grave  Give  teay  to  vihat't  teen  tuna  I — Tky,  iii.  493 :  see  note  iji,  iii. 
627. 

gray,  bine,  aznre :  Ber  eyet  are  gray  at  glatt,  i.  316  ;  two  gray  eyee, 
m.  3il;  the  gray  vault  of  heaven,  ir.  339  ;  t?te  mom  it  bright  and 
gray,  vi-  301 ;  a  gray  eye  or  to,  vi.  419 ;  Mine  eyet  are  gray,  viii.  244 ; 
the  gray  ehedet  qflhe  eaet,  viiL  415;  gray-ey'd,  vi.  415;  Tiii.  188. 

QraymalklD ,  a  familiar  spirit  in  the  abape  of  a  cat,  Tii.  5. 

greasily,  gnxslj :  you  talk  greaeily,  it.  192. 

great  morning, "  Orandjour,  a  Oalliciam"  (Steevenb),  ri.  67 ;  vii.  696. 

greavea,  armonr  for  tbe  lege,  iv.  364. 

gree,  to  agree,  ii.  362 ;  greed,  L  286, 492 ;  iii.  135, 136 ;  vii.  529 ;  gree- 
ing,  riii.  406. 

Greece  upon  thee— The  plague  0/,  yi.  27 :  "  Allnding  pertutpa  to  the 
I^agne  sent  b;  Apollo  on  theOreaian  army"  (Johnson):  Ualone 
eni^Misea  tbat  Bhakespeare  was  tliinkii^here  of  Lydgate's^unfMnl 
Bietorie  of  the  Warree  between  the  TVi^'aiM  and  the  Greeiane  (see  ri. 
2) ;  SteerenB,  tbat  be  bad  an  eye  to  Hall's  or  Ohapnian'a  Iliad, 

G(reek — A  merry,  vi.  12  ;  tAa  merry  Greeki,  vi.  69 :  "  Oracari  among 
the  Bomana  rigniSed  to  play  the  TeTeller"  (Stebtenb)  :  Hence  onr 
piOTerbial  expression,  "  As  merry  as  a  Qreek." 

Qreek—FoolUh,  iii.  378 :  "  Means  certainly  nothing  more  than  <  tool- 
ithjetter:'  pergnxcor  is  translated  by  Coles  'to  revel,  to  play  the 
merry  Greek  oir  boon  companion'"  (Halone)  ;  aee  tbe  preceding 
article. 

green,  to  quick,  so  fair  an  eye — So,  vi.  448  ;  thy  rare  green  eye,  riii. 
196 ;  Bit  eyet  were  green  at  leeks  ("  as  green  as  a  leek"  being  a  not 
nnooninion  expression),  ii.  320:  "Green  eyet  were  oonaidered  aa 
peculiarly  besntiful  .  .  .  The  Spanish  writers'  are  pecnliarly  enthn* 
■iaatic  in  the  praise  of  green  eyes.  Bo  Cervantes,  in  bis  novel  El 
Zeloto  SttreBuAo :  '  Ay  que  ojoa  tan  grandaa  j  tui  raagados  I  7 
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por  el  siglo  d«  mi  madre,  qoe  md  vtrdtM,  que  no  parecen  aino  qna 
son  de  esmeraldu'"  (Webbk)  :  Gifiord,  after  obserrin;  that  he 
hu  "seen  many  Norwegian  ammen  with  ejes  of  thia  hue,  whk^ 
were  inTariably  qnick,  keen,  and  glancing,"  and  that  the  expres- 
sioQ  "green  ryet"  is  common  in  our  earlj  poets,  citea  the  following 
BonnBt  bj  Dmrnmond  of  Hawihomden ; 

"  When  Nitnre  now  had  vonderfollj'  wnm^t 
All  Aorigtella'a  p»Tto,  exMpt  her  eyea. 
To  make  those  tviuB  two  lamps  in  beantf 'a  skiea 
She  eooiuel  ol  the  atarry  STnod  [t.  I.  "  her  starry  senate"]  sought. 
Ittxt  and  Apollo  first  did  her  advise 
To  urap  in  ooIootb  hlaek  those  cometa  hri^t, 
That  Love  him  bo  might  soherl;  disgniie, 

And,  nnpereeived,  wonnd  at  ewerj  sight : 
Chaste  Phoebe  spake  for  purest  tuvrt  djea ; 

Bat  Jove  and  Venus  green  abont  the  light. 
To  frame  thoogbt  beet,  aa  bringing  moat  delight. 
That  to  pin'd  hearts  hope  might  for  aye  arise. 
Nature,  all  said,  a  paradise  of  green 
There  plaa'd,  to  make  all  love  irhieh  have  them  seen." 
Note  on  translation  of  Jnvenal,  Sat.  ziiL  223. 

green,  indeed,  i»  tkt  colour  ofloven,  ii.  173  :  Here  ttie  oommmtatotB 
variously  explain  the  aJlnsion, — to  green  eyei  (as  reckoned  beanti- 
ful),  Ui  jealoiittj,  to  the  vrillcte  worn  by  nnsnoounful  loven,  and  to 
their  melancholy :  fant  qy.  if  all  these  explanations  be  not  equally 
wrong?  Coropajre  Browne's  SA«pA«ard«  Pijic; 
"  Oreene  v>ell  btfiU  a  itmeTt  hkitb, 
Bat  blaoke  beseemeB  a  monmar." 

Foanh  Eglogue,  rig.  i  S,  ed.  1630. 
gTSen,  unripe,  inexperienced :  Sme  gru«  yon  are,  it.  44 ;  green  «r- 
ginity,  vi.  547 ;  green  in  judgment,  vii  512 ;  /oily  and  green  nuwfti  - 
vii.  401 ;  hit  greener  day),  iv.  448. 
green,  new,  fresh  :  whilei  your  booH  are  green,  iii.  148  ;  einee  gri^i 
are  great,  it,  385  ;   Tybalt,  yet  5ii(  green  in  earth,  Ti,  455 ;  The  tne- 
mory  be  green,  vii.  108. 
green,  sickly  :  lo  hok  eo  green  and  pale,  Tli.  19. 
greenly,  novice-like,  awkwardly,  foolishly,  iv.  602  j  viL  181. 
Gregory  de  CaualU :  see  Caeaalie,  &C. 
Gregory— Turfc."  see  Turh  Gregory. 
grief,  pain:  Ou(  o/ my  yrw/,  iv.  216;  (/«  ffri«/o/ o  Mounrf,  ir.  277; 

Weakeit'd  urith  grief,  i».  318, 
grief,  grievance :  To  build  a  grief  on,  iv.  366  ;  parlieulara  t^fovrgritf, 
iv,  370 ;  I  here  forget  all  former  grief t,  i.  323  ;  The  nature  o/yomr 
gri^e,  iv.  270 ;  our  grieft  heavier  tA<J»  our  offencet,  iv.  365 ;  To  know 
your  griefs,  iv.  367 ;  Uieee  grie/e  ihatl  be  with  speed  redrets'd,  iv.  371 ; 
»inc«  grie/t  are  green,  iv.  386  ;  redrem  of  all  these  griefe,  tL  629 ; 
Speair  your  griefa  enfUy,  vi.  666  ;  The  griefs  betu>een  ye,  vii.  518. 
grieVBUlC&B—lpity  muehyow,  i.  310 :  Here  grievanctt  ia  expluned 
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l^  JoliiiMD  to  mean  "  aoirom,  Honowfnl  affeolioiu  :"  tmt  oee  note 

77,  i.  335. 
grime,  dirt,  BuUjing  blackness,  ii.  19,  36. 
grime,  to  dirt,  to  naQj  deep!;,  vii.  283. 
gripe,  a  griKn  C-M>6f>),  -viii.  302  (ThiB  word  froquentlj  meuu  "  a  vnl- 

tnre  ;"  but  aach  does  not  Beem  to  be  ita  Bignifioation  in  the  {weeent 

gliae,  a.  Btep,  iii.  363 :  tL  S60 ;  Tii.  3B9 ;  viii.  138. 
("  She  gin  anone  by  grtea  to  OBsenda 
Of  a  Tonret  in  to  an  hye  pTnaole.'' 

Lydgate'B  Wamt  o/  IV,^,  B.  i.  dg.  1 1 TMW),  ed.  1666.) 

Qxiasel— ^orpofunce  the  will  prove  a  teeond,  iii.  136 :  The  alhuion 

is  to  Cbancer'fl  Qritelda  in  Th»  Clerk  ^  Oxenford*  Tale.    Chance 

took  the  story  from  Boccaodo ;  but  it  is  mvdi  older  than  Boccao- 

do'a  time. 
groat— .4  ha^-fae'd,  iv.  7:  A  meer  (as  Theobald  abserrsa)  at  the 

meagre  visage  of  the  elder  brother,  which  is  compared  to  a  silver 

groat  that  bore  the  king's  face  in  profile :  bat  there  is  an  ana- 
chronism hne  ;  for  in  the  timeof  King  John  there  wero  no  groats; 

and  groftta  with  a  half-hce,  or  profile,  were  first  issned  bj  King 

Henry  TH. 
gross,  palpable ;  U>  all  tente  'tis  grots  Tou  love  my  son,  iii.  219 ;  jf 

'lit  not  grots  in  seme,  vii.  385. 
grossly,  palpably :   Working  so  grossly  in  a  natural  cause,  iv.  410 ; 

wilA  what  poor  judgment  he  hath  now  cast  her  off  appears  loo  grouly, 

-ni.  257. 
grOIUld,  a  musical  term, — the  subject  or  air  on  which  variationa  or 

descants  were  to  be  raised  :  on  that  ground  Til  make  a  holy  descant, 

T.  410. 
groundlings— T&«,  The  spectaton  who  stood  on  the  ground  in 

that  part  of  the  theatre  which  answered  to  the  pit  in  a  modem 

idayhoose,  vii.  153. 
grow,  to  acome  :  knoimng  houi  the  debt  grows,  iL  41 ;  1A«  turn  (hat  I 

do  owe  to  yov  J»  growing  to  me,  ii.  30. 
grov  to  a  point,  proceed  to  a  conclnsion,  to  business,  ii,  272. 
guard,  to  £ace,  to  trim,  to  ornament:  To  gnarda  title,  iy.  50;  guarded 

toilh  Jragments,  ii.  81 ;  a  livery  more  guarded  than  his  felloios' ,  ii. 

363  ;  giStrded  with  rags,  iv.  364 ;  guarded  with  ytlhu),  v.  483. 
guards,  facings,  trimmings :  priestly  guardi,  i.  479  ;  the  guards  are 

bat  tlighlly  basted  on  neither,  ii.  81 ;  guards  on  wanton  Cupid's  hose, 

ii.  198. 
guards  of  Ih'  eeer-fixid pole— The,  vii.  395 :  "  Alluding  to  the  star 

AretophyUix"  (Johnson)  :  "  I  wonder  that  none  .of  the  advocates 
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tat  ShakBpaaro't  letming  hu  obMned  th&t  AretopkyUa:  litenllf 
signifiea  the  guard  nf  the  bear"  (Bteetekb). 

guerdon,  a  reward,  a  recompense,  iL  140, 187. 

gnerdcn'd,  rewarded,  reoompeDMd,  t.  126,  286. 

guidon,  IT.  479 :  see  note  iio,  iv-  525.  (The  word  was  not  tui' 
^ftm'l'wr  to  om  earlj  dramatists ;  e.g. 

"  CiMar  0  millo  uritten  in  my  gitydon, 
WbeD  with  mj  troopes  Yictarioiul;  I  ride  on." 

Bwnes's  Diviii  Gharter,  1B07,  ^>  a  4  veno.) 

gulled  ehore,  ii.  3S2  :  see  note  48,  ii.  421. 

gUlltleaS  blood-shtddijig^Tbeee  hand*  arefi-ee/mm,  v.  180 :  "  GviU- 
le»>  is  not  an  epithet  to  blood- A»dding,  but  to  blood.  These  hands 
are  free  from  shedding  guUlUtt  ot  itmoeent  blood"  (Malome). 

g^Uinea-lieil,  a  cant  term  for  a  pnwtitnte,  vii.  392. 

CMlillGTer — Qveen,  "King  Atifanr's  queen,  not  over  famous  for 
fidelity  to  her  husband,"  &c.  (Steevbns),  ii  191. 

gulOB,  the  heraldic  term  for  "  red,"  vL  552  ;  -rii.  143. 

g^lf,  swallow :  gulf  Of  the  ravin'd  tait-tea  gharlc,  vii.  46. 

gull— A  naJced,  Ti  S24  :  Wilbraham,  in  his  Attempt  at  a  Glouary  of 
tome  Word*  uud  in  Ckalure,  gives  "  Gull,  s.  A  naked  goU ;  so  are 
called  all  nestling  birds  in  quite  an  unfledged  state :"  Here  is  a 
plaj*  on  the  word  gull,  meaning  botih  "  a  bird"  and  "  a  dupe." 

gull,  the  aiekoo'e  bird — That  ungentle,  iv.  276  :  see  note  ixg,  it.  305. 

gull,  a  trick,  an  imposition :  I  f  AouU  think  Ihie  a  gull,  iL  99. 

gnzniaed  velvet— He  freti  like  a,  iv.  226 :  Yelret,  when  stiffened 
with  gam  to  make  it  sit  well,  was  very  apt  to  fret. 

grtn-StoneS,  iv.  432.-  "When  ordnance  was  fiist  used,  tliej  dii- 
charged  balls,  not  of  iron,  but  of  stone"  (Jobnson)  :  Even  after 
the  introduction  of  iron  shot  for  heavy  artiUeiy,  tiite  term  gvn- 
tlone  WW  retained  in  the  sense  of  "  bullet :"  "  Oonnt-etoite — pIcHubee, 
bonlet,  bovle  de  fonte."  Psl^rave'a  Letelarcieitnent  de  la  Lang.  Fr.^ 
1630,  fol.  mriL  (Table  of  Sobst.). 

gurnet — A  tooted,  A  pickled  gnmet,— a  not  uncommon  term  of  re- 
proach (pedaps  because  it  was  reckoned  a  coarse  and  vulgar  sort 
offt>od),iv.  267. 

gust,  to  taste,  to  perceive,  iiL  427. 

Qwy—Sir,  Qnj  of  Warwick,  a  well-known  hero  of  romance,  v.  568. 


H— For  the  lelUr  that  begini  them  all,  ii.  115:  "Maigaret  asks  Bea- 
trice for  what  she  cries  keigh-ho  ;  Beatrice  answers,  for  an  H,  tiiat 
is,  for  an  ache  at  pain  [the  word  ache  being  formerly  pronounoacl 
like  the  letter  H]"  (Johnson). 
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babit,  "oondnct,  behaviooi"  (Oapbll)  :  If  I  do  mi  put  on  a  toher 
AaU(,ii.36i. 

habit— Foit  inoio  JM  hy  my,  iv,  462 :  "  Th»t  is,  bf  his  benld's  cost. 
The  penon  of  »  herald  beiag  inTioUble,  vaa  distinguished  in  those 
tunsa  of  ftffmalitf  bj  »  peculiar  dnn,  which  is  likewise  jet  worn 
on  portionlsr  oocssiotis"  (Johkson)  :  see  herald'*  coat,  &a. 

back— ro  hiek  and  to,  i.  394 :  Here,  according  to  Steerens,  lira. 
Qnioklj  uses  hack  in  the  sense  of  "  do  mischief." 

fltu^lr — TAete  hughls  will,  i.  361 :  A  verj  obaonre  poaage,  about  the 
meuung  of  which  sundi;  conjectures  have  been  offered ;  the  most 
probable  one  perhaps  being  that  there  is  an  allusion  to  the  extra' 
Tagant  number  of  knights  created  by  King  James,  and  that  hack 
is  eqaiTaleut  to  "  become  cheap  or  Ttilgsi." 

haffgard,  a  wild,  nntiained  hawk  ("Fanlcon  hagard.  A  Hagard; 
a  Fauleon  that  preyed  for  hertelfe  long  b^ore  the  wu  taken."  Cot- 
ffx<i%'»FT.andEngl.iHct.wat>  "Hagard:"  and  see  Latham's FoW- 
eonry,  &c.  1668,  oonceniing  the  Haggard  Fauloon,  the  Haggard 
Ooahawk,  ttte  Haggard  lAnoer,  and — in  his  First  Book,  chap.  iii. 
— "tbe  manner  of  reclaiming  ^or  Haggard"),  iiL  155,  156,361 ; 
haggardt,  ii.  104. 

baggard,  wild,  wanton,  libertine  (see  the  preceding  article)  :  If  I 
do  prove  her  haggard,  tIL  424. 

baggish,  deformed,  oi  deforming,  iii.  214. 

hag:-seed,  oSspriog  of  a  hag  or  witch,  L  1S8. 

bair,  grain,  texture,  character :  againitth«hair  o/yowpro/estioii»,i. 
373 ;  Tht  qualilji  and  hair  of  oar  attempt,  It.  265  (see  note  io6,  iv. 
301)  ;  tnerry  againtt  the  hair,  vi  10 ;  (o  stop  in  my  taU  againat  the 
hair,  Ti.  420.  ("  Against  the  hair,  Invitd Mmeroa,  averaanie  natitra" 
Coles's  LaL  and  Engl.  Diet.) 

balr  on'i  head  bat 'tie  a  Vakntme— There'*  not  a,  i.  296 :  "  Latmce  is 
still  qoibbliag.  He  is  now  rnnning  down  the  hart  tiiat  he  started 
when  he  entered"  (Ualonb). 

bair  than  vnt—She  hath  more,  L  300 :  A  prorerbial  ezpreasion,  founded 
on  the  notion  that  mnch  hair  indicated  a  lack  of  brains :  Rsj  gives 
"  Bnsh  natural,  more  hair  than  wit"  Proverb*,  p.  180,  ed.  1768. 

bair  to  flare— That  mah'*t  mi/  blood  cold,  and  my,  vi.  675  ;  With  hair 
tip-itaring,  L  183 :  Formerly  this  expression  not  only  found  a  place 
in  the  most  serions  poetry,  bat  belonged  to  the  phiaseoli^  of  daily 
fife:  "Lea  obereDx  faiy  dreasent.  Bi* haire  elare*,  or tiamis annend." 
Cotgrave's  Fr.  atid  Engl.  Diet  sab  "  Dresser ;"  and  compare  Florio's 
Ital,  and  Engl.  Diet  anb  "Arricciare." 

Jiair,  dx.—The  eown«r'« :  see  warter'i  hair,  Ac. 

balcyon  leak*  mth  every  gale— Turn  their,  vii.  280 :  "  The  halcyon 
is  the  bird  otherwise  called  the  king-fisher.  The  vnlgar  opinion 
was,  that  [the  dead  body  of]  this  bird,  if  hong  np,  wonld  vary  with 
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the  irind  [torn  its  breast  to  the  wind],  uid  bj  that  meaiu  ibow 
from  irbftt  point  it  blew"  (Steevenb, — who  compues  pusages 
from  Marlowe's /em  of  Malta,  Bionr's  Life  and  Death  of  WoU^, 
and  Lupton'a  Notable  Thingi)  :  see  also  Browne's  Vulgar  Errort, 
Book  iii.  Chap,  z.,  "  That  a  Kiug-Ssher,  hanged  by  the  bill,  ahew- 
eth  where  the  wind  lay."  (That  vary  pleasing  writer,  Charlotte 
Smith— though  herself  a  poeteas  and  well  acquainted  with  Eng- 
lish poetry — appears  not  to  have  remembered  the  preeent  line  of 
Bhakeepeare  when  she  oondnded  her  account  of  the  halcyon  as 
follows :  "  I  have  once  or  twice  seen  a  stnifed  bird  of  this  species 
hnng  np  to  the  b«am  of  %  oottage  ceiling.  I  imagined  that  thft 
beanty  of  the  feathers  had  raoommended  it  to  this  sad  preeminenoe, 
tiU  on  inquiry  I  was  aniured  that  it  served  the  purpose  of  a  weather- 
vane  ;  and  thoogh  sheltered  from  the  immediate  inflnenoe  of  the 
wind,  never  failed  to  show  every  change  by  turning  itt  beak  firam 
[to]  the  quarter  whence  Ihe  wind  blew.  So  that  some  superstitioa 
as  to  the  oonnezion  between  the  wind  and  the  Halcyon  seems,  lik« 
many  other  relicts  of  almost  fo^iotten  prejudices,  to  linger  still  in 
our  cottagn."  A  Natural  BUlory  of  Birdt,  &c  p.  88,  ed.  1807.) 

half -caps,  caps  half-taken-off,— slight  salutations,  vi  530. 

half-fac'd  groat — A  :  see  groat,  &c. 

lULlf-&c'(l  «un — Our.-  see  sua — Our  ?ia^fac'd. 

half-klrtles:  seeitir^. 

lialf -pence— SA«  fo™  the  letter  into  a  thoiuand,  ii.  99 :  Here  half- 
pence means  minute  pieces :  "  the  half-pence  of  Elizabeth,"  u 
Dence  remarks,  "  were  of  silver,  and  about  the  mse  of  a  modem 
mlver  penny." 

lialldom,  holiness,  faith,  sancti^,  1.  309 ;  iii.  177 ;  v.  5S8  ;  vi.  399 : 
"SalidomeorSolidome,as>o\d  word,780dby  old  coontrey-women, 
by  manner  of  swearing :  bj/  my  halidome,  of  the  Saxon  word  Halig- 
dome,  az  Jutligf  i.  sanctum,  et  dome,  L  domiuiom  ant  indicium." 
Minshen's  Guide  into  Tonguttf  ed.  1617. 

liall,  a  hallf — A,  An  exclamation  formerly  common,  to  make  «  clear 
space  in  a  crowd,  vi.  40*. 

SaMo-Wmaa— To  tpeai  puling,  like  a  beggar  at,  i.2U;  at  ffallow- 
mat,  i.  460  (twice) ;  like  Halloaimas,  iv.  168 :  HaUmnmat  is  the  mass 
or  fesst-dsy  aSAll-Hallovn  or  All-Sainte :  "It  is  worth  remarking, 
that  on  All-Sointa-Day  the  poor  people  in  Staffordshire,  and  per- 
haps in  other  country  places,  go  from  parish  to  pariah  a  soaliag, 
as  they  call  it,  i.e.  b^ging  taA puling  (or  singing  small,  as  Bailey's 
Diet,  explains  puling]  for  £a  sort  of  cakes  called]  eaul  caktM,  or 
any  good  thing  to  make  them  meny.  This  custom  is  mentioned 
1^  Peck,  and  seems  a  remnant  of  Popish  sapovtition  to  pray  fot 
^parted  souls,  particalarly  those  of  friends.  The  eouler'e  song  in 
Staffordshire  is  different  from  that  which  Hr.  Peok  mentioDs,  and 
is  by  no  means  worthy  publication"  (Tollet)  :  "  Sevwal  t)t  tiiese 
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temu  dearly  point  ont  the  condition  of  this  benevolenoe,  wtiich 
wu,  thkt  the  beggan  ihonld  pray  for  the  wnlB  of  the  giverB  de- 
pafted  frienda  on  the  ensuing  daj,  Not.  2,  which  iTa«  the  feast  of 
All  BouU."  Narea'B  Gloaa. 

Ham's  Cattle,  t.  313 :  "  A  caatle  in  Ficaidy,  where  Oxfocd  ww  con- 
fined for  maof  jean"  (Ualome). 

luuid— 'j4(any,  and  tn  any  hand,  A.t  any  rate,  in  anyoaiegiii.  124,253. 

liand,  quoth  piekpur$e — At,  It.  225 :  A  pioTerbial  expression  of  fre- 
quent ocenrrence  in  our  earlj  writen. 

hands— J«  tall  a  man  of  his,  I  356 ;  ihoa  art  a  tallfetlovt  of  % 
Admit,  iii.  601 ;  a  proper  felloto  of  my  handt,iv.  336  -."Ofhit  hands 
was  a  phrase  eqnivalent  to  'of  his  inches'  or  'of  his  sice,'  (t  hand 
being  the  measore  of  four  inches.  '  Aa  tall  a  man  of  hit  handt' 
[^-aa  bold  or  able  a  man  of  his  hands],  &o.  was  a  phrase  need,  most 
likely,  for  the  sake  of  a  jocular  eqniTOoation  in  the  word  tall,  which 
meant  either  bold  or  high,"  Narea'a  Olots.  in  \.  "  Hand,"  Ac. :  "  A 
man  of  his  hands,  Homo  ((rmuiM,  impigtr,  iruvnu  promptui."  OoUb'b 
Lai.  and  EngL  Diet 

hands— Q^a^I,  On  all  hands,  ii.  203. 

tii^pclff —  With  the  help  of  your  good,  "  By  your  applaose,  by  dapping 
hands"  (Johnson),  i  236. 

handsaw— 7  hu»o  a  havshfrom  a,  vii.  141 :  A  very  old  proTcrbioI 
ezprevion,  in  which  it  wonid  certainly  seem  that  harndtaia  is  a  cor- 
roption  of  AtrasAate  (t.«.  heron);  Bi^  gives  "He  knows  not  a  hawk 
frrai  a  hand-saw."  Provrrhs,  p.  196,  od.  1768. 

hand-fiUBt,  a  contract;,  a  betrothal,  a  marriage- engagement :  to  hold 
The  handfatt  to  her  lord,  TiL  650. 

hand-fast—JTi,  In  custody  (properly — in  mainprise,  in  the  cnatody 
of  a  friend  on  secnrity  given  for  appearance)  :  If  thai  shepherd  be 
not  in  hand-fast,  iii.  488. 

handy-dandy,  vii.  326  :  A  very  old  game  among  children :  Plo- 
rio  has  "  Bauiohiare,  to  shake  belweene  ta>o  hands,  to  play  at  handle 
daadie."  Itat,  and  Engl.  Diet. ;  As  it  is  now  played— a  child  hidee 
something  in  his  hand,  and  makes  his  play-fellow  gneaa  in  which 
hand  it  is :  if  the  latter  guesses  rightly,  be  wins  the  stdde,  if 
wrongly,  he  loses  an  equivalent :  "  Sometimes,"  says  Kt.  Halliwell, 
"the  game  is  played  fay  a  sort  of  sleight  of  hand,  changing  the 
artide  rapidly  from  one  hand  into  the  other,  so  that  the  looker-on 
is  often  deceived,  and  indnoed  to  name  the  hand  into  which  it  is 
appurently  thrown.  This  is  irbat  Shakespeare  aUndea  to  by  chang- 
ing pUoea." 

hang  it  first,  and  dram  it  aflervmrds—You  mtut,  iL  106 ;  "  Alluding 
pfobably  to  the  method  sometimes  practised  of  drawing  teeth  by 
means  of  a  waxed  string"  (Talbot). 
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hangr^  o"  hour— Be,  i,  S16 :  A  petty  imprecatioD,  in  vhioh  tha 

words  ''an  hour"  axo  little  more  tbui  expletive. 
liangers,  vii.  SOi  (tbree  times)  :  "  t. ».  the  fringed  loope  appended 
to  tbe  gTidle,  in  which  the  dagger  or  small  Hword  usually  hnng." 
Gifl<ffd'a  note  on  Jonton'i  Work*,  vol.  iL  p.  154  :  "  Qnder  this  tcrai 
were  comprehended  four  gradnated  atntps,  &c.,  that  bung  down 
in  a  belt  on  each  aide  of  its  receptacle  for  the  eword.  I  write 
this  with  a  moat  gorgeoni  b«lt,  at  leatt  aa  ancient  as  the  time  of 
Jamea  I.  before  me.  It  ia  of  crimson  velvet  embroidered  with 
gold,  and  had  belonged  to  the  Someraet  family"  (Galdecott). 

hang^man,  an  ezeontdoner :  the  hangman't  axe,  ii.  3S8  (So  in  Flet- 
cher's PTophettet,  act  iii.  ec  1,  Diooleoian,  who  hsd  ilabbed  Aper,  is 
colled  "  the  hangman  of  Tolnains  Aper ;"  and  in  Jacke  Drumt  En- 
tertaitanent,  Brabant  Junior,  being  prevented  b;  Sir  Edward  &om 
glabbing  himself,  declares  that  he  is  too  wicked  to  live ; 
"And  therefore,  gentle  knight,  let  mine  owne  hand 
Be  mine  own  hatigmaa."  8ig.  n  S  verso,  ed.  1616 : 

compare,  too,  a  plaj  of  a  mach  later  date,  the  Duke  of  Bucking- 
ham's Seheargal,  where  Ba^aa  eajs  ;  "  I  come  oat  in  a  long  blaok 
veil,  and  a  great  hnge  hangman  behind  me,  with  a  furt'd  cap,  and 
his  sword  drawn;  and  there  tell  'em  plainlj,  that  if,  out  of  good 
nature,  they  will  not  like  my  play,  I'gad,  I'll  e'en  kneel  down,  and 
he  shall  cut  mj  head  off."  Baddngham's  Works,  voL  i.  p.  21,  ed. 
1775). 

hangman—Th*  UtUe,  ii.  106 :  Fanner  says  that  this  character  of 
Gupid  is  £tom  Sidney's  Arcadia  (B.  ii.  p.  156,  ed.  1598),  when  we 
are  told  that  Jove  appointed  Gapid 

"  In  thia  our  world  a  hangman  for  to  be 
Of  all  those  fooles  that  will  hane  all  they  see." 
Perhaps  so ;  and  see  the  preoediug  article :  But  qy.  does  Shake- 
speare use  fumgman  here  as  equivalent  to  "rascal,  rogue"?  (In 
Johnson's  Diet,  snb  "  Hartgrnaa,"  the  present  passage  ia  cited  to 
exemplify  the  word  employed  as  a  term  of  reproach) :  it  is  at  least 
certain  that  "hangman"  having  oome  to  signify  "an  eiecetioner 
in  general,"  was  afterwards  used  as  a  general  term  of  reproach  (So 
in  Guy  Earlo/Warwick,aTragedy, pimtoiia  1661,  but  acted  much 
earlier ;  "  Faith,  I  doubt  you  are  some  lying  hangman"  (i.e.  ratcal), 
mg.  E  3  verso). 

hangnian,  rascally  (see  the  preceding  article)  :  the  hangman  boyi 
ia  the  market-plaee,  i.  312. 

Hannibal— uncJ:«(J,  Elbow's  blunder  for  wicked  Cannibal,  L  461. 

Hannibal,  &<i.—A  teiteh  by  fear,  notforce,  Ukt,  v.  21 :  "See  Hanni- 
bal's stratagem  to  escape  by  fixing  bnudles  of  lighted  twigs  on  Que 
home  of  oxen,  recorded  in  livy,  lib.  xzii.  c.  16 "  (Holt  Wbite). 

happiest  hear«r»  of  the  tovm—The  firtt  and,  v.  483 :  "  happg  appears 
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in  Hia  iHCMut  iiutMioe  to  have  been  nwd  with  one  of  its  Komui 
■igni&catioiu,  Lt. propitiotu  or/avoandiU"  (Stebvens). 

liappily,  haplj :  Happily  yon  mmelhing  haw,  i.  496  ;  happily  we 
migllt  b»  iiUemipUd,  iii.  166 ;  a  genllemaii  thai  happily  iau/a>»  more, 
iii.  497  ;  Might  happily  luive  prov'd,  t.  150 ;  ha^ly.  For  my  example, 
T.  649  ;  Ht^pily  you  may  catch  htr,  vi.  332 ;  Which,  happily,  fort' 
baomng  may  avoid,  vii.  107 ;  Happily,  he's  the  ucond  time  eome  to 
Ihem,  vii.  141 ;  And  happily  repent,  Tii.  423 ;  mho  may  happily  be  a 
UttU  angry,  viL  694 ;  Though  hapjnly  ha-  eorelat  viear,  viii.  134. 

llSpptneSS,  good  fortnn* :  hi^tpineu  pr^tr  me  to  a  place,  viii.  ISO. 

^PPy>  uoompliihed :  teU  him  Wherein  you're  happy,  vii.  684. 

happy  man  be  hu  dole/  i.  388;  iii.  117,425;  iv.  228:  Means  pro- 
perly, "Iiet  his  shue  or  lot  be  the  title  'happy  man,'  or  prove 
happinesB ;"  "  It  was,  howerer,  used  as  a  general  wish  for  good 
■noceas  in  a  manner  which  tn^ea  it  difficult  to  gi*e  it  any  literal 
constaictioa ;  particnlarlj  as  an  exclamation  before  a  donbtfnl 
contest,  where  it  oeema  eqniralent  to  '  Happy  be  he  who  niooeeds 
best.' "  Naiee'B  Olou.  anb  "  dole ;"  Bay  gives  "  Happy  man  happy 
dole,  or  Hapt^  man  by  his  dole."  Proeerbt,  p.  116,  ed.  1768. 

liard,  unpleasant :  Fearing  tome  hard  newifrom  the  warUke  land,  viii. 
294. 

hard-foTOnred,  harsh-f eatnrad,  ngly,  t.  274  ;  iii  47 ;  iv.  166, 460; 
T.  64,  316 ;  viii.  243,  270. 

haidiment,  hardiness,  biavery,  deeds  of  bravery,  iv.  218 ;  vL  72 ; 
viL717. 

haXB—Whal  Mtyal  thou  U>  [the  melancholy  of}  a*  iv.  212:  "The 
foUowing  extract  from  Torberville's  Book  on  Hunting  and  Fal- 
conry is  a  better  explanation  of  this  pusage  than  any  given  by  the 
commentators ;  '  The  Hare  firnt  taught  us  the  use  of  the  hearbe 
called  Wyld  Buooory,  which  is  vffly  excellent  for  those  wbicih  ace 
disposed  to  be  melancholicke :  ehee  henel/e  it  one  of  Ae  moat  mtl- 
ancholicke  beatlt  that  ii,  and  to  heale  her  own  infirmitie  she  goeth 
commonly  to  ait  under  that  hearbe' "  (Btadbton). 

haxe  of  ahom  the  proverb  goei— The,  &o.iv.lG  i  "The  proverb  slloded 
to  is  '  Uortuo  leoni  et  leporee  insnltant.'  Eraitni  Adag."  (Malohb)  : 
There  Eraamns  cites  a  Oraek  epigram — "  onjns  argnmentnm  snmp- 
tum  est  ex  Homerica  Iliad,  x,  abi  Heotorem  ab  Achilla  jam  int^- 
feotum  dreiunsistnnt  Oroci,  mortno  insnltantes,"  &c : 

B^UiTt  vDv  iiT^  wiT/iar  ifiiif  S4itia,  (m  Hal  alrral 

Nttpau  am/la  Xturru  i^uPfi^imri  AnytMl. 

Btrike  ye  my  body,  now  that  life  ii  fled : 

So  hares  innilt  the  lion  when  he's  dead, 
harlot,  base,  depraved :  Oe  harlot  king,  iii.  442. 
harlots,  base,  depraved  penons :  While  the  with  harlolt /tatted  in 
my  hoiue,  iL  48. 
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harlotry,  a  term  of  reproach  for  a  womut, — alnt :  a  peeoiA  lel/- 
vnird  harlotty,  ir.  261 ;  vi.  453 ;  Sa  tapt  to-tdght  vAtk  a  Karlotq/^ 
TiL451. 

harlotry,  u  ui  adjective :  harlotry  (—  ribdd)  playen,  ir.  242. 

harness,  ttnomir,  iv.  266 ;  vi  90,  617 ;  tu.  68, 671. 

harnessed,  armed,  U.  67 ;  Ti.  9. 

hu^p — The  miraealoM,  The  harp  of  AmphiMi,  to  the  aoimd  of  which 
the  mils  of  Thebes  arose,  i.  196. 

harried,  naed  mnghly,  ill-treated,  viL  542. 

Harry  ten  ihUUngi,  IT.  360 ;  "  This  is  &n  ansohrooism ;  there  were 
DO  coins  of  ten  thiliingi  valuB  in  the  reign  of  Benry  the  Fonrth. 
Shokespeaie's  JSarry  ten  ahiUinga  were  those  of  Henry  the  Seventh 
or  Eighth ;  bat  be  thought  these  might  do  for  any  other  Hairj" 
(Douce). 

*'  haste— .^f  J,rdea  to  my  lord  urith  more  than,"  viii.  326 :  According 
to  the  fraranla  on  old  English  letters,  which  (as  Steerens  obeerree) 
were  sapersoribed — "  Withpottpoit  hatle." 

hatch — O'er  the,  iv,  9  :  A  proverbial  ezpresson  applied  to  ill^ti- 
mate  children  (Compare  windov? — /n  at  the). 

hatch— Ta%«  the,  Leap  the  hatch  (or  half -door),  iv.  67. 

hatch'd  in  tilver — VetierabU  Nestor,  vi.  18 :  a  psasage,  says  Gifiord, 
"  on  which  the  commentators  have  wasted  so  many  words.  Liter- 
ally, to  hatch  is  to  inlay  ;  metaphorically,  it  is  to  adorn,  to  beautify, 
with  silver,  gold,  io."  Note  on  Shirley'e  Works,  vol  iL  p.  301, 

hatched— ro  ke«p  ovr  door,  viii.  49 :  It  appesis  that  a  hatch  (or  half- 
door)  with  spikes  apon  it  was  a  distingnishing  mark  of  a  brotheL 

hatchet.  The  help  of,  V.  180 :  see  note  i66,  v.  223. 

hateful,  faU  of  hate,  malignant :  The  hateful  commons,  iv.  134. 

haught,  haoghty,  v.  120,  266,  389 ;  haught-iiualHng,  iv.  163. 

haughty,  high,  elevated,  high-spirited :  thit  havghty-great  attempt, 
V.  36  ;  Iheie  haughty  word*  of  here,  v.  48  ;  full  of  havgh^  courage, 
V.6I. 

haunt— Ou(  of,  "  Ont  of  conipaay"  (Stbetenb),  tU.  173. 

have,  to  oonceive,  to  nnderstand  ;  You  have  me,  have  j/ouTiotf  vii.130. 

having,  poBsessiouH,  estate,  fortune :  The  gentleman  it  of  no  having, 
i38D;  your  having  in  heard,iii,  45  ;  Tny  Itaving  ie  not  much,  ULSJS ;  of 
whathain7tg,iii,i66  ;  oar  but  having, -v.  515  igreatpredictionQf  noble 
having,  vii.  9  ;  Or  ecant  our  former  having  ("  onr  ionner  sllowonoe 
of  expense,"  Johnson),  vii.  464  ;  my  preient  havingi,  v.  535;  Whote 
rarul  havingi  made  Uie  blouomi  dote  (but  explained  by  Malone, 
"  Whose  accomplishments  were  so  extraordinary  that  Uie  flower  of 
the  yonng  nobility  were  passionately  enamoured  of  her"),  viii.  446. 
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havioUP,  b«haTionr,i.355;  Hi.  373;  iT.115;  Ti.412;  ra.110,  G79. 

llAVOCk — Ory,  the  mgaxl  for  indisohmmate  alAoghter,  no  quartet 
being  given,  iv.  22 ;  vi.  188,  654. 

bay,  the  Italian  hai,  "yoa  have  it," — an  exclamation  in  fencing 
when  a  thrust  or  hit  is  receired  bj  the  KDtagonist :  Ae  pmUo  re- 
venol  tilt  hay  I  tL418. 

liay — Lettiieni  dance  the,  ii  211:  "This  danoe  ms  bonowed  bjos 
from  the  E^ench.  It  is  rlnmnd  among  the  hraviU  in  Thoinot  Ar- 
b«an'B  OrchaographU  [1588]"  (Douce)  :  "  To  dance  the  ha; ,  ad 
figaram  wpu  ckoreat  dticere."  Coles's  Lot.  and  Engl.  Diet.  (Sir  Joha 
DaviM  mites 

"  Thai  Then  at  first  Lone  bad  them  marshaUed, 

As  earet  he  did  the  ekapeleiBa  msMe  ti  tbinge. 

He  tanght  them  nnmda  and  irinding  Heyet  totread, 

And  abont  trees  to  oaat  thenuelaei  in  rings,"  ba. 

Orcktttra,  to.  rt.  64.) 

llO&dSIIlUl,  an  exeontioner,  iii.  269. 

hoaltll,  "  welfare,  or  safety  gentrallj"  (ObaIK)  :  Save  mind  upon 
your  health,  n.  667. 

Il6ap,  a  mass,  a  body :  ihy  whole  heap,  viii.  7  :  see  note  lo,  Tiii.  76. 

heart  of  mine  in  ihee—Se  ttarted  one  poor,  iiL  379 :  Here  ie  a  mani- 
fest quibble  between  heart  and  hart. 

hearted  lArone,  "  the  heart  on  which  then  wast  enthroned"  (John- 
son), vii  429. 

heart's  an—The,  "  The  intention  with  which  the  entertainment  is 
given"  (Johhsoh)  is  all,  iv.  391. 

heat — If  yo»  lake  not  Iht,  iv.  349 ;  We  mutt  do  eomelhiag,  and  i*  the 
heat,  vii.  258 :  "  Alluding,  I  snppoee,  to  the  proTerb,  '  Strike  while 
the  iron  is  hof"  (Btebtens). 

heat,  to  mn  a  heat  or  conne,  as  in  a  race  :  With  spur  toe  heat  an  acre. 
But  to  the  goal,  iii.  423  ;  on  which  line  Gapell  remarks,  "The  ex- 
presuone  [sioj , '  But,  to  the  goal,'  answer  to  these  at  preaent  in  as» 
with  ns — Bat,  to  come  to  the  point :  . . .  .  her  phrase  inuoediatelf 
before  it, '  heat  an  acre,'  has  not  been  trac'd  any  where ;  yet  is  it 
not  therefore  false,  and  an  object  for  alterers,  implying  clearly — 
o'er-mn  it:"  oee  note  S,  iii.  508. 

heat,  healed  :  though  heat  red-hot,  It.  47. 

heaven  d^end,  heaven  forbid,  vii.  391. 

heaven  to  earth,  iv.  280 :  see  note  141,  iv.  306. 

heaven's  bmedietioit  am'tt  To  thetoarmmml—T/tou  outqf,  vii.  282  .- 
This  proverbial  expreesion,  meaning  to  quit  a  better  for  a  worse 
situation,  is  found  in  various  anthers  &om  Heywood  down  to 
Swift ;  the  former  has 

'*  In  jour  rantung  from- him  to  me,  yee  rutins 
Out  <if  Qodt  bltiiing  into  the  ininiu  nmne." 

Diaioipu  on  Froueri;  F.  i.—WorJtee,  lig. o2  tst.  ed.  IfiSS ; 
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and  the  Uttet, 

"  Lord  Sforiath.  Thej  uy,  muruffea  wtv  made  in  hMTen ;  bnt  I  doubt, 

nhen  she  wu  mMtied,  ihe  had  no  trisiid  there. 

Neverout.  Well,  die'e  got  out  0/  GotT*  iiwrinj  iiito  eft«  warm  tun." 

Politt  Convtnalian,  Dialogue  1, — Worit,  Tol.  ix, 
p.  123,  Soott'Bseo.  ed.: 
Bajgirea  "Oat  of  God's  blenmginto  the  warm  bdh.  Ah  e^ui*  ad 
atinot."  Proverbi,  p,  192,  ed.  1758 :  We  mnrt  sappoM  that  Kant 
allndee  to  Leac'i  being  worse  treated  \>j  Began  thui  he  had  been 
bj  Ooneril. 

heavens — F</r  tJu,  A  petty  oath,  eqnivalBQt  to  "  Bj  beavenB,"  ii.  86, 
360 ;  see  note  15,  ii.  148. 

heavy,  think,  dandy,  dark :  the  h«avy  middle  of  the  night,  i.  492 ;  it 
it  a  htavji  night,  vii.  466. 

}LebenOIl--^'Tttce  o/cur>ed,  tU.  124:  It  has  been  diapnted  whether 
hebenon  means  here  "  henbane"  or  "  ebonj :"  Grej  snggeata  (very 
improbably)  tbat  it  was  "designed  by  a  metatheaja,  either  of  the 
poet  or  transcriber,  for  henebon,  that  is  hmbane;"  and  (what  ia 
more  to  the  pnrpose)  quotes  a  passage  of  Hiny  where  we  are  told 
that  the  oil  of  the  seeds  of  henbane  dropped  into  the  ears  will  in- 
jure the  understanding  (Nat.  HisL  lib.  xxr.  cap.  4) :  on  the  other 
hand,  a  passage  of  Marlowe's  Jew  0/ Malta,  cited  by  Steevena,  shows 
that  Uie  jnice  or  sap  of  hebon  (ebony]  was  acconnted  poisonous ; 
"the  hlood  of  Hydra,  Lema's  bans, 
The  juice  of  h^bon,  and  CooTtas'  breath." 

Workt,  p.  164,  ed.  Dyoe,  1868; 
and  Donee  oboerves  that  "in  the  English  edition  by  Batman  of 
Bartholomaiu  de  proprielalibut  rerwn,  the  article  for  the  wood 
ebony  is  entitled  '  Of  Eheao,  eh^i.  52.'  This  oomea  so  near  to  the 
text,  that  it  is  presumed  very  little  donbt  will  now  remain  on 
the  occasion.  It  is  not  surprising  that  the  dropping  into  the  ears 
should  occur,  because  Shahspeare  was  perfectly  well  acquainted 
with  the  supposed  properties  of  henbane  as  recorded  in  Holland's 
translation  of  Pliny,  and  elsewhere,  and  might  apply  this  mode  of 
use  to  any  other  poison"  (In  Beialy's  Shakipere'i  Garden,  Ac.  p.  4, 
it  is  BD^eeted  that  here  Shakeq>eare  may  hare  written  "  enoron," 
i.e.  uightehade — a  Tillanons  conjecture). 

hedge,  "  to  creep  along  by  the  hedge  ;  not  to  take  the  direct  and 
open  path,  but  to  steal  corertly  throa{^  drcumTolutions"  (John- 
bon)  ;  "  Hedging  is  by  land  what  eoatling  is  by  sea"  (Mason)  :  am 
fain  to  tkufie.  to  hedge  (eroap  slyly,  shift,  sknlk],  and (0  ^un;&,i.  366; 
Or  hedge  (sheer  off,  swerve)  aridefrom  the  direct  forthright,  vi.  57 ; 
hmo  he  coatti  And  hedgee  hi*  own  way,  v.  532. 

.hedgre,  and  liedge  in,  to  shut  in  :  And  hedg'd  ("  confined,"  Johnson] 
me  by  his  mill,  ii.  358  ;  yoa forget  youreelf.  To  hedge  me  in  ["  to  limit 
my  authority  by  your  direction  or  ceilsare,"  Johnson  ;  but  l£r. 
Graik  suggests,  very  inqnvbably  I  think,  that  Cassius  may  have  used 
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tbn  exprsMion  in  ooiueqnenoe  of  the  preceding  word  bay, — "  that 
thsre  maj  have  been  aome  degree  of  oonf  tuion  in  the  minds  of  out 
•noeBton  between  bait  utd  hay,  and  that  both  words,  imperfeotlj 
eonoMred  in  their  import  and  origin,  were  apt  to  call  np  a  more  or 
lea  distinct  notion  of  encompaasiDg  or  doaiiig  in"),  tL  667. 

bodge  out,  to  shut  ont :  Na^,  thi$  thall  not  hedge  im  out  (pat  us  off), 
W.45. 

hedge-pig,  a  Cronng?)  hedge-h(«,  vii.  45. 

heelB — I  team  lAat  vritA  my,  ii.  115  ;  tenm  ramdng  vAA  thy  hetti,  ii. 
359 :  A  not  nnoonunon  prorerbial  ezpreeaion  ;  which  ii  tnanifaatly 
aEnd«d  to  in  tha  line,  Stating  kit  Imd  embraeementt  with  her  heelty 
Tiii249. 

hefts,  healings,  retchings,  iii.  435. 

hell — One  Aat,  before  the  judgment,  carries  poor  eotilt  to.  One  that,  on 
ntttne  procett,  carrica  poor  aoula  to  priaon  (hell  being  a  oant  term. 
for  the  worst  dungeon  in  the  prisons  of  onr  poet's  time),  ii.  35. 

helmed — The  btuineta  he  hath,  The  bosineas  he  hath  steered  throngh, 
i.4S7. 

help  qfiatehet—The:  see  hatchet,  &c. 

helpless,  tJtcadmg  no  help :  kelpUe*  patienee,  iL  13  ;  the  Aetpket- 
halm  of  my  poor  egei,  v.  366 ;  helpUm  berriet,  Tiii.  268 ;  helpUte 
tmoiee  ofvorda,  TiiL  316. 

hence,  henceforward :  ifa^  leu  iky  body,  hence,  and  more  thy  graces 
IT.  400. 

henchman,  a  page,  ii.  277. 

hent,  a  hold,  an  opportnnitr  to  be  seixed,  rii.  166. 

huit,  to  seise,  to  take  possession  of,  to  take  hold  of,  iii.  466 ;  i.  60& 
(Uie  pax&nple). 

herald's  coat  milhout  tleevei — A,  The  coat  or  vest  called  a  labard, 
iv.  268. 

herb  ^  grace,  iii.  271 :  see  ni«,  Ac 

Herculean  Eojnan  doee  become  The  carriage  of  hit  chafe — How  thit, 
Tii.  607 :  "  Anton;  tnced  his  deecent  from  Anton,  a  ion  of  Her- 
.  rales"  (Stsetbnb).  (I  mnst  notice  here,  what  has  only  recently  met 
mj  eje, — the  alteration  of  the  very  Shakespearian  expression  The 
carriage  of  hit  chafe,  to  "  The  carriage  af  hit  chief,"  made  by  Mr. 
Stavnton  in  his  edition  of  out  poet :  "  Can  anj  one,"  he  says, "  who- 
oonsidsra  the  epithet '  Herculean,'  which  Cleopatra  applies  to  An- 
tra^, wad  reads  the  following  extract  from  Sbakespeare'a  anthority, 
beeitale  for  an  instant  to  prononnce  chafe  a  ully  blender  of  the 
tnaucriber  or  eompositor  for '  chief,'  meaning  Haroalee,  the  heaS 
at  principal  of  the  house  of  the  Antonii  ?  '  Now  it  had  bene  a 
speech  of  old  time,  that  ,the  family  of  the  AnUmlj  were  descended 
bora  one  Anbm  the  ton  of  Sereulet,  whereof  the  family  took  the- 
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name.  Thit  opinion  did  AntoiUvt  uehe  to  eonfirme  in  aU  hii  thing*  : 
not  only  mm^ling  him  in  the  liktneiie  of  hit  body,  at  im  havt  laid 
before,  but  aim  in  the  wearing  of  hit  garmenU.'  lAfe  of  Anlofuus. 
Korth'aPiwtofcft.-" 

1.  I  ua  BVkre  tliat  the  term  chief  a  xmA  in  the  Highlmda  of 
Bcotluid  to  aigntfy  the  head  of  k  family  or  olut  (u  "the  chief  ot 
the  Cunpbelh,"  "the  cAiV/of  theUideods,"  &c.);  but  I  tJiiak  it 
utterly  improbable  that  Shakespeare  wonld  haTe  emplojed  it  in 
tiie  eeuM  of  "  an  illnBtrionB  Bncastot"  without  the  addition  ct  aonie 
other  words  to  render  his  meaning  clear. 

2.  Cleopatra  is  here  jeering  at  Antonj  for  pntting  himself  into 
sneh  a  passion ;  and  if  we  read  "  doc*  become  The  carriage  of  hia 
chief,"  most  we  not  understand  that  the  said  ehi^,  or  aooeatOT,  was 
a  grave  and  dignified  personiLge,  who,  not  being  himself  rabjeot 
to  fits  of  passion,  wonid  have  disapprored  them  in  bis  dewendant? 
But  it  Serctilei  detenbed  to  have  been  laeh  a  pertonage  .*) 

Hercules  and  hi*  load  too,  Tii.  141 :  "  The  allasion  may  be  to  th«  ' 
Globe  playhouse  on  the  Bankmde,  the  sign  of  which  was  Hercalet 
carrying  the  Globe"  (Steetehs)  :  "  I  suppose  Shakespeare  meant 
that  the  boys  drew  greater  andiences  than  the  elder  players  of  the 
Globe  theatre"  (Halone). 

HOTCUlea — The  shaven,  "  Hercules  when  shaved  to  make  him  look 
like  a  woman,  while  he  remained  in  the  service  of  Omphale,  his 
Lydian  miatreu"  (Steevenb),  il  112. 

hereby— TAot'*,  That's  as  it  may  happen,  ii.  174. 

hermits,  beadsmen,  persons  bound  to  pray  for  yon :  We  rest  your 
hermit*,  vii.  1 7. 

Heme  the  ImUer,  I  402  (twice),  411,  412,  413 ;  ffeme't  oo^t,  L  402, 
407,  408,  410:  The  legend  of  Heme  the  hunter  would  aeeB  to 
have  been  anciently  omrent  at  Windsor ;  and  his  "  oak"  has  caused 
not  a  little  oontroveiBy ;  bnt  I  believe  my  venerable  fiiend  ISi. 
Jesse  is  the  only  one  who  now  maintuns  that  the  withered  trank 
in  Qie  Home  Park,  which  was  blown  down  a  few  years  ago,  was 
the  identical  tree  aJways  known  u  Heme's  oak,  and  immortajiaed 
by  ffluJcespeere ;  "  The  general  opinion  is  that  it  was  accidentally 
deetrojed  in  the  year  1796,  through  an  order  of  George  ITT,  to  the 
bailifC  Robinson  that  all  the  misightly  trees  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
Castle  should  be  removed ;  an  opinion  oonflrmed  by  a  weU-estah- 
lished  fact  that  a  person  named  Ckantham,  who  contracted  with  the 
bailiff  for  the  removal  of  the  trees,  fell  into  disgrace  with  the  King 
for  having  inolnded  the  oak  in  his  gatherings,"  &c.  (Halliwell). 
(Heme's  Oak,  so  long  an  object  of  much  euriosity  and  enthnn- 
asm,  is  now  no  more.  The  old  tree  was  blown  down,  August  Slat, 
1863 ;  aud  a  young  oak  was  planted  by  her  Uajesty,  September 
12th,  1863,  to  mark  the  spot  where  Heme's  Oak  stood."  Windtor 
Ovide,  p.  fi.) 
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Herod — It  out-Aerocfo,  Tii.  153 :  Hatod  wu  &  hvoiirite  chanctw  in 
our  «arlj  Miracle- plajs :  Ghftnoer,  spealdiig  of  the  pansh-clerk  Ab- 
solon,  BSfB, 

"  Heplaieth  Herode  on  a  ikaffold  hie."  The  Millerei  Talt,  v.  S3S4,,  ed.  1-jt. 
(If  the  reader  winhee  to  know  whftt  &  HwaggeriDg  nproarionB  tyrant 
Herod  wu  reprsBentad  to  be  in  those  old  diBmatio  perfcoinuiaea, 
let  him  tnra  to  "Uagnna  Herodes"  in  Tht  Towmelty  MysUrUs,  p. 
140,  ed.  Surtees  Sohj.,  to  "King  Herod"  in  The  Coventry  Myileriea, 
p.  28S,  ed.  Shake.  8oo.,  and  to  "  The  Slaughtec  of  the  Innocenta" 
in  The  Ckattr  Plays,  vol.  i.  p.  172,  ed.  Shake.  Boc.) 
Hesperldes— /n  the,  iL  206 ;  thU/air  Huperidei,  Tiii.  7  :  In  tbeM 
paangu  ffetperidei  is  need  to  eignify  the  garden  wherein  the  golden 
apples  vere  kept  (Gtreene,  who  «u  a  tolerably  good  scholar,  has 

" the  garden  call'd  Httperidei," 

Friar  Bacon  and  Friar  Buagay, — Worki,  p.  IBT,  ed.  Dfce,  1861 : 
and  Baxter  writ«i 

"Looea  monnttdneg,  apples  of  Eitperida." 

Sir  P.  SyHey'i  Ourania.  1S06,  lig.  ii3  veiBo). 

hest,  a  eommand,  i.  206,  220 ;  iv.  231 ;  hetU,  i.  185 ;  ii.  212. 

"biOjaeet—Or,  "Or  die  in  the  attempt"  (Malone),  iii.  263. 

hid,  &o.—Aa :  we  aU  kid,  all  hid,  Sc. 

Jlld6  and  you  alont—An  'a  may  ealch  yoar,  iv.  16:  "The  gronnd 
of  the  qnairel  of  the  Bastard  to  Anstria  is  no  where  specified  in 
tike  preeaut  play  [tbongh  it  ia  in  the  older  play, — The  7^uble$ome 
Rai^ne  of  lohn,  Ac,  —  sea  toI.  iv.  3].  But  the  story  is,  that  Ana- 
.  tria,  who  killed  King  Bichard  Coeur-de-lioo,  wore,  sb  the  spoil  of 
that  prince,  a  lion's  hidt,  which  had  belonged  to  him"  (Pofe)  : 
"  Shl^eapeare  having  familiarised  the  story  to  his  own  imagination, 
fo^^t  that  it  was  obecDie  to  his  audienoa ;  or,  what  is  equally  pro- 
bable, the  story  wae  then  bo  popalor,  that  a  hint  was  sufficient,  at 
that  time,  to  bring  it  to  mind"  (Johnson)  :  see,  in  this  Oloesary, 
the  article  Richard  . . .  By  Ihit  hnve  duke  eame  early  to  hie  grave. 

ttiie/ox,  and  all  after,  vii  175 :  "  Said  by  Sir  Thomas  Hanmv  to  be 
the  name  of  a  sport  among  childreo,  which  mnst  donbtleas  be  the 
BUue  as  hide  oTid  leek,  whoop  and  hide,  Ac"  Nares'g  Qloit. :  com- 
pare all  hi3,  all  hid,  &o. 

higb  and  law,  two  kinds  of  false  dice,  properly  high-mtn  and  Jou- 
in«n ;  see  gourd  andfullam  hold,  &a. 

hlg'll-dAy  foit,  holiday  terms,  ii.  376. 

high-repented  blames,  "  f anlts  repented  of  to  the  height,  to  the 
ntmost"  (Steetenb),  iii.  277. 

higrh-stomach'd,  haughty,  iv.  105. 

high-Tlc'd,  "  enormonsly  wicked"  (Johnson's  Diet.'),  vi.  &63. 

hight,  called,  named,  ii.  167, 169,  316 ;  viii.  44. 
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blld,  &  form  of  held,  used  for  the  nke  of  the  rhyme,  viii  323, 
("  Bat  now  (mads  free  from  them)  nait  her,  beftffe, 
Peeoefoll  uid  f  DDng,  Hercnlekn  lilenee  bore 
HU  oraggie  olnb ;  which  vp  kloft  hee  hUd  ; 
With  which  and  his  lonifingera  oharma  he  itUd 
All  lonndi  in  ajre,"  ice. 
Chapman'a  £iiI^nH<i  Baptut,  or  the  Teart*  of  Peace,  J»i.l609,  sig.BJTeno. 
"  and  town*  and  tamples  fayld. 
And  now  weln««re  onr  ship*  Tp  set,  drie  lond  onr  nan^  Atfld." 

PhMr's  ViT^'i  Xneiiot,  Book  iu.  dg.  ■,  ed.  1SB4. 
"And  in  the  blaoh  and  gloomj  artB  lo  skild, 
That  he  Gaen  Hell  in  his  enbiectian  AtU.'' 

DtBTtoa'a  Mootie-Calft,  p.  174,  ed.  1337. 
But  we  not  nnfreqnentl j  find  "  hild"  employed  when  no  rhyme  is 
in  qneation ; 

"  I  hild  fDch  TftUantnet  bnt  Taine." 

Warner't  Albimt  BnsUmd,  p.  8S,  ed.  1596. 

"  Some  hild  irith  PhoBtnu,  some  with  her,"  fto.  Id.  p.  161.) 

llilding,  a  low,  deg«Donta  wretch  (a  torn  appUed  to  both  aezea, 

and  aometimea  naed  adjeotiTaly),  ill  129,  252 ;  it.  316,  478 ;  vi. 

447 ;  Tii.  664 ;  TiiL  164 ;  hiUUngt,  -n.  419. 

hilts,  applied  (ai  it  often  was  formerly)  to  a  single  wei^n,  iv,  237, 

433,  436 ;  t.  37G  ;  Ti  661 ;  taord-hilU,  yi.  686. 
him,  himmlf :  To  one  Aat  can  my  part  m  him  (uhirtiM,  i.  446  ;  Who 

for  lAu  «eii«n  ytan  hath  tiletmid  him,  iii.  109. 
himself— 7o  die  hy.  To  die  by  hi*  own  hands,  ti.  224. 
Hinckley /air,  iv.  387 :  Hinckley  is  a  pariah  and  market-town  in 

LeieesteEBhire. 
hint,  raggeation :  itiia  hint  That  wring*  mine  eyte  to'f,  i  ISI ;  Our 
hint  qf  woe  It  common,  i.  193  (where  Johnaon  ramarka,  "  Bint  is 
that  which  reoals  to  Qie  memory.  The  oanae  that  fills  oui  minds 
with  grief  ia  oommon") ;  Upon  thit  hint  I  epake,  -ra.  388. 
'hl.'p—Caich  upon  the,  or  Bave  on  the  hip,  to  hsTe  the  oomplete  ad- 
Tantage,  the  upper  band  of  one  (a  phraie  deriT«d  from  wreotling), 
JL  364 ;  Tii.  403. 

("  And  Hiohaala  Terme,  lawei  hameit,  now  beginB, 
Where  man;  loien  are,  ind  few  that  wins ; 
For  law  may  well  be  cal'd  contentions  whip. 
When  for  a  scratch,  a  oofib,  for  pcantei  or  {unl. 
Will  Witlesse  get*  his  neighbonr  on  tht  }iip." 

Anagnaiu  and  SonntU,  p.  26S, — Taylor's  Worket,  16S0. 


"  Be  bad  got  me  a'  the  hip  onee ;  it  shall  go  hard,  friends. 
But  he  Shan  find  his  own  ooin." 

Beanmont  and  netcher'i  Bonduea,  aet  t. 
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llippod,ui  144 ;  The  oont^Mems  to  ■bo«th»t  hero  AifipftI  means 
**  lamed  or  ixai  io  the  liipa :"  "  Hipped,  IMumbtUiu."  Oolee'e  Lot. 
<otd  EttgL  Diet,  {thodgh,  &om  the  wotdi  vhich  immediately  follow 
it,  we  might  nippoee  it  to  mean  "  oorend  oa  the  hipa"). 

^Iren,  iv.  344 ;  where  see  foot-note. 

bit,  to  agree :  letiuUt  togtther,  fu.  267. 

bithertO,  to  this  apot :  from  Trmt  and  Smem  hiiktrto,  it.  248 
(Heie  Hortimer  is  pointing  to  the  map). 

IlOf  stop,  hold,  derist:  'Ware  peneilt,  Ao/  ii.  212;  So,  there,  doctor! 
Tui  197 ;  and  Steenna  rappoeea  (wrongly,  I  apprebead)  that  such 
ia  the  meaning  of  the  exclamation  in  So,  ho,  hot  N<no  the  toileh 
UJm  me,  &0.  TiL  665. 

fa,oar,  to  make  white,  to  infect  with  leprosy :  koar  th«  Jlamen,  vi. 
554. 

boar,  to  become  mouldy :  When  it  hoari  ere  it  be  spent,  ti.  421. 

Hobbididance,  viL  314 :  A  slight  variation  of  Soberdidance,  % 
fiend  mentioned  in  Hannet's  DecUtraHon  of  egreguna  PopUh  Im- 
ptuturtt,  1603,  p>  49 ;  a  work  which  seems  to  have  been  oouanlted 
hf  Shakespeare  for  sereral  names  of  fiends  in  King  Lear. 

bobby -borse  ti  forgot—The,  ii.  183 ;  the  liobby-horte,  tehote 
^Uaphis,''For,  O,for,  0,  the  hobhy-horte  is  forgot,"  yii.  156;  that 

vUlfovnder  the  beet  hobby-horM,  Till  199 :  "  Hobby-horae A 

personage  beloi^[ing  to  the  andent  morris-dance,  when  complete^ 
and  made,  as  Mr.  Bayes's  troops  are  on  the  stage,  by  the  figure  of 
a  horse  batMied  roond  the  waist  of  a  man,  his  own  legs  going 
Uirongh  the  body  of  the  horw,  and  enabling  him  to  walk,  bnt  con- 
cealed by  a  long  foot-oloth  ;  while  false  legs  appeared  where  those 

of  the  man  should  be,  at  tlie  sides  of  the  horse I«tt«rly  the 

hobby-hone  was  freqaently  omitted,  which  appears  to  have  occa- 
■mied  a  popular  ballad,  in  which  was  this  line  or  burden, 

'For  O,  for  O,  the  hobby-hone  it  forgot'" 
ITsrea's  Glow.:  Uany  readers  will  probably  reooUeot  the  spirited 
detcription  of  the  Hobby-boise  in  Bir  W.  Scotfa  Monaeltry :  bnt, 
nnee  Ur.  Bajes'a  troops  have  been  long  banished  from  the  atage, 
it  may  be  Decesiary  to  mention  here  that  they  are  part  of  the 
dramalit  pereorue  in  the  Duke  of  Bnckingham's  once-celebrated 
satirical  play  called  The  Rehtanai. 

bobby-borse,  a  siHy  feUow :  icAwA  Sieie  hohbg-horte*  must  not 
hear,  ii  108. 

bobby -horse,  a  loose  woman :  My  nife't  a  hobby-hone,  iii.  428 ; 
ffive  it  j/our  hob^-hoTie,  Tii.  440. 

bob-nob,  iii.  373  :  Ezpltuned  by  soma  "  Sob,  nob,  or  hab,  nab,  that 
is,  habbe  or  nabbe,  have  or  have  not,  hit  or  miss ;"  by  others  (lesB 
probably),  "  hap  ne  hap,  happen  oi  not  happen." 
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hodge- pudding,  i.  m-.  Does  tlus  mow  aomothing  akin  to 
htggis?  Bee  note  135,!.  439. 

lloiBt  with  Am  own  petar,  -rii.  172 :  Here  hoitl  is  for  houed  or  Tioitted 
(not,  M  Oaldeoott  explains  it,  "  i,e.  mount,  ffoitt  is  naad  as  a  Terb 
nwter"). 

hold  hook  and  line,  a  sort  of  cant  proTorbial  expreeaion  which  some- 
tunee  occnia  in  oni  eazl;  writers,  iv.  344. 

hold  in — Such  at  eon,  iv.  226 :  "  tHaj  mean  tueh  at  eon  ewh  otd 
father  anticie  the  lav),  or  nioh  as  un'U  not  blab"  (Bteevenb)  :  "May 
mean,  aach  companions  as  will  hold  in,  or  k«ep  and  stick  cloea  to 
one.another,  (wd  anoh  as  are  men  of  deeds,  and  not  of  words" 
(ToLLBT) :  "  To  hold  in,  I  beliere,  meant  to  '  keep  their  f  eUows' 
oonnsel  and  their  own  ;'  not  to  discoTer  their  rogoeriee  hj  talking 
about  them"  (Malonb). 

hold  taking,  beat  handling,  vi.  520. 

hold,  or  hold  th«,  take  then,  have  thon,  receive  thoa  (a  common 
formula) :  Hold,  therefort,  Angela,  I  446  ;  hold  l3ite,  there't  tom« 
boot,  ui.  484  ;  Hold,  my  heutd,  vi.  629  ;  But,  hold  thee,  yL  682 ;  Hold, 
tir,  Tii.  340 :  and  see  note  4,  L  623. 

hold,  or  cut  bow-ttrittgi,  ii.  274 :  A  proverbiBl  phrase :  "  When  a 
party  was  mode  at  bntts,  assorance  of  meetiog  was  giyen  in  the 
words  of  that  phrase ;  the  sense  of  the  person  using  them  being, 
that  he  wonld  '  hold"  or  keep  promise,  or  they  might '  cut  his  6010- 
ttringi,'  demolish  him  for  an  archer"  (Gapell)  r  Whether  or  not 
this  be  the  tme  expUnation  of  the  phrase,  I  am  nnable  to  de- 
termine, 

hold -fast  t«  the  only  dog,  \v.  444 :  "  Allading  to  the  proverbial  say- 
ing,— '  Brag  is  a  good  dog,  bnt  hold-faet  is  a  better' "  (DouCE). 

holding,  the  burden  of  a  song :  The  holding  every  mem  eltaU  bear, 
TiL636. 

holding,  consiateucj,  fitness :  thii  hat  no  holding,  iii.  260. 

holland  of  eight  shillingt  an  ell,  ir.  260 :  Shakespeare,  of  coarse, 
was  thinking  of  the  price  of  shirts  in  his  own  time :  according  to 
Btubbes,  in  the  second  edition  ot]nBAnalomy  ofAbasa,  1683, some 
shirts  cost  five  pounds,  or  even  ten  pounds  each. 

holp,  the  old  past  tense  and  participle  of  help,  L  179 ;  ii.  31, 76, 108 ; 
iv.  11, 179,  215 ;  v.  19G,  358 ;  vL  188,  215,  226,  234,  396 ;  vii.  17, 
810,  734. 

holy,  pure,  just,  righteous:  Holy  Gonxalo,  i.  228;  Holjf,/air,  and 
vjite  i*  the,  i.  307 ;  Tou  have  a  holy  father,  iiL  495 :  and  see  noto 
114,1255. 

holy-ales,  mral  festivals,  viu.  5. 
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Itome,  (o'tlie  atmost :  1  will  pay  ti^  graeea  ffome,i.  228 ;  AeatuJum 
home  atid  home,  L  603 ;  the  tense  to  know  Her  aHmadon  home,  iii. 
276  ;  I  etautot  ipeak  him  home,  n.  169  ;  TTuU,  tniated  home,  tu.  11 ; 
he  charge*  home  My  unprovided  body,  vii.  276  ;  will  be  revenged  home, 
vii  297 ;  i<Uu/j/  me  ho/M,  vii  688 ;  That  confirm*  it  hoTne,  tu.  704. 
honest,  oliMte :  sJie  it prttly, and  honeet, i.36S;  I/Ifind  herhonett,i. 
365 ;  though  the  appear  honeit,  i.  370 ;  Wivei  mag  be  merry,  and  yet 
honett  too,  i  397 ;  honeet  woman,  i.  398, 469  ;  ii.  360, 393 ;  the  tearee 
t»dke*  hoaett,  iii.  10 ;  you  lay  the'*  honett,  iii.  254  ;  are  you  h/mittlt 
▼ii.  150 ;  if  you  be  honeit,  ibid. ;  /  do  not  think  but  DeedeTnona't  hon- 
ett, vii  423 ;  I  think  my  leife  be  honett,  vii.  427 ;  She  may  be  honett 
yetfiu-HB;  ieager  the  it  honett,  vii.  444;  if  the  benot}i0nat,ihii.; 
Swear  thoa  art  honett,  vii.  445  ;  etleemi  me  honett,  viL  446 ;  of  life 
at  honett,  viL  458  ;  if  the'll  be  honest,  Tiii.  198 ;  do  you  think  she  i» 
not  honest,  sirf  ibid. 
llonest  as  the  tkin  between  hit  brows,  a  notanoommon  proverbial  ez- 

preanoD,  iL  116. 
honOSty,  chsitil^  :  out  of  honetty,  i.  354  ;  wrangle  with  mine  own 
honetty,  i.  361 ;  the  eharinets  of  our  honesty,  i.  362  ,-  the  honesty  of 
this  Ford's  wife,  L  371 ;  honesty  coupled  to  beauty,  iii.  47 ;  to  cast 
away  honetty  upon  a  foal  ilut,  ibid. ;  think  my  honesty  ranker  than 
my  wit,  iii.  57 ;  no  legacy  it  so  rich  a*  honetty,  iii.  249  ;  your  honesty 
should  admit  no  discourse  to  your  beauty,  vii.  150 ;  better  commerce 
thanmith  honesty,  ibiA.;  transform  honesty,  ibid.;  theforce  of  hon- 
est]/, ibid. ;  r  the  way  of  honesty,  viii.  197,  199 ;  Ne'er  cast  yovrchild 
away/or  honesty,  yiii.  197;  Aer  honeetyt  viii.  198. 
JlOHesty,  decent :  You  have  as  little  honetty  as  htmow,  v.  639. 
JlOnesty,  liberality,  generosity :  Every  man  hat  his  fault,  and  honesty 

ie  hit,yi.  6S2. 
lloney-aeed,  the  Hoetess'a  Mnnder  for  homicide,  iv.  331 ;  honey- 
teed  (homidJol)  rogue,  ibid. 
honey-stalks,  according  to  Johnson,  "  clover  flowen,  which  con- 

tua  »  sweet  juice,"  vi.  337. 
honey-suckle  villain,  the  Hostesa'a  blonder  for  homicidal  villain, 

iT.330. 
.honorlflcabilltTldlnitatlbus,  ii.  208 :  "U  of  some  antiqmtj. 
I  have  leea  it  on  an  Exchequer  record,  apparently  in  a  hand  of 
Uiere^  of  Henry  the  Sixth ;  and  it  maybe  Been,  with  some  addi- 
tional gyllables,  scribbled  on  one  of  the  leaves  of  a  mauoscript  in 
the  Harleian  Library,  No.  6,113."  Hunter's  New.  lUuit.  of  Shake- 
speare, voL  i.  p.  264. 
ilOO^  my  vnmann'd  blood,  baling  in  my  cheeks, 'n.^Z:  Metaphors  de- 
rived from  falconry ;  the  hawk  was  hooded  till  let  fly  at  the  game ; 
d  hawk  was  one  iu>t  yet  made  tftme  and  tractable  (taa 
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nm  mg  iaggard—To)  ;  knd  lating  mMna  Snttoringirith  the  wisgv 
(•M  tote). 

hOOdman -blind,  the  game  whicli  we  new  OftD  hliAd--ma^t-bvff, 
TiLI69. 

hOOdman  eonief,  iiL264:  An  ftllnson  to  the  gime  menUoned  in  tb» 
preceding  article. 

"hW^B  make  not  inonk»~All,r.b26:  "CncnUni  nonftdt  monadinm" 
(Steetehs). 

'h.OOJ^—ThtihrU'hooptdpot»hallhav»tta,v.  171:  "The  old  drinfc- 
ing-poti,  being  of  vood,  were  bonnd  together,  as^burels  axe,  wiQ» 
hoops ;  whence  they  were  called  Aoqpa.  Cade  pfomiaea  that  erery 
nan  which  now  had  three  hoope  aball  be  increased  in  aiie  m  aa  to- 
reqnire  ten.  What  follows  in  the  notes  [to  the  Var.  Shake^eart\ 
about '  boming  of  cans,'  does  not  appear  to  relate  to  the  sabject" 

{DODCB). 

Sopdance,  tiL  306  :  Perhapa  a  Tariation  of  BobbldiJanee,  q.  v. 

hope,  to  expect :  Some  of  them  will/all  lo-morrow,  I  hope,  ir.  466 ;  / 
hope  he  i»  mucA  yrouTn,  T.  390  ;  /cannot  hope  Ca»ar  and  AnUntg  ehaii 
well  greet  together,  viL  fiI4. 

llOpe—/  died  for,  t.  448  :  aee  note  i  lo,  y.  473. 

hopes,  expectatitnu :  thall  Ifaltify  me^ft  hopee,  ir.  215. 

horn  u  afoot— Thy,  An  sUasioD  to  Curtis  being  a  cuckold,  iii.  150. 

horn  i*  dry—Poor  Tom,  thy,  tiL  307 :  see  the  quotation  from  AnbreT- 
under  Tom  o'  Bedlam,  &a. 

horn — No  iloffmore  reveretid  than  one  tipped  with:  see  staff  more 
reverend,  &e. 

horologe,  a  dock  (Lat.  horologiam),  vii.  407. 

horse— 2%«  dancing,  ii.  172:  An  allnsion  to  a  horse  meationed  bj 
numerous  contempcrorj  writers,  and  ereu  noticed  bj  Bir  Walter 
Baleigh  in  The  nietorg  of  the  World  (B.  i.  ch.2).  ThU  celebrated 
wiimal  was  csQed  Marocco,  and  belonged  to  a  Scotchman  named 
Bankes,  who,  it  appears,  taught  him  to  perform  each  feata  as  nei- 
ther Astleir  nor  Ducrow  in  out  own  time  has  been  able  to  teach 
his  hoisee :  —  the  most  reinarkabla  exploit  of  Marocco  was  his- 
ascending  to  the  top  of  St  Paul's  Cathedral  in  1600.  Bankes  ex- 
hibited hia  wonderful  horse  in  Ttirious  parts  of  Europe  ;  and  we 
are  told  that  at  last  thej  were  both  brought  to  the  stake  at  Bome 
as  magicians  (according  to  Ben  Jonaon  in  his  cxixiii'  Epigram, 
thej  were  "  beyond  sea,  burned  for  one  witch ;"  and  according  to 
ft  note  in  the  mock-romance  Don  Zara  del  Fogo,  "  they  were  both 
burned  by  the  commandment  of  the  Pope").  Bat,  in  opposition 
to  all  this,  Mr.  EalliweU  has  addnoed  an  extract  from  one  of  the 
Ashmolean  Ua>.  to  ibftw  that  Baakea  was  alire  in  1637. 
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lL08e,breechei,  or  stocking*,  ot  both  in  one:  i.  275,290,376,381 ;  ii. 
134, 198,  361 ;  in.  25,  34, 41, 45 ;  ir.  236,  465  ;  v.  179  ;  vii.  25,  684  : 
and  s«a  round  hoie. 
llOSt,  to  lodge :  to  tht  Cenlaar,  tohert  we  host,  ii.  9 ;  Where  y  oa  ihall 

Koit,  m.  251. 
}lOt  liver$  and  eold pimM,i-v,2i(i :  "That  is,  drunktnnesi  aai poverty. 
To  drmic  was,  in  the  language  of  thoae  times,  to  heal  the  livtr" 
(Jobnbon). 
hot-hOTlBe,  a  bagnio  (which  was  often  a  brothel),  i.  458. 
IlOUSO — Zh  ]/oii  but  mark  how  thie  becomet  the,  vii.  288 :  "  Fathera  are 
not  the  heads  only  of  a  house  or  a  family,  bnt  its  representatiTes ; 
they  are  the  hoaee,  what  affects  them  afiects  the  rest  of  its  bodj : 
Began  therefore  is  call'd  upon  to  obserre  an  action  in  which  ahe  ia 
concern'd,  and  then  say  her  opinion  of  it ;  and  ahe  does  accord- 
ingly shew  herself  hurt  by  it,  and  declares  it '  uneighUy,'  unbeoom- 
ingber  and  her  father,  i.«.(A«  houte"  (Catell.)  :  I  suspect  that  Lear 
is  now  blinking  mncb  more  of  bimaelf  as  head  of  the  house  than  of 
Began  as  a  member  of  it ;  and  that,  though  she  chides  himforsuoh 
"  onsightly  tricks,"  she  is  not  of  a  nature  to  be  "  hurt"  by  them. 

llOUBewlfe  01  hvtieife  (a  term  of  reproach),  a  hussy,  a  wanton,  a 
minx,  a  strumpet  :  Doth Foriuneplaj/tliehwiBi/e  ("jilt,"  JOBSBO^  ; 
but  compare  Out,  oat,  thou  ttrumpet,  Fortune/  vii.  144)  with  me 
tiowt  VT.  498  ;  A  hauteuii/e  that,  by  telling  her  deairee,  &e.  vii.  439 ; 
tkt/alte  houteimfe  Fortum,  vii.  562  ;  the  oveneuiched  hunnvet,  iv. 
362  (see  merecvtehed,  &e.)  ;  haueewivet  in  your  bedi,  vii.  398. 

llOW,  for  what  price  may  be  had  ?  Sow  a  good  yoke  of  hnXioelet  at 
Stamford  fair*  ii.  35S ;  How  a  eeore  ofewet  now*  ibid. ;  How  a 
dozen  of  virginitietf  viiL  56, 

llOW  and  which  way, — how  or  which  way,  pleonastic  expreniotts  not 
oncommon  in  our  early  vriten :  Til  take  the  eacrament  on't,  how 
and  which  way  you  will,  iii.  265 ;  If  I  JEnoio  hoa  or  wkkh  way 
t'order  theee  affairs,  it.  133  ;  Then  hoto  or  which  toayehoutd  Ihet/firet 
break  inf  ▼.  24 ;  Bow  or  which  way,  ibid. 

boweTer,  any  way :  However,  bvt  a  folly  bought  with  wit,  L  264. 

llAXes,  boughs,  bam-stringi,  iii.  427. 

Imgger-muirger— Jn,  Secntly  ("'In  Hngger-mugger,  OaiVM- 
Jwn."  OidM'a  LaL  a»d  E«gl.  Diet),  vii.  181. 

hnlk,  a  ship,  generally  a  heavy  or  large  ship  ("  A  Hnlk,  great  ship. 
Oorbita"  Oite's  Lat.  and  Engl.  Diet) :  Provoker  the  mightieat  huib 
againit  Ae  tide,  t.  79 ;  though  greater  hvike  draw  de^,  vi.  43. 

bull,  to  float,  to  swim,  aa  borne  along  or  driven  by  wind  or  water : 
iii.  340 ;  ▼.  436 ;  hilling,  v.  523. 

ImnuUL  M  the  it,  mtdwiAoutanp  danger,  "^i.t.aoi  a  phantom,  bnt 
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tli«  real  Boulind,  without  tary  of  the  danger  genenllf  oonoeind 
to  attend  the  ritea  of  iicantatioii"  (Johkbom},  iiL  69. 

htunoroiu,  perrene,  oapridona :  The  duke  it  humoroui,  m.  15;  the 
kitmorou*  duke,  iiL  23 ;  her  hmitoroat  lafyihip,  ir.  32 ;  A*  hMnurou^ 
at  winter,  iv.  377 ;  a  vain,  giddy,  thallou,  hwnorout  youth,  n.  i4S. 

humorous,  hiiiiiid,<dainp :  the  humoTotu  aight,  vi  409. 

homoiir— 7%at'»  my,  i.  348 ;  lAe  mtthook's  hrnnow,  i.  349 ;  it  not  At 
hamour  amceiUdf  i,  353 ;  The  good  hamoar  u,  Ac,  ibid. ;  will  that 
humour  pau  T  i.36i;  The  htoMur  riiet,  ibid. ;  I  thank  thee/or  that 
huTiK/ur,  ibid. ;  I  will  run  no  bate  humow,  i.  356  ;  take  the  humour- 
letter ,  ibid. ;  the  humour  of  this  hve,  ibid. ;  My  humour  thall  not  eool^ 
ibid. ;  that  it  my  true  fmmour,  ibid.;  I  like  not  the  humour  qf  l^ng,L 
362 ;  the  humovr  of  bread  and  eheete,  i.  363  ;  there't  the  humour  of  it, 
ibid.;  afellov>fright»humouroutofhi»tBitg,ihiA.;  Ihateahamovr 
to  knock  you,  i».  436 ;  Ihat'i  the  humour  of  it  (twice),  ibid. ;  iv.  437 
(twice),  444 ;  the  humour  of  it  u  too  hot,  iv.  451 ;  pott  good  humottrtf 
1.  349;  humourt  qf  revenge,  i.  355;  With  both  the  humoitri,  itnd.;. 
S«  hath  wronged  me  in  tome  humouri,  L  362 ;  The  king  hath  nm  baS 
humourt  on  the  knight,  iv.  437 ;  he  pattet  tome  humourt,  ibid. ;  hu- 
mourt  do  abound,  iv.  451;  These  be  good  humourt/ — your  honour 
unat  bad  humourt,  ibid. :  Od  k  puemge  of  Jooaon's  Every  Man  oui 
of  hit  Humour  Wballej  reroerks;  "What  wu  lun&llj  called  the 
mamurt  in  a  pla;  or  poem,  began  now  to  be  called  the  humourt. 
The  word  wbb  new ;  Uie  nee,  or  rather  abase,  of  it,  was  exoesnre. 
It  waa  applied  npon  all  oocamonB,  with  aa  little  judgment  aa  wit, 
Eveiy  coxcomb  had  it  alwajv  in  hia  month ;  and  every  putien- 
laritj  be  affected  was  denominated  \>j  the  name  of  Aumour,"  Ac.  : 
QifFord  adds ;  "  The  abuse  of  this  woid  i*  well  ridiculed  bj  Shake- 
speare, in  that  amnsiiig  creature  of  wbimsey,  Nj^m.  Merry  Wivee 
of  Windtor  [and  King  Henry  K.]."  Jonion'tWorke,y6Lu.p.l6,  ed, 
Gifford. 

Humour  of  Forty  Fanciu~The,  iii.  144:  Is  generall;  nndentood 
to  mean  some  collection  of  the  short  poems  called  Fanelu,  which 
Fetrnchio  had  stuck  into  his  lackey's  hat ;  see  Fanciti,  &a :  bnt, 
according  to  Mr.  Ealliwell,  the  allosion  is  to  a  btmch  of  ribbons^ 
which  appear  to  have  been  occamonally  called/oncie*. 

Humphrey  Hour,  v.  429 :  No  satisfactory  explanation,  as  far  as  I 
un  aware,  has  yet  been  given  of  these  words.  In  old  St.  Panl'a 
was  a  monnment  wrongly  supposed  to  be  that  of  Humphrey  Doke 
of  Oloncester  (who  really  was  buried  at  St  Alban's),  from  which, 
a  part  of  the  ohoreh  was  known  by  the  name  of  Duke  Humphreg'e 
Walk;  and  there,  as  St.  Paul's  was  a  place  of  publie  reeort,  those 
who  were  unable  to  procure  a  dinner  used  to  sannter,  perlupa  in 
the  hope  of  recelTing  an  invitation  from  aome  of  their  aoqoaimt- 
ances.  This  was  the  origin  of  the  expression  dining  vnlh  Duke 
Htmphrey  ;  and  Steerena  oonjeotnres  that  "  Shakeapeare  might  by 
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tliii  atnutge  phiwe,  Hampbrey  J7our,  ]»Te  detigDed  to  nuik  the 
honr  ftt  which  the  good  Dnoheas  wu  ai  hnngty  u  tlie  foUowsn  «f 
Dnke  Humphrey :"  Ualone,  on  tlie  other  hand,  a&ya :  "  Bitmphrtjf 
Sour  ia  merely  lued  in  Indjannia  Unpiige  for  hottr,  like  Tom  TroA 
for  tnUA,  and  twenty  more  aooh  terma.  Bo,  in  0«bri«l  Harvey 'a 
LeUer  to  Speiuer,  1580 ;  '  Tell  me  in  Tom  TroUie'B  euneat' " 
SimClTed  Jferry  TaUi—The,  ii.  88 ;  see  TaUs—Tht  Hundred  Merry. 
hlUldred-poimd,/UAy,&o^'rii278:  The  epithet  AumJrwi-pound 
ia  occaaiooally  f  onod  aa  a  term  of  reproaoh  in  oni  early  writen. 

SnngarlEUl  wight,  i.  353  r  Sungariott  ia  a  cant  term  of  donbtfol 
origin ;  perhapa  from  htmgry,  pertuqia  from  the  free-booteia  of 
Hmgary,  or  perhaps  it  ii  equivalent  to  gipsy,  for  "  the  parts  of 
Europe  in  wUcb  it  is  soppoaed  that  the  gipaiu  cniginally  appeared 
were  Hungary  and  Bohemia"  (DorcE). 

hnxigry  btach—TAe,  vi.  226  :  see  note  i^j,  tL  273. 

bnugry  pi*«y — !r^«tr,  t.  lO:  "Appears  to  signify  'the  prey  for  which 
they  ara  hungry' "  (StebTEhs). 

limit  eouater—  You,  iv.  322 ;  see  note  1 1,  iv.  404  ("  Hunt  Counter,  when 
Bounds  hunt  it  by  the  Heel."  B.  Sa'tiaa'tAeademy  of  Armory  and 
Slaaon,  B.  iii.  ch.  iii  p.  76). 

huntsmen — Like  a  jolly  tvcp  of,  &o.  iv.  21 ;  here  thy  huntert  eland, 
&&,  vi.  652  :  "  It  was,  I  think  [it  certuuly  waa],  one  of  the  savagft 
pnctices  of  the  chase,  for  all  to  stain  their  hands  in  the  blood  of 
the  deer  as  a  trophy"  (Johnson). 

Imnt's-lip,  vi.  413  :  "  Any  song  intended  to  arouse  in  the  momii^ 

^-even  a  love-song — was  formerlj  called  a  hxmt'e-up .  and  the 

name  was  of  course  derived  from  a  tune  or  song  employed  by  early 
fanntera.  Butler,  in  faiaPn'TKtpZM  o/Mueik,  1636,  defiaea  a  Aun('«-iiji 
aa  '  morning  mndc  ;'  and  Cotgrave  defines  '  Besveil'  as  a  hnnt's-np, 
OTJfffrru'np&Mip  for  anew- loarried  wife."  Chappell'sFopuforilfun'e 
o/lhe  Olden  Tims,  &c  vol.  L  p.  61, sec  ed. 

liarly,  an  uproar,  a  tomnlt,  iiL  155 ;  iv.  45, 352. 

hurlyblirly,  meaning  the  some  aa  hurly  ["  A  Hurly-burly,  Turba, 
Tumultae."  C<im'a  Diet.),  T.  16  (in  the  stsge-direction) ;  vii.  6;  iv. 
276  (as  an  adjective-"  fumuAuout). 

hmricanO,  a  water-spout,  vL  88 ;  hurrieanoee,  viL  294. 

hart — Tkou  halt  not  half  that  power  to  do  me  harm  Ai  I  have  to  be, 
viL  464 :  "  She  means  to  say, — I  have  in  this  cause  power  to  en- 
dure more  than  thou  hast  power  to  inflict"  (Jobnsoh). 

hnrtlsd,  dashed,  made  a  sonnd  like  dashing,  vi  G40. 

hurtling^ ,  a  «l— hing  together,— a  violent  conflict,  iiL  64. 

hmb&ndf  a  hnabandman:  your  Mmn^-mon  and  your  huaband,  iv. 
Kt8;  Bitdaeenote  ioi,iv.4IC. 
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linsbsndiioiOii'oinjwy;  you  will  iup  the  houM — ToutoUlfumgood, 
i.  465 ;  "  AUading  to  the  etymology  of  tlie  word  huthMcT  (Ha- 
LOME] :  and  there  u  ui  obvious  qnibbla,  keep  Ihe  houte. 

hUslMIldry,  economickl  gcrTrantnent,  thrift,  economical  pradenoe : 
The  hutbandry  and  maaage  of  my  hnuB,  ii.  390 ;  healthful  and  good 
huibattdry,  r.  469 ;  likt  tu  liera  were  huihandry  in  toar  ("  alludes  to 
Hector'a  eailj  miDg/'UALONE},  Ti9;  Ifgoit  inspect  my  htabandrjj 
Ti.  629 ;  there's  huabcatdry  in  htaven,  vii.  20 ;  borrowing  dulU  the  edge 
of  tuttbandry,  vii  117 ;  Wkieh  htubeatdry  in  honour  might  uphold, 
•ml  355. 

huswife:  um  housewife. 

hyen,  a  hyena,  iii.  58. 

Hyperion,  Apoiio.  viL  112, 1S8. 

Hyrcan,  ^yrcanidn,  TiL41. 


I,  the  old  spelling  of  the  affirmaUTe  adverb  ay,  was  fraqnentljr  oaed 
with  a  qnibble,  as  in  the  following  passage ;  say  thou  but "  I"  Atid 
that  bare  vowtl "  I"  ehall  poitott  more  Than  the  dtath^darting  eg*  of 
cockatrice  i  lam  not  T,  if  there  be  suck  an  "  /,"  Ac.  vL  433. 

ioe-brook,  a  cold  or  icj  brook :  It  is  a  tuiord  of  Spain,  the  tee- 
brook's  temper,  vii.  466  :  "  Steel  is  hardened  bj  being  put  red-hot 
into  very  cold  water"  (Johnson)  :  Aooording  to  8tee7«iM,  who 
cites  Martial  and  Jnstin,  the  ice-brook  of  our  text  is  "  nodonbtedly 
the  brook  or  riTuIet  called  Salo  (now  Zalon),  near  Bilbilis  in  Oel- 
tiberia." 

Icel&nd  dogl  thou  priei-ear'd  evr  of  Iceland!  iv.  435  :  A  sort  of 
shaggy,  white,  diup-eared  dog  from  Iceland,  a  great  pet  wiUi 
ladies  ("We  haTO  sholta  or  onra  dailie  brought  out  of  Itelaad,  and 
mnch  made  of  among  vs,  bicanse  of  their  saweinesse  and  qnar- 
nlling."  Harrison's  Description  qfEnglaiui,  prefixed  to  Holistlie^ 
ToL  i.  p.  389,  repriat). 

idle,  trifling :  on  idle  banquet,  Ti  520. 

idle.  Tain,  weak :  an  idle  and  fond  ("  weak  and  foolish,"  Johmsor) 
bondage,  TiL  259. 

idle,  nadMi,  infertile,  nnfraitfnl,  bazreD ;  idle  moss,  ii  20 ;  idle  toeede, 
T.  395 ;  deterU  idle,  tiLBSl;  idle  pebble*,  TiL  322 :  With  nqteot 
to  the  second  of  these  passages,  Fou  taid  that  idle  weed*  arefatt  m 
groaih,  Donee  observe^  "  it  is  clear  that  infertilily  is  ont  of  the  qnea- 
tion ;  but  tueUst  and  w^roJUabte  will  denote  tiio  poet'a  meaning, 
or  rather  that  of  the  inTantor  of  the  prorerb,  which  waa  attir- 
warda  corrupted  into  '  ill  weeds,'  Sea.:"  The  line  jnst  cited  is  wffi- 
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cient  to  ihow  that  Ur.  Beitl;  u  mistakes  Then,  in  his  ShaJe^ere't 
Cfardem,  &0.  p.  35,  he  ezplaias  idle  mou  bj  "  moss  atationaiy  and 
■low  in  growth." 

i'fecbs,  most  probaUy  a  ooiroption  of  in/atth,  iii.  424. 

ig^lOmy,  ignominy,  I  474 ;  ir.  286  ;  Ti.  100,  330. 

ignorant  in  tchat  I  am  comuumded — Fm,  "  I  am  nnpTactised  ia  the 
arts  of  murder"  (Steetehb),  viL  674. 

igaorBLntfaiaa—The,  "  The  tnmea  of  ignorance"  (Heath),  L  228. 

ild:  KoOodildyou. 

lUon  :  aM  the  next  article. 

TlitiTn  and  tchtre  iA«  rendet— Between  our,  vi.  8 ;  When  were  you  at 
lUmmT  TL  10;  «rB  ye  carne  to  Ilium,  ibid.;  at  they  pass  toward 
Ilium,  TJ.  13;  nor  goodly  Ilion  Bland,  vi,  33;  At  Priam's  is  inllion, 
yi.  70 ;  tn  great  Ilion,  yi.  76 ;  yourwlf  and  Diomed  In  Ilion,  vi.  78 ; 
Bo,  Ilion,/aU  thou  neat  I  tL  98:  "Ilium  or  Ilion  (for  it  is  spelt 
both  ways)  was,  according  to  Lydgate,  and  the  author  of  Tht  Dt- 
ttrv^tion  of  TVoy  [see  ti.  2],  the  name  of  Priam's  palace,  which  is 
said  by  these  writera  to  have  been  built  upon  a  high  rock"  (Ua- 
lome). 

ill-erected  tiJwer^To  JuHut  Catar's,  iv.  166:  "By  iU-erecled,  I 
snppoae,  is  meant  ereeUd/or  bod  parpotet"  (STEEVENa). 

Ill-favoured,  ill-looking,  i.  290,  352,  387  ;  iii.  10,  52,  73, 122 ;  ti. 
322. 

ill-fiiVOIiredly,  in  an  ngly  or  bad  way,  L  3t)l ;  iii.  42 ;  iv.  478. 

ill-lnliablted,  iU-Iodged,  iii.  47. 

Hl-nurtur'd,  ill-bronght-np,  T.  117 ;  viii  243. 

illtUtrate,  illostrions,  ii.  189,  210. 

imaginary  force*,  "  imaginative  forooa,  powers  of  fancy"  (Johk- 
flOM),  iT.  421. 

tniBgiTied,  belonging  to  imagination  :  viith  imagin'd  speed,  ii.  391; 
■itth  imagin'd  mmg,  iv.  449. 

imbare,  ir.  427 :  see  note  9,  iv.  509. 

Inmanity,  savageness,  barbari^,  t.  67. 

immediacy,  "  immediate  reiveaentation,  the  deriTiog  a  character 
direcUy  from  another,  so  as  to  stand  exacUy  in  his  place"  (Naree's 
Gloti.'),  TiL  338. 

immoment,  of  no  moment,  unimportant,  Tii.  691. 

immurea,  wall-endoenres,  tortiflcationa,  vi.  5. 

imp,  ft  shoot,  a  graft,— an  ofbpring,  ii.  171,  227 ;  iv.  399,  471. 

imp  «■!  Mtr  (fr«optiv  eomlry**  brokmi  vaittg,  iv.  130 ;  imp  a  bodg  with 
a  dangerotu phytie,  Ti.  184  (see  not«  iti,  vi.  256)  :  An  ezpremes 
bwrowed  from  falconiy :  "  when  the  wing-feathers  [or  tail-fea- 
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then]  of  a  iiairk  wma  dropped,  or  toxoeA  ont  [(x  broken],  by  anj 
accident,  it  wma  naual  to  sapply  [pe  repair]  «■  man;  aa  were  de- 
fldent  [or  damaged].  This  operaidon  wu  oaOed  to  imp  a  hawk" 
(Stbevehs). 

Impale,  to  eadide,  t.  286  ;  vi.  97 ;  it/gxilid,  y.  279. 

Impartial,  nentnl :  InVUtTUbe  impartial,  i.  611. 

Impartment,  a  □ommonioation,  Tii.  121. 

impasted,  formed  into  a  paste,  vii.  143. 

ImpB'Wn,  to  pawn,  to  pledge :  tmpaion  our  p«ra<m  ("  To  impawtt 
seems  hero  to  haTe  the  same  mftnniTig  u  the  French  phmM  aa  cotn- 
mettre,"  Malone),  it.  425. 

impeacll,  an  impeachment,  an  accasalion :  on  intricatt  imptaek,  u. 
60 ;  impeach  of  valour,  t.  248. 

Impsach.,  to  bring  into  qaeetion,  to  call  in  question  :  impeach  your 
mode*l}/,  ii  280 ;  imptaek  ray  height  (^nobleness),  ir.  110. 

impeaclmieilt,  an  imputation,  &  lepioach :  great  impeachmml  to 
his  age,  i.  271. 

Impsaduneilt,  an  obstniction,  a  bindrance :  to  march  on  to  Chbat 
Without  impeachment,  iv.  463. 

Imperceiverant,  vii.  694 :  see  note  izi,  TU.  766. 

ImpSrioUB,  imperial :  Those  high-imperioiu  thowghte,  L  283 ;  most 
imperiout  Agamemnon,  vi.  77 ;  he  thy  thoughts  imperiovs,  yi.  337 ; 
Imperiaui  Caear,  Tii.  197;  (A'  imperiovs  shout  Qf  the  full-fcrUaCd 
CtKsar,  vii.  581 ;  Imperious  supreme  of  aU  mortal  things,  viii.  272: 
and  see  note  141,  vii.  238.  (I  may  add  here,  that,  though  Shake- 
speare and  Eimdiy  of  bis  contomporariefi  make  uo  distinction  be- 
tween "  imperioas"  and  "  imperial,"  jet,  as  Mr.  Singer  has  obeerred, 
"Bnllokar  corefnllf  distiDgnishes  them:  'Imperial,  royal  or  chie^ 
emperor- like :  imperious,  that  commandeth  with  ttnthority,  lord-like, 
stately.' ") 

Impsticos  thy  gratillity,  iii.  346 :  This  jargon,  according  to  Hanmer, 
means  "impocket  thy  gratuity:"  Johnson  proposed  to  read  "im- 
peticoat  thy  gratuity,"  observing  that "  fools  were  kept  in  long  coats, 
to  which  the  allusion  is  made ;"  and  hence  the  remark  of  Douce 
(in  opposition  to  Ritson)  that  the  allowed  fool  was  occasionally 
(like  the  idiot  fool)  dressed  in  peticoats.  (When  a  boy  at  Aberdeen, 
I  remember  seeing  a  full-grown  man,  an  idiot,  who  wore  a  long 
petticoat,  and  was  led  about  the  street,  as  on  object  of  charity,  by 
his  mother)  :  I  quite  agree  with  Malone  that  here  "  the  reading  of 
the  old  copy  sfaoold  not  be  disturbed." 

imploEcll'd,  interwoven,  intertwined,  viii.  445  :  boo  pleached. 

imponed,  vii.  204 :  This  would  seem  to  be  Osriok's  afleoted  pro- 
auooiation  of  impawned. 
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Importftnoe,  importamtf :  lU  Sir  Toby't  great  imporlanee,  iii.  395  { 
At  ovr  importance,  iv.  13  j  upon  importanee  qfio  alight  and  trivial  a 
notefv,  Tu.  644  (whare  Johnaon,  ia  his  Diet,  expluiia  importaaco 
"matter,  sabject"). 

importance,  th«  thing  imported  or  implied, — tho  import :  if  lk$ 
ittyiorlanee  mere  joy  or  torroto  ("  if  tlteii  [before-mentiotied]  pudon 
mre  of  joyful  or  aorroirfal  import,"  Gbakt  White),  iv.  497. 

important,  importmiate:  At  your  important  letteri,  ii  46;  if  the 
prinee  be  too  important,  ii.  S7;  hit  important  blood,  iii.  256;  My 
mourning  and  important  teari,  vii.  320. 

lm.portless,  unimportant,  vL  18. 

im^pOSO,  to  enjoin,  to  command :  Impoee  me  to  what  penance,  iL 
136. 

impOB6,  an  impodtion,  an  injniiotioii :  your  ladythip't  impoM,  i.  310. 

imposition  cUar'd  Hereditary  ouri — Th\  "i.e.  letting  aside  original 
tin;  bating  the  impoution  bom  the  offance  of  onr  first  parents" 
(Wabbukton),  iii.  422. 

Impossible,  inconceivable,  incredible  :  impoitibh  plaeea,  i.  393 ; 
impogeible  elanderi,  ii  88 ;  impoatible  conveyance,  ii.  91 ;  impoenbte 
pateages  of  grotaneu,  iii.  366  ;  thingt  impouible,  ri.  639 ;  and  see 
note  11,  ii.  149. 

imprese— Au'd  out  my,  vr.  141 :  "  An  Impress  (as  the  Italians  call 
it)  is  a  device  in  Picture  with  his  Uotto  or  Word,  born  b;  Noble 
and  Learned  Faraonagee,  to  notifia  soma  particulsx  conceit  of 
their  own,"  &.o,  Camden's  Semaint  concerning  Britain,  &o.  p.  447, 
ed.  1674. 

im^prdBS  the  forest — Who  can,  "Who  can  command  the  forest  to 
serre  him  hke  a  soldier  impressed"  (Johnsok),  viL  48. 

improve,  to  tnm  to  account,  vi.  635. 

imputation,  impnted,  attributed  excellence,  reputation :  Our  im- 
putation ehall  be  oddly  poie'd,  vi.  26 ;  (A«  imputation  laid  on  him,  Tii. 
204 :  and  see  note  37,  n.  106. 

in,  used  for  on :  in  the  beaehid  margent  qf  the  eea,  ii.  276 ;  in  Aeacfn 
or  in  earth,  y.  263 ;  in  thy  ihoulder  do  I  build  my  teal,  v.  271 ; 
knock'd  C  th'  head,  vi.  64 ;  Gold  itrew'd  i'  thefioor,  Vd,  691. 

in,  used  for  into :  falling  in  the  fiamei,  i.  470 ;  imilee  Am  cheek  lA 
years,  ii.  224 ;  we«pin^  t'n  the  needteei  ilream,  iii.  21 ;  Fll  turn  yon 
felloa  in  kie  grave,  T.  363 ;  to  drav)  me  in  these  viU  tuepecte,  t.  365 ; 
Follow  thine  enemy  in  a  fiery  gulf,  vi  193  ;  turn  our  eieorde  In  our 
own  proper  eatraiU,  vi  683 ;  equivocaUa  him  in  a  sfecp,  vii.  26  ; 
Look*  fearfully  in  Oie  eonfinid  deep,  Tii.  314  ;  FaiPn  in  the  practice 
of  a,  damnid  elaoe,  -m.  4G7 ;  Fm/aUen  in  tfUi  offmeey  vii.  691 ;  Which 
one  by  one  tie  in  a  river  threw,  viii.  440. 
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in  good  time :  see  good  Unu — In. 

inacoeBsi'ble,  difficult  of  acoen  r  tkii  duerl  inaeeeiiibU,  iu.  33. 

lllCEtpat)le,  unintelligent, nnable  to comprabeDd :  IncapalU andthal- 

lou  innoeentt,  v.  385 ;  As  one  incapable  of  her  otcn  diitrett,  vii  191. 
incardinate,  sir  Andrew's  blnnder  for  ineamaU,  iii.  390. 
incamadine,  to  itun  red  or  carnation  colour,  viL  21. 
incense,  to  incite,  to  instigate,  to  set  on ;  bat  according  to  Ham, 
in  the  laot  three  of  the  following  passages  it  means  simplj  "  to  in- 
stmot," — "a  provincial  espreasion  still  quite  cnrrent  in  StaSoid- 
ahire,"  Ac.  Glau. :  I  mil  ineatM  Pagt,  i.  356 ;  would  inettae  nu  lo 
mvrder,  iii.  491 ;  ahat  they  may  itteenae  him  tc,  vii.  292 ;  your  brother 
iiteemed  me,  ii.  135  ;  ineetuid  Ay  Am  tubtle  mother,  v.  396 ;  I  haoe 
inceni'd  tite  lordt  of  the  council,  r.  556. 
incense,  to  kindle :  an  incen*id^re  of  ityuriet,  iv.  327. 
inch :  we  Colme'i-inch— Saint. 
inch-meal — Sg,  Bj  portiona  of  an  indi  long  at  a  time,  L  202  (So 

pieee-meal,  drop-meal,  limi-meal). 
incision  in  thee  I  Ihov  art  raw — Gud  maJx,  iii.  36  :"  I  apprdtesd 
the  meaning  ia,  Ood  give  thee  a  better  nndantanding,  thou  art 
Ter;  raw  and  simple  aa  yet.   The  expresdon  probably  allndca  to 
the  common  proverbial  saying  concerning  a  very  ailly  fellow,  that 
he  ought  to  be  cnt  for  the  Bimples"  (Hbatb). 
incision  Would  let  her  out  in  taueer»~A  fever  in  yow  blood/  vAy, 
Ihtn,  ii  199 ;  Thia  has  been  enoneonaly  explained  as  containing  an 
allusion  to  the  mad  fashion  of  lovers  stabbing  themselves  and  drink- 
ing their  blood  in  honoor  of  their  mistreeses  ■.  it  merely  meant, "  If 
yonr  miatresa  reigns  a  fever  in  yoor  blood,  get  yooiself  blooded,  and 
BO  let  her  oat  in  saucers." 
inclining^ — You  of  my,  Ton  of  my  aide,  of  my  party,  vii  383. 
indipS,  embraces,  enoirclea,  viL  536. 
include  alljart,  flhnt  in,  reetrain, — or  eloae,  eouolnde,  i.  323  (a  doibt- 

M  reading?  see  note  m,  i.  339). 
inoontinent,  immediately :  Aohieh  they  vnll  climb  ineonlinaU,  iii. 
£8 ;  jwi  on  ttUUn  black  fnetmtineM^  iv.  182  ;  he  mil  retam  inconti- 
nent, vii.  451. 
incontinently,  immediately,  Tii.  39S. 
incony,  fine,  delicate,  pretty,  u.  186, 192. 
incorps'  d,  incxwparated,  made  one  bo(|y,  vii.  189. 
Incorrect,  "contnmadont"  (Caldkcott),  viL  111. 
increase,  loodnoa:  £:artk'tiiureate,aadfoiionplenlii,liil;  tuat' 
low  her  own  inereaie,  tL  348 ;  big  with  rich  MCreoM,  viii.  397. 
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inoredulOUB,  mcredible ;  no  ijieredulinu  or  vniafe  eiretatutanee, 

m.  370. 
Izidsnt,  in  indentation,  a  bending  mwaidjs :  wind  with  ruch  a  de^ 

indent,  iv.  249. 
indent,  to  baigkiii,  to  eonttact,  to  compound :  twient  with/tara,  iv, 

217,  Me  note  514,  iv.  291. 
index,  a  prelode,  anything  prepanto^  to  anothw — tha  indtx  (i.  e, 
table  of  oontoits)  being  generaOj  in  Shakespeare's  days  prefixed 
to  the  book,  T.  388  ;  TiL  168, 402 ;  indtxei,  vi.  25. 

iJlieXo/adirefulpagea7it—The^Uerinff,Y.427:  see  the  preceding 
article :  "  Pageantt"  Steerene  obawree  "  are  dumb  thowt,  and  the 
poet  meant  to  aUnde  to  one  of  these,  the  index  of  which  promised 
a  happier  oondiuion.  The  pageanta  then  displayed  on  public  ooon* 
sions  were  generally  preceded  by  a  brief  accotmt  of  tha  order  in 
vbich  the  characters  were  to  walk.  These  indexes  were  diskibnted 
among  the  apectatora,  that  they  might  understand  the  meaaing  of 
snch  allegorical  stuff  as  was  nsnally  exhibited." 

Indian— iii«  rte  6(M«,  vii.  469  :  see  note  J13,  Tii.490. 

Indifferency,  impartiality :  Maket  it  take  head  from  all  ittd^- 
/erenejf,  iv.  28. 

indifferency,  moderation,  ordinary  nie :  a  heUy  of  any  indif- 
ferency, It.  373. 

indifferent,  impartial :  Look  on  my  wrong*  mtk  an  indiffereiU  t^e, 
iv.  138 ;  No  judge  indifferent,  t.  619. 

indifferent,  ordinary:  gartert  of  an  indifferent  hnit  ("The  words 
'  0/ aniWijfermt  foiil' simply  mean,  that  the  garters  ahonid  be  (ofar- 
aily  well  knit,  neither  very  fine  nor  Tery  coarse."  The  Dialect  of 
Craven,  sob  "Indifferent"),  iii  161;  the  indifferent  children  iff  (he 
earth,  Tii.  137. 

indifferent,  inditCerently,  tc^erably :  indifferent  good,  iii  125 ;  in- 
different  vxll,  iii.  333 ;  It.  488 ;  Ti.  16 ;  inherent  red,  iiL  341 ;  in- 
different honeil,  TiL  151 ;  indifferent  cold,  -rii  203. 

indifferently,  impartially :  hear  me  epeak  indifferently  for  aU,  yi. 
295. 

indifferently,  in  a  reasonable  d^pree,  tolerably  :  to  knock  you  in- 
differently well,  iv.  436  ;  toe  have  rtformed  that  indifferently,  vii.  153. 

Indigest  (used  as  a  snbstantive),  a  thing  indigested,  an  nnformed 
mats :  To  ut  a  form  uport  that  ind^ett,  ir.  74  ("  rodis  indigtttaqxa 
tnolM."  Ovid,  jtfatom.  i.  7). 

indlg^est,  ind^ested,  unformed,  shapeless :  montten  and  things  w- 
digett,  Tiii.  406. 

Indign*  nnworthy,  disgraceful,  vii.  391. 

indirection,  crooked  conduct,  dishonest  practice :  indtrecHott  then- 
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h]f  grooi  direet,  iv.  36 ;  wrinjr  From  the  hard  lumdt  cfpeaittxit  Oteir 

vUa  troth  By  any  itidireetion,  yi.  669. 
indirdCtlon,  obliqne  meuu :  By  indireetioiu  find  c^reetiont  out, 

Tii.  129. 
indirectly,  nn&irlj,  wrongfnllr :  That  hot  raiK  hatU  n>  mdireelly 

«A«(j,  IT.  U  (bat  He  note  15,  iv.  79);  Tow  erowa  and  kingdom,  in- 

dirteOy  held,  iv.  447. 
indiBtingniahable  cur,  "car  of  an  nndeternuaate  ahafe"  (Stee- 

tenb),  deformed,  tL  81. 
Indite  him  to  tome  rapper,  vi.  421  (where  probably  indite  a  lued  in 

jeot  for  atvilt,  aee  note  jj,  vi.  486) ;  he  it  indiUd  to  dinner,  iv.  330 

(where  indited  ii  the  Hoatesa'a  blunder  for  invited'), 
induction,  >  begiimiiig :  And  our  induction  full  qfprotperotu  h(^, 

It.  246  ;  A  dire  induction  am  I  tmtrteu  to,  v.  425 ;  inductioni  doH- 

gerout  ("{vqwrationB  for  misdhief,"  Johnson),  t.  352. 
induction,  introduction  (to  The  Taming  of  the  Shrew,  m.  105,  and 

to  The  Second  Pari  of  King  ffettry  /F.,  iv.  313). 
indu'd  UnU)  that  element,  "endowed  or  fnmislied  with  properties 

Biiit«d  to  the  element  of  water"  (Malone),  vii.  191. 
indues  Our  other  healthful  memhert  even  to  that  tenie  Ctffain — /(, 

"  Thie  Bensation  so  gets  pomeadon  of,  and  is  so  infused  into  the 

other  memben,  oa  to  make  them  all  participate  of  the  Bame  pain" 

(Malohe, — rightly  perhaps),  vii.  434. 
indurance,  t.  559 ;  "  i. «.  confinement.    Dr.  Johnson,  however,  in 

his  Dictionary,  aaya  that  this  word  (which  Shakespeare  borrowed 

from  Fox's  narrative)  toMaM— delay ,  procrattina&m"  (Steevens). 
Inequality,  (Meming)  inconsist«ncy,  i.  608. 
\  nfamonize,  to  make  infamous,  to  disgrace,  ii.  230. 
infect,  infected :  many  are  infect,  \i.  21. 
infection  ,/roin  the  dangerous  year — Their  verdure  ttill  endure.  To 

drive,  viii.  256 :  "  The  poet  evidently  allndea  to  a  practice  of  hia 

own  age,  when  it  was  coatomary,  in  time  of  the  plagne,  to  atrew 

the  rooms  of  every  honse  with  me  and  other  strong-smeUing  herbs, 

to  prevent  infection"  (Maloke). 
infer,  to  bring  in,  to  introdnce :  Infer  the  battardy  of  Edwards  children, 

T.  407 ;  /  did  infer  your  liiuamentt,  v.  409  ;  Infer  fair  JBnglaiuft 
peace,  v,  434 ;  Ihut  kaih  the  duke  inferred,  v.  410 ;  more  than  I  Sow 

inferr'd,  v.  451 ;  'ris  inferr'd  to  «*,  vL  642  ;  inferrelh  argumeala,  v. 

273 ;  Inferring  argumenU,  v.  256. 
informal,  deranged,  insane,  i,  513 :  aeei formal. 
InfOBlon  oftueh  dearth  and  rareneet—And  hie :  see  dearth  and  rare- 

.   tUM,  &0. 
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iXigtauir,  an  ing^iicraB  penon,  a  deviser,  an  aitlgt,  a  pidiiter,  tIL  396 : 
but  Um  nading  is  qneetionable;  bob  note  jo,  vii.  476. 

ingenious,  inteHigeiit,  urate,  lively :  thy  mott  ingeniout  MnM,  vii. 
199;  itigaiiinit  fttUng  Of  my  huge  tomnos,  vii.  329  (Acoorcling  to 
Warbnrton,  "  lagenimu  feeling  mgnifiai  a  feeling  from  aa  Dnder- 
standing  not  disturbed  or  discadered,  but  which,  lepreeenting  things 
as  tbey  are,  makes  the  Bense  of  pain  the  more  exquisite"). 

ingenious,  ingennona :  ingeniout  tludiet,  iii.  114  (Bo  in  a  oompa- 
rativelj'  recent  anthor ;  "  Bat  'tis  oontrary  to  on  ingenioue  spirit  to 
delight  in  such  lervioe,"  &c.  Defoe's  Cohntl  Jack,  p.  141,  «d.  183B). 

inf^nioUBly,  iagennonaly,  vL  £31. 

inliabitable,  nninhabiteble,  iv.  107. 

inherit,  to  poesees,  to  obtain  poeseesion  of :  Yea,  dU  mhieh  it  inherit, 
i.  222  ;  ThU,  or  eUe  rtotMng,  vnU  inherit  her,  i.  303  ;  inherit  tu  So 
tnuehaa  of  a  thought  of  ill  in  him,  iv.  107;  never  after  to  inherit  if, 
tL  302 ;  thall  you  thit  nighl  inherit  at  my  hoiue,  vi.  395  ;  Sat  to  (As 
girdU  do  the  godi  inherit,  viL  326. 

inhibit,  to  piobibit,  to  forbid,  vii.  41  (see  note  66,  vii.  86) ;  inhS- 
biled,  iii.  210,  363. 

inhibition  comet  by  the  meant  of  &e  late  innovation — Their,  vii. 
140 :  "  This  passage  probably  refers  to  the  limiting  of  pablic  thea- 
trical performances  to  the  two  theatres,  the  Globe  on  [the]  Bank- 
Bide,  and  the  Fortune  in  Qolden  Lane,  in  1600  and  1601.  The 
plajen,  by  a  '  late  innovation,'  were  '  inhibited,'  or  forbidden,  to 
act  in  or  near  '  the  city,'  and  therefore  '  travelled,'  or  ttrolled  into 
the  conntry.  See  '  History  of  Engl.  Dram.  Poetry  and  the  Stags,' 
ToL  i.  p.  311,  &c"  (Collier), 

inhOOp'd,  at  addt—nu  guailt  ever  Seat  mine,  vii.  523  :  "  The  an- 
cianla  used  to  mat^  quails  as  ve  match  cocks"  (Johnson)  :  "  7n- 
hoop'd.  Inclosed  in  a  hoop  ....  It  appears  now  to  be  made  out, 
Uut  oocka  or  qnails  were  sometimes  made  to  fight  within  a  broad 
hoop,  to  keep  them  from  qnitting  each  other.  Mr.  Donee  has  ao- 
tnally  fonnd  a  Chinese  print  [miniatore  paintieg]  in  which  two 

birds  are  so  represented.     See  his  lUuilratiotu,  vol.  ii.  p.  86 

The  sabstance  of  this  [passage]  is  from  North's  Plutarch,  as  well 
as  much  more  of  the  same  drama ;  bat  the  inhooped  is  the  addition 
of  onr  poet."  Nares's  Glait. 

Jniquity—Juetiee  or,  i.  461 ;  that  gray  iniquity,  iv.  243 ;  the  formal 
Vice,  Iniquity,  v.  394  :  see  Vice — like  the  old,  &c. 

injointed,  joined,  nnited,  viL  385. 

inkhorn  mate,  a  bookish  man,  or  a  bookman,  v.  39 :  "  It  was  a 
term  of  teproo^  towards  men  of  learning  or  men  afFeoting  to  be 
leaned"  (Bebd). 

inkle,  a  kind  of  inferior  tape,  ii.  186 ;  viii.  61 ;  inkUt,  iii  472. 
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tolaucl  brwl,  brwl,  brought  up  among  eiTtliBsd  pennu  (inland  Ixuifc 
lued  hj  ou'  old  writen  in  oppontion  to  wplantQ,  iii.  3S  ;  on  tnZowf 

inly,  inwud:  thinly  (Duc&^ioM,  1289;  tofy  (arrMt,  v.  251. 

inly,  inwardlj :  Fm  inlg  a^,  I  232 ;  tnly  ruminate,  ir.  468. 

inn— Z^ou  mott  btauUou*,  it.  166 ;  thall  I  not  take  mtne  tote  in  «in« 
tnn  f  IT.  260 ;  In  the  first  of  these  psaHBges  tnn,  avoiding  to  Stee- 
Tena,  meana  "  a  dignified  habitAtion ;"  according  to  Mason,  "  a  home 
of  entertainment,  and  ia  opposed  to  aUhovie  in  the  following  line 
[the  next  line  bat  one] ;"  and  according  to  iSx.  Staanton  meielj 
"  abode  :"  on  the  second  pasnge  Pen^  obserree,  "  To  '  take  mine 
ease  in  mime  inne'  was  an  andent  proTCrb,  not  very  different  in  its 
application  trom  that  maxim, '  ETerr  man's  honse  is  his  castle ;' 
for  tunc  originallj  signified  a  kouie  or  habiiaiion  [Bax.  inne,  domut, 
drnnieiliam].  When  the  woti  mum  began  to  ehange  its  meMiiiig, 
and  to  he  nsad  to  tagiaitf  a  Aoum  of  enttrtainaunl,  the  proreri),  still 
oontinniDg  in  force,  was  a^>lied  in  the  latter  sense,  as  it  is  here 
used  hy  Shaltespeara." 

innooont,  an  idiot,  a  natural  todi,  a  simpleton :  a  dvmh  innoeenl, 
iiL266;  Pnj/,  irmocmt,  and  beware  ihe  foul  Jiend,ni.  306  ^  thepiou* 
umocMf,  TiiL  53 ;  An  mnocMl,  viiL  180. 

lnC['Qire,  an  inquiry :  tfte  mott  ttraoge  inquire,  Tiii.  35. 

inquisition,  on  inqniry,  i.  178  ;  iii.  23. 

insane  root— The,  The  root  which  caosea  insanity,  Tii.  10 :  Fedu^ 
hemlock ;  or  more  prabablj  henbane,  as  wontd  appear  from  the 
Allowing  passage,  dted  bjr  Douce ;  "  Henbane  ...  is  called  /iMona,. 
mad,  for  the  nse  thereof  is  perillons ;  for  if  it  be  eate  or  dionke,  it 
bteedethmadneMe.orsbwlykeneaBeof  aleepe.  Therefore  this  hearb 
is  called  commonly  Mirilidium,  for  it  takelh  away  wit  and  reaeon" 
Batman  Uppon  Barlholome  de  propriet.  reram,  lib.  XTii.  oh.  87. 

inSOUlp'd  upon — Thejigwre  of  an  angel  Stamped  in  gold, — hut  fhaitf 
ii.  371 :  Here  in»calp'd  upon  means  "carred  in  relief,  emboned  on 
the  coin." 

insinuate,  to  soothe,  to  wheedle;  Bawly  iiuinwile,  and  tend  utgiflty 
Ti.  327;  With  Death  iht  Aum%  dolk  iniinuale,  TJii.  273. 

insinuation — By  their  ovm,  "  By  their  haTing  insinnnted  or  thrust 
themselves  into  the  employment"  (Malone),  Tii  202. 

insistnre,  fizednets,  stability  ("  constancy  or  r^nlarity,"  Johnaos's 
IXcl.;  " regalaiiCy,  or  perhaps  station,"  K&res's  Glou.),  ti.  19. 

instance,  a  word  naed  by  Shakeqware  with  Tarions  ebadee  of 
meaning  which  it  is  not  ^ways  easy  to  distingtdsli,— "  motiTe,  in- 
dnoeraent,  oanse,  ground  ;  symptom,  prognostic  ;  information,  as- 
surance ;  proof,  example,  indication  r"  my  denrei  had  imianee  and 
argument,  i.  371 ;  Give*  me  lAit  itutanee,  L  fi02 ;  Gave  any  tragic  tn- 
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ttanca  of  our  harm,  ii  6 ;  irhaPt  the  itutance  .*  iii.  257 ;  A  certain 
irulance  that  Gltndower  it  dead,  iv.  354  ;  hia/eart  are  thallote,  loont- 
ing  inetance,  v.  398  ;  Intlanct,  0  initance,  vi.  88  ;  no  guilty  intlanee 
gave,  viiL  330 ;  But  ftot  with  tuch  familiar  inaianeet,  vi.  G65  (where 
Mi.  Craik  chooHOs  to  explain  inataneei  by  "  asaiduitiw")  ;  The  in- 
tUmce*  that  eeeond  taarriage  taove,  vii.  168. 
instnuuent  lhi»  loaa-  wnrld—That  haOi  to,  "  That  makei  Tue  of 
this  world,  snd  evei;  tMog  in  it,  aa  ita  inatruments  to  bring  about 
it*  ends"  (Steetens),  i.  216. 
itUmppTesaive,  inanppreaible,  -n.  634. 

Intend,  to  pretend;  inttndakind  of»eal,VL  95;  I  intend  that  all  i* 
doM,  iii,  155  ;  Intend  tome  fear,  t.  410 ;  Intending  deep  nupicion,  t. 
406 1  intending  other  aerioui  mattera,  n.  530  ;  Intending  wearineaa, 
Tiii.290. 
intend,  to  let  forth,  to  make  to  appear  (like  tbe  Latin  intendo, — 
"intendere  erudiiionem"')  ;  if  thou  doit  intend  never  to  liltU  show  of 
lavt  to  her,  ii.  300. 
intended  tn  the  generaCi  name,  "  nndentood,  meant  withont  ez- 

prening,"  Ac  (Steetens),  it.  367. 
intendment,  intention,  iiL  8 ;  main  intendment  (which  Steerens 
explains  "  exertion  in  a  body"),  it,  428  ;  vii  450 ;  intendmenta,  viii. 
246. 
inteniole  '  see  eapHout  and  intenible  neve. 

intention,  eagerness  of  attention  or  of  desire :  v>ith  eueh  a  greedy 
intention,  i.  354  ;  mj/  intention,  hearing  not  my  tongue,  i.  471 ;  thy 
intention  etaha  the  centre,  iii,  424. 
intentively,  attentively,  vii.  388. 
intereSS'd,  interested,  Tii,.251. 
lnter'e*atory,  interrogatory,  ii.  416;  inter'gatoriet,  ii.  416;  iii. 

266  ;  TO.  733. 
intenniBsion,  a  panse,  ii.  385 ;  iii.  31 ;  rii  60, 284. 
intermlssive  miieriea— Their,  "Their  miseries,  which  have  had 
only  a  tboti  intermission  &om  Henry  the  Fifth's  death  to  my 
coming  amongut  them"  (Warbubton),  t,  7. 
intOFpret  betaeen  you  antl  your  love,  if  I  could  tee  thepu^ete  dally- 
ing— /  could,  \a.  159  :   An  allosion  to  the  interpreter,  who  at  all 
motiont  or  pDppet-ibows  interpreted  to  the  andience :  see  motion. 
into  tued  for  unto :  into  thy  attempt,  iii.  222 ;  info  the  droway  ear  of 

night,  iv.  40 ;  hit  whole  kingdom  into  detolation,  it.  442. 
into  truth  fiy  Ulling  of  it,  i.  180,  on  which  see  note. 
intrenchuxt,  "  which  cannot  be  out"  (Johnson),  "  not  perma- 
nently divisible,  not  retaining  any  mar^  of  division"  (Narea'a 
Gloet.),  vii  70. 
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intriiue,  intiiate,  m,  280. 
intrillBlcate,  intiicate,  Til  696. 
invectiTely,  abnnTely,  iii.  22. 
InvestmentB,  Teitnra,  dnat,  gub,  iv.  364 ;  vii.  119. 
invlllCilQlfi — That  hit  dimtntiimt  to  any  thick  tight  were,  it.  3C2 : 
■ee  note  6o,  ir.  409  :  "  The  wokI  linoincibW],"  «;■  Kngw  (xf  L,  "  ia 
metiiphorioallf  mad  for  nol  to  be  mattered  or  laken  in.  Sea  Baiet's 
Ahiearie,  ia  t.  :"  bat  in  fhe  ed.  of  Bust's  work  now  before  me,  that 
of  1580, 1  find  no  Bach  gloaaea,  which,  after  all,  would  go  little  jny 
to  confirm  the  reading  in  our  text. 
invlB'd,  inTigible,  unuen,  Tiii.  445. 
inward,  an  intimala,  a  familiay  friend  :  /  uut  an  iauard  <^  Aii, 

i.487. 
Invard,  intimate,  confidential :  for  whal  it  inward  beboeen  tw,  li 

209 ;  Who  ii  Tootl  inieard  with  the  noble  duke  !  r.  403. 
inwardness,  intimaoj,  ii.  124. 

Irish  rat— I  vxu  never  to  be-rhymed  tinee  Pgthagorat'  time,  that  Ileal 
an,  iiL  40 :  "  She  allndes  to  the  Pj^agorean  doctrine,  which  teaches 
that  eonla  tnuumigtate  from  one  animal  to  another,  and  relates 
thai  in  hii  time  aha  waa  an  Iriah  rat,  and  by  *ome  metrical  chaim 
waa  rhymed  to  death.    The  power  of  killing  rats  with  rhymei 
Doone  mentiong  in  his  Satiret,  and  Temple  in  his  Treatitet,"  &c 
(Johnson)  :  It  would  be  ea^  to  quote  sondrj  pasBages  concerning 
the  rhyming  of  rait  to  death. 
IrregUlous,  disorderly,  lawlcM,  Tii.  704. 
iele—FerHte  Ike,  iiL  449  :  see  note  S7,  iii.  614. 
Issn'd— i*^<i  viorge,  TSo  worse  descended,  i.  179. 
iterance,  iteration,  repetition,  vii  463. 
iteration,  repetition,  ir.  212 ;  tL  62. 

I  wis,  ii.  376  i  iii.  115 ;  t.  365 ;  Tiii.  19 :  That  in  our  ow^icr  lileta- 
tnre  /  teii  is  one  word  (i-un>),  the  Saxon  genitiTC  gewit  used  ad- 
Terbially,  and  meaning  "  truly,  certainly,"  admits  of  no  dispute  : 
see  Sii  P.  Ifadden's  Oloes.  to  S}/r  Gauxofne,  where  be  remarks  that 
"althongb  satisfied  about  the  origin  of  t-iris,  be  still  has  his  donbta 
whether  it  was  not  r^iarded  as  a  pronoud  and  verb  by  the  writers 
of  the  fifteenth  centnry :"  For  my  own  part,  I  cannot  help  be- 
lieTing  that  the  writers  of  Elizabeth's  time  and  later,  ignorant  of 
the  original  meaning  of  I  wit,  employed  it  sa  eqaivalent  to  "  I 
ween  :"  and  see,  under  occupy,  the  quotation  ftom  Wilt,  Fit*,  and 
Fancies,  where  we  huTe  the  spelling  " I loiite" 
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Jack,  the  smtJl  bowl  (Mmetunea  called  alao  the  miiireti)  aimed  at  in 
the  game  o£  bowling :  token  I  kuted  Ae  jac3c,  vii.  657 :  '"To  kin 
tlie  jack'  is  a  state  of  great  advantage"  (Jobnboh). 

(Taok,  a  common  term  of  contempt  and  reproooh  (fellow,  knare, 
rogne):  you  art  Jack  Rugby,  i.  357;  Jack  print,  i.  358,  373;  play 
theJUmting  Jack,  ii.  79  ;  twangling  Jack,  iii.  132 ;  a  gwtaring  Jack, 
iiL  136  ;  tAe  prince  ii  a  Jaeh,  ir.  SCO ;  then  am  I  a  Jack,  iv.  287 ; 
Siice  etttry  Jack  became  a  gentleman,  v.  365 ;  tJum  art  a*  hot  a  Jack 
(where  Jack  is  merely  equivalent  to  "  fellow,"  and  n«ed  joculorlj), 
'vi  427 ;  ffang  him,  Jack  I  -n.  461 ;  thit  Jack,  -m.  659,  660 ;  hrag- 
garlt,  Jaekt,  milktopt,  u.  131 ;  bragging  Jack*,  u.  392 ;  uwtnuattx; 
Jacke,  T.  364  ;  hoeat]/  tueh  Jaekt,  tI  422. 

Jock,  the  Jock-o'-lantem  or  Will-o'-the-wiap :  ymtr/airy  . .  . .  ?Mt 
done  liaU  better  Ihan  played  the  Jack  with  u$,  I  224. 

Jack,  on  antomaton  that  in  pnblio  clocks  stmck  the  beD  on  the  oat-, 
side :  Jack  o'  the  clock,  iv.  179  ;  like  a  Jack,  tttoa  keep'tt  the  tiroke, 
T.  422 ;  minulejaeke,  yi.  546  (where  Nares  thinks  that  minute-jaeks 
mean  "  fellows  who  watch  the  proper  minntes  to  ofFet  their  adula- 
tion." Gloie,  in  t.]. 

Jack  gvardant,  a  Jack-in-«ffic«,  n.  223. 

Jack  thall  have  Jill,  ii  304 ;  Jack  hath  not  Jill,  iL  235  :  A  well-known 

ivorerbial  expreaion  :  Bay  girea, "  Ewj  Jock  most  have  his  Gill." 

Proverb*,  p.  124,  ed.  1768. 

•Tack-a-Iient,  a  poppet  thrown  at  dnring  Lent,  m  cocka  vera 
thwwn  at  on  Shrove-Tneaday,  L  381,  414. 

jack-an-apes,  an  ape,  W.  502. 

Jack-eauce,  a  aancy  Jack,  iv.  490. 

JackB,  the  keys  of  Uie  Tiiginal:  thoie  jacke  that  nimiU  leap,  viii. 
413 :  "  The  virginal  jack  was  a  small  flat  piece  of  wood,  furnished 
on  the  npper  [«rt  with  a  quill,  aflized  to  it  by  springs  of  bristle. 
These  jacks  were  directed  by  the  finger-key  to  tiie  string,  which 
was  struck  bj  the  quill,  then  forced  past  the  string  by  the  elaatic 
qiting,  giving  it  liberty  to  sonnd  aa  long  as  the  finger  regted  on  the 
key.  When  the  finger  wsa  removed,  the  qnill  retnmed  to  its  place, 
and  a  small  piece  of  cloth,  fixed  on  the  top  of  the  jack,  resting  on 
the  string,  stopped  ita  Tibration"  {Faiiisolt}, 

Jacks /air  wMiin,  the  gill*  fair  without— Be  tA«,  iii.  160  :  "  A  play 
npou  the  words jocjb  aaijiil,  which  signify  too  driaking  meatare*, 
aa  well  a>  men  and  maid-tcrvantt"  [STESTENg], 
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jodo,  to  ride,  to  om-iwaj,  to  OTer-master :  to  let  imagination  jade 

me,  iii.  358;  To  he  ihtti  jaded  bi/  apiece  of  scarlet,  t.  539. 
jade,  to  drive  liarassed  and  dispirited  :  TAe  ne'er-get-bealtn  korte  of 

Partkia  We  have  jaded  out  o'  the  field,  TiL  538. 
Jade,  to  subject  to  harsssiiig  snd  mean  c^mb  :  tueh  a  jaded  ffivom, 

T.  166. 
jadery*  ^^^  properties  of  a  Tioions  horse,  jadish  tricks,  vlii.  209. 
iajxejadgmeitle,  viii.  163 :  see  note  85,  Tiii.  225. 
jape,  a  jest,  iii.  472. 
jar  o'  the  clock,  tick  of  the  dock,  iiL  421. 

jar  Their  tcakkes  to  mine  eyes,  Ac  iv.  178 :  see  note  131,  iv.  200; 
Jarmany — A  duke  de .-  see  duke  de  Jarmanji — A, 
Janncing,  jauntiDg,  bard-riding  ("  lancer  th  cberaL  To  glirre  a 

horse  in  the  stable  till  hee  sveal  vnthall;  or  {at  our)  tojawit;  (an  old 

word)."  Cotgrayo's  Fr.  and  Engl.  Diet.),  it.  179. 
jaw,  to  devoDT :  the  wolves  would  jaw  me,  viii.  159. 
jay,  a  loose  woman  ("Futta,  a  u>enek,  a  guirle  ....  a  iBhore,  a  tnill 

. , . .  a  lay,  a  Fiol,  a  Magot-apy."  Florio's  Ilal.  and  EngL  Didt.} : 

Somejai/  of  Italy,  vii,  680 ;  to  know  turtles  fi-om  jays,  i.  381. 
jealoUB-hood,  jealonsj,  Ti.  456. 
jerkin  under  Ike  line:  now,jtrkin,  you  are  like  to  lose  your  hair,  &c. 

i.  225 :  A  qnibbling  alliuion  to  the  loss  of  hair  which  is  frequently 

suffered  b;  persons  who  pass  tbe  line,  and  to  the  hone-hair  line* 

from  wbidt  Stephano  now  takes  down  the  jerkin  :  see  Uiu—Come 

hang,  &o. 
Jeronimy— (?o  by,  iiL  105,  where  see  foot-not*, 
jeseea,  "  the  short  etraps  of  leather,  bnt  sometimes  of  silk,  which 

went  ronnd  the  1^^  of  a  hawk,  in  which  were  fixed  the  varrels,  or 

little  rings  of  nlTer,  and  to  these  the  leash,  or  long  strap  which  tbe 

falconer  twisted  round  hie  band"  (Nares's  Gloss.),  vii  424. 
jest — Asjocund  as  to.  As  jocnnd  as  to  plaj  a  part  in  a  masque  or 

interlude,  17. 115. 
jet,  to  stmt :  giants  may  jet  through,  vii.  676  ;  Aoio  he  jets,  iii  355 ; 

tnm  and  dames  so  jetted,  viii.  16. 
jet  upon,  to  encroach  upon ;   Your  sauciness  will  jet  upon  my  love,  ii. 

16  ;  iojel  Upon  the  innocent  and  awless  throne,  t.  391 ;  to  jet  vpon  a 

prince's  right,  Ti.  299  ;  and  see  note  17,  ii.  68. 
Jewess'  eye— Worth  a,  ii.  367 :  A  slight  alteration,  for  the  nonce, 

of  the  proveibial  expression,  "  Worth  a  Jew's  eje." 
^ig—He'efor  a,  viL  144  :  Though  formerly,  besides  meaning  a  merry 

dance,  ajig  meant  a  faoetions  metrical  oomposition,  and  frequently 
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ma  synonymoDi  with  ballad  ("So  in  Florio'a /telian  Diet.  1591, 
'  FroUola,  A  cami.\xA»  jigg ,  or  round,  at  ooaatrie  Rong,  or  wanton 
Tenes,'"  M&loke),  there  c&n  be  no  doabt  that  in  the  present 
puaage  Bhakeapeara  allades  to  a  theatricals'^,  which  wsa  the  techni- 
cal teim  for  a  coarse  sort  of  comic  entertainment  OBiialt;  performed 
after  the  play,  and  occaaionallf,  it  would  appear,  lasting  for  aa 
honr ;  "  it  aeenu,"  aaja  Hr.  Collier,  "  to  hare  been  a  Indidons  com- 
poaitioQ  in  rhjme,  enng>,  or  said,  fay  the  clown,  and  accompanied 
by  dancing  aod  plajing  npon  the  pipe  and  taboi."  Eisi.  of  Engl. 
Dram.  Potlry,  vol.  iii.  p.  380.  ("  Farce  ;  A  {fond  and  dUtobiU) 
Flag,  Comtdie,  or  jErUerlade;  alto,  the  lyg  at  the  end  of  an  Enter- 
btde,  wherein  tome  prettU  Jcnauerie  it  acted,"  Cotgr&Te'a  Fr.  and 
Engl.  Diet.) 

figging  foolt,  '■  Billy  poeta"  (Malone),  rhyming  fools,  n.  670 :  seejig. 

Jig-maker,  a  writer  <d  jiga,  vi.  156 :  Mejig. 

Joan  had  not  gone  out— Old,  v.  128:  "I  am  told  by  a  gentleman, 
better  ooqnainted  with  falconry  than  myself,  that  the  meaning, 
however  erpnwod,  ia,  that  the  wind  being  high,  it  was  ten  to  one 
tb^t  the  old  hawk  had  flown  quite  away ;  a  trick  which  hawka 
often  pUy  their  maatan  in  windy  weather"  (Johhbon):  "t.«.  th« 
wind  wa«  bo  high  it  was  ten  to  one  that  old  Joan  would  not  have 
taken  her  flight  at  tlie  game"  (Pekcy). 

Jolm- a- dreams,  i.e.  John  of  dreamt.  Dreaming  John, — a  nick- 
name for  a  dreamy,  Inmpiah,  atnpid  fellow,  vii.  146. 

joint-ring',  tU.  453 :  "  Such  a  ring,  of  the  Elizabethan  era,"  writes 
Hr.  Fairholt,  "  is  shewn  in  the  accompanying  woodcnt  [apud  Hal- 
liwell's  Shakeepeare}.  It  was  a  split  ring,  the  halves  made  to  flt 
in  each  other  very  closely  when  nuited,  and  the  joined  hands  to 
lock  it  tight.  Snch  rings  were  extensively  used,  as  love-tokens,  in 
the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries  r"  Compare  gimmal-bit. 

Joint-stool— .^,  iii.  134 :  An  alluion  to  the  proverbial  expression. 
Cry  you  merq/,  I  tooh  you  for  a  joint-tlool,  YU.  306:  it  is  given  by 
Bay,  Proeerbt,  p.  202,  ed.  1768. 

jJoilXdaill— Margery,  v.  118 :  "  It  appears  from  Bymer's  Fatdera, 
vol  X.  p.  505,  that  in  the  tenth  year  of  King  Henry  the  Sixth, 
Margery  Jourdemayn,  John  Virley  clerk,  and  friar  John  Ashwell 
were,  on  the  ninth  of  May  1433,  brought  from  Windsor  by  the 
constable  of  the  castle,  to  which  they  had  been  committed  for 
sorcery,  before  the  Council  at  Westminster,  and  afterwards,  by  an 
order  of  Council,  delivered  into  the  custody  of  the  Lord  Cban* 
cellor.  The  same  day  it  was  ordered  by  the  Lords  of  Council 
that,  whenever  the  said  Tirley  and  Ashwell  should  flnd  securi^ 
for  their  good  behariour,  they  should  be  set  at  liberty,  and  in 
like  manner  that  Jonrdemayn  should  be  dischai^ed  on  her  huB- 
jMnd's  flnding  seonritj.    This  woman  was  afterwards  burned  in 
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Smithfield,  u  ateted  in  tha  plaj  wid  alw  in  the  chnmides" 

(Docce). 
journal,  daily,  i.  601 ;  vii.  694. 
Jove  in  a  thatched  houte,  iii.  47  :  The  thatched  houee  is,  of  coone,  the 

dwelling  of  B&Dds  and  Philemon ;  see  foot-note,  ii.  87. 
Jove's  aeeord,  vi.  23 ;  see  note  33,  vL  106. 
Jovial  face— Hit,  His  faoe  like  that  of  Jots,  vii.  704. 
joy,  to  enjoy:  hope  to  joy,  i\.  135;  jo}/  thy  life,  iv.  181 ;  joy  her  ravtn- 

colovr'd  love,  vi,  304 ;  joy'd  an  earthly  throne,  v.  183. 
Judas  uai  hanged  on  on  elder,  ii.  228 :  Sach  waa  the  common  legend } 

in  accordance  to  which,  Bir  John  Uanderile  tells  ns  that,  in  his 

time,  the  veiy  tree  wu  to  be  seen  ;  "  And  faste  by,  ie  tit  the  Tree 

of  Eldre,  that  Judaa  beoge  him  self  upon,  for  despeyt  that  lie 

hadde,  whan  be  Bolde  and  betrayed  cure  I«rde."  Voiaga  and  Tra-- 

vaiU,  &c  p.  112,  ed.  1726  (But  we  find  in  Polci, 
"  Era  di  BOpr*  a  la  fonts  un  carrabbio, 
L'arbor,  ti  die4,  ove  M'impiccb  Ciuda,"  Aa. 

ilorgante  Hag.  C.  ixr.  at.  77 : 

The  Arbor  Juda  (CIrrcu  riUguattrwa),  writes  Qerarde,  "  ia  thong^b 

to  be  that  whereon  Indaa  did  hang  himsdfe,  and  not  vpoa  the 

Elder  tiee,  aa  it  is  vnlgarly  said."  Herbal,  p.  1428,  ed.  1633). 
Judas's  \baii]~Som6thing  browner  than,  iii.  49 :  Jadas  waa  nanally 

represented,  in  tapestries  and  piotnrea,  with  red  hair  and  beard : 

Compare  Cain-coloured  beard. 
judicious,  indicial :  Shall  have  judicious  hearing,  vi.  237. 
Julius  Catar's  ill-ereeud  toieer,  iv.  166 :  "  The  Tower  of  London  ia 

traditionally  eud  to  have  bean  the  work  oE  JoUaa  Giesac"  (JouM- 

80n). 
jump,  a  hazard,  a  chance  :  our  fortune  lies  Upon  this  jump,  tiL  551. 
JUIUp,  to  agree :  jump  viith  common  »pirils,  ii.  375  ;  Tneet  and  jump  in 

one,  iii.  119  ;  cohere  and  jump,  iii.  392 ;  jump  Tiot  on  ajuet  accoant, 

vii.  384  ;  jumpi  toith  my  humour,  iv.  211 ;  jumpetk  vnlh  the  heart, 

V.  392. 
jump,  to  risk,  to  tuuaid :  jump  the  life  io  come,  vii.  18 ;  jump  the 

ofter-tTiqaiTy,  TJi,  720. 
jump,  exactly,  coincident  with  -.jump  atthie  dead\ouT,va.Vih;  jmnp 

upon  thi»  htoody  queetion,  vii.  210  ;  jump  where  he  may  Caaiiofind, 

vii.  414  ;  jump  as  they  are  here,  Tiii.  129. 
junkets,  eweetmeaU,  daintiea  (Ital.  giuiKata) ,  iii.  149. 
Juno— 7,  hit  detpit^il,  Ac.  iii.  248:  "Alluding  to  the  story  of 

Heronles"  (Johmbom);  "Mn.  i.  7-10,  eipeoially  lot  adirt  laiboref' 

(Walksb). 
Justice  or  Iniqvi^t  tee  Iniquify,  Ac. 


.b>  Google 


JUBTICEB— KEEP.  231 

JlUticsr,  R  jnatioe  ("The  moak  uioient  liw-booka  hw^  jutlicen 
of  the  pehce  as  freqoeatlf  SAJiatices  at  the  peice,"  Becd),  vii.  305, 
306. 727 ;  jtiHetn,  tu.  317. 

Jatty,  '*iirJ4U!i .  ,  .  ttiftt  put  of  %  hoildiog  which  shoots  forward 
beyond  tbe  mt.  Bee  Florio's  Italian  DielioTtary,  1598  :  Barbaeane, 
An  ontnooke  or  oomer  staadii^  ont  of  a  house;  »  jtttie"  &e. 
(Malome)  :  wjuag,frUae,  to.  17. 

Jutty,  to  jut  out  bejond :  jutty  hi$  eonfovndtd  hate,  iv.  450. 

Juvenal,  a  jooth,  ii.  171  (four  times),  184,  288 ;  ir.  321. 


Irfttn,  crooked :  clean  kam,  quite  crooked,  quite  wrong  (or,  as  Bmtiu 
subjoins,  "  Herelf  t-wrj"),  -n.  189 :  compare  clean. 

Kate  \ — Hena  noui,  it.  230 :  "  Sbakespeare  either  mistook  the  name 
of  Hotspur's  wife  (which  was  not  Katharine,  bat  EUxaheth),  or  else 
dndgnedlj  chauged  it,  oot  of  the  remarkable  fondness  he  seems  to 
have  had  for  the  familiar  appellation  of  Kate,  which  he  ii  never 
weary  of  repcAting,  when  he  has  once  introduced  it  j  as  in  this 
scene,  the  scene  of  Katharine  and  Petracbio,  and  the  courtship 
between  King  Henry  V.  and  the  Frtnch  Prineeu.  The  wife  of 
Hot^ur  was  the  Lady  Elizabeth  Hortimec,"  &o.  (Steevens): 
"Sh^tspeare  calls  this  lady  [Lady  Percy]  KaU;  Hall  and  Holin- 
shed  call  her  Elinor,  and  mention  that  she  was  aunt  to  the  Earl 
of  Hand),  on  which  account  Shakspeare,  apparently  forgetting 
that  he  had  correctly  styled  Lady  Percy  Mortimer's  sister  [see 
Mortimer.  Wor.  /  cannot  hlante  him,  Ac],  in  another  place  (Act 
ilL  Sc  1)  makes  Uortimer  speak  of  her  as  his  aunt.  There  is 
thronghout  ft  oonfuaion  between  nncle  and  nephew."  Conrtenay'e 
OomnunL  on  Iht  Hist.  Play»  of  Shalupeare,  vol.  i.  p.  93  (note). 

IcecksieS,  dry  hollow  stalks  of  hemlock  or  similar  plants,  iv.  500. 

'KeecYl—Goodwife,  iv.  332 ;  tvch  a  keech,  v.  486  :  see  note  jo,  iv.  29S. 

keel,  to  cool,  ii.  236. 

keep,  care :  in  BapttMla't  keep  my  Ireature  ii,  iii.  124. 

keep,  to  live,  to  dwell:  IntBhalpiaee  of  the  field  doth  Calcliae  keepf 
vi.  60 ;  tekere  theij  keep,  viL  128 ;  whei-e  earlk-delring  coniet  keept 
viii.  262 ;  Where  youth,  and  coit,  and  mtleti  bravery  keep,  L  453  ; 
at  an  outlato  in  a  eatUe  £eep«,  v.  37 ;  where,  they  tag,  he  keeps,  vi. 
343 ;  the  Aa&tfaft'on,  where  thou  ktep'it,  i.  477  ;  That  eeer  kept  with 
men,  iL  389 ;  where  the  madcap  duke  hit  uncle  kept,  iv.  222. 

keep,  to  restrain :  mheji  a  cur  cannot  keep  himtelf  in  ail  eompaniei, 
i.  311. 

ke^  At*  hotiM—Who  cannot  keep  hie  wealA  mutt,  Who  cannot  keep 
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his  wealth  most  "  keep  vithiu  doon  for  few  of  dnu"  (JoHKeON), 
Ti.  536. 

keep  my  tuaiei  where  I  lodge  my  vnfe—FU,  iii.  4S8  :  "  What  he  [An- 
tigoniu]  metuu — and  the  ezceaeiTe  gromieii  of  the  idea  can  haidlf 
be  excUHed — is,  nnqneetionably,  that  if  Hennione  be  piored  incon- 
tinent, he  ahonld  believe  evety  woman  ia  nnohaate  \  his  own  wife 
'  as  licentionB  aa  Semiramia  ('  Eqaum  adtanatam  a  Sattiramide,'  &0. 
Pliny,  1.  Tiii.  c.  42),  and  where  he  lodged  her  be  woDld  '  keep,'  that 
ii,  guard,  or  fatten  the  entry  of  bis  etablea.  Thia  sense  of  the  word 
'  keep'  is  so  common,  even  in  Shakespeare,  that  it  is  amazing  no 
one  should  have  seen  iU  application  here.  For  example ;  '  Dromio, 
keep  the  gate.'  Comedy  of  Errort,  act  ii.  so.  2.  '  Keep  the  door  close, 
sirrah.'  Hairy  VIII.  act  v.  ae.  I.  'I  thank  joa  :  beep  the  dcMr.'  Ham- 
let, act  iv.  «G.  6.  '  Gratiano,  keep  the  honae,'  &e.  Othello,  act  t.  ac.  2" 
(Staunton)  :  As  to  the  words 'i(:e«7>)nj(i(a&2e«,' compare  also  tbe  fol- 
lowing passage  in  Qreena'a  Jamei  the  Fourth ;  "  A  young  atripling 
■  •  •  .  that  can  wait  in  a  gentleman's  chamber  wben  hia  master  is  a 
mile  off,  keep  hit  liable  when  'tis  empty,  and  hia  purae  when  'tis 
fall,"  Ac  Woi-ka,  p.  193,  ed.  Dyce,  1861 :  Acctu^ing  to  Mr.  Grant 
White,  Antigonaa  plainly  meana,  "  I  will  degrade  my  wife'a  cham- 
ber into  a  stable  or  dog-kennel." 

keep  her  ttill,  and  mm  in  aiee — To,  "  To  keep  her  still  to  himaelf , 
and  to  deter  others  from  demanding  bet  in  marriage"  (Halone), 

keep  touch  .■  see  the  Ust  loueh. 

keeps  hi$  regiment — The  Earl  of  Pembroke,  y.  443 :  "  i.e.  remains 
with  it  Thus  we  say  of  a  person  conOned  b;  illness, — he  keepi 
his  chamber  or  his  bed"  (Steetehs)  :  In  a  note  on  AnUmy  and 
Cleopatra,  act  iii.  ac.  6,  Mr.  Collier  obterrei ;  "  When,  in  '  Richard 
IIL,'  Richmond  saya,  '  Tbe  Earl  of  Pembroke  keeps  bis  regiment,' 
he  means  bia  eommaad  generally,  and  not  that  the  Earl  waa  tbe 
colonel  of  a  certain  nnmber  of  men,  now  called  '  a  regiment.'  The 
same  remark  will  af^Iy  to  Richmond's  direction,  'Good  lords,  con- 
duct him  to  his  regiment,'  apeaking  of  Lord  Stanley :"  Bat  com- 
pare King  John,  act  ii.  sc.  1, 

"  Up  higher  to  the  plain ;  where  well  set  forth 
In  beat  appointment  all  our  rtgimenti." 

Keiaar,  an  emperor,  i.  353. 

ken,  to  know :  I  ken  the  'wight,  i.  354 ;  I  ken  the  manner  of  hit  gait, 
-ri.  72 ;  Had  I  katn'd  all  Uial  aere,  viii.  194. 

ken,  to  descry :  Aifar  at  I  could  hen  the  chalky  cUffi,  T,  166. 

ken,  a  view,  a  reach  of  sight  r  viithin  a  ken,  iv.  3C7 ;  vii.  690 ;  lonng 
ken  of  Albion's  vnihed  coati,  v.  155. 

Xendal  ^reen,  vr.  238  (twice) :  Eendal  in  Westmoreland  was  cele- 
brated for  its  msnofactnre  of  green  cloth. 
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Kent,  M  (Jl«  Camtnenlariet  Otemr  tcrit.  It  lerm'd  the  civiWgtplaee  of 
aU  lAit  itU,  r.  179 :  "  So,  in  Cseear's  Commmt.  B.  t.  [14]  ;  'Ex  his 
onuubaa  [longu]  eont  hmuAniMimi  qui  Cantium  iuoolnnt.'  The 
puMgs  ia  IhuA  truiBlated  bj  Arthur  Goldiog,  1590  [1666] ;  *  Of 
all  the  iuhabituLts  of  tbu  ide,  the  civilat  an  the  EtntUhfidke' " 

(STEEyBHS). 

kerchief,  a  ooif  ("  AKerchief ,  riea,  calantica."  Coles'a LatandEngl. 
DicL),  I  382,  397 ;  vi.  639  (perhaps,  bonerer,  in  the  seoond  of  the 
paBsagea  now  referred  to,  it  may  mean  "  a  covering  for  the  breast"). 

kern,  a  lightarmed  foot-soldier  of  Irekad  and  of  the  Weatem  lalea 
(the  Irish  kern,  at  least,  being  generally  deacribed  as  Tery  poor 
and  wild),  iv.  465  ;  t.  152  ;  kenu,  iv.  127  ;  v.  150,  152,  184 ;  vii.  6 
(twice),  69  (Jamieeon,  in  hia  Etym.  Diet,  of  the  Seotliih  Language, 
givea  ''  Kerne.  A  foot  soldier,  aimed  with  a  dart  or  a  akeau. 
'  Tben  ne'er  let  the  gentle  Norman  binde 
Grow  oald  for  higbland  Ktrne.' 

[Scott's]  Anliqvary,  ill.  224. 

It  is  ns«d  in  a  aimiloi  sense  bj  E[ngliBh]  writers  in  reference  to 
the  Iriah  :"  again  (anb  "  Gallogjach")  be  has  "  Keme  is  merely  an- 
other f  oim  of  Caleranet .-"  Perhaps  in  the  laat  of  the  paasage*  of 
e  above  referred  to, 


lenta  is  eqaivaleot  to  "  boors ;"  compare 

"  And  these  rude  Gennaiue  kernes  not  yet  enbdned." 

The Tragtdie  of  Claudiiu Tiberive Nero,  1607, Big.  o3 Tereo). 

kettle,  a  ketUe-dium,  -m.  207. 

key  of  officer  md  office—The,  i.  179 :  Hero  key  is  nsed  in  the  sense  of 

a  tnning-key. 
key-cold,  aa  cold  aa  a  key,  ▼.  356 ;  viiL  338  ("  A  key,  on  account 

of  the  coldoesa  of  the  metal  of  wtticb  it  is  composed,  was  ancientlj 

employed  to  stop  any  slight  bleeding.     The  epithet  ^key-cold]  ia 

common  to  many  old  writers,"  Stbevbhs). 
kibe,  a  chap  in  the  beel,  an  ulcerated  chilblain,  i.  200 ;  vti.  196 ; 

kibtM,  L  364 ;  Tii.  273. 

kicky -wicky,  iil.  237 :  Whatever  ma;  have  been  the  original 
meaoiog  of  this  Indicrona  word,  it  is  plainly  used  here  to  ugnify  a 
wife  ot  mistress. 

kill,  UU,  kill,  kill,  kiU  him  I  vi.  237  ;  Then,  kill,  kiU,  kill,  kill,  Mil, 
kUU-ni.321;  t/olAery"i:t7f,M:/"viii  261:  This  was  the  ancient 
ciy  of  the  English  troops  when  they  charged  the  enemy. 

KillingWOrth,  the  old  name  for  Keniluiorth,  v.  176,  183  (Mr. 
Collier  obwrrea ;  "  The  Bev.  Hr.  Dyce  is  very  anxions  ('  Bemarks, ' 
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p.  130)  that  we  Bhonld  opell  '  Kenilworth'  (its  proper  amine)  Eil' 
Imgworlh  (its  oonnption],  beoaiue  it  bo  atanda  in  the  old  editions. 
In  Su]ceq>eue'e  time  there  ms  no  nnifonaitjiWidiihysn  ve  to 
rariTa  ofascriete  archsisms  ?"  But,  on  the  other  hand,  heu  Anh- 
faidtop  Trench ;  "  The  modem  editors  of  Shftkespeare  take  a  very 
nnwanuitable  liberty  with  hia  text,  when  they  snbatitate  '  Keml- 
worth'  for '  Eillin^orth,'  which  he  wrote,  and  which  waa  bia,  Hu- 
lowe's,  and  generally  the  earlier  form  of  the  name."  EnglUh  Past 
and  Praeni,  p.  254,  note,  fonrth  ed.). 

icilt,  aad  Itu  than  kind — A  liItU  mart  tktui,  viL  110 :  Thia  may  be 
iUnstrsted  by  a  passage  in  W.  Rowley's  Starch  for  Money,  1609  ; 
"I  wonM  he  were  not  so  neere  to  as  in  kindred,  then  anre  he 
would  be  aeerer  in  kindnesM."  p.  5,  ed.  Percy  Soc 

kind,  nature  :  the  deed  of  kind,  ii.  355  ;  the  eat  mil  after  Jdnd,  iii. 
39 ;  thy  youth  and  kind,  iii.  62  ;  Tour  euekoo  ting»  by  kind,  iil  216 ; 
tn  their  kind  they  speak  it,  iii  220 ;  Fitted  by  kind  far  rapa  and 
villany,  tJ.  300 ;  fell  etiri  of  bloody  kind,  yi.  309  ;  from  qnality  and 
kind,  vi.  627  ;  the  toorm  vnll  da  hia  kind  ("  the  serpent  will  act 
according  to  his  natnre,"  Johmson),  vii.  595 ;  to  change  their  kinds, 
viii.  320. 

kind,  natural :  Conceit  deceitful,  to  compact,  to  kitid,  viii.  328. 

kind,  poaaeased  of  natural  aCection :  0,  do  not  tlander  him,  for  he  it 
kind,  T.  379. 

kindle,  to  incite :  that  I  kindle  the  boy  l/iither,  iii.  9. 

kindle,  to  bring  forth :  dtoell  where  the  it  kindled,  iii.  44. 

kindlOBS,  unnatural,  without  natural  aSeotion,  viL  l^S- 

kindly,  natural :  that  fatherly  and  kindly  power,  ii.  120 ;  Frotty,  hat 
kindly  (suited  to  the  season),  iii.  24  ;  the  bithirp  hath  a  kindly  gird 
("  a  gird  akin  to,  in  keeping  with,  fitting,  proper  to  the  cardinal's 
calling,"  Abeowsmith,  Nolea  and  Queriet,  Fint  Series,  toL  rii. 
p.  543),  V.  40. 

kindly,  naturally,  in  a  natural  manner :  Thit  do,  and  do  it  kindly, 
genUe  tin,  iii.  107. 

kindly,  aptly,  pertinently :  Thou  hatt  moit  kindly  hit  it,  vi,  419. 

kindly— T/iy  other  daughter  will  nee  thee,  vii.  273 :  "  The  Fool  tiSM 
the  word  Undly  here  in  two  senses ;  it  means  affectionateiy,  and 
like  the  rett  of  her  kind'  (MjlSON). 

King  and  the  Beggar^Ballad  of  the:  see  Cophetua—King. 

king:*d,  mled  :  Kingd  of  our  ftart,  iv,  22  ;  the  it  w  »d^  kmg'd 
("  supplied  with  a  king,"  Johnson  in  his  Iiii:t\  iy.  445. 

klng*d,  raised  to  rojalty,  made  a  king:  Th^iam  I  king'd  again,  iv. 
178. 
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kingdom'd  AehHUt  in  eommotkm  ragti,  tL  41 :  Hare  h'mgdom'd 
hM  been  espluned  "  poMeniag  kingly  power,"  "  tuviiig  or  Meming 
to  tuTe  a  kingdom  ;"  while  Malone  obswrM,  "  So,  in  Juliut  Qatar 
[act  ii.  BC  I], 

'  The  Qenini  and  the  morttJ  itutminenfg 
Ace  then  in  coimoil ;  and  the  state  of  man, 
Like  to  a  little  klngdmn,  taiTen  then 
The  natnre  cA  an  insnTreation.' " 

king^ly-poor  Jlouf,  "b  rerj  pool  i«tort  for  *  king"  (Eniobt),  ii. 
218 ;  And  Me  note  ij2,  ii.  256. 

klrtle,  IT.  349  ;  ha}f-kirtUi,  it.  398 :  "  Few  words  hare  ocoaaioned 
BDch  controTer^  among  the  commentator!  on  onr  old  plays  as 
tbifl  [kirtit]  ;  and  all  tot  mnt  of  knowing  that  it  is  nted  in  a  two- 
fold sense,  sometimes  for  the  jacket  merely,  and  sometimes  for  the 
train  or  npper- petticoat  attached  to  it.  A  fall  kirtle  was  always  a 
jacket  and  petticoat,  a  kalf-kirtle  {a  term  which  frequently  occurs) 
waa  either  the  one  or  the  other :  bat  our  aocestors,  who  wrote 
when  thia  article  of  dress  was  every  where  in  use,  and  when  there 
was  little  danger  of  being  misunderstood,  most  commonly  contented 
themselTes  with  the  simple  term  (kirtle),  leaving  the  sense  to  be 
gathered  from  the  context."  QiSord'e  note  on  Jonton't  Workt,  vol, 
ii.  p.  260. 

klBB  in  fee-farm  I— A  :  e*0  fee-farm,  «c 

kiSB  you— To  take  you  out,  And  not  to,  v.  504  :  "  A  kiss  was  anciently 
the  established  fee  of  a  lady's  partner"  (Steetehs). 

fcisa  thee;  then  the  rot  returag  To  thine  oum  lipa  again— J  mil  no(,  vi. 
652 1  "  This  alludes  to  an  opinion  in  former  times,  generally  pre- 
valent, that  the  Tenereal  infection  transmitted  to  another  left  the 
infeoter  free.  I  will  not,  says  Timon,  take  the  rot  from  thy  lips  by 
kissing  tJiee"  (Johnson). 

klBsed  your  beeper  »  daughter— But  not,  i.  348 :  "  This  has  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  fragment  of  some  old  ballad"  (Douce). 

kisses,  if  your  four  negalivet   make  your  (too  affirutativet,  &0. — So 
that,  eonclutioni  to  be  ai,  iii.  385  :  "  One  cannot  but  wonder  Utat 
this  passage  should  have  perplexed  the   commentators.    In  Ifar- 
kiwe's  Luet'i  Dominion  the  Queen  says  to  the  Moor  ; 
'Come,  let's  kiise. 
Sloor,  Away,  away. 

Queen,  No,  no,  aayei  I;  and  twice  awas,  sayes  ttay.' 
Sir  Philip  Sidney  has  enlarged  upon  this  thought  in  the  sixty- 
third  staau  of  his  Attrnphel  and  Stella"  (Fasmeb)  :  But  Lvtt'g 
Vomtnion  was  certainly  not  from  Marlowe's  pen;  aee  the  Account 
tifMarloure  and  kit  Writingt,  p.  xItL  prefixed  to  his  Workt,  ed.  Dyce, 
1868. 

igr-OOmflts,  sngu-plnms  perfumed,  to  sweeten  the  breath, 
1411. 
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knack,  a  bauble,  a  pretty  trifle,  iiL  161,  478  ;  lenaekt,  il  266 ;  iii 
476. 

knapped,  mapped,  broke  off  short :  at  lying  a  gn»tip  in  tltaf  at  ever 
Snapped  ginger,  ii.  377. 

knapped,  rapped,  struck :  the  knapped  'em  o'  the  coxcombi,  viL  287. 

knave,  a  lad,  a  aerrant :  mt)  good  knave,  Coilard  I  ii.  186  ;  good,  mff 
knave,  ibid. ;  0,  mp  knave,  iii.  238  ;  Poor  hiavg,  Ti.  674  ;  Gentle 
knave,  ibid. ;  Where'e  mif  knave  f  vii.  264  ;  my  friendly  htave,  viL 
266  ;  jny  pretty  knave,  ibid. ;  My  good  knave  Eroi ....  my  knave, 
yiL  576 ;  /«'»  bat  Fortune'!  knave,  Tii.  586  ;  a  couple  o/Fordt  knaret, 
i.  392  ;  All  I  kept  icere  kaatee,  to  serve  in  meat  to  villains  ("  knave  is 
here  in  tbo  componnd  sense  of  a  gervant  and  a  roKal,"  JOHNSON], 
TL  563  ;  Whip  me  luch  honett  knaree  ["  knave  is  here  for  eervant, 
bnt  with  a  a\j  mixtare  of  cootenipt,"  Jounbom),  viL  376. 

kneel  tloun  before  you; — hat,  indeed,  to  pray  for  the  queen — And  «o, 
iii.  402;  "The  Morals  written  and  exhibited  nibsequent  to  the 
Beformation  almost  invariablj  dosed  with  an  '  epilogue,'  in  which 
prayera  were  offered  np  bj  the  acton  (nsnall;  kneeling)  for  (be 
King,  Queen,  nobilit;,  clergy,  and  sometimes  for  the  commona. 
This  practice  oontinned  in  the  beginning  of  the  17th  oentnry,  and 
the  most  recent  instance  that  I  am  aware  of  ia  the  epilogue  to 
[Chapman's]  Tico  Wiee  Men  and  all  the  rett  Fools,  1619,"  &c  Col- 
lier's Hist,  of  Engl.  Dram.  Poetry,  toL  iii.  p.  445 :  This  practice 
might  be  illustrated  by  quotations  from  the  conclusions  of  sereial 
early  dramas. 

knife  ni  kelp  it  presently— WUk  this,  vi.  450  ;  thit  bloody  knife,  vi. 
451 ;  Laying  down  her  dagger,  vi.  455  :  "  Daggers,  or,  as  tbey  were 
more  commonly  colled,  knives,  were  worn  at  all  times,  by  every 
woman  in  England — whelber  they  were  so  in  Italy,  Shakapeare, 
I  believe,  never  inqniied,  and  I  caimot  teU."  Qifford's  note  on 
Jonson't  Works,  vol.  v.  p.  221. 

knlgllted  in  Uie  field,  iv.  6  ;  see  carpet  eonsideration,  &e. 

.knives — invite  fliem  without,  vi.  517:  "It  was  the  caatom  in  onr 
author's  time  for  erery  guest  to  bring  bia  own  knife,"  &c.  (RiT- 
aON). 

knives  under  his  pillow— Hath  laid,  rii.  299  :  "  Shakapeare  found 
this  charge  against  the  fiend,  with  many  others  of  the  same  nature, 
in  Harsnet'a  Declaration  [of  Popish  Impostures,  1603],  and  baa  naed 
tbe  very  worda  of  it"  (Steeveks)  :  Certainly  not  "  the  very  words 
of  it" 

knot-giraSS^ffiRdcn'n^,  ii.  300 :  Knot-grass  (polyganum  avieulare) 
was  auppoeed,  when  taken  in  an  infosioo,  to  have  the  power  of 
hindering  the  growth  of  any  child  or  animal  [Mr.  Beisly  is  mistaken 
in  aaying  that  "  the  alloiion  here  made  is  to  the  eharaeler  of  the 
plant  as  hindering  the  growth  of  osefnl  plants,  as  it  spreada  in 
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thick  manea,  and  ia  very  tongh  and  deap- rooted."  Shak*peret 

Garden,  &c  p.  b&). 
knots  di$order'd — Her,  iv.  166  :  see  euriow-knotUd  garden, 
knowlodg^e— ^{acit/or  letter,  "O,  that  mj  knowledge  were  leaal" 

(Johnson),  iu.  436. 
known,  been  aaqnainted :  Ton  and  I  have  known,  tir,  vii.  631 ;  Sir, 

UK  have  known  together  in  Orleant,  tu.  644. 


l&bel  lo  anothtr  dttd^Tke,  ti.  460  :  "  Tti«  bobIb  of  deeds  in  oar  an- 
tbor'i  time  were  not  irapreased  on  the  parchment  itself  on  which 
the  deed  was  written,  bnt  were  appended  on  distinct  slips  or  labels 
affixed  to  the  deod"  (Malone). 

labras,  lips,  i.  349  (Span.). 

Iac6|  to  embellish  :  ilreake  Do  lace  Ike  tevering  clovdi,  ti.  442  ;  Hit 
tiher  tiin  lac'd  viith  hit  golden  blood,  vi\.  28  (see  golden  blood,  &o.)  ; 
laee  iltel/vrith  hit  toeiety,  viii.  382. 

laoed  mutton — A,  i.  266  :  In  this  very  common  cant  ezpreasion  for  a 
ooartesan  (see  mutton)  the  meaning  of  laced  has  been  a  good  deal 
diapnted.  Perhaps  the  mutlon  was  called  laced  with  a  quibble, — 
conrtesans  being  notorioasly  fond  of  finery,  and  also  fieqaentlj 
Bobjected  to  the  whip :  Da  Bartas  tells  us  that  St.  lonis  put  down 
the  stews, 

"  Lacing  wilk  lathei  their  nnpitied  skin, 
Whom  Inst  or  Incre  had  bestoned  tliereln." 

World,  bj  Bjl^wier,— St.  Louii  the  King,  p.  G39,  ed.  1011 : 

Bnt  in  the  present  passage  is  laced  mulion  to  be  re^rded  as  ^no- 
nTmoos  with  courteianf  When  Speed  applies  tbab  term  to  Julia,, 
does  be  not  use  it  in  the  mnch  less  offenaire  aense  of — a  richly- 
attired  piece  of  looman't  fieth  f 

lookeying  the  varying  tide,  "  floating  backwards  and  forwards  with 
the  variation  of  the  tide,  like  a  page  or  lackey  at  his  master's 
heels"  (TuEODALD),  vii.  609. 

lode  it  dry— He'll,  He'll  drain  it  diy,  t.  279  :  On  this  passage  in  the 
Cambridge  Shaketpeare  is  a  note,  "  lade'\  lay  or  ladle  Eeightlej 
oonj. ;"  and  jet  lade  is  a  not  oncommon  verb :  "  To  lade  (or 
draine)  a  riner  with  patles,  Ac.  Bacqveter,  baqy^tw  me  riviere." 
Cotgrave's  fV.  and  Engl  Diet. :  "  To  Lade  a  river,  Deeopnlo.  Ton 
may  as  well  bid  me  Lade  the  Sea  with  a  Nnt-sliel,''  Aa.  Coles's 
Lat.  and  Engl.  Diet. 

lady-bird  l—God/orOd /—vihere't  thu  jriri.*— FSoI.tL  398 :  "  Aa 
esqolsite  tonch  of  natoie,"  writes  Mr.  Stannton.    "  The  old  nnn» 
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in  h«r  loaA  gHrnlit^  obm  '  Udj-bird'  h  b  torm  of  Qudeannont ; 
bat  reooUecting  its  q>pUcaU[>ii  to  a  female  of  looae  muinan,  dteoka 
hetaelf ; — 'Qod  forbidl'  her  dwUng  alioiild  prove  nioh  a  one:" 
In  th«  preceding  explanation  I  believe  that  Mr.  Btatmtoa  is  alto- 
gether miBtaken.  The  None  Baya  that  she  hu  alread  j  "  bid  Jotiet 
oome  :"  she  then  calls  out, "What,  lamb!  what,  ladg'hirdt"  and 
Jnliet  not  jet  making  her  ^pearanoe,  -abe  exolaima,  "  God  &»lud  I 
— where'B  thia  girl?" — the  worda  "Qod  fortnd"  being  properly  an 
ellipais  of  "  God  forbid  that  anj  accident  shonld  keep  har  away," 
but  need  here  merely  as  an  ezpresnon  of  impatience. 

lady  q/'my  earth,  vL  395 :  see  note  14,  vi.  477. 

lady-smocka,  "originally  called  our  Lady  tmockt  (Cardamina 
pratetuda).  A  common  meadow-plant,  with  blndiing  white  flowera, 
appearing  early  in  ipring"  (Baiily'a  Shalupere't  Garden,  Ac.  p.  42), 
ii.235. 

lag^,  the  last  or  lowett  part  or  daaa :  the  common  lag  o/pte^,  vi  546 : 
•ee  note  124,  vi.  593. 

lag;,  late,  tardy,  coming  short  of :  That  came  loo  lag  lo  fM  him  buried, 
V.  883  ;  tome  twelve  or/oarUen  moonehinet  Lag  of  a  brother,  viL  258. 

lagr-end,  the  utter  end,  iv.  274 ;  v.  499. 

laid '.  see  the  sec<M)d  lay.  • 

lakiu :  tee  by'r  Mdn. 

laming  The  ehrine  of  Venue,  ontgoing,  anrpaaBing  the  ilirine,  &&, 
^1.726. 

lampass— 7%«,  ill.  144:  "The  bars  [of  the  palate]  occasionally 
swell,  and  rise  to  a  level  with,  and  even  beyond  the  edge  of,  the 
teeth.  They  are  very  sore,  and  the  horse  feds  badly  on  acooant  of 
the  pain  he  saSera  from  the  pressore  of  the  food  on  them.  This 
is  called  the  Lampa»:'  The  Horte,  by  Tonatt,  p.  192,  ed.  1848. 

Xiancaster— Z^  DaSce  of,  iv.  328 ;  'tHWM  better  than  your  daktdtM, 
ir.  375 :  "  This  is  an  anachronism.  Prince  John  of  Lancasttr  was 
not  created  a  duke  till  the  second  year  of  the  twga  of  his  bro- 
ther, King  Henry  T."  (Malone)  :  Donee  obeerrea  that  "  Halone 
onght  to  have  added,  '  and  then  not  Dnke  of  Lancaeter  bat  of 
Bedford.'  Mr.  Ritson  seems  to  have  traced  the  source  of  Bhak- 
speare's  error  in  calling  Prince  John  of  Lanoaster  Duke  of  Lan- 
caster, in  Stowe's  AmiaUe;  but  he  has  omitted  to  remark  that 
even  then  Shakapeare  had  forgotten  that  Prince  John  was  not 
the  eeeond  son  of  Henry  the  Fourth.  The  blonder  of  the  indns- 
trions  historian  is  nnaccoontable.  Bee  the  seal  of  Henry  the  Fifth 
as  Prince  of  Wales  and  Duke  of  Lancaster  i;:  Bandford'a  Gii\ea- 
logical  HiiCory." 

lances,  lance-men:  Mart,  of  lancet  the  almighty,  ii  229;  our  tm- 
prese'd  lmu:e»,  vii  337. 
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land-damn,  m.  438 :  ae«  note  41,  iii.  fil2. 
land-rakers— JVo/oo(,  "No  padden,  nomncUnrB  on  foot"  (John- 

80N),  itf.  225. 
languish,  laognishment,  the  state  of  pining,  mfferiDg :  euret  with 

another'*  tangaUh,  vi.  396 ;  rid$  our  dogt  of  languith,  tu.  688. 

lantern,  lUmglUer'd  youth— 0,  no,  a,  vi.  467 :  "  A  lantern  may  not, 
in  thia  inatance,  dgmfy  an  cucloearo  for  a  lighted  candle,  but  a 
loaert,  or  wliat  in  ancient  records  is  styled  lanttmiwn,  i.e.  a  spa- 
donsrannd  or  octagonal  turret  fnll  of  windows,  bj  means  of  which 
oathwlrKls,  and  BometimeB  halls,  ara  iUnminated.  See  the  beantif  nl 
lanlam  at  EI7  Hinster"  (atEevENS). 

lapp'd,  wrapped  up,  ni.  732. 

lapsed  m  this  place — If  I  be,  iii.  367  :  Here  lapeid  seems  to  mean 
caught  or  found  off  zaj  g^uard. 

laps'd  in  time  andpauion,  "having  suffered  time  to  slip  and  passion 
to  cool"  (Johnson),  vii.  170. 

lapwing — To  $eem  the,  &e.  i.455;  Far  from  her  nett  the  lapwing 
eriei  otooy,  iL  34 ;  This  lapwing  nau  aaag  witlt  the  thell  on  hit  head, 
▼ii.  205 :  AUosions  to  the  lapwing  (or  peewit)  endeavouring  to 
mislead  thoee  who  would  plnnder  her  nest  are  verj  common  in  our 
earlj  writers ;  and  Baj  gives  "  The  lapwing  t^es  most  farthest 
from  her  nest."  Proverbs,  p.  199,  ed.  1768 :  it  was  also  geiierallf 
said  that  iba  joung  lapwings  ran  oat  of  the  shell  with  a  portion  of 
it  sticking  on  their  heads.  (Yarrell,  in  his  account  of  the  lapwing, 
quotes  Belbj  for  what  follows :  "  the  female  birds  invariably,  upon 
being  disturbed,  ran  from  the  eggs,  and  then  flj  near  to  the  ground 
for  a  short  distance,  witboat  uttering  any  alarm  cry.  The  males, 
on  the  contrary,  are  very  clamorous,  and  fly  round  the  intruder, 
endsavouriug,  fay  various  instinctive  arts,  to  divert  bis  attention." 
Hut.  ofBriU  Birdt,  vol.  ii.  p.  482,  sec.  ed.) 

l^ded  V)ith  tiaeet  fioicers,  gatniahed,  strewed  with,  sweet  flowers, 

vii.  leo. 

large,  firee,  ooarse,  licentious :  large  jett$,  iL  101 ;  word  too  large,  ii. 

119. 
lark  and  loathid  toad  ehang'd  eijet,  &o.—Some  tag  the,  vi.  443 :  "  The 

toad  having  very  fine  eyes,  and  the  lark  very  ugly  ones,  was  the 

occasion  of  a  common  aayiug  amongst  the  people,  that  the  load  and 

lark  had  changed  ej/ei"  (Wabbdrton). 
losll'd  with  looe,  i.  12 :  In  thia  pasisge  does  lath'd  mean  "  ponished," 

or  is  it  to  be  understood  aa  Itath'd  or  lac'd  f 
laas-lom,  forsaken  by  his  mistress,  L  220. 
latch,  to  lay  hold  of,  to  catch :  Where  hearing  thotild  not  latch  them, 

Tii.  69 ;  ahich  it  doth  lateh,  viii.  405. 
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latoh,  to  lick  over,  to  uiouit:  lateh'd  (A«  Athenkm't  eytt,  iL  292 
(Ft.  lecher) :  so,  at  leut,  Haninw  explaiiu  lateh'd  in  this  paoMge ; 
and  his  explanation  ia  adopted  M  the  true  one  in  Bichardson's 
Did. 

late,  reoent,  new :  As  great  to  me  at  late,  L  230 ;  the  lata  QhMj  ap- 
pointed) commUiionen,  iv.  439. 

late,  UWj,  recendj :  7A«  merfy  (Aat  umm  guicit  in  ui  &u(  laU,  iv.  440  ; 
lalt-detpiUd  Richard,  t.  34 1  6er^  tltee  of  thy  life  too  late,  y.  267 ; 
late  fnttring  at  hit  heedfal  tart,  v.  282 ;  Too  late  he  died  lAat  might 
have  kepi  that  lille,  v.  395 ;  /( pUat'd  the  king  hi*  matter  very  late, 
▼ii.  281 ;  that  life  Which  the  too  early  ajtd  too  laU  halh  tpilFd,  viiL 
338. 

lated,  belated,  benighted,  viL  37,  553. 

lath,  a  oontemptQona  term  for  a  sword :  have  your  lath  gtu'd  to'din 
your  theath,  vi.  898. 

lath — Dagger  of:  aoe  Dagger,  &c. 

latten,  •  sort  of  mixed  metal,  resembling  btMs  in  its  nature  aact 
oolonr;  bat  Bometimea  wbite  ("  Buttons  of  steel,  copper,  tin,  or 
latlon,  for  Jerkins."  The  Rale*  oftkt  Ciutome  houie,  &c.,  1582,  sig.  A 
vii.  verso) '.  tkit  latten  bilbo  {-^  tbis  sword  without  edge  and  temper), 
i.  349  :  see  bilbo :  "  The  saioasm  intended  is,  that  Blender  had  nei- 
ther  oonrage  nor  strengtb"  (Hbath]. 

lailgll-aild-lis-down  (more  properly  Xauf/A-aiuI-laj-ifou'n)  waa 
a  game  at  cords,  to  which  there  is  an  allnsion  in  what  follows ; 
"  I  could  laugh  note. 
W»it.'W.  I  eotild  lie  davn,  I'm  nire  ;" 
Tiii.  143. 

laughing^,  at,  Ha,  ha,  he  /—Some  be  of,  ii  118 :  "  A  qnotatiim  &oin 
the  Accidence"  (JouNSO:4). 

lannd,  a  lawn,  T.  272 ;  liit.  266. 

lannderingT)  washing,  viii.  439. 

laundry-— ^u,  i.  362 :"  Sir  Hngh  means  to  etj  his  launder^  (Btee- 

VES8). 

lavolt,  vi.  69  ;  laooltae,  iv.  458 :  The  lavoU  or  laooUa  was  »  dance 
for  two  persons,  consisting  ranch  in  high  bounds  and  whirls  (Kz 
John  Davies  thns  prettily  describes  it ; 

"  Tet  is  there  one  the  moat  delightfnll  kind, 
A  lo(tie  inmping,  or  a  lesping  ronnd. 
Where  arme  in  Brme  two  dsDncen  are  entwind, 

And  whirle  themBe  nes,  with  strict  embracements  botrndj 
And  still  their  feet  an  anapest  do  soimd ; 
An  anapest  is  all  their  masicks  song, 
Whose  first  two  feet  are  short,  and  third  is  long." 

Orehettra,  Ao.  t^.70). 
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law  ^wrtt  and  tht  Uberlg—For  the,  vii.  142 :  bob  note  64,  vii.  224. 

lay,  B  wiger:  A  drtadfvl  lay,  v.  194;  my  forivne»  againtl  any  lay 
worth  Ttaming,  vii  412 ;  I  mil  hate  il  no  lay,  vii.  647. 

lay,  to  -wkjIkj  :  ail  the  comOry  it  laid/or  me,  t.  185. 

*'  lay  by,"  and  tpent  with  crying  "  briitg  in"—Oot  with  ttoearing,  iv. 
211 :  "  Lay  by"  (propeilj,  k  naatical  phrue,  meaniog  "  become 
stationary  by  aUckening  sail")  is  anppoaed  to  be  nwd  here  for  the 
"  Stand  I"  of  higbvaytnen ;  "  bring  in"  is,  of  oodim,  "  bring  in  more 

^y/Tt  ^  1>7  «i>l' tor,  to  strive  to  win :  lu^/or  AAirto,  ii.644. 

lead  Ail  [the  bear-ward's]  ape»  into  hell,  ij.  66 ;  lead  apes  in  hell,  iii. 
129 :  " '  To  lead  apes'  was  in  our  author's  time,  as  at  present,  one 
of  the  employments  of  a  bear-ward,  who  often  oarriea  about  one 
of  those  »nim»Tii  along  with  bis  bear :  bat  I  know  not  how  this 
phrase  came  to  be  applied  to  old  maids"  (Ualoxe)  :  "  That  woman 
who  refnsed  to  bear  children  should,  after  death,  be  condemned 
to  the  care  of  apes  in  leading-strings,  might  have  been  considered 
B8  an  act  of  poaUinmona  retribution"  (Bteetens). 

leaguer,  iii.  252 :  "Is  the  Dutch,  or  rather  Flemish,  word  for  a 
camp;  and  was  one  of  the  new-fangled  terms  introdnced  from 
the  Low- Countries."  Gifford's  note  on  Mattinger'i  Worki,  toL  iii. 
Pl  121,  ed.  1813 :  It  is  generally  used  to  signii^  the  camp  of  the 
asaailants  in  a  siege. 

I4eander  erou'd  Ihe  Htlletpml—noiO  young,  L  263 ;  to  ecale  ono- 
thtr  Hero's  tourer,  Ac,  i.  294  :  Pechape  allusions  to  Marlowe's  poem 
Hero  and  Leander,  which,  tliongh  not  printed  till  1598,  might  hare 
been  read  by  Shakespeare  before  it  reached  the  pren,  for  there  ia 
no  doubt  that  in  those  days  poems  were  much  handed  about  in 
muinacript :  Shakespeare  has  quoted  a  line  from  it  in  As  you  like 
it;  see  ToL  iiL  p.  63,  and  foot-note. 

lease— 7^^  lAey  are  out  by,  i.  318:  "By  Thurio's  possessions,  he 
himself  nndentands  his  lands  and  estate.  But  Protena  chooses  to 
take  theword  likewise  in  a  flgnratiTe  sense,  as  signifying  his  tn«nfal 
endoieiaeiits  ;  and  when  he  says  they  Knout  by  lease,  he  means  ihty 
■re  no  longer  enjoyed  by  their  master  [who  is  a  fool),  but  are  leased 
oot  to  another"  (Lord  Hailbs). 

leash  qf  drawers— A,  A  tierce  of  drawers  {vis.  Tom,  Dick,  and 
Francis,  who  are  immediately  mentioned),  It.  232 :  Leash  is  pro- 
perly a  string  or  thong  by  which  a  iag  ii  led ;  and  it  came  to 
signify  "a  tierce"  Or  "three,"  bocanae  usually  throe  doga  were 
oonpled  together :  "  A  Leaee  of  Greyhounds  is  three."  B.  Holme's 
Academy  of  Armory  and  Blcaon,'B.m.e^.  iii.  p.  76:  "ALewh  of 
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"  Ai  Citisena 

.    .    .     .  V7  leatha  [the  raiginal  "  trou  A  troU"]  and  1^  pftTn, 
Cromad  wiUi  Gbriands,  go  to  Uk«  the  ajn,"  &a. 

Fijih  Day  of  the  Fint  Wetk,  p.  W,  ed.  1611.) 

leaning,  lyiiig,  iii.  337 ;  vi.  222 :  The  former  puHge  bw  been  ez- 

pkined  "  H&7  Hercnrj  teftdi  tiiee  to  lie,  lince  thou  tiert  in  faTonr 

of  fo<rfa"  (Johkbon). 
leather-coats,  the  apples  genenllj  known  as  golden  rasBetiaga, 

iv.  394. 
leave,  licentionanen :  love,  v>ho»e  leave  exeeedi  eommmion,  vilL  268. 
Isare,  to  put  with :  to  leave  her  iokea,  i.  313 ;  he  XBOutd  not  UaM  U, 

a.  4)2 ;  /  ma]/  nof  leaoe  it  eo  ('"I  maj  not  bo  mign  m;  office,' 

which  70D  offer  to  take  on  you  at  jour  peril,"  J08N8ON),  r.  417; 

Ae  will  not  Uave  their  tinct,  vii.  169. 
iMtVe,  to  leave  off,  to  deaist :  7  eaimot  leavt  to  love,  i.  288 ;  Tou  bade 

flU  ban,  and  will  you  bid  me  UaveT  t.  161. 
leaTe — Good:  Bee  good  leave,  &c. 
leech,  a  phyaioian,  n.  676. 
leer,  oom^dezion,  colour :  a  BotaUnd  0/  a  belter  leer,  iiL  56 ;  framed 

of  another  Uer,  yL  330. 
leese,  to  lose,  vUi.  351. 
leet,  iii.  112  ;  Uete,  ™.  420 :  "  Leet.  A  m 

diction  for  petty  oSencee ;  also  a  day  o 

Naiet's  Glott. 
leg,  a  bow,  «n  obeisance :  Make  a  leg,  iii.  228 ;  It.  1&2 ;  here  it  mp 

leg,  ir.  242 ;  /  doubt  wlutber  their  legs  he  worth  the  *tuiu,  vi.  523. 
legerity,  lightnesa,  nimblenew,  ir.  470. 
'leges,  allagea,  iii.  121 :  see  note  41,  iiL  186. 
leiger  :  see  lieger. 
leisure  and  the/earfal  time— 7^,  t.  446  ;  7^  teittirt  and  aitforemmi 

(^  the  time,  t.  449 ;  ipirilual  leiiure,  y.  635 :  On.  the  first  of  ttiese 

passages  Johnson  observes,  "  We  have  stilJ  a  pbraaa  equivalntt  to 

this,  bowerer  harsh  it  may  seem, '  I  would  do  this,  if  leiture  would 

pennit,'  where  leitta-e,  as  in  this  passage,  stands  for  want  of  IMture. 

So  again  [in  the  second  passage]  :"  Aocordiug  to  Naioa,  "  It  stands 

simply  for  time  or  space  allowed."  Gtoet.  in  v. 
leman,  a  paramour,  a  lover  r  hit  wife's  lemon,  i.  399. 
leman,  a  mistress,  a  sweetheart :  tirpenee  for  thy  lemon,  iiL  346 ; 

drink  unto  the  leman  mine,  iv.  394. 
length,  delay,  aUy  :  All  length  it  torture,  vii.  677. 
len^n,  span  (like  the  fare  in  Ijeot) :  A  good  leatM  (short,  Uooiuo) 
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antuwr,  iii.  336  ;  whatlttUeii{ap»riiig,iii^i)  erUerlaimiuiiHh*  player* 
Aail  receive  from  you,  vii.  140  (in  whidi  pMwgo  Hr.  ColMer  erro- 
a«0D>l7  explama  lenitn  enUrtainnunt  to  inMa  "  Bact  eaterUiiuamt 
u  plftfen  met  wiUi  in  Zeal,  when  they  ware  often  not  allowed  to 
peritma"). 
1*  envoy,  A  tedmical  term  (old  Fiendi)  to  agnify  a  nrt  of  poet- 
■cript, — K  farevcU  or  moral  at  the  end  of  a  poem,  and  ■nmntimni 
of  a  proae  piece,  ii.  186  (nx  times),  186  (five  timeH). 
lOOpard*  tami—Liom  make,  iv.  109 ;  An  alliuion  to  the  Noifol^ 

creet,  which  was  a  golden  leopard. 
iMser  ImtTi—Wkeii  lite  kUe  buiidi,  hok  to,  ui.i63\  "  When  tfae  good 
women,  in  aolitaty  cottftges  neu;  the  woods  where  kites  bnild,  misa 
any  of  their  kuer  linen,  as  it  bangs  to  drf  on  the  hedge  in  qiriag, 
they  conclude  that  the  kite  haa  been  marauding  for  a  lining  to  her 
QeBt ;  and  there  adventoroos  bojs  often  find  it  employed  for  that 
pnrpOBe"  (Holt  White)  ;  "  Autolycua  here  gives  ne  to  nndentand 
that  he  is  a  thief  of  tlie  first  claas.  This  he  ezgdainB  by  an  aUiuioR 
to  an  odd  vnlgai  notion.  The  common  people,  many  of  them,  think 
that,  if  any  one  can  find  a  kite's  nest,  when  she  hath  young,  before 
they  are  fledged,  and  sew  up  their  back  doors,  so  as  they  oannot 
mute,  the  mother  kite,  in  oompassion  to  their  distress,  will  steal 
leuer  linen,  aa  caps,  cravalu,  tufSes,  or  any  other  sQch  smell  mat- 
ters as  she  can  beet  fly  with,  from  off  the  hedges  where  Uiey  are 
hanged  to  dry  after  washing,  and  cany  tiiem  to  her  nest,  and  Uiera 
leave  them,  if  possible  to  move  the  pity  of  the  fint  comer,  to  ont 
the  thread,  and  ease  them  of  their  misery.  Hence  Uie  proverb, 
'When  the  kite  builds,  took  to  lesser  linen.'  Bat,  saith  Atttoly- 
cos,  I  fly  at  higher  game,  or  larger  linen  ;  my  traffic  is  in  dieets" 
(Peck);  Qy.? 

lot,  a  hindrance  :  77tat  I  may  knoto  the  let,  iv.  500 ;  thy  kintmen  are 
no  let  to  me,  ti.  412  ;  but  melU  the  higher  by  Ihie  lei,  viii,  305  ;  kilt 
him  miliout  Uie,  viii.  168 ;  Ihete  lei*  attend  the  spring,  viii.  296, 

let,  to  hinder:  That  Ungt  should  let  their  ear*  hear  their fatdti  chid, 
Tiii.  13;  Who  mlk  a  lingering  itay  hi*  courie  doth  l^  viii.  29$; 
What  leU  but  one  ma^  enter,  i.  294  ;  what  let*  it  but  he  would  be  here, 
ii.  15;  1/ nothing  let*  to  make  ue  hajipy  both,  iii.  391  j  rU  maie  a 
ghott  of  him  that  lets  me,  vii.  122. 

let,  to  detain :  To  let  him  there  a  month,  iii.  421. 

let,  to  forbear :  did  not  let  to  prai*e,  'riii.  267. 

let  him  be  a  noble,  even  though  he  be  a  nobleman,  v.  554. 

lathe— Crimsoned  in  thy,  vi  652  :  see  note  66,  vi.  700. 

letter,  "  recommendation  from  powerful  frieada"  (Johnson)  :  Frt- 
ferment  goei  by  letter,  vii.  376. 

latters-patentS,  iv.  128, 138 ;  v.  538  :  So  ^ake^»eaie  and  his  eon- 
temporoaas  wnite,-~not  "  &(teri-patent."  (Nay,  even  Pope,  writing 
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to  C^aggs  in  1712,  hms  the  ezpreflaioii "  Leiten  PattmU."  Worlet, 
TOL  Till  p.  233,  ed.  Boacoe.) 

level,  t,  nuige,  a  line  of  aim ;  out  of  the  bkmk  and  level  of  my  bram. 
Hi.  442  ;  Ms  life  itandt  in  the  level  of  your  dream,  iii.  452 ;  i*  the 
level  Of  afull-eharg'd  confederaey,  v.  491 ;  within  the  level  of  your 
frown,  viii.  407 ;  not  a  fieart  which  in  hit  level  came,  viiL  448. 

levy — At  far  a*  to  the  eepuldire  of  Chriet . . . .  Forthwilh  a  power  of 
Englith  shall  we,  iv.  207 :  oee  not«  i,  ir.  2S9. 

lewd,  wicked,  bue,  vile :  this  lewd  fellow,  ii.  137 ;  'tis  Uwd  aad  filthy, 
iiL  161 ;  detaintdfor  lewd  employmeittt,  iT.  107 ;  nich  lewd,  lueh  mean 
atten^U,  iv.  254 ;  (rouble  Attn  with  lewd  eomplainU,  t.  3&4  (where 
Steeveiu  nndentuidii  kwd  to  mean,  "  rude,  ignorant") ;  thy  lead- 
Icmffu'd  wtfe,  iii.  <46. 

lewdly,  wiolcedljr :  lewdly  given,  ir.  243 ;  lew(Uy  bent,  t.  132 ;  Ibave 
Ued  to  hmdly,  viii.  185. 

lewdsters,  leffd  penons,  libertines,  i.  410. 

libbard'B  headon  kne^—Wilh,  ii.  226 :  The  knee-caps  in  old  dreeaoi 

and  in  plate-armonr  &eqnentl;r  repneeuted  a  libbariFs  (i.«.  a  leo- 

pard'fl)  head. 
liberal,  libertine,  lieentiotu,  frank  beyond  deoencf,&ee-Bpoken,  free 

to  ezoets :  She  it  too  Uberal  ("  licentions  and  grom  in  langnage," 

Johnson),  L  300 ;  a  liberal  villain,  ii.  120 ;  The  liberal  opposition  of 

our  spirits,  ii.  231 ;  Somt&ing  too  liberal,  ii.  364 ;  a  lihiral  tongue,  iv. 

128 ;  liberal  sh^pherdt,  Tii.  191 ;  liberal  eountelhr,  viL  399 )  speak  aa 

liberal  ("  free,  nnder  no  control,"  Stkevekb)  at  th*  north,  vu.  4fi5  ; 

liberal  wilt,  vm.  194. 
liberty,  libertinism,  licentionsnees :  lutt  and  liberty,  vL  648 ;  liberliet 

of  tin  ("  lioenud  oflenden,"  Stbevenb  ;  "  sinfol  libertiee,"  Ualonb), 

ii.l2, 
license  to  kill  for  a  hundred  laeHna  one  a  week^A,  v.  174 :  aee  note 

ISO,  T.  221. 
Iilchas,  ii.  359  ;  Tii.  676 :  The  attendant  on  H^!icDle«,  hj  whom  ha 

VM  thrown  into  the  sea  for  haTing  brought  to  Mta  the  poiacmed 

garment  fiom  Deianeiro. 
lie,  to  reside,  to  sojonm :  Does  he  lie  at  the  Garter  f  i.  364 ;  She  must 

lie  here  on  mere  necessity,  ii.  167 ;  her  poor  castle  where  the  lies,  v. 

26 ;  or  elte  lit  for  you  (or  else  reside  in  prison  in  ;oiir  stead),  v. 

354 ;  Lies  now  even  in  Ae  centre  of  this  isle,  v.  441 ;  when  the  oourt 

lay  at  Windsor,  i.  367. 
Lie  there,  my  art,  i.  178 :  "  Sir  WiU.  Cecil,  Lord  Burleigh,  Lord  High 

Treasurer,  &o.  in  the  reign  of  Queen  EUaabeth,  when  he  pnt  off 

his  gown  at  night,  used  to  sa;,  Lie  there,  Lord  Treamrer.  FuUtt's 

Holy  State,  p.  257"  (SteEtens)  :  So  in  .4  Pleatant  ComTnodie  called 

LooJct  about  you,  wMoh  waa  panted  in  1600  (and  therefore  pnoeded 
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TU  Tenpat),  Skinke  pnta  off  liia  hermit's  robw  with  a  nmilar 

"  Bob.  Adew,  good  fktlier. — HoIIk  then,  my  hone  t  \Exit, 

Skin.  Tp-ipnr  the  kicking  iikde,  irtiila  I  make  ipeade 
To  oonjnM  Skinke  tnit  of  his  hannita  weeds. 
Xye  tliere  rtligion."  Sig.  i  S  reno : 

in  Chettle's  Tragedi/ofHoffnuin,  1631  (which  wu  also  in  eArlierpUy 
than  Tht  Tempett,  see  Henalowe'e  Diary,  p.  229,  ed.  Shake.  Soc), 
Loniqne,  throwing  off  the  diBgoiae  of  a  French  doctor,  sa;a, 

"  Doctor  lie  thert.  Lorri^ne,  like  thTeelfe  appeare."  8ig.  a : 
and  in  Ford's  Lover'*  Melancholy  Gorax  exelainu,  "Pll  trtaj  in 
QHte  of  tKj  teeth.  There  Ilea  mj  gravi^  IThrotot  offhii  gom]" 
Workt,  vol  L  p.  23,  ed.  Gifford :  I  maj  add,  that  in  Shadwell's  Fir- 
Utoto,  Sax  Samuel  Harty  lays  aside  his  female  dress  with  the  words, 
"  So,  lyremman,  lie  thou  there."  Atst  iv.  p.  388,  Worke,  ed.  1720. 

lief— .il«,Aa  willing^,  as  soon:  i.  377, 398, 448,  461;  ii98;  iii.6,42, 
S6, 117,  365;  iv.  170,267;  ■ri.12,620;  Tii  153,  4c. 

liefeat,  dearest,  r.  146. 

Ueger,  or  Uiger,  a  resident  ambassador  at  a  foreign  coort,  L478; 
lugert,  -m.  6£0. 

lien,  lain,  iv.  47 ;  Yiii.41. 

lieu — In,  In  consideration  of,  in  return  for :  in  lieu  o'  the  premitet, 
i.  181 ;  in  S«u  thereof,  i.  291 ;  in  lieu  whereof,  n.  406 ;  ir.  71 ;  In 
lieu  of  thU,n.  i\b  ;  iT.431;  Iniieuofalllky  pain*,m,VL<. 

lieatenantry— DraJt  on .-  see  dealt  on,  &a. 

life — She  that  thoelU  Ten  league*  b^ond  tncm'e,  "  at  a  greater  distance 
than  the  life  of  man  is  long  enough  to  reach"  (Steevens),  L  200. 

life,  and  obtervalion  ttrange — With  good:  see  good  life,  And  obierca- 

lifter,  a  thief,  Ti.  12  (with  a  quibble). 

light,  lighted,  fallen :  Jbu  are  light  into  my  handt,  viiL  50. 

ligrht  of  ear,  "  credulous  of  evil,  readj  to  receive  malidooa  reports" 

(JOBMSOM],  vii  300. 
lighten  thee— The  Lord,  The  Lord  enlighten  thee  (with  a  quibble 

—make  thee  lighter),  iv.  334. 
lightly,  eaml^,  readily  :  iciU  not  lightly  trtut  the  mei$enger,  ij.  38  ; 

BeU«B«  'I  not  lightly,  vi  200. 
lightly,  commonly,  osuall; :  Short  summtra  lightly  have  a  forward 

tpriitg,  v.  395. 
lightly,  iMTs  it  Keamer^I  wiigh  it,  "  I  should  still  esteem  it  but  a 

trifling  gift,  were  it  heavier"  (Wakbcrtom),  v.  396. 
lightning  b^on  dtaffi — A,  vi.  467 :  "  A  proverbial  phrase,  partly 
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ieiaoei  from  obwrrkiioB  of  aome  eztratK^mif  eSort  of  Bfttiire, 
often  made  in  eick  peraonB  just  before  deatk ;  and  pcitij  &om  & 
npentitioiu  notion  of  an  ominonH  and  pretenutntal  mirth,  mp- 
posed  to  ooBM  on  at  that  period,  without  »oj  ostenaiUe  reaaon." 
Natet'B  Gio$». 

like,  Ukelj  -.(U  like  as  it  U  true,  i.  509. 

like,  to  make  like,  to  liken  :  like  me  /o  the  pttaant  boyi  nfFranux,  t. 
S3 ;  liking  hit  father  to  a  eijigiTig-man  of  Windtor,  IT.  331. 

like,  to  I^ease  :  an  it  likeyoMmiajea^,  iy.  2i$  \  cojT^Uxiojulhatlihed 
ne,  iiL  77 ;  the  muiic  likes  you  not,  i.  307  ;  It  like*  me  aelt,  iii.  166  ; 
The  offer  likee  not,  n.  449  ;  tht*  lodging  liket  me  belter,  ir.  470 ;  tome 
emteeit  or  other  likes  kim  vxll,  v.  404 ;  that  that  like*  not  you,  vi. 
86 ;  /( liket  tu  well,  Tii.  133 ;  This  likee  me  mil,  Tii  207 ;  5»«  coun- 
tenanee  liket  me  not,  yu.  280. 

like  well — Fou,  Ton  are  in  good  case,good  condition  of  body,  iv.  357: 
■ee  lilang. 

HkellllOOd,  "  similitnde"  (Warburton)  :  hy  a  lower  but  hfiing  like- 
lihood, iT.  496. 

likelihood,  "semblanoe,  appewanee"  (Johnson):  By  ang  UkeU- 
hood  he  ihowed  to-day,  v.  404. 

liking,  condition  of  body  :  to  make  difference  of  merit  liking,  L  361 ; 
while  I  ant  tn  tome  liking  ("  vhile  I  have  some  flesh,  some  aab- 
etance,"  Malone),  iv.  258  (Compare  Greene's  Neuer  too  late.  Part 
Fint ;  "  Here  ia  weather  that  makes  grasse  plentie  and  sfaeepe 
fatte  ; . . . .  and  yet  I  have  one  sbeepe  in  my  fold  thats  quite  ont 
of  liking."  Big.  o  Tenio,  ed.  1611). 

liimander  .  . .  Helen,  blnndeis  for  Leander  and  Eero,  n.  317. 

limbeck,  an  alembic,  vii.  20. 

limb-meal,  limb  by  limb,  vii.  G70  (Compare  inch-meal~By). 

Xiimbo,  hell  (properly,  the  borders  of  hell) :  of  Satan,  and  of  Limbo, 
iii.  284  ;  Atfarfrom  help  at  Limbo  it  from  blist,  vi,  316. 

Idimbo,  a  Cant  term  for  "  a  prison,  confinement :"  he't  m  Tartar 
Limbo,  worse  than  hell,  ii.  34. 

Idmbo  Patmm — In,  A  cant  expression  for  "  in  prison,  in  ooDfine- 
■tent,"  T.  569  :  Aceordiiig  to  the  schoolmen,  Limbvs  Palnm  wm 
tlie  place,  bordering  on  hell,  where  the  sonis  of  the  patriarohs  and 
saints  of  the  Old  Testament  remained  till  the  death  of  oar  Savioor, 
who,  in  descending  into  hell,  set  them  free.  (Qy.  Is  not  Karee  mis- 
taken, when ,  in  his  (?Zom.,  snb  "  Limbo,"  he  describee  £un&u«  Pafrum 
■s  a  place  "  where  the  fathers  of  the  chnrch,  saints,  and  martyrs, 
awaited  the  general  reeurrection"  ?) 

Llmbe  of  Ltmehome—The :  see  Tribulation  of  Tower-Bill,  Ae. 

lime,  bird-lime  :  put  tome  lime  upon  yourjtngert,  I  225  ;  lay  Htne  to 
tangle  her  detiret,  L  302. 
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lintB  in  tkii  laek—Herti't :  seo  laek,  &o. 

lime — Froth  and:  son  froth  and  lime. 

limit  ofj/ovr  lioit—Tka,  The  limited  tioie  of  y<mi  Uvea,  t.  402. 

Untit— Strength  of.-  see  (CrMfrtA  of  limit. 

limit,  to  appoint;  Limit  each  leader  to  hit  several  eharge^v. US ;  For 
'tit  my  limited  lervice,  yii.  26. 

Um.itod  profettioiu,  vi,  562  :  Hera  limits  ia  expl&ined  by  Warbni-- 
ton  "  legal,"  bj  M&Io&e  "  regulAr,  orderly,"  by  SteoTens  "  to  which 
people  are  ragnlarly  and  leg&lly  appointed,"  by  Mr.  Knight  "  Ic^- 
ised,"  by  Mr.  Collier  "  reatricted." 

limits  of  the  charge  get  doien — Arid  many,  iv.  208:  Hare  limiti  it 
explained  by  Warbnrton  "  eetimatee,"  by  Heath  "  onttinea,  rongb 
^etehea,  or  oalcnlations,"  by  Halone  "  the  regnhted  and  appoiated 
timea  for  the  conduct  of  the  buaineea  in  hand,"  by  itt.  Ctrilier 
"  bounds  of  the  eKpense." 

I^mOgeS  I  0  Austria  !~0,  iv.  32 :  "  Shafceepeare  baa,  on  tbia  ocoa- 
Mon,  foUowed  the  old  play  [The  Troubletome  Raigne  of  lokn,  &c., 
■ee  voL  iv.  p.  3],  which  at  once  famished  him  with  the  ^aracter  of 
Faleonbridge,  and  aacrifoed  Ae  death  of  Bidiard  Z.  to  the  Duke  of 
Austria.  In  the  person  of  Anstris  he  has  conjoined  the  two  well- 
known  enemies  of  Ckcnr-de-lion  [following  the  old  play,  where 
Anstria  is  colled  Lymoges,  the  Angtrich  Duke}.  Leopold,  Bake 
of  Anstria,  threw  Tittd  into  prison,  in  a  former  expedition  [in 
il93] ;  bat  the  castle  of  Cbalns,  before  which  he  fell  [in  1199], 
belonged  to  Tidomar,  Yiacoant  of  Limoges ;  and  the  aicher  who 
pierced  his  shoulder  with  an  arrow  (of  which  wound  he  died)  waa 
Bertrand  de  Gonrdon.  The  editors  seem  hitherto  to  have  nnder- 
stood  Lymogee  as  being  an  appendage  to  the  title  of  Aoatria,  and 
tharefore  inqaired  no  farther  atxrat  it"  (Bi^kb). 

lilftCOlnshire  bagpipe— The  drone  of  a,  iv.  212:  " '  Linookuhire 
bagpipes'  is  a  proverbial  saying.  Faller  has  not  attempted  to  ex- 
plain it  \  and  Kay  only  coojectarea  that  the  Lincolnshire  people 
may  be  fonder  of  this  ioatrament  than  others"  (Douce). 

liZLe~7^w  most  memorable,  iv.  447;  Here  line  meana  "geneal^y, 
deduction  of  hia  lineage"  (Johnson). 

line  of  life,  one  of  the  linea  in  the  palm  of  the  hand,  according  to  the 
langnage  of  palmistry,  ii.  363. 

Mho— Come,  hang  fAein  on  tAu,i224:  The  late  Joseph  Hanter,  in  his 
Etiay  on  the  Tempett,  maintains  that  here  "  line"  meana  a  linden  or 
lime-tree.  Bat  thongh,  a  little  after  in  this  play,  mention  is  made 
of  "  the  Une-grove,"  it  is  evident  that  here  a  cope,  and  not  a  fa«e, 
■  qpoken  ol  If  no  otiiec  objectiona  could  be  urged  against  Ur. 
HoBter'e  acceptation  of  the  word  line,  we  sorely  have  a  decisive 
one  in  the  joke  of  Stephano,  "  Now,  jerkin,  yon  aM  like  to  lose 
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yonr  luur"  (tee  jerkin  tmder  the  line,  &o,);  a  joke  to  whidi  it  is 
impoadble  to  Attach  vdj  meaning,  imlesa  «e  aappooa  tliat  Uie  litit 
was  a  hair-lint.  Hr.  Enight  obseiret ;  "  In  a  woodcut  of  twelve 
distinct  fignm  of  tiade«  and  callingB  of  the  time  of  Jamea  L  (hm 
Smitli'i '  Cries  of  London,'  p.  15),  and  of  which  there  is  a  copj'  in 
the  British  HoMom,  we  have  the  or;  of  '  Buy  a  hairline  !' "  And 
in  Ljlj's  Midai,  a  barber's  apprentice  facetionBlf  aaya,  "  All  m^ 
mistree'  lynee  that  ibe  diyes  ber  cloatbes  on,  are  made  only  «f 
Unatnobio  stofle  [i.  e.  of  the  onttingfi  of  mooitaohios]."  Big.  O  2 
Teno,  ed.  1592. 

line,  to  atrengtben  r  To  Une  hie  enterpriee.  It.  231 ;  did  line  (he  rehel, 
vii.  11. 

Uns,  to  delineate :  All  tkepictareefairtet  Un'd,  iii.  38. 

liue-gTOVe,  a  grove  of  linden  or  lime-treea,  i.  226  :  see  note  ii6, 
i.255. 

llng^,  heidh,  hrocm,  furze,  i.  17? :  Feeling  convinced  that  this  reading 
is  enfficientlj  established  by  wbat  baa  been  said  of  it  in  note  4,  i. 
237, 1  sbonld  bava  made  no  allnsion  to  it  here,  had  I  not  fonnd 
that  Mr,  Beislj  defends  the  old  lection,  "  long  heath  and  brovm 
fvTsa,  because  ling  and  htath  or  heth  are  names  for  one  and  tbe 
same  plant,  and  Sbakspere  would  not  have  called  this  plant  by 
two  different  common  names."  Shakepere'e  Garden,  &c.  p.  12 :  Bnt 
BVrmer  baa  shown  (vide  the  note  joat  referred  to)  that  Harrison, 
in  bis  description  of  Britain  prefixed  to  Holinahed,  apeaka  of  heath 
and  ling  as  different  plants ;  and  I  have  little  donbt  there  are  other 
old  writers  who  have  made  the  same  distinction,  (lb.  Beia]7,in  his 
"  Introdaction,"  deolares  moat  extravagantly  that  Shakespeare's 
"  knowledge  of  Botany  was  not  less  than  that  of  any  olher  branch 
qf  nabtral  history  he  inveitigated  and  described."  p.  zviiL] 

lin^  ta  colour  Peter's  hat — There  vxu  no,  iii.  152 :  "  A  Unk  is  a  torch 
of  pitch.  Oreene,  in  his  Mihil  Mumehance,  says ;  '  This  cozenage  is 
need  likewise  in  selling  old  hats  fonnd  upon  dung-hills,  instead  of 
newe,  blackt  over  with  the  smoake  of  an  old  linke' "  (Stbevens)  : 
The  tract  jnst  quoted  is  wrongly  attributed  to  Greene. 

llnBtOCk,  the  stick  whicb  holds  the  gonner'a  match,  iv.  419. 

lions— i^tite  one  of  the,  i.  274 :  "  If  Shakespeare  bad  not  been  tbink- 
ing  of  the  liona  in  the  Tower,  be  wonld  have  written  '  like  a  lion' " 
(Bttson)  ;  a  note  carped  at  by  Mr.  Blnight,  who  aeems  to  have 
ftngotten  that  a  caged  lion  paces  np  and  down  his  prison  very 
majeatioally. 

lip,  to  kisa,  vii.  43S ;  li^'d,  vii.  625. 

I^ipsbury  jnn/oU,  vii.  278:  A  pinfold  is  a  poand ;  bnt  wbat  the 
commentators  have  written  about  the  name  Lipshury  is  too  nnsa- 
tisfactory  to  be  cited ;  Mr.  Collier  boldly  adopta  the  alteration  of 
his  Ha.  Corrector, — "  Finsbniy." 
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liquor,  to  mb  wiUi  oil  or  gnue,  in  oi^er  to  k«ep  out  the  nter : 
Uquorfithermm't  boott  with  me,  i.  406 ;  juttiet  hath  liquored  her,  it, 
225. 

list,  dMore,  incUiutioii :  when  I  have  Utt  to  »le^,  vii.  398. 

list,  a  limit,  a  bonudarr  :  the  U»t  o/my  voyage,  iii.  362  ;  The  very  litt, 
ir.  265 ;  vdthin  the  weak  li$t  of  a  eountry'i  faekion,  iv.  605 ;  The 
ocean,  overpeering  of  Me  titt,  vii.  182 ;  Confine  youruff  but  in  a 
patient  li»t,  vii  438. 

list,  to  like,  to  pleue,  to  choose :  let  them  take  it  a»  they  liet,  vi.  389 ; 
"JjTu'f/iti  to  (peajt,"Tii.  127;  do  what  the  Hat,  m,  US. 

lither  »ty—Th«,  t.  64  :  "  [Here]  lilher  isjlexible  or  yieUittg"  (John* 
bom)  ;  and  see  BiohudBon's  Diet  in  "Lithe,"  &o.  (With  Uther  tky 
—which  haa  bees  explained  quite  eironeoiuly, "  \exj  sky"— oompare 
the  "agitabilis a§E"  <rf  Grid, 

"  Terra  faras  oepit ;  Tolnnreil  agxtahilit  a3ir."  ilet.  i.  76.) 

Ilttlo — 7n,  In  miniatuie :  Heaven  teould  in  little  show,  iii.  39 ;  hie  pic- 
ture in  little,  vii.  141.  (The  expresnoa  inlitlie  ia  found  oooasionallj 
in  -writeTS  long  after  the  time  of  Shakeapeore  :  so  in  Pepys's  Diary, 
&e., "  Cooper,  the  great  limner  fn  little,"  vol.  i.  p.  309,  ed.  1648 ;  and 
in  Bhadwell'a  Sullen  Lovert,  "  I  will  paint  with  Lill;  [Lelj],  and 
draw  in  little  with  Cooper  for  60001."  Works,  vol.  i.  p.  27.) 

little  jM^  and  eoon  hot — A,  iiu  149 :  A  proverbial  expreaaian. 

Uto  >*  the  atm — To,  "  la  to  labour  and  '  aweat  in  the  eye  of  Phoabns,' 
or  vitam  agere  tub  dio"  (Tollgt)  ,  "  To  make  hia  pleasnraH  consist 
it)  the  enjoyment  of  the  snnahine,  and  umple  bleanng  of  the  elO' 
ments"  (Caldecott),  iii.  29. 

llVQlillOOd,  livelineaa,  appearance  of  life,  animation,  iii  208. 

lively,  living :  Iky  lively  body,  vi  315. 

liver,  anciently  supposed  to  be  the  inapiier  of  amorous  passion  and 
the  seat  of  love :  the  ardour  o/my  liver,  i.  219  ;  With  Uver  burning 
hot,  L  362  ;  If  ever  love  had  intereet  in  hie  liver,  ii.  124 ;  laaeh  your 
liver  a*  clean,  Ac  iii.  46  ;  tnhen  liver,  brain,  and  heart,  &a.  ilL  328 ; 
motion  of  the  liver,  iii.  354 ;  liver  and  all,  iii.  357 ;  were  my  vnfe't 
Uver  infecied,  &c  iiL  429  ;  /  had  ra(A«r  litat  my  liver  viitK  drinldng 
(thanhaveit  heated  with  lore),  vii.  600;  the  coal  vhich  in  hie  Uver 
glome,  viii.  288 ;  Sot  livers,  iv.  240 ;  heat  of  our  livere,  iv.  324. 

liver -vein— 2V  "■  ^99  ■  «ie  the  preceding  article. 

hVery—Sue  nU,  iv.  128,  271 ;  me  my  livery,  iv.  138 :  "  On  the  death 
of  eveiy  person  who  held  by  knight's  service,  the  escheat<x'  of  the 
court  in  which  he  died  Hommoned  a  jmy,  who  inqnired  what  estate 
he  died  seized  of,  and  of  what  age  his  next  heir  was.  If  he  waa 
under  age,  he  became  a  ward  of  the  king's ;  bat  if  he  was  found 
to  be  of  full  age,  he  then  had  a  right  to  sue  out  a  writ  of  muter  le 
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main,  tkst  ii,  laa  liverg,  that  tbe  king's  hud  ndgfct  be  tak«D  oS, 
ntd  tha  kmd  delwertd  to  him"  (Malomb). 

living,  fortane,  powenioiis :  life,  living,  all  it  Death'a,  vi.  458  (a 
pasMga  wliich  baa  been  miaandentood) ;  ^  I  goM  Atm  all  mg 
living,  vii.  266 ;  in  virtueg,  heautiea,  limng»,Jriend»,  ii.  384. 

liSOrdB'  Itingi,  v.  161 ;  laardt'  dreadful  ttingt,  t.  261 ;  Lixord'i  kg, 
mnd  hmoleft  mng,  vii.  46 :  It  was  oomraonlf  believed  in  Shake- 
epeaie's  d&js  that  tbe  poor  harmlees  lizard  had  a  sting  aad  wM  t, 
TenomoDS  reptile. 

loach.— Your  chamber -lit  breedi^i  like  a,iT.  224;  "Tbia  hM  pnz- 
zlttd  the  ooQUDentators ;  but  it  Beems  as  reasonable  to  sappoie  the 
loaeh  infested  vith  fleaa  as  the  tench,  which  maj  be  meant  in  a 
preceding  speech.  Both  sajinge  were  probably  founded  npon  snch 
fanciful  notions  as  make  np  a  great  purt  of  natural  hisbaj  among 
the  common  people ;  bnt  HoUuid's  Pliny  warrants  tha  notion  that 
some  fishes  breed  fleas  and  Kce,  [Book  iz.]  ch.  xhrii.  [This  passage 
of  Flinj  waa  first  cef«Ted  to  by  Beed,  Shaktptare,  ed.  1785.]  H*d 
Che  Carrier  meant  to  saj  '  aa  big  as  a  loach,'  he  wonld  have  aaid 
*  breeds  fleaa  like  loacha.'  Warbnrton  and  Capell  are  far  &om  the 
mark.  Hr.  Malone's  Hoggestion,  that  it  may  mean  '  breeds  fleas  as 
tut  as  a  loath  breeds,'  that  is,  breeds  loaches,  ia  not  improb^le, 
as  it  was  reckoned  a  peonliarlj  prolific  fish."  Narea'a  Glou. :  "  The 
efforts  of  critics  who  gravely  labour  to  eetablish  tiie  pertinence 
and  intqcrit^  of  snch  comparisons  as  these,  are  as  profitatde,  to 
adopt  a  characteristic  simile  of  Giffoid's,  aa  the  milking  he-go»ta 
in  a  sieve.  When  the  obtnae  Carrier  tella  as  that  his  home-pro- 
vender  is  as  dank  m  a  dog — that  chamber-he  hruds  JUat  like  a 
loach,  and  that  he  himself  is  »timg  like  a  lench  and  as  well  biUett  at 
a  king,  be  means  no  more,  than  that  the  peas  and  beans  are  verj 
damp,  that  chamber-lie  breeds  many  fleas,  and  that  he  a  severely 
Btnng,"  &C.  (Staunton). 

lob  o/«pirt'b— 7^011,  Thonlnbber  of  spirits,  il  275:  Hr.  Gntnt  White 
it  probably  right  in  saying  that  here  lob  "  m  descriptive  ot  the  con- 
trast between  Pnck's  sqnat  fignre  and  the  airy  shapee  of  the  other 
faya;"  As  Pnck  oonid  fly  "swifter  than  arrow  from  the  Tarter's 
bow,"  and  "  oonld  pnt  a  girdle  ronnd  about  tbe  earth  in  forty  mi- 
nntes,"  tbe  Fairy  can  hardly  mean,  as  iSi.  Cc^et  snpposea,  "  to 
reproach  Pnck  with  heaTineas." 

lob  doim  their  lieadt,  hang  down,  droop,  their  heads,  iv.  479. 

look,  a  love-lock,  a  long  lock  of  hair,  often  tied  and  plaited  with 
riband,  irorn  on  the  left  side,  and  hanging  down  by  the  shonlder : 
'a  vtars  a  hr.k,  ii.  113  ;  they  say  he  wcari  a  key  in  his  tar,  and  a 
lock  hanging  by  it,  ii.  137  (Dogberry,  asMalone  remarks,  anppoaing 
that  the  lock  must  have  a  key  to  it). 

lookram,  a  tort  of  cheap  linen,  made  of  different  d^reea  td  fine- 
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■CM  ("  Loorm,  Linteamen  erai»m»."  Golee'a  Lai.  and  E*gl.  Diet.), 
ti.  164. 
lOCtUtS—^ufnoM  cu,  Tii.  3S3 :  It  seems  doabtfal  whether  locuiU  ia 
to  be  understood  hero  to  mean  insects  or  tiie  fruit  of  b  certain 
trae, — both  being  eaten  ;  "  It  appears  from  the  books  I  hare  t«- 
fevted  to,  that  the  locusta  above  named  are  the  trait  of  the  Carob 
tree  (Stliqaa  dnlcie),"  &o.  Beidy'a  Shakgptre'i  Garden,  &a.  p.  163. 
lode-stars,  ii.  2T0:  "The  lode-tlar  is  the  leading  or  guiding  slar, 

that  IB,  ibepole-Hor"  (Johnson). 
lodge,  to  beat  down,  to  lay  flat :  lodge  the  tumrMr  eom,  iv.  152  ;  Ihe 
tummer't  eom  by  tempttt  ledg'd,  t.  157;  Though  bladed  com  be 
lodg'd,  TiL  *7. 

loff,  laugh,  ii  276. 

logg^ts,  Tii  194 :  The  oommentaton  are  not  qoite  igieed  abont 
loggatt  (which  vord,  of  coarse,  is  the  diminntive  of  logs')  \  bnt  the 
following  deacription  of  it  b;  Steevens  is  most  probably  correct ; 
"  Thia  is  a  game  plajed  in  aeveral  parts  of  England  even  at  this 
time.  A  stake  ia  fixed  into  the  grannd ;  those  who  play,  throw  log- 
gate  at  it,  and  he  that  ia  nearest  the  stake  wioa.  .  .  It  is  one  of  the 
nnlawfol  gamee  ennmerated  in  the  statute  of  33  Henrj  Vlll." 

London-bridge  m  fire  — Set,  t.  ITT:  "At  that  time  London- 
brii^e  waa  made  of  wood.  '  After  that,'  any s  Hall,  '  he  entered 
London  and  ent  the  ropes  of  the  drato- bridge.'  The  houses  on 
London-bridge  were  in  this  rebellion  bornt,  and  many  of  the  inha- 
bitanfe  perished"  (Malone). 

long,  to  belong :  So  ceremong  Oxat  to  great  ones  longs,  i.  466  ;  To  hit 
mmame  Coriolanue  longs  more  pride,  vi.  229 ;  Itis  lui  honour  Umging 
to  OUT  house,  iii.  260 ;  The  Tnany  to  them  longing,  t.  492. 

long  live  Hie  ting  I  Tii.  103 :  "  Thie  sentenoe  appears  to  have  been 
the  wat«h-word"  (Malone)  :  "  Not  exactly  ao.  The  common  chal- 
lenge in  France  need  to  be  Qui  vioef  and  the  answer  Vive  U  Roi; 
jnet  like  the  oommon  ehallenge  in  the  Park,  Who  goee  tft«r«  t  A 
JHemT  (Pyk). 

longing  yourn^ — My,  i  291 :  "  Dr.  Grey  ohaerves,  that  longing  is  a 
ptrtioiple  active  with  a  paaedTe  aignification ;  for  longed,  wished  or 
desired"  (Stebtens)  :  "  I  believe  that  by  her  longing  journey  Jnlia 
means  a  jonmey  which  she  shall  pass  in  longing"  (Uabon). 

longly,  longingly,  iii.  118. 

long-staff,  eitepenru/  etrikere — No :  see  etrikera — No,  &c. 

loof  d,  bioi^t  close  to  the  wind  (a  sea-term),  viu  552. 

look,  to  look  for,  to  look  ont :  look  eome  linen,  i,  397 ;  to  look  you, 
in  28;  k>okwiytmgt,m.i&^;  To  look  oar  dead,  iv.  489;  and  see 
note  144,  iv.  529. 
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look  upon,  to  look  on,  to  be  a  looker-on :  Strikt  all  that  loots  upon 
viilh  marvtl,  in.  604 ;  Nay,  all  of  you  that  tttaid  and  look  upon,  ir. 
163 ;  And  looh  upon,  a»\fik«  tragedy,  ftc.  t.  263 ;  I  will  not  look 
upon,  TL  96. 
loon  or  lorni,  a  term  of  reproach, — a  atnpid  raecal,  a  aorry  fellow, 
&o.,  except  ia  the  third  of  the  following  pasaagea,  where  it  meana 
Bimpl^  "a  clown:"  Uiou  eream-fac'd  loon  I  vii.  64;  he  ealVd  the 
tailor  town,  viL  406 ;  both  lord  and  Iowa,  Tiii.  56. 
loop'd,  fnll  of  tmall  apertnrei,  like  the  loopg  in  old  oastlea  and 

towers,  viL  299. 
loose — At  his  very,  ii.  231 :  A  metaphor  derived  &oni  archarjr, — loose 
being  the  technical  term  for  the  diaoharging  of  an  arrow  ("  th' 
AroheiB  terme,  who  ia  not  said  to  finish  the  feate  of  his  ahot 
before  he  give  the  loou,  and  deliner  bia  arrow  from  his  bow." 
Pnttoiham'a  Arte  of  English  Foots,  1589,  p.  145 : 
"  Twice  {m  7011  ue}  tbia  sad  distreEBed  man. 
The  onel;  marke  whereat  fonle  Morther  shot. 
Just  in  the  loote  of  ennions  eager  death, 
By  aoddenta  atranse  and  miracnloiu, 
Eacap't  lie  anow  ajmed  at  his  hart," 

A  XFamingforFaireWonun,15W,  aig.xS: 
"  Tit  hnt  one  hour  fliat,  and  as  700  like 
The  loote  ol  that,  draw  boma  and  prove  the  other." 

JoDBon'a  New  Inn,  act  iL  ao.  3). 
loose,  too  frea,  too  nnreatrained :  Be  ture  you  be  not  loote,  v.  608. 
loosed  hit  love-diaft  smartly  from  hit  bow,  discharged  bis  loTe-aboft, 
&0.  ii.  27S :  see  fliat  loose  (and  compare,  in  the  excellent  old  ballad 
of  Adam  Bel,  Clym  of  the  Clovghe,  and  Wyl^am  ofCloudeele, 


lopi  a  cntting,  faggot-wood:  From  every  tree  lop,  bark,  tmd part  o'the 

timber,  t.  494. 
IjOrd,  sir  I — 0,  "  A  ridicule  on  tiiat  foolish  expletive  of  speech  then 

in  Togue  at  oonrt  [and  elsewhere,  and  long  after]"  (Wabbdston), 

iii.  229  (eight  times). 
(t  liOrd  haee  merey  on  ut,"  The  inioription  which  naad  to  be  placed 

on  the  doors  of  honaee  visited  bj  the  plagne,  to  warn  persona  not 

to  approach  them,  ii.  223. 
lord  of  thy  preiaiee :  aee  first  pretence. 

lordlngS,  little  lords  :  You  werepretty  lordingt  thmf  iii.  422. 
lordingS,  aim,  masten  (an  andoit  form  of  addren) :  Lordinga, 

/orewei/,  T.  113. 
**  XiOrd's  take— For  the,"  The  sa^ilication  of  impriaoned  debton 

to  the  passem-bj,  i  499. 
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liOrd'S  lokeM—Tht,  ii.  223  :  A  quibble ;  token*  or  God's  token*  WM 
the  tenn  for  those  spota  on  the  bodj,  which  deooted  the  infection 
of  the  plague  :  compare  dealh-tolteiu  and  tokert'd peitilence — The. 

IosbI,  a  worthless  fellow,  a  Booandrel,  iiL  446. 

l08S,  expomre,  desertion :  Poor  thing,  condemiid  to  loit,  iii.  448. 

lots  to  hlatJct  My  name  hath  loueh'd  your  tart — It  it,  tL  222 :  "  Mene- 
nina,  I  imagine,  fstAj  means  to  ta,j,  that  it  is  more  than  an  eqaal 
ehanoe  that  his  name  has  touched  their  ears.  Lolt  were  the  term 
in  onr  anther's  time  for  the  total  number  of  tickets  in  a  loUery, 
which  took  its  name  from  thence.  So  in  the  ContinDation  of 
Stowe's  Chronicle,  1615,  p.  1002  ;  'Oat  of  which  lotterj,  for  want 
of  filling,  by  the  number  of  lots,  there  were  then  taken  ont  and 
thrown  away  threescore  thousand  blanks,  without  abating  of  any 
one  prize.'  The  lots  were,  of  coarse,  moi«  nnmerons  than  the 
blanks.  If  lot  signified  j>me,  as  Dr.  Johnson  snpposed,  there  being 
in  ereiy  lottery  many  more  blanks  than  prizea,  Kenenins  must  be 
Bopposed  to  say,  that  the  chance  of  his  name  ha-mg  reached  thur 
ears  was  very  small ;  which  certainly  is  not  his  meaning"  (Ma- 
lone)  :  "Xob  to  blank*  is  a  phrase  equivalent  to  another  in  King 
Richard  IJI., '  All  the  world  to  nothing' "  (Steevens)  :  "  Lot*  are 
the  whole  nnmber  of  tickets  in  a  lottery ;  blank*  a  proportion  of 
the  whole  number"  (Kmioht). 

lottery,  an  allottery,  an  allotment :  Octavia  i*  A  bleated  htury  (o 
Aim,  Til.  522. 

IiOUiS  (As  Teiah—King,  ir.  427 :  Here  TentA  should  be  Ninth  :  Shake- 
speare canght  the  error  from  Holinahed. 

louted  hg  a  traitor  villain— I  am,  I  am  mocked,  contemned  by,  &c. 
T.  56 ;  where  louted  has  nauallj  been  wrongly  explained  (Compare 
"  he  ii  touted  and  l&ngfaed  to  soome 
For  the  veriest  dolte  that  ever  «u  tiome,"  &e. 

Jtalph  Soitter  Doitter,  p.  40,  reprinti  1818 : 

"Ah  noe  was  me,  for  from  that  honre  to  this, 
She  bides  with  him,  where  me  they  lout  and  soom,"  fto. 

Bii  J.  Euington's  Orlando  Ftaioio,  B.  xliii.  at. 46). 

louts — Our  general :  see  general  loutt — Our, 

IOV6  Will  creep  in  tervice  uhere  it  cannot  go,  i.  306 :  " '  Kindness  will 
creep  where  it  cannot  gang'  is  to  be  found  in  Kelly'a  Collection  of 
Scottish  ProTerbe,  p.  226"  (Beed). 

XiOVe,  the  Queen  of  love,  Venus :  Let  Love,  being  light,  be  drownid 
if  the  n'mt,  ii.  26  ;  Forervtn  fair  Love,  etreming  her  way  icithfloieert, 
ii.  207;  the  Ime  of  Love,  vii  498;  Love't  maeler,  yiii.  258;  She'* 
Love,  viii.  259  ;  Love  lack'd  a  duxlUng,  riii,  441 :  see  note  56,  ii.  62. 

love-day,  a  day  of  love,  of  rsooaoiliatioii,  a  day  for  settling  dif- 
I,  Ti.  297. 
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lOTe-in-idleneM,  ob«  of  tiw  several  Dtmea  of  thm  viola  Irieotar, 
laoro  oommonly  oiled  pan^,  or  htarft-tatt,  ii.  S79. 

lovely  herriet—Two,  il  297 ;  a  lovely  kUa,  iii.  146  :  In  ttieu  pattagn 
/otx/y  Beenu  to  be  eqaivaleat  to  loving  .■  aw  not*  to,  ii.  SiSl. 

lover,  amiatrew:  Tour  brother  and  hi*  lover,L4&6 ;  athieartthtkiari 
(if  hit  lover,ui.  50. 

lover,  a  male  friend :  tht  bosom  tnvtr  of  my  lord,  ii.  390 ;  Whtlier 
Bauaaio  had  not  once  a  lover,  ii.  102  ;  /  at  your  lover  tpeak,  wL  58 ; 
Thy  general  it  my  lover,  vi  222 ;  Thy  hver,  Artemidorut,  vi  644 ; 
(U  I  tlea  my  best  lover,  Ti.  656  ;  thy  deceaeed  lover,  Tiii.  366  ;  l&rough 
my  lover'*  life,  viii.  380 ;  the  dropt  of  thy  loetri  (persona  wba  lata 
tfaee),iT.  373;  comttrymen,  and  loveri}  vi.  655;  Knighlt,  leittmteH, 
lovert,  Tiii.  192 ;  call  your  lovere,  viii.  210. 

IiOVe's  golden  arrow  at  him  ikould  haveJUd,  And  not  Dealh'i  eboR 
dart,  Tiii.  270 ;  "  Oar  poet  had  probably  is  hia  thon^ta  the  well- 
known  fioiioB  of  Love  and  Deatfa  M^onraitig  b^etliflr  in  an  inn, 
and,  on  going  away  in  tbe  moniiiig,  changing  their  arrows  by  mis- 
take.   See  Whitnej'B  EmbUmt,  p.  132"  (Ualohe)  :  "  MaanngOT,  in 
hia  Kir^in  Martyr  [act  it.  bc.  3],  sllndee  to  the  aune  fable; 
'  Strange  affection  I 
Cnpid  once  more  hath  chaii^d  hia  idiafta  irith  Death, 
And  IdllB,  liiBtead  of  giving  lite.* 
Ujr.  Oifford  haa  illustrated  tJiis  passage  by  qooting  one  of  tbs 
Elegies  of  Joannes  Becnndna.    The  fiction  ie  probaUy  <rf  Julian 
origin.     Banford,  in  hia  Garden  of  Pleasure,  1576,  haa  ascribed  it 
to  Aldato,  and  haa  gJTen  that  poet's  verses,  to  which  he  hag  added 
a  metrical  translation  of  his  own.    Shirley  has  formed  a  maaqne 
npon  tliis  atcoy,  Cupid  and  Death,  1650  [sea  Shiilar'a  Works,  nL  vi. 
ed.  Oifford  a^  Dyoe]"  (Bobwell). 

\OVOS—Ofall,  For  all  Iotos,  for  loTe's  sake,  b;  all  meana,  i.  366 ;  iL 

286 ;  TiL  414. 
'LtO'Vo'liTyhtra—The  shape  ofU.  198:  "An  allnaion  to  tiie  gallows 

of  the  time,  vhioh  was  naual^  triangiilar"  (Dodcb). 
love-SprlngB,  loTe-ahoota,  ii,  25  :  see  firat  spring. 
low-crooked,  vL  647 :  see  note  jj,  ti.  697. 
lower  chair,  L  460 :  "  Ever;  honse  bad  formerly,  among  its  otber 

fnmitore,  what  was  nailed  a  low  chair,  designed  for  tbe  — ^w  of 

aick  people,  and,  occaeionally,  occupied  by  la^  onea"  (Steetbms). 
lower  world— ThU,  i.  216 :  see  note  i^,  i.  641. 
lown:  seeZoon. 
loyal,  f aitU d1  in  loTe :  loyal  txmlons  qfeondemnid  hoo,  iiL  341 ;  your 

tnu  And  loyal  wife,  til  445 ;  loyal  to  his  omd,  vii.  67$ ;  tit*  loyal 

Leonatus,  yu.  681;  The  loyaFst  husband,  vii.  638. 
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lOyaUy,  fiddityinlon:  (nu  2oya%  to  Aer,  i.906,'  vAm  J  end  loy- 
alty /  ii.  2S3 ;  Upon  her  nuptial  vow,  her  loyaUs,  -n.  306 ;  WMld force 

tte/eeZer'B  mu/  To  A'  oath  of  loyally,  vii.  653. 

Lubber's -head,  tbe  Ho«t«w'i  blonder  for,or  «  valgv  oom^on 
of,  LihbarSt  (i.e.  Leopwd'i)  head,  iv.  330. 

luces  tn  (Aeir  coat— They  may  give  the  dozen  tehile,  i.  345 ;  7^  luce  U 
lit/rethfithf  the  taltfitk  i$  an  old  coat,  ibid. :  Luce  U  a  pike-fiah ; 
and  theM  oan  be  so  donbt  that  ve  hare  here  an  alluaion  to  the 
armorial  bearings  of  Shakeapeare'i  old  enemy  Bir  Thomas  Lucy : 
"  In  Feme's  Blaxon  of  Gentry,  1686,  quarto,  the  arms  of  the  Laoy 
family  are  represented  as  an  instance  th&t '  signs  of  the  coat  shonld 
something  agree  with  the  name.  It  is  the  coat  of  Qeffray  Lord 
Lucy.  He  did  bear  galea,  three  Ivcie*  haiiant,  argMit'  "  {Steeybnb)  : 
"  A  quartering  of  the  Lucy  arms,  exhibiting  the  '  dozen  white  locee,' 
is  given  to  Dngdole's  Warviickthire,  1666,  p.  348,  annexed  to  a  repre- 
sentation oi  an  early  monnment  to  the  memory  of  Thomas,  son  of 
Sir  William  Lnc^,"  Ac.  (Halliwell)  :  But  what  ig  the  meaning 
of  the  aeocmd  of  the  above  speedieB?  Fanner  attempts  to  explain 
it  thus;  "Slender  has  crfMerved,  that  tiie  family  might  give  a 
dosen  while  lucee  in  th«r  coat ;  to  which  the  Jnstice  adds, '  It  is  an 
old  one.'  TioB  pvodocee  the  Parson's  Mnnder,  and  Ethdlow's  cor- 
rection. 'Tb«  luce  ia  not  the  huee  bat  the  pike,  Hie/rethjleh  of 
that  name.  Indeed  osr  coat  is  old,  as  I  said,  and  the  SA  cannot  be 
fi-e$h;  and  therefore  we  bear  tiie  loMte,  i.  e.  ihepiekled  <w  ealtjieh.' " 

IiUd'B-tOWn,  vij.  672,  697,  735 :  "  TrinoTutum,  o»Usd  Caer  Lud, 
and  by  oorrupbion  of  the  word  Caer  London,  and  in  proeen  of  time 
London,  waa  rebuilt  by  Lud,  GassibeUui's  elder  brother"  (Gbey). 

lugged  bear,  a  bear  pulled,  s^sed,  1^  the  eus,  ir.  212. 

loUaby  to  your  bounty,  iii.  386 :  That  ItUl^  is  nnosnal  as  a  ▼«{> 

baa  been  remarked  by  Mr.  Halliwell,  who  cites  aa  example  of  it : 

I  aabjoin  another ; 

"  Sweet  sonnd  that  all  meofl  aeneea  luUabieth." 

Copley's  Fig  for  Fortune,  1596,  p.  G9. 

lunes,  fits  of  lunuy,  mad  &oaks(Fr.),  1396;  iiL441;  n.  39. 

laxptrOliL—The  featl  of,  ri.  617;  on  the  Lupercal,  vi.  657:  "The 
Boman  festivaJ  of  the  tupcrcalia  (-turn  or  -ionim),  what«rw  may 
be  the  etymology  of  the  name,  was  in  honDUi  of  the  god  Pan.  It 
was  celebrated  annually  on  the  Idea  (or  13th)  of  Febniary,  in  a 
place  called  the  Lupercal,  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Aventine.  A  third 
company  of  Luperd,  or  prieats  of  Fan,  with  Antony  for  its  chief, 
was  iastituted  in  honour  of  Jnlina  Cnaar"  (Oraie). 

lurch— To  shuffle,  to  hedge,  and  to,  i.  366 :  Here  lurch  has  been  inter- 
I^eted  "to  shift,  to  play  tnotu,"  "to  aot  ooverbly,  to  lesort  to 
shifts ;"  bat  qy.  i>  it  not  eqaivkleat  to  Iwk  (see  Sichardaoa's  Diet. 
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in  tfa&t  word),  and  meuiB ''  to  lie  in  amboBh,  to  lie  dose,  to  lie  in 
oonoealment"  7 

lurched  all  twordt  of  (A«  garland— S»,  yi.  169  :  Here  Malone,  after 
obsemng  that  "  To  lurch  is  properly  to  purloin  ["  Fortraire.  To 
lurch,  purloj/ne,"  CotgraTe'B  Fr.  and  Engl.  Diet. :  "  To  Imrch,  Sub- 
duco,  turripio."  CoIsb's  LaL  atid  Engl.  Diet.'],"  coDolndee  thoa ;  "  To 
lureA  in  Shakeapeare'i  time  aigmfied  to  win  a  maiden  act  at  caida, 
Ac.  See  Floiio'e  Italian  Diet.,  1&9B :  '  Gioeo  marzo.  A  maiden  oet, 
or  lurch,  at  aaj  game.'  See  also  Coles's  Lat.  Diet.  1679 ;  '  A  Inich, 
Duplex  palma,  faeilU  victoria.'  '  To  loroh  all  swords  of  the  gar- 
land,' thsrefore,  wan  to  gain  from  all  other  wairicKS  the  wreath  of 
victoiy,  with  ease,  and  inoontestable  anperioiitj." 

Infill,  jnicy,  saccnlent,— Inznriaot,  L 194 ;  ii.  281. 

luat,  pleaanre,  inclination,  liMng :  I'll  amwer  to  my  lu$t,  vi.  71  (see 
note  iji,  yL  121) ;  Gazing  upon  the  Oretki  viilh  UttU  lust,  viii.  326. 

lustlC,  at  Oie  Dulchiaan  soys,  iii.  231 :  LugUgh  is  the  Datch  toe 
"loaty,  healthy,  cheerful"  ("An  old  play,  that  has  a  great  deal  of 
m^t,  cali'd  The  Weakegl  goeih  to  the  Wall  (printed  in  1600 ;  bnt 
how  mnch  earlier  written,  or  by  whom  wtitten,  we  are  no  where 
inform'd)  has  in  it  a  Dutchman  cali'd  Jacob  Van  Smelt,  who 
speaks  a  jargon  of  Dotoh  and  onr  langnage,  and  npon  seveial  ooca- 
sions  nsei  this  very  word,  which  in  English  is— Insty"  (Capbu;.)  : 
The  word  luetic  occurs  frequently  in  onr  old  playa  as  well  aa  in 
other  early  compositions :  I  cannot  forbear  remarking  that  in  a 
recent  edition  of  Webster's  works,  The  WeaJcat  goetk  to  the  Walt 
(of  which  awnredly  he  never  wrote  a  syllable)  is  most  absurdly 
and  ignorantly  iudoded). 

lUBtihood,  vigour,  energy,  ii.  131 ;  vi.  32. 

luxurious,  lasciviona  (ita  only  sense  in  Shakeapeaie},  ii.  119 ;  iv. 
483;  Ti.  9^340;  T>i.  65. 

luxuriously,  UaciTiondy,  m  560. 

luxury,  lasciTionsnesB  (its  only  aenee  in  Shakespeare),  L  413,  520 ; 
iT.  468 ;  V.  408 ;  vi.  85  ;  Tii.124,325;  viiL  448. 

lym,  a  lime-honnd,  a  sporting  dog,  led  by  the  thong  called  a  lyme 
(aoootding  to  Minshen,  as  cited  by  Uakme,  '*  a  blood-hoond :"  but 
qy.  ?),  rii.  307. 


M. 

Inaca,  a  sceptre  :  The  iword,  the  mace,  the  eroioa  imperii  it.  476. 

ZUaCfi,  a  club  of  metal :  Lay'tt  thou  thy  leaden  mace  upon  my  boy,  vi 
674  (where  Steevens  explains  mace  to  mean  "sceptre," — wrongly, 
as  is  shown  by  the  epithet  "  mnideroiu"  in  the  preceding  line). 
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maOOlate,  stained,  impnre,  ii.  178  ;  viii.  196. 

maculation,  «rtato,  impnrit;,  vi.  69. 

mad  at  a  buck,  a  proverbial  expression,  ii.  24. 

made,  haTing  one's  fortoae  made,  fortnnate :  see  first  make. 

made,  futened,  barred :  see  second  Taake. 

made,  did :  see  third  make. 

made,  madenp,  rused  as  profit :  see  fourth  mtike. 

made,  formed :  my  made  intent,  vii.  330  ("  So  ne  baj  in  common 
language  to  make  a iletign and  to  make  a ruohition"  JonNgoN). 

made  means  to  come  by  what  he  hath—One  thai,  t.  450 :  "  To  make 
meant  was,  in  8hake«peara'a  time,  often  used  in  an  onfaTonrable 
sense,  and  signified  '  to  come  at  anything  bj  indirect  praotioes' " 
(Steevens), 

made-up  villain— A,  A  complete,  a  perfect  villain,  vi.  fiG8. 

magniflcO,  a  title  given  to  the  grandees  of  Venice,  vii.  381 ;  mag- 
nificou,  ii.  387. 

magOt-pieS,  magpies,  vii.  42. 

Hahomet  irupiral  vjilh  a  dove .' — Wat,  v.  13  :  "  Mahomet  had  a  dove 
'which  be  used  to  feed  with  wheat  ont  of  his  ear ;  which  dove, 
when  it  was  hungry,  lighted  an  Uahomet'a  shoalder,  and  thrust  its 
bill  in  to  find  its  bre&kfast ;  If ahomet  persuading  the  rude  and 
simple  Arabians  that  it  was  the  Holy  Ghost  that  gave  him  advice.' 
See  Sir  Walter  Baleigh's  liiitonj  of  the  World,  Book  L  Part  1, 
ch.  vi.  Life  of  Mahomet  by  Dr.  Prideanz"  (Gkey). 

Uahu,  vii.  302,  314  :  In  the  first  passage  of  onr  text,  according  to 
what  seems  to  be  a  qaotation,  Mahv  is  another  name  for  "  the 
prince  of  daikness ;"  in  the  second  he  ia  described  as  the  fiend  "  of 
stealing  ;"  and,  according  to  Harsnet's  Declaration  of  egregiout 
Popith  Impoiinret,  1603,  a  work  from  which  our  poet  appears  to 
have  derived  the  niunes  of  several  fiends  in  King  Lear,  *' Maho 
[sic]  was  generall  dictator  of  hell ;  &  yet,  for  good  manners  sake, 
he  was  contented  of  his  good  natnre  to  make  shew,  that  bimselfo 
was  vnder  the  check  of  Modn,  the  graund  deuil  in  Ma[ister]  May- 
oie."  p.  50 ;  again,  "  Maho  the  ohiefe  deuill  ....  had  two  thou- 
sand deuils  at  his  conunaundement."  p.  201. 
mailed  vp  in  ahame,  wrapped  up  in  shame  (aa  a  hawk  is  in  a  cloth), 
V.  140  C  Mail  a  hawk  is  to  wrap  her  np  in  a  handkerchief  or  other 
cbath,  that  she  may  not  be  able  to  stir  her  wings  or  to  struggle." 
B.  Holme's  ^«uf«(njr  of  Armory  and  BUaom  (Termt  of  Arttued  in 
Falconry,  Ac),  B.  ii.  c.  xi.  p.  239 :  A  hawk  was  sometimes  mailed 
by  innioning  her  with  a  girth  or  band  ;  see  Beaumont  and  Fletcher's 
Philatler,  act  v.  sc  4  :  Drayton  makes  the  speaker  of  onr  text  say 
of  herself ; 
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"  Hon  conM  it  be,  thoM  thtt  irere  yroat  to  stiuid 
To  see  my  pmnpe,  bo  goAAeeee-Uke  to  land, 

Sbonld  after  sea  me,  may'ld  vpina  ilutt. 

Doe  ehuseliill  pemuice  tbrae  times  in  the  street  T" 

Elinor  Cobham  to  Duke  Humphrey  ;  Mnglanfft 
firr.  EpiitUi,  p.  174,  ed.  folio). 

main— rA«,  tbe  mainland:  the  jiuiia  of  Poland,  vii.  178;  notU  the 

curled  vsaltrt  'bore  the  tnain,  vii.  293. 
main  -  course— Brinp  her  to  try  loiiS,  i.  176  :  "  This  phrase  (WOOrs 
in  Smith's  Sea-Grammar,  1627,  4to,  nnder  the  article  'How  to 
handle  a  Ship  in  a  Btorme :'  '  Let  or  lie  as  [at]  Trie  with  our  motnfl 
course ;  that  is,  to  hale  the  tacke  aboord,  the  sheet  close  aft,  the 
boUng  set  up,  and  the  helme  tied  cloee  aboord.'  p.  40"  (BteEVENS)  : 
amd  see  note  ],  i.  237. 
malned,  lamed,  v.  173 :  see  note  148,  t.  221. 

mi^Or:  i/ymmilltlmy  the  sheriff,  so— I  dfny  your,  vi.iU:  "Fal- 
ataff  clearly  intends  a  quibble  between  the  principal  officer  of  a  cor- 
poration, now  called  a  mayor,  to  whom  the  sheriff  is  generally  next 
in  rank,  and  one  of  the  parts  of  a  logical  proposition"  (Ritsoh). 
make,  to  make  the  fortane  of :  there  icouM  this  monster  make  a  man, 
i.  203  ;  Thai  either  mal-e*  me  or  fordoes  me  quite,  tU.  458 ;  we  had 
all  been  made  men,  ii.  311 ;  thinks  himself  ramie  ■"  ^  unehagte  com- 
poaition,  iii.  2G2  ;  thou  art  made,  iii.  358 ;  Fou're  a  made  old  man, 
iii.  460 ;  tEie'r«  made  again,  viii.  165  ;  tee  are  made,  bot/s,  ibid. ;  loe're 
all  made,  Tiii.  166. 
make,  to  fasten,  to  bar:  make  the  doors  upon  a  vjoman's  tcit,  iii.  G8  ; 

the  doors  are  made  against  you,  iL  24. 
make,  to  do :  what  mal-e  you  htref  i.  396 ;  iii.  6,  23 ;  what  dost  thoa 
make  hrref  iv.  175;  what  make  we  Abroad  f  vi.  542;  tclint  make  you 
from  Wittenberg  »  vii.  1 12  (twice)  ;  ishnf  make  you  at  Etainore  f  vii, 
158 ;   What  makes  treason  here*  ii.  202 ;  What  makes  he  heref  iii. 
41;  iohal  makes  he  iqion  the  seas  J  v.  437;  tchatmak'al  thou  in  my 
tight  f  T.  367 ;  inhat  they  made  there,  I  knote  not,  i.  305 ;  irhat  made 
your  master  in  this  place*  vi.  473. 
make,  to  make  np,  to  raise  u  profit :  Will  thef.iithfu!  offer  take  Of 
me,  anil  all  thai  I  can  make,  iii.  62  ;  of  loSicA  he  made  fire  marks, 
ready  money,  i.  499. 
make  a  shaft  or  a  boll  on' t— Til,  i.  387 :  Ray  gives  "  To  make  a  bolt 
or  a  shaft  of  a  thing."  Proverbs,  p.  179,  ed.  1768  :  "  Equivalent  to 
— I  will  either  make  a  good  or  a  bod  thing  of  it,  I  will  take  the 
risk.     The  shaft  was  the  regnlGU'  war-arrow,  sharp-pointed  ;  wbilo 
the  bolt  was  a  blnnt-headed  arrow,  or,  sometimes,  one  having,  as 
.  Holme  describes  it, '  a  round  or  half-round  bobb  at  the  end  of  it, 
with  a  sharp-pointed  arrow-head  proceeding  therefrom' "  (Halli- 
well). 
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make  all  tpUt,  il.  272 :  A  phrase  which  occurs  freqaantlj  in  our 
Mrlj  dramas,  exinvesiog  great  Tiolence  of  action  (It  is  properlf  a 
Bailor's  phrase :  "  He  set  downe  this  period  with  snch  a  sigh,  that, 
a*  the  marrinen  say,  a  man  would  bane  thought  al  would  liaue  iplit 
Rgaine."  Greene's  Neii£r  loo  late,  Part  First,  sig.  a  3,  ed.  1611). 

maka  eonditioM,  ''to  arraoge  the  terms  on  which  offices  should  be 
conferred"  (Craik),  vi.  667. 

make  dainty,  "to  hold  out,  or  refuse,  affecting  to  be  delicate  or 
duntj"  (Nares's  GIom.')  :  the  that  makes  dainty,  ri.  404. 

make/ortA,  to  go  forth?  to  advance?  vi.  G77  (where  the  words  are 
rather  obsourelj'  used). 

make  nice,  to  be  BcrapulouB  :  Makes  nice  of  no  vile  liold,  iv.  44. 

make  gtrange,  to  affect  coyness,  coldness,  indiSerence :  She  makes  it 
ttrange,  L  270. 

makeless,  mateless,  viii.  353. 

male,  a  male  parent :  the  haplest  male  to  one  eiccet  bird,  v.  31G  ("  The 
word  male  is  here  used  in  a  very  uncommon  secae,  not  for  the  male 
of  the  female,  but  for  the  male  parent :  the  sneet  bird  is  evidaatljr 
bis  son  Prince  Edward,"  Mason). 

JSall'Bpicivre—Like  MistreM,  iii.  333  ;  "The  real  name  of  the  wo- 
man whom  I  suppose  to  have  been  meant  by  Sit  Toby,  was  Mary 
FHth.  The  appellation  by  which  she  was  generally  known  was 
MaO  Ontpune.  She  was  at  once  an  hermaphrodite,  a  prostitute, 
a  bawd,  a  bully,  *  thief,  a  receiver  of  stolen  goods,  &a.  On  the 
books  of  the  Statioeers'  Company,  August  IGIO,  is  entered — '  A 
Booke  called  the  Madde  Pranoks  of  Merry  Moll  of  the  Backside, 
with  her  Walks  in  Man's  Apparel,  and  to  what  Porpose.  Written 
by  John  Day.'  Middleton  and  Decker  wrote  a  comedy,  of  which 
she  is  the  heroine.  In  this  they  have  given  a  very  flattering  repre- 
sentation of  her,  as  they  observe  in  their  preface,  that  '  it  is  the  ez- 
ceHency  of  a  writer,  to  leave  things  better  than  he  finds  them.'  The 
title  of  this  piece  is  The  Roaring  Girle.  Or  Moll  Cvl-Purae.  At  it 
hath  lately  heene  acted  on  the  Fortune-stage  by  the  Prince  hit  Flayers, 
1611.  The  ^ontispicce  to  it  contains  a  fuUlength  of  her  in  man's 
clothes,  smoking  tobacco.  Nathaniel  Field,  in  his  jlfneni/»/oriarfies, 
another  comedy,  1G18,  gives  the  following  character  of  her; 

'  Hence,  lewJ  impndent ! 
I  know  not  Tiiiat  to  term  tbee,  roan  or  woman ; 
For  nature,  ehaming  to  ocknowledf^e  thee 
For  either,  hath  prodnc'd  thee  to  the  world 
Withoat  a  eex :  same  eay  thoa  art  a  woman ; 
Otbera,  a  man ;  and  man;,  thou  art  botli 
WomoQ  and  man  ;  but  I  think  rather,  neither ; 
Or  man  and  horse,  as  th'  old  Cantatlrs  were  f  eign'd' 

[a  passage  very  inaccurately  cited  in  Steevena's  note  apnd  the  Var. 
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Skakesptare].  A  Life  of  this  woman  was  ItkewiM  pnblished,  12iiio^ 
in  1662,  vith  her  portrait  before  it  in  a  male  habit ;  &n  ape,  a  lion, 
and  an  eagle  by  her  ITheLi/e  and  Death  of  Mr*.  Mary  FVUh.  Com- 
monly  called  Mai  Catpurie.  Exactly  collected  and  ttma  publhhed/or 
tht  delight  and  recreation  of  all  merry  ditpoied  pertont.  London,  1662, 
12nio]"  (Bteevzhb)  :  "  Harjr  Frith  was  born  in  1584,  and  died 
in  1659.  [Aooording  to  the  author  of  her  Life,  she  was  bom  in 
1589.  A  Ma.  in  the  Brit.  Museum,  quoted  in  a  note  ou  Dodslej'a 
OUl  Flayi,  voL  zii.  p.  398,  ed.  1760,  states  that  itbe  died  at  ber  house 
in  Fleet  Street,  Jul^  26,  16S9,  and  was  buried  in  the  church  of 
Saint  Bridget's ;  which  date,  however,  seema  inconsistent  with 
the  statement  of  Mr.  Cunningham  that  ehe  was  buried  Angnst  10, 
1669.  Qranger  says  that  hei  death  took  place  in  her  75th  jeat.} 
In  a  Ms.  letter  in  the  British  Museum,  from  John  Chamberlain 
to  Mr.  [Sir  Dudley]  Carleton,  dated  Feb.  II  [12],  1611-12,  the 
following  account  is  given  of  this  woman's  doing  penance  :  '  This 
last  Sunday  Moll  Cutpurse,  a  notorious  baggage,  tiiat  used  to  go 
in  man's  apparel,  and  challenged  the  field  of  diveise  gallants,  waft 
brought  to  the  same  place  [St.  Panl's  Cross],  where  she  wept  bitterly, 
and  seemed  very  penitent ;  but  it  is  since  doubted  she  was  maudlin 
druulc,  being  discovered  to  have  tippel'd  of  [off]  three  quarts  of 
sack  before  sbe  came  to  her  penance.  She  bad  the  daintiest  preacher 
or  ghostly  father  that  ever  I  saw  in  the  pulpit,  one  Radcliffe  of 
Brazen-Nose  College  ["  College"  not  in  orig.]  in  Oxford,  a  likelier 
man  to  have  led  the  revels  in  some  inn-of-coort  than  to  be  where 
he  was.  But  the  best  ie,  he  did  extreme  badly,  and  so  wearied 
the  andienoe,  that  the  best  pait  went  away,  and  the  reat  tarried 
rather  to  hear  MoU  Cutpurse  than  hitn.' "  Malone  ;  who  correctly 
observes  that  in  onr  author's  time  ourtains  were  frequently  hong- 
beforo  pictures  of  any  value  :  See  much  more  about  Moll  CntpntM 
in  mj  edition  of  Middleton's  Work*,  vol.  ii.  p.  427  sqq.,  where  The 
Roaring  Girl  is  reprinted,  with  an  exoellBnt  fao-simile  (by  Mr.  Fur- 
bolt)  of  the  woodcut  portrut  of  the  heroine :  After  all,  can  it  be- 
that  "Migtreit  Mall'e  pielurt"  means  merely  a  lady't  picture  f  Bo 
we  still  say  "  Master  Tom"  or  "  Master  Jack"  to  designate  no  par- 
ticular individual,  but  of  young  gentlemen  generally. 

malkin,  the  diminutive  of  Mai  (Mary),  a  oontemptuous  term  for  a. 
coarse  wench:  the  kiicheti  malkin,  yL  IGi ;  held  a  raalkin,  Not  worth 
the  tinit  of  day  ("  not  worth  a  good  day  or  good  morroio,  undeserving 
the  moat  common  and  usual  salutation,"  Steete.nb),  viii.  53. 

malmsey- nose  knave,  red-nosed  knave  (aa  if  in  oonaeqaenee  of 
drinking  malmsey  wine),  iv.  330. 

mftlt-liorse,  a  dull  heavy  horse,  like  a  brewer's  horse, — a  term  c£ 
rei»oach,  ii.  22  ;  iiL  152  (used  adjeotively). 

jnalt-WOrmB,  tipplers  of  ale,  ir.  225,  360, 

nUUmuerlnff,  hesitating,  vli.  418. 
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mamznet— ^  wUnin^,  vi.  447 ;  Toplaj/mlh  mamm«a,iT.  231:  That 
in  the  first  of  thege  ponagcs  laammel  means  "puppet"  (osed  as 
a  term  of  reproach)  is  certain ;  but  in  the  second  passage  mam- 
tiuU  perhaps  means  (aa  Oifford  first  suggested)  "breasts"  (from 
mamiTia). 
mtumaocked,  mangled,  tore  in  pieces,  vi.  I4G. 
Jnan :  Thia  word,  formerly  used  with  great  latitude,  was  applied,  in 
the  sense  of  being,  to  the  devil,  and  even  to  the  deity  -.  No  nuin 
taaiiu  toil  but  the  dtmt,L4(i9  ;  God' »  a  good  man,  ii.  117  (-'Again, 
in  Jerommo  or  the  Firit  Part  of  the  Sjmnah  Tragedy  [by  Thomas 
Kyd],  1605, 

'  Ton're  the  Ia«t  nian  1  thonght  on,  sare  (lie  devil.' 

So,  in  the  old  Morality  or  Interlude  of  Lueti/  JuvenUig, 

'  He  W7I  aaj,  that  Qod  U  a  good  man. 
He  can  make  him  no  better,  BJid  Bay  the  best  he  can.* 
Agiun,  in  A  Merij  Geite  of  Robin  Hoode,  bl.  L  no  date, 
'  For  Qod  Is  hold  a  righleout  man. 
And  so  is  his  duna,^  £c. 
Again,  in  Barton's  Analomie  oflfelanchobj,  edit.  1632,  p.  670,  '  God 
u  a  good  man,  and  will  doe  no  harme,'  &c."  (Steevens)  :  To  the 
passages  just  cited  I  may  add  the  following  ;  " — in  the  dole  tyme 
there  came  one  which  sayde  y*  god  jcag  a  good  man  ....  Anone 
came  another  &  said  y  deuyll  iww  a  gootl  man."  A  Ilundretl  ifery 
Taly»,  1526,  p.  140,  ed.  18GG  : 

"  Pny'J  joa,  qnoth  I,  irhen  a1  the  time  yoa  span  i 
What  matters  that T  qaoth  she;  Qo£g  agoodman, 
And  knowes  what  I  spook  in  the  Latin  tongue, 
Either  st  Matins  or  at  EvGii-Eoug." 

A  Pedlar  and  a  Itomiih  Friett,  &c.  by  Taylor,  1641,  p.  21). 

•"I**"  mg  haggard — To,  To  tame,  to  make  tractable,  my  wild  unre- 
claimod  hawk,  iii.  155 :  see  first  hoggard. 

mAn  q/"  talt^A :  see  aalt—A  man  if. 
man  of  wax—A :  see  wax— A  man  of. 
mEna^,  management,  administration,  conduct :   The  manage  of  mg 

ttate,  i.  179;  manage  qfmg  houtt,  ii.  390;  the  manage  o/lieo  king- 

dom»,  iv.  6 ;  Expedient  manage  muBt  be  made,  iv.  122  ;  manage  of  this 

fatal  brawl,  Tj.  431. 
manage,  a  comse,  a  ranning  in  the  lists :  HatJt  this  brave  manage, 

thu  career,  been  run,  ii.  224. 
manages,  the  training  of  a  horse  how  to  obey  the  hand  and  voice  : 

theg  are  taught  tluir  manage,  iii.  5. 
managS,  the  management  or  government  of  a  hoise :  Wanting  (not 

possessing,  not  skilled  in)  t/ie  manage  ofunrulifjadet,  iv.  162  ;  Sjxak 
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iermt  of  manage  to  iky  bounding  steed,  iv.  230;  Till  theg  obey  the 
menage,  t.  563. 

mandra^ra  (luo^payiiMi,  Lat.  mandragorat,  bot.  name  Alropa 
mandragord),  or  mandrake  (see  the  next  artide),  oft«a  mentioned 
as  a  poTerful  Bopotific,  viii.  426,  SIO. 

mandrElke,  iv.  320,  362;  t.  161;  mandraies,  vi.  455:  "Mandrake. 
The  English  name  of  the  above-mentioned  plant,  mandragorai, 
concerning  which  aome  vety  snpetstitious  notions  preyailed.  An 
inferiw  d^ree  of  animal  life  waa  attributed  to  it ;  and  it  was 
commonly  snpposed  that,  vhen  t<»n  from  tha  groond,  it  ntteced 
groans  of  bo  pemicioos  a  natnre,  that  the  person  who  committed 
the  violence  went  mod  or  died.  To  escape  that  danger,  it  was- 
recommended  to  tie  one  end  of  a  string  to  the  plant  and  the  oUtor 
to  a  dc^,  upon  whom  the  fatal  groan  would  then  discharge  its  whole 
maligni^.  See  Bulleine's  Bulu^rhe  of  Defence  against  Sicknesee, 
p.  41.  Theee  strange  notions  arose,  probably,  from  the  little  leas 
fanciful  comparison  of  the  root  to  the  human  figure,  strengthened, 
doubtless,  in  England  by  the  occidental  circumstance  of  man  being 
the  first  syUable  of  the  word.  The  ancients,  howeTer,  mode  the 
same  comparison  of  its  form ; 

QnuDTis  lemihomtnii,  Tosano  grsmine  fceta, 

Mandragone  pariat  flores.       Colomella,  de  1.  [CiUt.]  Hort.  r.  19. 

The  Trhite  mandrake,  which  they  called  the  male,  waa  that  whose 
root  bore  this  resemblance.  Ljte  saja  of  it,  '  The  roote  is  great 
and  white,  not  muche  onlyke  a  radishe  roote,  dirided  into  two  or 
three  partes,  and  sometimes  growing  one  upon  another,  almost 
lyke  the  thighee  and  l^ges  of  a  man.'  Trcmtl.  of  Dodoena,  p.  437. 
Here  it  is  supposed  to  cause  death  ; 

'  Wonld  cnrseB  kill,  as  doth  the  mandrake'i  groan, 
I  TTould  iETent,'  4:0.  2  Hen.  VI.  iii.  2. 

&ere  only  madness ; 

'  And  shrieks,  like  mandraiei'  torn  ont  ot  the  earth. 
That  liiing  mortals,  heoriog  them,  ran  mad.' 

Romeo  and  Juliet,  iv.  3. 
A  very  diminntive  or  grotesque  figure  was  often  compared  to  a 
mandrake,  that  b,  to  the  root,  as  above  described  ; 

'  Thou  whoreson  mandrake,  thou  art  fitter  to  be  worn  in  mj  cap  thou 
to  wait  at  my  heels.'  2  Hen.  IV.  i,  a. 

It  was  sometimes  con^dered  as  an  emblem  of  incontinence  ;  [ko- 
bahly  because  it  resembled  only  the  lower  parts  of  a  man ; 

'  Yet  leoberoua  as  a  monkej,  and  the  whores  called  Tiim  mandrake.'' 
iRen.IV.m.2." 
Naies's  Gloes. 

mangling  by  starti  the  fall  couree  of  their  glory,  mangling  '■  by 
touching  only  on  select  parts,"  Ao.  (Johnson),  iv.  608. 
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manldlKl,  mucolme,  violent,  termagant ;  A  Tnaniitul  witch,  iiL  445  ; 
Are  yoa  manhind  f  Ti.  202  :  On  the  second  of  Lheae  puaagea  Johu- 
■on  remarks,  "  Sioinins  oaki  Tolamnia,  if  ahe  be  mankind.    Sba 
takes  mankijtd  for  a  human  creaturt,  and  aooordingly  ciiea  oat, 
'  Note  bnt  Uiii  fool.— 
Wm  not  a  man  m;  iatheiT' " 
(The  epithet  mankind  was  applied  even  to  beaats  in  the  aense  of 
"fwocioiu,"  &0. ;   "Uanticore.   A  raaenoua  and  manMnd  Indian 
heatt."  Cotgtave's  Fr.  and  Engl.  Diet.  "  Thoe.  A  kind  of  ttrong, 
twift,  and  ihort'legd  Wolfe  ....  a  great  friatd  vato  men,  whom  he 
d^endi,  awl  fights/or,  againtt  other  mankiad  wild  beatlt."  Id.) 

mauued  with  aa  agate :  see  agate,  ka. 


Hanuingtree  or  unlh  the  pudding  in  hit  belli/— That  rootled,  iv. 
243  :  "  llanningtree,  in  Eeaex,  f omerly  eajoTed  the  privilege  of 
faira,  by  the  tenure  of  ezhibitiog  a  certain  somber  of  stage-plays 
yearly.  It  appears  also,  from  other  intimations,  that  there  were 
great  festivitiee  there,  and  much  good  eatii^,  at  Whitmn  ales  and 
other  times ;  we  may  therefore  conolnde  safely,  that  toasting  an 
ox  whole,  a  very  old  and  eetahliBbed  piece  of  British  magnificence, 
was  not  imcommon  on  those  oiu^asions.  . . .  We  may  farther  remark 
that  Manningtree  oxen  were  doubtless  at  all  times  famous  for  their 
Sise.  Such  are  the  cattle  throughout  the  county,  and  the  pastures 
of  Manningtree  are  said  by  Mr.  Steevens,  an  Bssex  man,  to  be  re- 
markable."  Nares's  Gloit.  (from  tha  notce  in  the  Far.  Shakeapeare). 
man-qiieller,  aiid  a  v>oman-quelUr — A,  A  man-slayer,  and  a  wo- 
man-slayer, iv.  331, 
many,  a  multitude :  0  thou  fond  many  (populace,  mob)  I  iv.  329  ; 
The  many  to  them  longing,  v.  492  ;  the  mutable,  rank-ecented  manij 
(populace,  mob),  vi.  181. 
map,  with  the  augmentation  of  the  iTtdiei — The  neai,  iii.  366:  "A 
dear  allusion  to  a  map  engraved  for  Linschoten's  Voyages,  on 
English  translation  of  which  was  published  in  1698.  This  map  is 
multilineal  in  the  extreme,  and  is  the  first  in  which  the  Eastern 
Islands  are  inclnded"  (Steetens)  :  Bnt  is  it  certain  that  Maria  is 
here  speaking  of  a  map  belonging  to  a  book  ? 
marches,  "  the  borders  of  a  country,  or  rather  a  space  on  each  side 
the  borders  of  two  contignons  conntries.  Marche,  French"  (Nares's 
GloM.) :  They  of  thote  marekei,  iv.  428 ;  m  the  marches  here,  v.  255. 
march-pane,  a  sort  of  sweet  biscnit,  which  constantly  formed 
part  of  the  desserts  of  Shakespeare's-  time,  vi.  404 :  "  Marchpanes 
were  composed  of  filberts,  almonds,  pistaohoes,  pine-kemela,  and 
aogar  of  roses,  with  a  siiibU  proportion  of  flour,"  says  Steevens 
(following,  I  beUeve,  Harkbam's  Countrej/  Forme) ;  but  the  old 
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ctM^ery-booba  ahow  that  there  were  rnimj  Tarieties  of  this  bTonrito 


mare— To  ride  the,  iv.  331 :  "  The  Hoatem  h&d  threateoed  to  ridtt 
Fabtaff  like  the  Iticabat  or  Nighl-raare;  bnt  hia  allnsian  (if  it  be 
not  a  wanton  one)  is  to  the  Galloat,  which  is  ladicrooal;  called  the 
Timber  or  Two-legged  Mare"  (Steevenb). 
mare— Au/m  the  mild,  Flays  at  see-uw,  iv.  348. 

Uarg^arBlon — properly  Margargtoa,  Margareton,  or  MargariUm — 
see,  for  inatance,  Lydgate'a  Warrei  of  Troy,  aig.  a  1  verso,  ed.  1 555 
— a  sou  of  Friam,  according  to  the  legenda  engrafted  on  the  Trojan 
atory,  ti.  94. 

margent  didguoU  such  amimei— His  face's  own,  ii.l82;  Findtorittea 
tn  the  margent  of  hi»  eyes,  vi.  400 ;  j/ou  tavtt  be  edified  by  the  mar- 
gent,  vii.  204  ;  Writ  ia  tlie  glaegy  margentt  of  such  booki,  viii.  290: 
"In  our  author's  time,  notes,  quotations,  &c.,  wero  usoallj  printed 
in  the  exterior  mai^n  of  books"  (Malone);  "Dr.  Warbniton 
very  properly  observas,  tbat  in  the  old  books  the  gloss  or  comment 
was  naually  printed  on  the  maigeat  of  the  leaf'  (Stegvens). 

Harlan- ifaiW,  iv.  261 :  The  well-known  miatresa  of  Robin  Hood  : 
bnt  in  later  days  she  figured  as  one  of  the  cfaaractera  in  the  monis- 
danoe,  when  she  was  represented  generally  by  a  man  dressed  in 
woman's  clothes,  and  sometimes  by  a  strampet. 

marish,  a  marsh,  V.  6. 

mark  l—Blee»  the,  i.  31 1 ;  God  bleu  llie  mark  !  ii.  360 ;  God  tave  the 
mark  I  tv.  217;  vi.  431:  "Kelly,  in  his  comments  on  Scots  jwo- 
verbs,  obserrea,  that  the  Scots,  when  they  oompare  person  to  per- 
son, nae  thia  exolamation"  (Steevens)  :  bnt  the  origin  and  the 
meaning  of  the  exclamation  are  alike  obscure. 

market — And  he  ended  the,  ii.  185 :  An  allusion  to  the  proverb, 
"  Three  women  and  a  goose  moke  a  market.  Tre  dotme  et  tin  oeea 
fan  un  mercalo."  Kay's  Proverbi,  p.  46,  ed.  1768. 

marmoset,  a  kind  of  monkey,  L  206. 

marry  trap,  L  349  :  "  Appareatly  a  kind  of  proverbial  exolamation, 
as  much  as  to  say, '  By  Mary,'  you  are  caught"  [?].  Narea's  Glou. 

mart,  to  traffic ;  To  sell  and  mart,  vi.  667 ;  nothing  marled  aitk  htm, 
iii.  476. 

nCartial  Qiigk—Eig,  His  thigh  like  tbat  of  Mars,  vii.  704. 

SCartin's  »nmmtr— Expect  SainI,  "  Ezpeot  prosperity  after  mi^or- 
fune,like  fur  weather  at  Martlemaa,  after  winter  bos  b^un"(JoBH- 
son),  v.  13.  ("  It  was  one  of  thoae  rare  but  lovely  exceptions  to  a 
cold  season,  called  in  the  Mediterranean  'St.  Martin's  anmrnw.'" 
Oorrespondent  in  The  Times  (newspaper)  for  Oct  6,  1864.) 

martlemas— TAe,  iv.  336:  "That  ia,  the  antnmn,  or  rather,  the 
latter  spring.    The  old  fellow  with  juvenile  passions"  (Johnson)  : 
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"  la  the  FtTMt  Part  of  King  Sony  IV.  the  Prinoe  oaUa  FaUtafE  ■  the 

[tboa]  latter  spring,— All-hallown  sammei'"  (Malo^se):  Martle- 

mea  is  B  cormptiou  of  JfarltnmcM. 
nxary,  ir.  453,  454  ;  Captaia  Jamy'a  Scottidsm  foi  marry. 
Mary-bads,  marigold-bncU,  vii.  G61. 
mask'd  Neptune,  riii.  43 :  see  note  149,  viii.  9G. 
mass — Evening,  Ti  450  :  "  Juliet  nuMDt  vexpert.    There  is  no  anoh 

thing  as  eceaing  matt"  (Bitson). 
master  offence— A ,  i,  352  :  "  Does  not  simply  mean  a  professor  of 

the  art  of  fencing,  but  a  peison  who  hod  taken  his  master's  degree 

in  it"  (Steevess)  :  Beejilaj/'d  your  prize,  4c. 
masters  fAoujrA ye  (« — Weak:  tee  vxak  maslert,  &0. 
match,  compact :  'tU  our  match,  viL  GDO. 
match— &f  a :  see  ut  a  maleh. 
mate,  to  confoond,  to  bewilder :  Not  mad,  bat  mated,  ii.  27 ;  /  think 

30a  are  all  mated  or  ttark  mad,  ii.  50  ;  M>j  mind  ihe  hat  Tiiated,  vii. 

62 ;   ITer  more  than  haste  it  mateil  with  delai/t,  viii.  2G9  ;    Whieh 

mates  him  frst  (n-hete  perhaps  there  is  an  allusion  to  the  check- 
mate in  the  game  of  chest),  t.  149. 
mate,  to  match,  to  eqaal :  Dare  iiuite  a  sounder  man  t/ian  Sarrey  can 

be,  V.  539. 
mate,  to  many:  TkeUiul  that  uould  he  mated  by  the  fi'on,  iii.  209 ; 

If  the  he  mated  with  an  eqtiat  hviband,  vi.  511. 
material  fool— A,  "A  fool  vrith  matter  in  him — a  fool  sto4jked 

vith  notions"  (Johnson),  iii  47. 
mattress — A  certain  queen  to  Grtar  in  a,  viL  531 :  The  anecdote  of 

Cleopatra  being  so  conveyed  to  Julias  Ctasac  most  be  familiar  to 

moat  readers. 
maugre,  in  spite  of  (Fc.  malgri),  iii.  364  ;  n.  320 1  vii.  340. 
maimd,  a  basket,  viiL  440. 
may,  you  may — Tou,  equivalent  to  "You  maj  divert  yourself,  as 

yon  please,  at  my  expense"  (Steevens),  vi.  46,  172. 

Hay — To  doohscrvance  to  a  mom  of,  iii.  2S9  ;  For  noiD  our  obtervatioit 
it  petform'd,  iii.  307  ;  they  rose  up  early  to  obteme  The  rite  of  May, 
ii.  308 ;  to  make  'em  eleep  On  May-day  morniitff,  y.  5G8  :  "  It  was 
andently  the  austom  for  all  ranks  of  people  to  go  out  a  maying  on 
tbefint  of  May.  It  is  on  record  that  King  Henry  VIII.  and  Queen 
Katharine  partook  of  this  dtvenion"  (Steh^vens)  :  "  Btowe  aays, 
that,  'in  the  month  of  May,  namely,  on  May-day  in  the  morning, 
every  man,  except  impediment,  -would  walk  into  the  sweet  meadows 
and  green  woods ;  there  to  rejoice  their  spirits  with  the  beanty  and 
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BSToni  of  sweet  flowers,  and  with  the  noise  [i.e.  miudo]  of  biids, 
pnusing  God  in  their  kind.'  See  (dao  Brand's  Obiervationt  on 
PopiilaT  Anivjixiliei,  8to,  1777,  p.  265"  (Reed). 

mazard,  the  haad,  vii.  194,  408. 

mazes  in  the  wanton  green— The  quaint,  a.  277  :  "  Beveial  maxes  of 
the  kind  here  alluded  to  are  atill  preeerred,  having  been  kept  np 
from  timeimmemoriaL  On  the  top  of  CutheriQe-Hill,  Winchester, 
the  uanal  play-place  of  the  school,  ohaerrea  Perc^,  traa  a  very  per- 
plexed and  winding  path  running  in  a  very  small  space  over  a  gteat 
deal  of  gionnd,  called  a  Uiz-Kaze.  The  ee^or  bojs  obliged  the 
jonioTS  to  tiead  it,  to  prevent  the  fignre  from  being  lost,  and  I  be- 
lieve it  ia  still  retained"  (Halliwell). 

meaCOCk  uire(cft—J,  a spiritleas,  dastardly  wretch,  iiL  137("  Coqno- 
fredooille.  A  iaea<:ocke,milkciiop,»neakgbU,wrlhlet»e fellow."  Cot- 
grave's  Fr.  and  Engl.  Diet. :  "  A  Meaoook,  Punllanimuif  fffami- 
nattig ;  tu'ortW,  tuori  nimium  deditas  et  obaoxius"  Coles'B  LaL  and 
EngL  Diet. :  "  Ton,  maistcr  meaeoke,  that  stand  vpon  the  beanlj  ol 
your  chummilke  face,"  &.a.  Q-reeue's  Neuer  too  late,  Fart  Second, 
sig.  o2  veiso,ed.l611). 

mOal'd,  mingled,  compounded,  i.  40G. 

mean  is  ilrotnn'd  with  yovr  unrulj/  bate— The,  i.  2G9  ;  he  can  tin'j 
a  meaa  most  meanly,  ii.  220  ;  viost  of  them  meaiu  and  bates,  iiL  464  : 
"  The  mean  in  mumc  was  the  intermediate  pact  between  the  tenor 
and  treble  ;  not  the  tenor  iteelf,  as  explained  by  Steevens."  Ohq>- 
pell's  Popular  ilueic  of  Ike  Olden  Time,  Ac  vol.  i.  p.  2-23,  sec  ed. 

measles,  lepers,— scurvy  fellows  ("Uesel,  as  Uesean.  A  menellal, 
eciiruie,leaporous,  lazaroui perion."  Cotgrave'aiiV.  and  Engl,  Diet), 
vi.  181. 

measure,  properly  a  stately  dance  with  slow  measmed  atepa,  though 
the  word  is  sometimes  used  to  express  a  dance  in  general :  a  Scotdt 
jig,  (I  measure,  and  a  cinque-pace,  ii,  87 ;  trea/l  a  vieature,  ii.  216 ; 
trod  a  meamire,  iiL  73 ;  though  the  devil  leoil  the  nieanure,  iiL  224 ;  a 
delightful  meamire,  iv.  120 ;  no  strength  in  meaivre  (=danoing),  iv. 
502  ;  a  measure  To  lead  'em  once  again,  v.  504  ;  We'll  measure  theiii, 
a  meature,  vi.  401  ;  2'he  measure  done,  vi.  405  ;  to  the  measures  fall, 
iiL  70  ;  delightful  measures,  v.  351  ;  to  tread  the  measures,  viii.  277, 
("  The  measores  were  dances  solemn  and  slow.  They  were  per- 
formed at  court,  and  at  pnblic  entertainments  of  the  societieB  o£ 
law  and  equity,  at  their  balls,  on  particular  occasions.  It  was  for- 
merly not  deemed  inconsistent  with  propriety  even  for  the  gravest 
persons  to  join  in  them ;  and  accordingly  at  the  revels  which  were 
celebrated  at  the  inns  of  court,  it  has  not  been  unusnal  for  the 
first  characters  in  the  law  to  become  ptrformers  in  treading  the 
measures.  See  Dogdale's  Origines  Jurididalet,  Sir  John  Davies,  ia 
bis  poem  called  Orchestra,  1622,  deecribee  them  in  this  maimer ; 
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■  Bat  tttter  these,  u  men  more  irivi]  grew, 

He  [i. «.  Lore]  did  more  i;ra<i<  aiul<ol<nmm««ur«i/n»n«; 
With  looli  tiir  order  and  proportion  tme, 

And  corrMpondenoe  every  waj  the  aune. 

That  no  tinlt-findiiig  eje  did  ever  bl&me. 
For  every  eye  was  movdd  at  the  light, 
With  BOber  wand'riiig  and  with  aweet  deliglit. 

Kot  those  yoDng  stndenta  of  the  heavanly  book. 

Atlas  the  great,  Promethena  the  wise. 
Which  on  the  stars  did  all  their  life-tiine  looh. 
Could  ever  find  snch  measnre  in  the  sides, 
So  f  nil  ot  ohuige  imd  rare  varietieB ; 
I'et  ail  the  feet  vhereon  thtit  meoiitrtt  go. 
Arc  only  ipimdea,  loUmit,  grave,  and  tloa'  [Stanzas  66, 66J "  (Seed). 

measure  inmery  iliing—TeU  him  there  is,u.  87:  A  quibble  on  the 
word  meaiUTt,  which  means  both  "  moderation"  and  "  a  dance"  (sea 
the  preceding  article).    - 

meddle  wilh  wj  thoughu,  mingle,  mix  with  my  thonghts,  i.  178. 

Uedea  young  AbxyrtuB  did—Aa  wild,  v.  195:  "When  Medea  fled 
with  Jason  from  Calchoa,  she  mnrdered  hei  brother  Absjitua,  and 
cat  hia  bodj  into  seTeral  pieces,  that  her  father  might  bo  prevented 
for  some  time  from  pnrsaing  her.  See  Ovid,  Tritl.  Lib.  iii.  EL  9," 
&c.  (Malone). 

medicine,  a  phjsician  :  a  medicine  That's  able  to  breathe  life  into  a 
stone,  iii.  '2il ;  The  medieiiie  of  oar  house,  iii,  483  ;  the  medicine  of 
the  sickly  total,  vii.  63. 

medicine  hath  With  his  tinct  gilded  thcc—Tlutt  great,  vii.  511  : 
"  Allnding  to  the  philoaopher's  atone,  which,  bj  its  touch,  coDverts 
base  metal  into  gold.  The  olchemiata  call  the  matter,  whatever 
it  be,  by  which  diej  perform  tranamotation,  a  medicine"  (John- 
son): "Walker  thinks  that  here  medicine  means  "physician;"  but 
compare  gilded  'em— This  grand  liquor  that  hath. 

medicine  potable—Preserving  life  in,  iv.  384  :  An  allnmon  to  the 
"  opinion  that  a  solation  of  gold  has  great  medicinal  virtnes,  and 
that  the  incorraptibility  of  gold  might  be  commonioated  to  the  body 
impr^nated  with  it"  (Johnson). 

meed,  merit,  desert :  mi/ meed  TutthgotmefametT.SOi;  no  meed  but 
he  repays  Sevenfold  above  itself,  vi.  615 ;  in  hie  meed  (in  this  hia 
particnlar  azcellence)  he's  unfeltowed,  vii  204 ;  Each  one  already 
blazing  by  our  meede,  v.  253. 

meek,  tame,  hnmbled :  To  one  so  meek,  that  tnine  ovm  servant  shmid, 
&<3.  vii.  591  (see  note  315,  tU.  628)  ;  all  recreant,  poor,  and  meek, 
viii.307. 

meet  unth,  to  eonnteract :  to  meet  tcith  Caliban,  L  223. 

meet  with— To  be,  To  bo  even  with ;  he'll  be  meet  leith  you,  ii.  76. 

melny,  hoosehold  attendants,  retinne,  viL  284. 
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mell  toiih,  meddle  with  (in  an  indelicate  seuae},  ill.  267. 

msmorlZS,  to  make  memorable,  vii.  6  ;  memoriz'd,  v.  532. 


memory,  a  memorial :  yon  memori/ofclil  Sir  JRoland, m,23;  a  good 
memory.  And  witnem,  &e.  ti.  208 ;  a  noble  memory  !  vi.  220,  238  ; 
Jieg  a  hair  of  hiia  for  neiaonj,  vi,  658  ;  memories  of  thoae  taorger 
houri,  vii.  330. 

XdQIl  of  mould:  see  mould — Men  of. 

XnSIldB  in  her  own  hands — She  hag  the,  She  mnat  make  the  best  of  it, 
vi.  7. 

Meptaostopllilus,  the  evil  spirit  in  the  popular  HUtory  of  Fom*- 
tus,  and  in  Marlowe's  pUf  of  the  aame  name,  i-  348. 

mercatante,  a  merchant,  iii.  157.  ItaL  ("NS  in«-(^atanr«in  toradi 
Soldano."  Dante,  Infemo,  C.  iivii.  90). 

mercliailt,  a  familiar  and  contemptaoua  term,  equivalent  to  "  chap, 
fellow :"  a  riddling  m,erchant,  v.  28  ;  vihat  saactj  merchant  wa»  thU, 
vi  421  (Compare,  in  The  Faire  Maide  of  BrUUitD,  1605,  "What 
[»](iu«ifl  merchant  hane  you  got  there  ?"  Big.  b  ii.). 

meFch&Ilt — Royal:  tea  royal  mercliant, 

merohaut,  a  merchantman,  a  ship  of  trade  :  The  master  of  tome 
merchant,  i.  193. 

Mercurial— ffw/oof.  His  foot  like  that  of  Mercury,  vii.  704. 

mercy— fly,  "  By  your  leave,  veitia  vssira  dictum  sit"  (Walkeb),  vi. 
542. 

mere,  absolute,  entire :  Upon  hi*  mere  request,  i.  511 ;  hit  mere  enemj/^ 
ii.  387;  mere  oblivion,  iii,  34  ;  mere  the  truth  (the  absolute  troth), 
iiL  250;  Four  mere  enforcement,  v.  415  ;  to  tlie  mere  undoing  Of  all 
the  kingdom,  v.  540 ;  /n  mere  oppugnancy,  vi.  19 ;  Of  your  mere  (rton, 
vii.  66 ;  This  U  mere  madness,  vii,  200 ;  the  mere  2>enlition  of  the 
TurkUh  fleet,  vii.  403 ;  Oar  faith  mere  folly,  viL  558 ;  to  thy  mere 
confusion,  vii.  697;  ilial  opinion  a  mere  profit,  viii.  52;  tvm  mere 
bksiinge,  viii,  140, 

mere  offence,  &o. —  Tour  pleasure  wkm  viy,  "My  crime,  my  pQniah- 
ment,  and  all  the  treason  that  I  committed,  originated  in  and  were 
fonnded  on  year  caprice  only"  (Malone),  vii.  731. 

m.ered  question — The,  vii.  556 :  Johnson  suggests  that  this  may 
mean  "the  disputed  bonadary;"  Mason  that  it  may  mean  "the 
only  cause  of  the  dispute,  the  only  subject  of  the  qnarrel"  (For 
jitered  Johnson  conjectures  "  mooted  ;"  and  so,  by  an  extraotdinaiy 
coincidence,  does  Mr.  Collier's  Ms.  CoiTQctor). 

merely,  absolntely,  entirely,  purely :  merely  cheated  of  our  tieet, 
i.  177 ;  merely,  Ikou  art  death's  fool,  i.  477 ;  merely  a  dumb-ihoH),  ii. 
101 ;  merely  j>layers,  iii  34  ;  Love  ie  merely  a  madnets,  iiL  46  Mo 
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fiee  IB  a  nook  merely  monaetie,  m.  40 ;  Merely  our  own  traitort,  m, 
2G2 ;  Merthj  mory,  ti.  189  ;  Be  merely  poiton,  vi  648  ;  That  tnhieh 
I  ihmn  .  .  .  .  U  merely  love,  Ti  5G4  ;  Merely  upon  myielf,  Ti  618  j 
Pouem  it  merely,  lii.  112  ;  The  horse  tnere  merely  hit,  rii.  54S. 
merit,  arawnrd.agnercloii:  A  dearer  merit,  iv.  117  iJlsaoaoheervesi 
"  Ab  Shakeflpeare  nsea  merit  in  this  placQ  in  the  lenrc  of  reward,  be 
freqaautly  uses  the  word  me^,  vhich  i»operl;  aigniSes  revard, 
to  express  jiterit"  (see  mefii)  -.  snd  I  maj  add,  that  Johnson  in  his 
Diet,  nnder  "  merit"  in  the  sense  of  "  reward  deserved,"  mtas  from 
Prior, 

"  Those  lantel  groTOS,  the  m^rib  of  thjr  jonth, 

TVhich  than  from  Mahomet  didat  gieatl;  gain. 
While,  bold  uuertor  of  redBtleas  tiuth, 

Th;  Bword  did  godlike  libertj  maintain,  An. 

iOde,  imcrilid  to  Qwm  Arnie} ." 

mdrits,  deserts :  We  antteer  olhert'  meritt  iii  oar  name,  vil  592. 
mermaid,  a  men,  iL  2fi,  29,  278  ;  t.  280 ;  viL  521 ;  rai.  253 ;  mer- 

inaide,  vii.  521. 
Merops'  nm — Why,  Phaetht>n,—for  thou  art,  "  ThoQ  art  Fbalthon 

in  thy  radinees,  bat  without  bis  pretensions ;  thoa  art  not  the  son 

of  a  diTinitj,  bat  a  terra  Jiliue,  a  low-bom  wretch  ;  Merops  is  th; 

trae  &ther,  with  whom  FhaStbon  was  falsely  reproached"  (JonN' 

SON),  i.  295. 
mess,  Soottico  tor  matt:  By  Ute  meet,  iv.  454. 

mess,  a  small  portion :  a  mete  of  vinegar,  iv.  332  ("  A  mtei  seems  to 
have  been  the  common  term  for  a  small  proportion  of  any  thin^ 
belonging  to  the  kitchen,"  Steevens  ;  "  Ye,  mary,  somtjme  in  a 
meue  of  vergeite."  Skelton's  Magnyfycence,  Works,  vol.  L  p.  283,  ed. 
Dyce). 

mess,  a  party  of  fonr  ("A  messe.  (VnlgKirement)  le  nombre  da 
qoatre."  Co^frave's  Fr.  and  Engl.  Diet.)  :  you  three  foolt  lack'd  me 
fool  to  make  tip  fAe  mets,  ii.  203 ;  ^  meu  of  Euuiam,  ii.  221 ;  yovr 
meet  of  torn,  t.  249  :  Meet  come  to  signi^  a  set  of  f  oor,  becanae 
at  great  dinners  the  company  was  osoally  arranged  into  fours,  which 
were  called  meiiet. 

mess — At  my  worsliip'i,  "At  Uiat  part  of  the  table  where  I,  as  ft 
knight,  shall  be  placed"  (Ualonb),  that  is,  above  the  lalt,  at  the 
higher  end  of  the  table  (see  lalt  and  the  praceding  article),  iv.  10. 

messes — Lower,  persons  of  inferior  rank, — properly,  Ibose  who  sat 
at  meola  b«lov  the  salt, — at  the  lower  end  of  the  table  (see  tail  and 
the  prac«ding  article  bnt  one),  iii.  427 :  "  Leoutes  comprehends 
iitCariori^  of  nndoratanding  in  the  idea  of  inferiority  of  rank" 
(Steevems). 

metajOiyBical,  Bupeniatnral,  vii.  15. 
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niBtO,  to  meisiire  witli  the  (ye :  Let  the  mark  hatx  a  prich  ia't,  to 

mete  at,  if  it  may  be,  ii.  191. 
3J16te-yard,  &  meaanring-yaid,  iii.  163. 

]UethegUn,ii.  217;  tiuthegiitu,  i.  415:  This  beverage  is  generally 
considered  to  be  the  same  u  mead ;  but  let  as  hear  Tajlor ;  "  Meth- 
eglin  and  Meade,  in  T^ard  of  the  coherence  of  their  couditious,  I 
may  Tery  well  handle  them  together,  without  any  disparagement 
to  either ;  how  ever  there  bee  some  proportion  in  their  severall 
compositions,  jet  the  maiae  Ingredient  being  Honey  stunda  allow- 
able to  both  ....  Meade  or  Meath  ....  in  rq^ard  of  the  cheapneaie 
it  is  now  growne  contemptible,  being  altogether  ecclipsed  by  tha 
vertne  of  MeOtetjlin"  Drinhe  and  welcome,  &a.  1637,  ng.  a3: 
Heth^lim  was  formerly  made  of  varions  ingredients. 

mettainks't,  iii.  236 :  see  note  Sy,  iiL  302,  and  note  150,  vii  241. 

mew,  and  mem  vp,  to  confine,  to  shot  np  (properly  a  terra  in  fal- 
conry :  "  ifete  is  the  place,  whether  it  be  abroad  or  in  the  bonao, 
in  which  the  Hawk  is  pat  dnriog  the  time  she  caste,  or  doth  change 
her  Feathers."  B.  Holme's  Academy  of  Armory  and  Blasoa  {Tenns 
of  Art  vied  in  Falconry,  &c),  B.  ii.  C  li.  p.  241),  iii.  116  ;  iv.  51 ; 
meto'd,  ii.  267 ;  t.  351 ;  meuTd  up,  iii  118 ;  t.  352,  367 ;  vi.  441 . 

miolldr,  amJ  eat  hlachherriee — Prove  a,  iv.  242 :  Uielier  is  a  "  trnant :" 
'^Mooeher.  A  truant;  'a.  blackberry  monoher' — a  boy  who  plays 
traant  to  pick  blsckberries."  Akerman's  Glouary  of  Provincial 
Words  and  Pkronei  in  use  in  WilUhire. 

micllill^  vinllecho,  \a.  15G :  "  A  secret  and  wicked  contriTance,  a 
concealed  wickedness.  To  7»iV7i  is  a  provincial  word,  and  was  pro- 
bably [certainly]  once  general ;  signifying  to  lie  hid,  or  2'1"3  the 
truant.  In  Norfolk  iidVAers  signify  ^ii7/erer».  The  signiScation  of 
michinii  in  the  present  passage  may  be  ascertained  by  a  passage  in 
Decker's  Wonderful  Ytare,  4to,  1G03  ;  '  Those  that  could  shift  for 
a  time— went  most  bitterly  viirhing  and  muffled,  ap  and  downe, 
with  roe  and  wormwood  stuft  into  their  ears  and  nostrills.'  Bee 
also  Florio's  Italian  Dictionary,  1596,  \n-v.Acciapinare;  'To  miche, 
to  sliruo  or  ineni  in  eome  corner.'  Where  onr  poet  met  with  tfad 
word  mullccho,  which  in  Minsheu's  Sjinninh  Dietiotiary,  1617,  is 
defined  ntalefactnm,  I  am  nnable  to  ascertain.  In  the  folio  th« 
word  is  spelt  maiieho.  Malliro  [in  the  quartos]  is  printed  in  a 
distinct  character  as  a  proper  name"  (Maloke  ;  whose  same  has 
dropped  oot  from  the  end  of  this  note  in  Boawell's  ed,  of  Shake- 
tpenrr) :  "  Malheeho  ....  An  evil  action,  an  inderent  and  inilecorotm 
behaviour;  vudefaction"  Connelly's  .'v.ffH.  and  Engl.  Diet,  Madrid, 
4ta  (Compare 

"  Tho.  Be  hnroWe, 

TboD  man  of  maiteclia,  or  thou  diest." 

Shirley's  Gtntiematt  of  Venice ;  Worit,  vol,  v,  p.  52 : 
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Utgiim's  alteration  of  one  t«xt  to  "  macho  mdlhwho"  i.  t.  "  mnch 
miBchief ,"  is  doubtless  wrong.) 

mickle,  mnch,  grest,  ii.  22  ;  iv.  436  ;  t.  63, 102  ;  vi.  415 ,-  viii  460. 

middle -earth,  onr  earth  or  world,— the  middle  habitation  between 
heaven  and  hell,  i.  412  (The  word  is  common  in  onr  earliest  poetry, 
Tarionaly  spelt,— ?nerfiier(ft«,  myddtUrdA,  4o.). 

middle  wummtr't  tpring — The,  The  beginning  of  midinmmer,  ii.  276 : 
see  second  gpritig. 

milcll  the  burning  eyes  of  heaven — Would  have  made,  vii.  145  :  "i.e. 
wonld  hare  drawn  tears  from  them.  Milche-litaTttd,  in  Huloet'e 
Abecedarium,  1552,  is  rendet%d  lemoaiu  ;  and  in  BibUotheca  Etiola, 
1546,  we  find '/enio«i,tiiey  that  ?c(7ieljghtly'  [i.e.  easily].  The  word 
is  from  the  Saxon  melca,  milky"  (Dodcb). 

inildew'd  ^r,  Blotting  hi$  xehakfome  brother— Like  n,  vii.  168: 
''  This  alludes  to  Pharaoh's  dream,  in  the  41st  chapter  of  Gmtetis" 
(Steevenb). 

ZHile-end,  iii.  2G8 ;  ifile-end-Green,  ir.  361 :  The  nsual  place  of 
rendezvous  for  the  London  train-bands,  &o. :  see  Dagonei,  &c. 

mill-sixpenoes,  i.  348 :  "  These  siipencee  were  coined  in  1561, 
and  are  the  first  milled  money  nsed  in  this  kingdom"  (DoucE). 

jnill-StOneS— rour  rya  drop,  y.  372;  Ay,  mill-slones;  ai  he  le»- 
ton'fl  us  to  weep,  v.  379  ;  her  eyes  ran  o'er,— Cres.  With  iwitl-sKmes, 
vi.  12  :  To  weep  viill-etonee  was  a  proverbial  expression  applied  to 
persons  not  addicted  to  weeping :  but  the  third  of  the  above  pass- 
ages refers  to  tears  of  laughter. 

mimic,  an  actor  (meaning  Bottom  as  Pyramns),  ii.  292. 

mlUCe,  to  walk  in  an  affected  manner,  mincing,  or  making  small,  fhe 
steps :  hold  vp  yoar  head,  and  mince,  i.  408 ;  two  mincing  eUpt,  ii. 
391. 

minces  virtue— That,  "That  pnts  on  an  outward  affected  seeming 
of  virtne"  (Singer),  "That  affects  the  coy  timidity  of  yirtne" 
(Staunton),  -vij.  326. 

mind  of  love—  Tour,  Your  loving  mind  {as  Steevens  explains  it,  and 
I  believe  rightly),  ii.  373. 

mind— TTrffcAfrf/or  Mb,  Wretched  "(or  nobleness  of  sonl"  (John- 
son), vi.  520. 

mind,  to  intend,  to  be  disposed :  /  taind  lo  tell  him  plainly,  v.  288 ; 
/  ehorllij  mind  lo  Icai-e  you,  v.  290 ;  if  you  mind  lo  hold  yourjrue 
obedience,  v.  292 ;  How  you  aland  minded,  v.  527 ;  she  minde  la  play 
the  Amazon,  y.  291. 

mind,  to  remind  :  /  do  thee  wrong  to  mind  thee  of  it,  iv.  479 ;  mind 
Thy  folloxEcn  of  rrpcntance,  iv.  482 ;  have  minded  you  of  what  you_ 
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thoutdforgel,  iii.  456  ;  /  minded  him  hew  r<yal  'Iteat  to  pardon,  yi. 
220. 

mind,  to  Dftll  to  mnembTsnce ;  Mtndmg  true  fhing»  h*j  what  their 
viockeriei  be,  iv.  469. 

mineral  n/'nirfnb  ba»e—A,j^  174:  "Minerah  ATS  mineB"  (Steb- 
VENs) :  "  A  mitieralit  faen  naed  for  a  msn  or  composnd  mine  of 
metals"  (Caldecott)  ;  for  "  a  Toelallie  vein  in  a  mine"  (Stauktok). 

minikin,  small,  delicate,  pmttf ,  vii.  306. 

minim,  "  was  snciently,  as  the  term  imports,  tbe  stiortest  note  in 
miuic.  Its  rneunre  was  afterwards,  ns  it  is  now,  m  long  as  while 
two  jiMj  ba  moderately  oonnted"  (8ik  J.  Hawkins)  :  gleal  at  a 
minim'e  rest,  i.  353  (see  note  lo,  i.  420) ;  rest*  me  kii  minim  reit,  vi. 
418. 

minimus,  " a  being  of  &e  least  size"  (Johnson's  Did),  ii.  300 r 
"  The  word  is  Latin,  hot  came  into  nse  probsblj  from  the  tnosical 
term  minim,  which,  in  the  very  old  notation,  was  the  shortest  note, 
thongh  now  one  of  the  longest,"  &o.  Nsres's  Gloae. 

minstrslsy — flee  him  for  my,  Use  him  ss  a  minstrel,  to  relate 
&bnlons  stories,  ii.  1G7. 

minute-jacks  :  see  fourth  Jnrk. 

mirable,  admirable,  vi.  76. 

miser,  a  miaerable  creature,  a  wretch  :  Decrepit  mitfr,  v.  75. 

misery,  avaiice ;  he  covett  Urn  Than  mitery  itself  would  give,  tL  170, 

misprise,  to  undervalue  :  I  am  altogether  miepriged,  iii.  9 ;  j/ow 
reputation  shall  not  thtrefore  he  mitpriud,  iu.  13;  Hitpriting  what 
then  ^"^  ""'  'i-  ^^^  i  mitjrriting  of  a  maid,  iii.  244 ;  great  deal  tni»- 
prinng,  vi.  74. 

misprise,  to  mistake  ;  Yoa  upend  govr  pattion  on  a  mi»pri»'d  mootl, 
ii.  293. 

misprision,  an  undervalning,  scorn :  That  doit  in  vile  mitprinou 
thaekU  vp,  iii.  234. 

misprision,  a  mistake :  tome  ttrnnge  miniirision.  iL  123 ;  Qf  thy 
iai»2>ri»ioa  nival  ptrforce  entve,  iL  294 ;  Miiprition  in  the  highett 
degree,  iii.  336  ;  Either  envy,  therefore,  or  miaprigion,  IT.  216. 

misproud,  Tioiouslj,  unjostifiably  proud,  t.  269. 

miss,  miebefaaTiour :  blamee  her  nim,  viii.  241. 

miss,  loss,  want :  a  heavy  min  of  thee,  iv.  286. 

miss,  to  do  without,  to  difpense  with :  We  cannot  ntita  7»m,  i.  18G. 

mlASingly,  iii.  462  :  se«  not«  t€,  vi.  618. 

mlsslTe,  a  messenger,  vii.  517 ;  mtttivet,  Tii.  14. 

mistaken  in't—Uf  tm-re  aomelhing,  **  That  he  were  something  dif- 
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ferant  bom  wh&t  h«  is  taken  or  tappooed  by  yon  to  be"  (Ualone), 
T.490. 

mlatempered,  ill-temp«rod,  wrathful,  iv.  62 ;  tL  390. 

mistMnk,  to  h&Tfi  wrong  thonghti  of,  to  think  ill  of,  to  misdeem, 
V.267;  miilAoKffAl,  Tii.  692. 

mistook  Mttk-Sad  he,  vi.  533 :  EipUinod  hy  Heftth,  "  Had  he  by 
mistake  thought  him  under  lees  obligationa  than  me ;"  by  othora, 
"Hod  be  miitaken  himwlf." 

jniatretSS,  the  small  ball  (or  Jaei,—Me  Snt  jack)  in  the  game  of 
bowls,  at  which  the  players  aim :  rub  on,  and  Uu  the  mittreu,  Ti.  49 ; 
■eo  ru&  on,  Ac. 

UistreSB  Sihia,  i.  311 ;  Mitira*  Atme  Page,  i.  346  :  Eren  in  the 
b^inning  of  the  last  century  it  waa  coatomaiy  to  s^le  aa  an- 
married  lady  MUtrett. 

SUlstmstftil  mood — SoTMy  Borne  wood  to  be  regarded  with  oom' 
tmst,  Tiii.  266. 

mo,  more,  ii.  98;  Tiii.  329. 

mobled,  maffled  or  covered  ep  abont  the  head,  to.  144  (thrice). 

^Odel,  an  image,  a  representation  :  Irring  forth  thU  counterfeit  model 
("  representation  of  a  soldier,"  Malone),  iii.  264;  model  of  con- 
founded royalty,  iv.  76  ;  the  model  of  thyfalher't  life,  iv.  Ill  ;  Ah, 
tiiott,  the  model  where  old  Tray  did  ttand  ("Thon  mined  majesty, 
that  reaemblest  the  desolated  waste  where  Troy  once  stood,"  Ua- 
lone).  It.  166 ;  The  model  of  our  chatte  loves,  t.  653. 

model  of  the  barren  earth  Which  terve*  at  patte  and  cooer  to  our  hones 
— That  »maU,  iv.  14G  :  According  to  Itlalone,  "  The  King  means  to 
say,  that  the  earth  placed  npon  the  body  aesamea  its  form ;"  ac- 
cording to  Douce,  model  "  seems  to  mean  in  this  place  a  measore, 
portion,  or  quantity," 

modeni,  trite,  ordinary,  common  :  modern  intlanees,  iii.  34;  modern 
eenturt,  iii.  55  ;  modem  and  familiar,  iii.  230 ;  modem  grace,  iii.  282 
(see  note  114,  iii.  320} ;  modern  invocation,  iv.  42  ;  modem  lamen- 
tation, vi.  436  ;  modem  ecilaty,  yii.  58 ;  poor  likelihooda  Of  modem 
teeming  ("  weak  show  of  slight  appearance,"  JoBNSON),  vii.  367 ; 
modern  friends,  viL  692  ;  a  modem  quill,  viii.  390. 

("Per  modo  tntto  taor  del  inodem'  aeo."  Dante,  Pur;,  ivi. 43; 

where  Biagioli  remarks,  "  ModerTto,  s'  nsa  qui  in  sense  di  ordi- 

m.OdQ8t  m  exception — Hoto,  "  How  diffident  and  decent  in  making 

objections"  (Johnson),  it,  445. 
moddSty,  moderation :  Jf  it  be  hvibanded  teith  nodettg,  iii.  107 ; 

Win  ttraying  touU  with  modetty  again,  v.  564;  lam  doubtful  of 

pour  modeatiee,  iii.  108. 
Vodo,  Tii.  302,  314 :  Is  the  first  passage  of  onr  text,  according  to 
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wb&t  Heemg  to  be  a  qnotstion,  Modo  is  snotibeF  tmine  for  "the 
prince  of  darkiie«B ;"  in  the  mcond  be  is  described  hs  the  fiend  "  of 
murder ;"  and  ia  Haranet's  Declaration  of  egregious  Popish  Itapo$- 
tvres,  1603,  a  book  which  Shakespeare  appeara  to  have  luad  for  the' 
names  of  aeveral  fiends  in  King  Lear,  we  find  "Modu,  UB[istor] 
UaynieB  deaill,  wu  a  graiind  Commaunder,  Hnster-maister  oner 
the  Captaines  of  the  ienen  deadly  ainnes,"  p.  46  ;  "  Modu  the  Qene- 
rallof  8tjx,"p.  54,  &c. 
moiety,  a  portion,  a  ahare  :  my  moiety,  north  from  Burbm  here,  iv. 
249 ;  a  moiety  competent,  Tii.  106  ;  neither  can  make  choice  of  other's 
moiety,  viL  249  ;  a  mperfiuous  moiety,  viii.  283 ;  The  clear  eye's 
moietij,  viii.  372. 
moist  star— The,  The  moon,  vii.  106, 

mold'nrarp  o'nd  the  ant,  &ts.—0/  the,  iv.  250 :  Moldtoarp  ia  "  mole :" 
"  So  Holinshed,  for  he  waa  Shakespeare's  anthoiitj ;  '  This  [the 
division  of  the  realm  between  Mortimer,  Glendower,  and  Percy^f 
was  done  [as  some  have  aayde)  through  a  foolish  credite  given  to 
a  vaine  prophecie,  as  though  King  Henry  waa  the  molde-iearper 
cursed  of  Ood'a  owne  month,  and  they  three  were  the  dragon,  the 
lion,  and  the  trolfe,  which  should  divide  this  realm  between  them" 
(Malose)  :  And  see  the  l^end  of  Glendovr,  st,  23,  vol,  ii.  p.  71,  of 
the  Mirror  for  Magittrales,  ed.  Haslewood. 
molliflcatlon/or  your  giant— Some :  see  giant — Some,  &0. 
mome,  a  blockhead,  u.  22. 

momentany,  lasting  for  a  moment,  momentary,  ii  269. 
If  onarcllO,  ii.  190 :  The  nick -name  of  an  Italian  (not,  I  believe, 
of  an  Enghshman,  as  Hares  atates  in  his  Gloss.,  mialed  by  an  error 
of  Steevena  to  be  noticed  preaently),  who  attracted  a  great  deal  of 
attention,  and  is  very  frequently  mentioned  by  English  writers  of 
the  time.    This  crack-brained  penonage,  it  appears,  lived  abont 
the  coort,  asserted  that  he  was  the  sovereign  of  the  world,  and 
(like  Thra^lans— or  Thraayllua— see  Atheneens,  B.  xii.  sect.  81) 
fancied  that  all  the  ahips  which  came  into  port  belonged  to  him. 
That  he  was  dead  in  1580  is  shown  by  the  following  lines  in 
Ohurchyard'a  Chance,  which  was  published  during  that  year ; 
"  The  Fhantasticall  Monarches  Epitaphe. 
lliODgh  Dant  be  dedde,  and  Marrot  lies  in  grane, 

And  Petrarks  sprite  bee  mounted  past  our  veirc, 
Yet  BOme  doe  line  (that  poets  bmnonni  hane) 

To  keepe  old  conrae  nitb  vains  of  Teiaea  newe ; 
WhoBe  penna  are  pieet  to  paint  out  p«ople  plaine. 
That  els  a  aleepe  in  silence  ahonld  remaine : 
Come,  poore  old  man,  that  boue  the  JUanoriti  name, 
Thyne  epitaphe  ahall  here  aet  torthe  thy  tame. 
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ThywitU  iTonld  leem  to  sea  Uiroogh  peaoa  and  inrn, 
Thy  tatmtjng  tong  was  pleasuit,  Bh&rpe,  and  sore  ; 
And  though  tbj  pride  and  pompa  was  someirhat  voinc. 
The  Monarcke  had  a  deepe  discoartiTiig  breine ; 
Alone  with  freend  be  conld  of  wonders  treate, 
In  pnblicke  place  prononnoe  a  aentenoe  greate : 

Ho  matche  for  foolea,  if  wisemen  were  in  place ; 

No  mate  at  meale  to  nt  with  common  sort ; 
Both  gnne  of  looka  and  fatherlike  ot  face, 

Of  jodgement  qnicke,  of  comely  forme  and  pert ; 
Most  bent  to  woids  on  bjc  and  aolempDe  dales ; 
Of  diet  fine,  and  daintie  diaerae  waiee ; 
And  well  diaposde,  it  prince  did  pleasnre  take 
At  any  mirthe  that  he,  poore  man,  eonld  make. 
On  gallant  robes  hie  greatest  gloria  stood, 

Yet  garmenta  bars  conld  nerer  dannt  bis  minde ; 
He  (eaid  no  state,  nor  caerd  for  worldly  good. 

Held  eche  thyng  bght  as  tethers  in  the  winde : 
And  still  he  saied,  tbs  strong  tbrasts  weaka  to  wall, 
When  sword  bore  swaie,  the  MoJiarke  ehonld  hare  all; 
The  man  of  mi^^t  at  length  shall  Maaarkt  bee, 
And  greataat  strength  shall  make  the  feeble  flee. 

When  Btranngera  came  in  presence  any  wheare, 

Strannge  was  the  talke  the  Manarke  nttred  than ; 
He  bad  a  voioe  could  thonder  throngh  the  eare. 

And  speake  mntche  like  a  merry  CbiiBtmaa  man ; 
Bnt  sure  small  mirthe  hia  matter  harped  on. 
His  forme  of  life  who  litta  to  look  npon. 
Did  shewe  some  witte,  thon^  lollie  f  adda  his  will : 
The  man  is  dedde,  yet  Mimark*  Uneth  still."  p.  T. 

I  will  now  point  out  the  miBtake  of  SteeTsna,  vliioh  I  havs  abore 
lefsRed  to.  He  says  ;  "  In  Nash'e  Rave  with  yon  to  Saffron-  Wal- 
den,  Ac.,  I696[6],  I  meet  with  the  same  allosion  [i.e.  an  aUouon 
to  Monorcho]  :  '  but  uotr  he  waa  an  insnltiug  monaroh,  above  Jfon- 
areho  the  Italian,  who  ware  crownea  in  hia  shoes,  and  quite  te- 
nonnoad  hia  natural  English  acceats  and  geetoiee,  and  wreated 
himself  wholly  to  the  Italian  pnnctilica,'  Ao."  Bat  the  complete 
passaf^  of  Nash's  very  powecfol  and  meet  am  using  attack  on  Ga- 
briel Hnrrey  runs  thus ;  "  — ^  it  pleased  her  Highnes  [Qneen  Elisa- 
beth] to  say  (as  in  my  former  Booke  I  hane  cyted)  that  he  [Gat^iel 
Harr^]  lookt  something  like  an  Italian.  No  other  incitement 
he  needed  to  ronze  hia  plumes,  pricke  Tp  his  eares,  and  run  aw»y 
with  the  bridle  betwixt  his  teeth,  and  take  it  vpon  him ;  (of  his 
owne  originall  ingrafted  disposition  theretoo  he  wanting  no  aptneg) 
but  now  he  was  an  insulting  Monaroh  aboue  Sfonarcha  the  Italian, 
that  ware  ctownet  on  his  shooea  ;  and  quite  renonnst  his  natnrali 
•KiigiirJi  accents  &  gesttuea,  and  wreated  hitnsalfe  wholy  to  the 
ItaHan  pnntilioB,  speaking  our  homely  Band  tongue  strangely," 
Ac  Sig.  M  2,  ed.  1596.  Surely,  it  is  manifest  that  the  latter  part  of 
Uie  preceding  quotation, "  and  quite  renoonsthia  naturall  En^iab," 
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&0.,  letmt  to  Oabriel  Harrey,  and  not,  u  Steeraiu  mppooed,  to 
Uonarcho. 

Tliose  commentatoiB  ftre  qnite  miatakea  who  fuioj  that  thore 
IB  an  allnson  to  the  penoa  jost  deicTibed  when,  in  AWt  welt  that 
eruU  tmll,  iiL  209,  Helen  uys,  "And  yo«,  monareh /"—tridok  u 
merely  k  sportive  rejoinder  to  the  Balntation  of  Parolles,  "  Save 
yon,  fail  queen/"  See  note  41  on  TkeMerekant  of  F«iuee,iL421. 

Taongrel  be«/-v)itUd  lord/—Thoa,  Ti.  27:  "He  calls  Ajax  motyrel 
on  aoooDlit  of  his  father's  being  a  Grecian  and  his  mother  a  Tn^an. 
See  Hector's  speech  to  Ajax  in  act  ir.  bc.  fi,  '  Thon  art,  great  lord, 
myfother's  Bister's  son,' Ac"  (Malome). 

mOUk — 7^e  king,  I  fear,  itpoiion'd  by  a,  iv.  73 :  This  circumitancA 
Shakeepeara  found  in  Uie  old  play,  Tht  Ttvubleaome  Raigne  oflohn, 
Ac  (see  roL  ir.  3] :  "  Not  one  of  the  historians  who  wrote  within 
sixty  years  after  Uie  death  of  King  John  mentions  this  very  im- 
probable story.  The  tale  is,  that  a  monk,  to  revenge  hinuelf  on 
the  king  for  a  ayin^  at  which  he  took  offence,  poisoned  a  cnp  of 
ale,  and  hanng  brongbt  it  to  his  majesty,  drank  some  of  it  him- 
self, to  indnc*  the  king  to  taste  it,  and  soon  afterwards  expired. 
Thomas  Wykes  is  the  first  who  relates  it  in  bis  Chronicle  as  a 
r&port.  According  to  the  best  accoanU,  John  died  at  Newark,  of 
a  fever"  (Halone)  ;  "  The  incident  aoawered  the  Protestant  pur- 
pose of  Bishop  Bale  too  well  for  him  not  to  employ  it  in  bis 
Kynge  Johan,  where  the  monk  approaches  tbe  king  with  the  poison 
nnder  the  all^ortcal  character  of  OissiittDlation.  See  tbe  Camden 
Society's  edit  1838,  p.  80"  (Collier]. 

Uonmoutll  eapt,  iv.  489 :  Malone  observes  that  Mormovth  caps 
were  formerly  mnch  worn,  and  particularly  by  soldiers ;  and  be 
cites  from  Fuller  (Worthiei  of  WaUi,  p.  50),  "  The  best  cape  were 
formerly  made  at  Honmonth,  where  the  Capper*'  chapel  doth  still 
remain." 

inOllOpoly  out,  thty  vxmld  have  part  on't—If  Ihada,-ru.  267 :  "  A 
satire  on  the  gross  abuses  of  monopolies  at  that  time ;  and  tbe 
corruption  and  avarice  of  tbe  courtiers,  who  commonly  went  shares 
with  the  patentee"  (Warbubton)  :  "  But  Uie  real  meaning  appears 
to  be,  that  'lords  and  great  men,'  'and  ladies  too,'  were  all  so 
determinat«ly  bent  on  playing  the  fool,  that,  although  the  jester 
might  have  a  monopoly  for  folly  out, — that  is,  in  force  and  extant, 
— yet  tbey  would  insist  upon  participating  in  the  exercise  of  hia 
privilege"  (Staunton). 

monster,  to  make  monstrous,  "  to  pnt  out  of  the  common  order  of 
things"  (Johnson's  Diet.) :  montler'il,  vi.  169  ;  momtere,  vii.  255. 

montant,  the  abbreviation  of  montotito,  a  fencing-term  ("  Hontant 
....  on  upright  blovi  or  thnigt."  Cotgtave's  Fr.  and  EngL  Diet.'),  L 
373. 

UoutantO — Signior,  a  name  given  in  jest  by  Beatrice  to  Benedick, 
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and  imptyiiig  that  he  wu  a  gteat  fuoer,  iL  76 :  Ma  pwoeding 

month's  mitid  to  them — /  $ee  you  Aav«  a,  i.  270  :  Ba;  givM,  "  To 
have  a  month's  mind  to  a  thing,"  and  adds,  "  In  andent  villx  we 
find  often  mention  of  a  month's  mind,  and  also  of  a  yeai'i  mind, 
and  s  week'i  mind :  thej  yrtm  leaser  funeral  solemnitiee  appointed 
hy  the  deoewed  at  tlioee  times,  for  the  remembrance  of  him."  Pro- 
verb*, p.  202,  ed.  1768;  "  It  allndea  to  the  mind  or  remembrance  d&ye 
at  oat  Popish  ancaaton.  Fenons  in  their  wills  often  directed  that 
in  a  month,  or  any  other  qi«cific  time  from  the  day  of  their  de- 
cease, some  solemn  office  for  the  rqxMe  of  their  aonk,  as  a  mass 
or  dirge,  should  be  pwformed  in  the  parish  chnrch,  with  a  snitable 
charity  or  benevolence  on  the  occasion"  (DorcB)  :  "3ui  month's- 
mind  is  much  more  oommonlj  osed  [as  in  the  present  passage  of 
Siakespeare],  and  is  not  yet  qnita  disosad,  in  the  senM  of  '  an 
eager  deaire,  or  longing.' .  . .  Bome  other  explanation  of  the  phrase, 
in  the  latter  sense,  must  therefore  be  required;  and  it  seems 
to  have  becm  well  supplied  by  the  ingenious  conjecture  of  a  gen- 
tleman, who  published  a  few  detached  remarks  on  Bhake^»eare, 
John  Croft,  Esq-,  of  Yotk.  He  explains  it  to  allude  to  '  a  loomtm't 
longing ;  which,'  he  says,  '  usually  takes  place  (or  oommencea,  at 
least)  in  the  firet  month  of  pregnancy.'  Sem.  p.  2.  Unfortunately 
he  gives  no  authority  for  it,  and  I  have  endeavoured  in  vain  to 
find  it,  in  that  mode  of  application.  Tet  it  accords  so  perfectly 
with  this  second  sense,  that  I  have  no  doubt  of  its  being  the  tme 
explanation"  [?].  Naree's  Qlou. 

monttl  to  bleed— No,  iv.  109  :  "Bicbard  alludes  to  the  ■lmniin«  of 
the  time,  where  particolar  seasons  were  pointed  out  as  the  most 
proper  time  for  being  bled"  (Ualone). 

mood,  anger:  Who,  in  my  mood,  I etabb'd,  i.  305. 

moody,  melancholy :  mutic,  moody  food,  vii.  524. 

moon-calf,  a  false  conception,  or  a  fcetus  imperfectly  formed,  in 
oonaequence,  as  was  supposed,  of  the  influence  of  the  moon, — a 
monster,  i.  205  (three  times),  211  (twice)  :  "  The  beat  account  of 
this  fabulous  substance  may  be  found  in  Drayton's  poem  with 
that  title"  (OODCB). 

mooniBh,  variable,  inconstant,  iii.  46. 

moon's  m«n — The,  iv.  211:  "Uoonee  men.  Brigand*."  Golgrave's 
Fr.  and  Engl.  Did. 

nlOOnBhine — A  top  a'  the :  see  top  o'  the,  &c. 

Sloor-dltoh — The  melancholy  of,  iv.  212;  On  the  word  "Moor- 
ditch,"  in  his  reprint  of  Dekker'a  GhilT*  Hornbook,  Kott  writes  aa 
lollowB ;  "  The  ground  that  has  of  late  years  been  called  Moor- 
field*,  together  with  the  adjoining  manor  of  Finsbory  or  Fena> 
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buy,  extending  u  £u  u  Hoxton,  ww  in  the  fourteenth  centoty 
one  continued  marsh,  paswble  oul^  by  nide  cKasemyB  here  &nd 
there  raiaed  upon  it.  Moorfitld$,  ia  the  time  of  £dw«n3  II.  let  bot 
for  four  marks  per  annnm,  a  anm  then  equal  in  Talne  to  dx  pounds 
sterling.  In  1414,  a  poatem  gate,  called  Sloorgate,  was  opened 
in  London  Wall,  by  Sir  ThomnH  Fanooner,  mayor,  affording  freer 
aocew  to  the  ci^  for  anch  as  crossed  the  Moor;  and  water-conrses 
from  it  were  begun.  In  1511,  regalar  dikes,  and  bridges  of  com' 
mnnication  over  them,  were  made  for  more  effectnally  draining 
this  fennj  tract,  during  the  majoraltj  of  Robert  Atchelf ;  irbich 
draining  was  gradnally  [oooeeded  upon  for  about  a  century,  tiU,  in 
Decker's  day,  it  would  appear  that  the  waters  were  collected  in  one 
great  dilch.  In  1614,  it  was  to  a  certain  degree  levelled,  and  laid 
out  into  walks.  In  1732,  car  between  that  and  1740,  its  level  was 
perfected,  and  the  walks  planted  wi&  elms.  After  this,  the  spot 
was  for  years  neglected,  and  Moorfieldt  became  an  assemblage  of 
petfy  shops,  particularly  bookaellerg',  and  of  ironmongers'  Stalk ; 
tin,  in  the  year  1790,  the  handaome  square  of  Finsbury  oCKnpleated 
arose  upon  its  site."  p.  48. 

Moorflelda  to  mutter  in  f—Ii  (hit,  v.  568 :  "  The  tnun-banda  of  the 
dty  were  exercised  in  Moorfields"  (Jobnbon). 

mop,  a  grimace  :  vnth  mop  and  ntoio,  i.  219  (The  word  mop  ia  often 
found  in  ooDJunction  with  mow,  q.  v. :  so  in  Copley's  Fig/or  For- 
tune, 1596 ; 


mopping,  grimaung,  viL  3U. 

moral,  a  latent  meaning :  yon  have  $ome  moral  in  thi*  BtMdktvt, 
iL  116 ;  iht  mea/aing  or  moral  of  hit  tigjit  and  tokena,  iii.  166 ;  Thii 
moral  tie*  me  over  to  time  ("  the  application  of  this  fable  ties  me," 
&C.  Johnsok),  iv.  606  \  the  moral  tjfmy  wit,  vi.  70. 

morslize :  /  pray  {kee,  TnoralixE  (expound,  interpret  the  latent 
meaning  of}  Aem,  iii.  166 ;  /  moralize  tao  meaninga  iti  one  vxrd 
("signifiee  either '  extract  the  double  and  latent  meaning  of  one 
word  or  sentence,'  or  '  oovch  two  meanings  under  one  word  or  sen- 
tence' ....  The  word  which  Richard  uses  in  a  double  sense  is  lite, 
which  in  his  former  speech  he  had  used  literally,  and  in  the  present 
is  used  metBphorieal]y,"llALONE),  \.  394  ;  thou,  hear'tt  me  moralize 
("comment,"  MALOHE),viii.  263  ;  Nor  could  she  moraliie  hU  (canton 
light  ("interpret,  investigate  the  latent  meaning  of  bis  wanton 
looks,"MALONE),viii.  290. 

Mordake  the  earl  of  Fife  and  eldeit  ion  To  beaten  Dovglat,  iv.  209: 
see  note  7,  iv.  290. 

more,  greater :  a  more  requital,  iv.  13  ;  To  he  more  prince,  iv.  46 ;  a 
more  rfjoidng,  viii.  296. 
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more  and  Itu,  great  and  bduU  :  The  more  and  lui  cams  in,  iv.  271 ; 
more  and  lev  ihflotk,  iv,  320 ;  more  and  lew  have  given  kim  the 
neoll,  vil  66 ;  ore  foo'rf  o/nwre  attd  Uti,  viii.  397. 

more  tacit  to  the  mill,  «  proverbUl  expresaioii,  ii.  199, 

MorlBOO,  B  morris- danoer,  v.  152. 

Morning:' B  love—The,  ii  302  :  Moat  probably  OephalM  is  meant 

morriB-pike,  a  Moorish  pike  ("  which  was  very  common  in  th« 
16th  century.  See  Grose's  History  of  the  Englkh  Army,  vol.  L 
p.  135,"  Douce),  ii.  36. 

mort  0*  the  deer— The,  The  death  of  the  deer,— the  notes  od  the  horn 
which  were  usually  blown  at  the  death  of  the  deer,  iii.  424. 

mortal,  deadly,  mnrderons:  This  neuit  U  mortal  to  Ike  qu«en,  iii. 
454;  The  mortal  vxrm,  t.  160;  the  mortal  fortune  of  the  field,  V. 
260 ;  The  mortal  gate  ("  The  gate  that  wu  made  the  scene  of 
death,"  Johnson)  of  the  city,  ti.  170 ;  you  gpirite  That  tetvl  on 
mortal  ihoaghta,  Tii.  16  ;  mortal  murderi,  vii.  41  (see  note  65,  vii 
86) ;  the  niortal  tword,  vii.  63  ;  Their  mortal  natures,  viL  397  ;  you 
mortal  engine*,  vii  426 1  Woald  be  even  ^aortal  to  me,  vii.  679 ;  The 
mortal  huge,  vii.  713 ;  a  mortal  hUcher,  viiL  259  ;  Ihy  mortal  vigour, 
TiiL271. 

mortal,  "exceeding,  very"  (Craven  Dialect}  :  at  all  it  mortal  in 
nalare,  to  it  all  nature  in  love  mortal  ta  folly  ("  abonnding  in  folly," 
JoHHHON,  "  extremely  foolish,"  Oaldecott),  iii  26. 

mortal  tii«(rtti»«nte — The :  see  (reniut,  &c 

mortal -Staring  war,  v.  445 :  see  note  104,  T.  473. 

mortified,  dead  to  the  world,  ascetic :  Damaith  it  mortified,  ii.  164  ; 
the  mortified  m<tn,  TiL  63. 

Mortimer,  brought-in  in  a  chair  by  (too  keepers — Enter,  t.  33  :  "  It 
ifl  objected  that  Shakespeare  [the  unknown  author  of  the  present 
pUy]  has  varied  from  the  truth  of  history,  to  introduce  this 
scene  between  Mortimer  and  Biclurd  Plantagenet ;  as  the  former 
served  under  Henry  Y.  in  1422,  and  died  tmconfined  in  Ireland,  in 
1424.  In  the  third  year  of  Henry  the  Sixth,  1425,  and  during  the 
time  that  Peter  Duke  of  Coimbra  was  entertained  in  London, 
'  Edmonde  Hortimer  (says  Hall)  the  last  erle  of  Maiche  of  that 
name  (mhich  long  tynui  had  bene  retlraynedfrom  liys  liberty,  and 
fynally  waxed  lame)  diweased  without  yssue,  whose  inheritance 
descended  to  lord  Bichard  Plantagenet,'  Ac  Holinshed  has  the 
same  words ;  and  these  authorities,  though  the  fact  be  other- 
wise, are  sufficient  to  prove  that  EQiakeepeare,  or  whoever  was  Uie 
author  of  the  play,  did  not  intentionally  vary  from  the  truth  of 
history  to  introduce  the  present  scene.  The  historian  doee  not, 
indeed,  expressly  say  that  the  Earl  of  March  died  in  Uie  Totoer; 
bnt  one  cannot  reasonably  sappose  that  he  meant  to  relate  an 
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event  wbicli  he  knew  bad  happened  to  a/r««  man  in  trdand,  u 
happetdng  to  ft  pritoner  during  tho  time  that  a  paitioolu  penoa 
was  in  London.  Bnt,  wherever  he  meant  to  U7  the  eoene  of  UorU- 
mer'a  death,  it  is  clear  that  the  author  of  thia  play  nndentood  him 
as  repreMntiiig  it  to  have  happened  in  a  London  priion ;  an  idea, 
if  indeed  hia  woida  will  bear  anj  other  conatraction,  a  preceding 
pauage  may  aerve  to  corroborate :  '  The  erie  of  Uarch  (he  baa 
observed)  was  ever  kepU  in  the  cowle  under  sach  a  Iceper  tliat  be 
could  neitber  doo  or  attempts  any  thjng  agaynste  the  kyng  wyth- 
ont  his  knowledge,  and  dyed  without  iHsne'"  (BiTSOii):  "The 
error  concerning  Edmond  Mortimer,  brother-in-law  to  Richard 
Earl  of  Cambridge,  having  been  '  kept  in  captivity  nntill  he  died,' 
eeeniB  to  have  'arisen  from  the  Legend  of  Richard  Plantagenet, 
Duke  of  Yorke,  in  The  Mirrour/or  Hagittrates,  1675,  where  the 
following  linea  are  found ; 

led  hia  crael  path, 

"SCO. 

(Malonb)  :  "It  is  presomed  that  the  person  intended  ia  Edmund, 
last  Earl  of  Uarcb,  and  Shakspaaie  [the  unknown  antbor  of  the 
present  play]  was  led  by  Holinshed  into  tbe  mistake  of  ""afcing 
him  a  prisoner.  He  had,  on  the  contrary,  been  favoured  by  Henry 
the  Fifth,  and,  though  be  waa  ao  far  implicated  in  the  treason  of 
Cambridge,  Scrope,  and  Orey,  ....  as  to  have  received  a  pardon 
from  the  king,  ho  was  summoned  as  one  of  the  judges  to  whom 
the  cases  of  Cambridge  and  Scrope  (being  peers)  were  referred ; 
and  there  is  no  notice  of  his  being  again  under  anspiraon,  or  oat 
of  favour,  in  the  last  reign  or  in  the  present  He  died  in  Uie  year 
1424  or  1425,  not  in  tbe  Tower,  but  in  Ireland  [He  "died  of  the 
plague  in  bis  castle  at  Trim  in  January  1424-5,"  Malohe]  :  There 
is  another  mistake  in  making  him  an  old  man  ;  he  died  at  the  age 
of  twenty -fonr,  or  thereabouts."  Conrtenay'a  Comment,  on  tA«  Hitt. 
Piayt  o/Shaktpeare,  voL  L  p.  246  ;  from  which  work  other  instances 
of  the  violation  of  history  in  this  play  might  be  cited. 

Mortlzaer  ofScotland^Lord,  iv.  257:  A  mistake;  Shakespeare 
meant  Lord  March  of  Scotland  (George  Dmibar,  tenth  Earl  of 
Dunbar  and  March)  :  "  Our  author  had  a  reoollection  that  there 
was  in  these  wars  a  Scottish  lord  on  tbe  king's  aide,  who  bore  the 
same  title  with  the  English  family  on  tbe  rebel  aide  (one  being  tbe 
Earl  of  March  in  England,  tbe  other,  Earl  of  March  in  Scotland), 
but  his  memory  deceived  bim  aa  to  tbe  particular  name  whiob 
n  to  both.  He  took  it  to  be  Mortimer  instead  of  March" 

MS). 

Kortinxer.  Wor.  I  cannot  hlame  Mm:  loeu  he  not  proclaimed  By 
Richard  that  i»  dead  the  next  of  Mood  f~Trembling  evta  at  the  name 
nf,  iv.  219.:  "  Shakespeare  owes  to  Holinshed  bia  mistake  [tfote. 
Malone  and  others  have  fallen  into  the  same  error]  in  sup^msing 
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that  the  Edmimd  Mortimer,  wlio  wu  prisoner  uid  afterwords  son- 
in-law  to  Gleodower,  was  Edmund  Mortimer,  Earl  of  March,  whom 
King  Bichsrd  had  proclaimed  heir  to  the  crown,  and  who  was,  ac- 
cording to  hereditaiy  right,  now  entitled  to  it.  The  Earl  of  March 
was  at  this  time  a  child :  it  was  his  uncle.  Sir  Bdmund  Mortimer 
(second  son  of  the  first  Earl  of  March)  whose  adventuies  Shake- 
speare relates  and  misapplies. 

'  BoltpuT Did  Eins  Bichard,  then, 

Froclaim  my  brother,  Edmimd  Uortiiuer, 

Heir  to  the  crown  ? 

North.  He  did.'  [it.  319.] 

Hotepnr  oaQs  Mortimer  his  brother,  becanse  he  married  his  sister 
Elizabeth  [A  Uttle  before  he  calls  him  'm;-  wife's  brother']." 
Coortenar's  Comment,  on  the  Hist  Playi  of  Shakspeare,  vol.  i.  p.  9'2  : 
And  see  Kate,  &c. 

mortise,  a  hole  cat  in  one  piece  of  wood  fitted  to  receive  the  tenon 
or  oorrespondent  portion  of  another  piece,  viL  395. 

mortls'd,  joined  with  a  mortise,  vii.  164. 

mose  in  the  chine — Like  to,  iii.  144 :  "  Mose.  To  mose  in  the  chine,  a 
disorder  in  horses,  bj  some  called  mourning  in  the  chine."  Nares'a 
Glogg.:  "liss  oreillons.  The  Mampes,  or  mourning  of  the  Chine," 
Gotgrave's  Fr.  and  Engl.  Diet. 

most,  greatest :  reaohite  in  moH  exiremee,  v.  51 ;  With  moet  gladness, 
»ii.520. 

mot,  B  motto,  a  word,  a  senteuoe:  Tiii.  311. 

motlldr  loae  her  painting — Whoee,  "  Tho  creature,  not  of  natnre,but 
of  painting"  (Johnson  ;  whose  explanation  is  jeered  at  bj  Ur. 
Grant  White),  -rii.  680  :  see  note  96,  vii.  761. 

Ta.Q\ilieT eteelUupUnoardmyheaTt!  IZ>/tlerica]xusio — 0,how  tAt«,vii. 
285 :  Peroj  remarks  that  the  disease  called  the  mother,  of  hytterica 
pauio,  in  Shakespeare's  time,  was  not  thought  pecoliar  to  women 
onlf ;  and  that  probsblj  9iir  poet  derived  those  terms  txam  Hars- 
net's  Declaration  of  egregioua  Fopith  Impoataree,  1603  ;  which,  it 
would  appear,  furnished  him  with  the  names  of  certain  supposed 
Sends  mentioned  in  the  present  tragedj. 

motion,  a  puppet-show :  0  excellent  motion  I  0  exceeding  puppet ! 
Noviwill  he  interpret  to  Aer("  Speed  means  to  sa7,Whatafinej>up- 
pet-shoui  shall  we  have  now  I  Here  is  the  principal  pu2>pel,  to  whom 
mj  master  will  be  the  interpreter.  The  master  of  the  puppet-ihov;, 
or  the  person  appointed  bj  him  to  speak  for  his  mock  actors,  was, 
in  Shakespeare's  time,  frequently  denominated  the  interpreter  to 
the  puppett"  (Malonb),  i.  276;  a  motion  of  the  Frodigal  Son,  iii. 
465  (Fielding,  in  his  Jonathan  Wild,  sajs  that  the  master  of  a 
puppet-show  "  wisely  keeps  out  of  sight ;  for  should  he  once  appear, 
tiiB  whole  motion  would  be  at  an  end."  Book  iii.  ch.  xL). 
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motion,  A  poppet :  a  motion  angenerative,  L  486  (Bo  in  Bwift'a  Oda 

to  Sir  William  Temple, 

"  As  in  &  theatre  the  ignorant  try, 
Becanae  the  oordi  escape  tfaar  e;e. 
Wonder  to  see  the  motuMt  ftj"). 
motion—/  ise  it  in  my,  yii.  G23  :  see  note  60,  to.  607. 
motion— CjwSai'd  of,  "  Unitukkad  by  edit  or  Bolicitation,  of  which 

the  object  is  to  move  the  person  4ddie8ied"  (Malone  ;  rightly,  it 

would  Heem),  Ti.  648, 
motion  l~Well,-  »peak  on,  Tiii.  67:  Bee  note  ij6,  viiL  109. 
motions — Sincere,  "honest  indignation"  (Johsson),  "genoise  im- 

pulae  of  the  mind"  (Dodce),  t,  489, 
motive,  a  mover,  an  agent :  tny  maUve  and  helper  to  a  ktuband,  iiL 

270;  The  slavish  motive  of  recanting  fear,  iv.  110;  every  joint  and 

motive  ("part  that  contribates  to  motion,"  Johnsok)  of  her  body, 

vi.73;  mo(ii)e«o/more/(mcy,iii,282;  the  motivea  that  you  firat  went 

otif  (that  you  were  banished),  vi.  574. 
motley,  the  psrticolonred  dress  worn  by  domestic  fools  or  jeaten : 

Motiey't  the  only  wear,  iii  31 ;  a  motley  coal,  iii.  31 ;  v.  483 ;  Inveit 

me  ill  my  motley,  iii,  31 ;  /  toear  not  motlty  in  my  bndn,  iiL  336 ; 

The  one  in  motley,  vii.  267, 
motley,  a  domestic  fool  or  jeeter  (see  the  preceding  article) :  Will 

you  be  married,  motley  f  iii.  48;  made  myself  a  motley  to  the  viae, 

viu.404. 
jnotley  fool,  a  fool  wearing  motley,  iii.  30  (twice). 

motley -minded,  foolish,  iii.  73. 

mought,  might,  v.  310. 

monld — Men  of,  "Men  of  earth,  poor  mortal  men"  (Johnson),  iv. 
451 :  The  expression  is  common  in  our  early  poetry ;  and  Mr.  Grant 
White  is  altogether  mistaken  when  he  says  that  "a  man  of  mould 
is  a  man  of  large  frame,  and  so  of  strength,  of  prowess"  (Compare 
True  ThomoM,  and  the  Queen  of  Elf  land, 

"  Man  o/molde,  thn  wHt  me  marra." 

Jamieeon's  Popular  Balladi,  &o.  vol.  ii.  p.  IS : 

and  a  comparatively  modem  poem, 

"  0}Ha  qnesta  non  i  da  un  uom  di  terra," 

Fortignerrs's  Rieciardetto,  C.  ii,  st.  IS). 
Mount— TA«,  Mount  Miaenam,  vii.  524, 
mountant,  mountii^,  rising  on  high  (Fr.  moataal,  an  heraJdio 

torm) :  Hold  up,  you  slutt,  Tour  apront  mauntanl,  vL  554, 
mouse,  formerly  a  common  term  of  endearment :   What't  your  dark 
meaning,  mouee,  qftkU  light  wordf  ii.  211 ;  my  mouse  ofvirbte,  iiL 
336 ;  eofi  you  kit  tnouee,  viL  172. 
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moiue,  to  tear  in  pieces,  to  deronr  (u  a.  cat  does  a  ihoqm)  :  WM 
mouied,  lion,  il.  319 ;  mounng  thefiah  of  mm,  \y.  22. 

mouse,  to  fannt  for  mice :  a  motuing  owl,  vli.  30. 

mOlUie-lllUlt  in  your  time — Tou  have  been  a,  vi.  45G :  "  Moate-hunL 
A  hunter  of  mice ;  bat  evidentl;  said  bj  Lady  Capnlet  vith  aUu- 
mon  to  a  different  object  of  porsnit ;  anch  aa  is  called  mouee  [we 

fiist  motite]  onlj  in  playful  endearment The  comm«ntaton 

aay  that  in  some  ooonties  a  weaael  is  called  a  moute-hunt.  It  ma; 
be  M ;  bnt  it  is  little  to  the  pnrpose  of  that  passage."  Nares's  Gloie. : 
"  Moiue-hurU,iht  stoat;  the  smaUent  animal  of  the  veaael  tribe,  and 
punning  the  smallest  prey.  This  explains  a  passage  in  Sh.  Rotnto 
imd  Juliet,  in  which  Lady  Capulet  calls  her  husband  a  '  moiue-huat,' 
and  be  ezdainu,  a  'jealous  hood !'  It  is  the  same  sense  in  which 
Cassio,  in  Olltello,  calls  Bianca  a  '  fitchew,'  that  is,  a  polecat.  AU 
animals  of  that  genns  are  said  to  have  the  game  propennty,  on 
which  it  is  not  necessary  to  be  more  particulai."  Forby's  Vocah.  of 
Ea»t  Aaglia;  " Moute-Hunl.  A  sort  of  weasel  or  pole-cat.  It  is 
found  in  oom-stacks  and  stack-yards,  and  ia  legs  angrily  looked  on 
than  others  of  that  tribe,  as  the  farmers  think  ita  chief  food  and 
game  are  mice  (or  meece  as  we  call  them),  and  not  poultry.  It  is 
a  small  ipedes,  brown  on  the  back,  the  belly  white,"  Ao.  Hoor's 
Suffolk  Word»,  &6.  (Hilton,  too,  uses  the  word  metaphorically; 
"  AlthoDgh  I  know  many  of  those  that  pretend  to  be  great  Babbies 
in  these  stndiee,  haTe  scarce  saluted  them  from  the  strings  and  the 
title-page ;  or,  to  give  'em  more,  have  bin  bat  the  Ferrets  and 
Jfoiii-Aunto  of  an  Index,"  &c.  Of  Reformation  in  Englaml,  Ao.  B.  i. 
Prate  Works,  vol.  L  p.  261,  ed.  Amst.  1698,  folio). 

mOVSd,  be  moved — Be,  "  Have  compassion  on  me,  though  jour  mis- 
trees  has  none  on  yon"  (Ualone),  i.  277. 

mov,  a  wry  month,  a  distorted  face,  i.  219;  mowe,  i.  217;  vii.  141, 
652. 

mow,  to  make  months,  i.  202 ;  momng,  vii.  314. 

m.Oy  shall  not  sent;  I  mil  have  forty  moyt,  iv.  483;  ii  that  a  ton  of 
moj/t  T  iv.  484 :  "  Dr.  Johnson  says  that '  [here]  moy  is  a  piece  of 
money,  whence  moi-d'or  or  moi  of  gold.'  Bnt  where  had  the  doctor 
made  this  discovery  ?  His  etymology  of  moitlor  is  certainly  in- 
correct. Moidore  it,  an  English  corruption  of  the  Fortngueae  moedu 
d'ouTo,  Le.  money  of  gold;  but  there  were  no  moidorea  in  the  time 
of  Shakespeare.  We  are  therefore  still  to  seek  for  ^stol's  mog. 
Now  a  mof/oe  or  jnoy  was  a  measure  of  com ;  in  French  muy  or 
muid,  lAt.  modittt,  a  bushel.  It  appears  that  27  moys  were  eqoal 
to  a  last  or  two  tons.  To  ondentend  this  more  fully,  the  curiooa 
reader  may  conaolt  Halyne'e  Lex  Mercaloria,  1622,  p.  46,  and  Ro- 
berta's Marchanl'e  Hap  ({f  Comneree,  1638,  chap,  272"  (Douc£). 

muoh,  an  ironical  exprenSon  of  contempt  and  denial:  u>t<&  ttoojxnnO 
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on  your  shoulderf  mucA  /  ir.  344 ;  you  mov'd  me  mvch.  Apenu 
Much  !  vi.  618. 

much.,  the  same  espmsioii  used  adjecttTely :  mvch  Orlando  I  (no 
Orlando  at  ill!),  iii.  60  (Compare  "  Tes,  miicS  reskewe,  raucft  hdpe, 
much  Dametas."  Day's  Ih  of  GvU,  sig.  c  3,  ed.  1606). 

mufflsr,  a  sort  of  wrapper,  worn  by  women,  whioli  genenllj  ooTcred 
the  month  and  chin,  bnt  Bometimea  almost  the  whole  face,  i  397, 
400;  iY.460. 

muleters,  mnleteen,  v.  44 ;  vii.  54S. 

mulled,  Ti.  212 :  sea  note  195,  tL  267. 

ZnUIU  ....  budget,  i.  409  (twice),  416 :  Mumhudget  was  a  cant  term 
implying  silence  and  aecrepy :  "  To  play  at  mnmbndget.  Demmrer 
court,  ne  aonner  mot"  Cotgrave'a Fr.  and  Engl.  Diet. 

mununy,  a  preparation,  for  magical  purposes,  made  from  dead 
bodies ;  Witchtii'  mummy,  TiL  46 ;  mummy  which  the  tkilfid  Coti- 
tem'd  of  maidens'  heart*,  yiL  432  (On  the  second  of  these  passages 
Steevens  has  a  note  about  "the  balsamic  liquor  nmning  from 
mummies,"  ftc.,  which  seems  irrelerant  to  the  text). 

mural,  a  wall  ("  properly  an  adjective,"  KalliwGll),  ii.  317. 

murdering -pieoC,  viL  182:  "A  murdenng-piece  or  rnvrdtrer 
was  a  small  piece  of  artillery ;  in  Fr.  meurlriere.  It  took  its  name 
&om  the  loopholes  and  embnunres  in  toweis  and  fortifications, 
which  were  so  called.  The  portholes  in  the  forecastle  of  a  abip 
were  also  thus  denominated,  '  Meurtritre,  o'eet  nn  petit  canonniere, 
comme  celles  des  tours  et  murailles,  ainsi  appell^,  paroeque  tirant 
par  icelle  a  deEoen,  ceux  ansqaels  on  tire  sont  faoilement  menrbrL' 
Nieot.  '  Viuiere  meurlriere,  a  port-hole  for  a  murthering-pieee  in  the 
forecastle  of  a  ship.'  Cotgrave.  Case-shot,  filled  with  small  bullet*, 
nails,  old  iron,  &o.  was  often  used  in  these  murderere.  Thia  ac- 
coontB  for  the  raldng  fire  attribnted  to  them  in  the  text"  (Sinoeb)  : 
Cotgrave  baa  also  "  Uanrtrieres.  Holet  (in  that  part  of  a  roniptre 
that  hangs  oner  the  gale)  whereat  the  auailed  letfall  stonet  on  the 
heads  of  tlteer  too  neere  approaching  aduersarie;"  Murdering-pieees, 
if  we  may  trust  Coles,  were  not  always  "  small ;"  for  he  giTca  "  A 
Muidering-piece,  Tometitum  murals,"  and  afterwards"  Tormentnm 
mnrale,  a  great  gun."  Lat.  and  Engl.  Diet. 

mure,  a  wall,  iv.  379. 

murk,  darkness,  gloom,  iii  227. 

mUBcadel,  or  muacadine,  iii.  147:  "Ftntun  museoium,  qwd  moichi 
odorem  referal,  propttr  dulctdaiem,  for  Qie  sweetnesw  and  smell,  it 
resembles  muske,"  An.  Minsheu's  Guide  into  Tonguet,  ed.  1617, 

musole-shell,  i.  404 :  "He  calls  poor  Simple  muMfe-fA«II,beoause 
he  stands  with  his  month  open"  (Johmsoh). 

muBe,  to  wonder,  to  wondcc  at :  /  cannot  too  much  mtm  McA  ehapei, 
i.  216 ;  And  rather  muMe  Hum  lui,  iii  241 ;  Imu$s  your  mqjulif  doth 
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tMm  so  cold,  It.  37 ;  /  mute  yo»  viake  to  tlight  a  quution,  it.  867 ;  / 
mttM  wt  met  not  teiA  the  Dauphitt't  grace,  ▼.  25 ;  ImuM  my  Lord  of 
Gloeter  U  not  come,  t.  142  ;  you  muM  what  chat  me  hoo  have  had,  t. 
276;  Ittuite  my  mollier  Doe*  not  approve  me  farther,-^.  190;  Do  not 
mtue  at  me,  vii.  41  ;  Mnting  the  morning  is  to  mvnh  o'enoorn,  viii. 
268. 

muset  (written  tita  mute  and  matit),  Tiii.  16S ;  muMf*,  viii.  262 : 
"  A  mnM  (of  a  hare),  Aretui  leporii  per  Mpei  Iramitut,  ItporU  la- 
caw."  Coles's  £af.  and  Engl  Diet.:  "The  opening  in  a  fence  or 
thicket,  tbiQagh  which  a  hare,  or  oUiet  beaat  of  sport,  ia  accostomed 
(o  pan."  NarM'a  Olata. 

TtlTUic,  "mtuical,  melMooia"  (Galsecott):  the  honty  <^hit  mutie 
wttet,  viL  161. 

muSB,  a  wramble  (Fr.  moutche),  tu.  559. 

mutlne,  to  matiiij,  rii.  169. 

mutlnera,  mutineers,  vi.  142. 

miltlnSB,  mntineers:  like  the  mvtinei  of  Jertualem,  iv.  23  (where 
the  aDmdon  is  to  the  factions  in  JerDmlem  combining  their  strengtii 
■gainst  the  Boman  beaiegers),  vii.  200. 

jnuttoil,  a  cant  term  for  a  conrtecan :  The  duJce,  I  toy  to  thee  again, 
looald  eat  mutkm  an  Fridays  (where,  of  course,  the  aUnsion  is  partly 
to  breaking  the  fast),  i.  468  :  and  see  laced  mitlton. 

my  mrongt — Jliou  pardon  me,  Thon  pardon  me  the  wrongs  done  bj 
me  to  thee,  i.  229  :  see  note  131,1. 257. 

mystery,  an  art,  a  calling  :  ditcredit  our  myttery,  i.  494 ;  thrive  in 
ow  mysUry,  vi.  563  ;  each  etrange  mysteriet  ("  artificial  fashions," 
DonCE),  T.  498  ;  vtannert,  mytteriea,  and  trades,  vi.  548. 

N. 

naked  gull— A  .■  see  gall,  && 

napkin,  a  handkerchief:  iii.  63,  64  (twice),  109  ;  t.  249,  251,  253 

tI  816  (twice) ;  viL  1208,  424  (twice),  425 ;  viii.  439 ;  napkint,  vi. 

658 ;  vii.  25. 
ITapleS,  that  they  tpeak  f  the  note  thutf—Have  your  initnimenit  been 

in,  vii.  414 :  "  The  venereal  disease  first  appeared  at  the  mege  of 

Naples"  (John  BON). 
native  the  doth  oiee— Which,  Which  she  naturally  poesesses,  ii.  173 

natural,  an  idiot:  titat  a  montler  should  be  tntch  a  nataral,  i.  211 
hath  tent  thit  natural,  iii.  10  (where,  as  Douce  observes,  "Toaoh' 
stone  ia  called  a  natural  merelj  for  the  sake  of  alliteration  and  a 
punning  jingle  of  words ;  for  he  is  undoubtedly  an  artificial  fool")  ; 
like  a  great  natural,  vi.  420. 
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natural— J;Z  mo»l,  Ui.  331 :  we  note  10,  iii.  398. 

naught  atokile—Be,  A  plague,  or  a  nuschief  oti  jon  (a  pett;  male- 

diction),  iii.  6. 
naughty,  wicked,  bad,  woithlesB,  i.  459 ;  ii.  126, 136, 380,  389, 410 ; 

iv.  243 1  V.  132, 559 ;  vi.  615 ;  Tii.  309. 
nave— 7%e,  The  na-rel  -.from  the  nave  to  the  chapt,  vii.  6. 
nave  o/a  loAeei — rAi«,iv.348r  "Nate  and  knave  are  easily  rooon- 
died ;  but  wby  '  nave  of  a  wbeel'  ?    I  Buppoee  from  bia  roundnesB. 
He  WBS  called  round  man,  in  contempt,  befow"  (JOHNSON). 
nayward,  tendency  to  denial,  iii.  436. 

nay -'word,  a  vatct-word  :  have  a  nay-toord,  that  you  may  know  one 
another'g  mind,  i.  368  ;  tPe  have  a  nay-word  how  to  kiuno  one  anothtr, 
i.409. 
nay -word,  a  bj-word,  a  laoghing-stook  (see  Fotby's  Voeah.  o/Eatt 

Anglia) :  gull  him  into  a  nay-word,  iii  349. 
noar,  admitted  to  one's  eoufidenee  :  you  are  very  near  my  brother  ia 

hi>  love,  ii.  89 ;  the  imputation  of  beiiuj  ntar  their  master,  if.  388. 
neat  elave — Tou,  "  Ton  finical  rMcal,  jon  [who]  are  t.a  sasemblage 

of  foppery  and  poverty"  (STEETEHS),viL279. 
neb,  a  beak,  a  bill,  a  nose  (see  Jamieaon'a  Elym.  Diet,  of  the  BeottUh 
Language') :  iii.  426  (afterwaida  in  this  scene  Leontea  apeaki  of 
their  "  meeting  notei"}. 
needless  stream— The,  The  stream  that  needed  it  not,  iii.  21. 
needly,  needfully,  necesuirily,  vi.  43fi. 

neeld,  a  needle,  iv.  177;  viii. 45,  61,296  ;  n««U(,  ii.  297 ;  iT.68(TltiK 
contracted  form  is  common  enongh  in  our  eaily  poets ;  «.  g. 
"tor  thee  fit  weapons  wetre  (i.«.were) 
Thy  neeld  and  spindle,  not  a  sword  and  speaiv." 

Fairfax's  Tiu$o'$  Qavtaltnane,  B.  xs.  96). 
We  also  find  "  nylde ;" 

"  Withont  sweard  and  bnokler,  wltboat  apeare  or  sbylde, 
Wiih  an  bonndred  ponndea,  as  safe  aft  with  a  nyldr," 

0  nanieloui  tydyngu,  Ac. — Seventy-nine  Biadc-letur 
BaUadi,  Ae.  1867,  p.  211. 
ne'er  Us  new,  nerer  the  nighw,  iv.  168  (Compare  Forter's  Two 
Angrie  Womm  ofAbinglon,  1599, 

"Shall  I  stand  gaping  here  all  night  till  day  f 
And  tbea  be  nere  the  netre,"  Sco,  Kg.  a  4). 

ne'er-legged,  iii.  144:  see  note  100,  iii.  193. 
neeze,  to  sneeze,  ii,  276. 
negleotlon,  u^lect,  v.  59 ;  vi  20 ;  viii  43. 
nelf,  a  fist,  il  305 ;  iv.  346. 
NeOptolemus,  vi.  76  :  see  note  144,  vi.  124. 
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nephew,  &  word  which,  like  ooiuiii,  wu  formerly  used  irith  great 
Uzit7 :  Stnrff  the  Fourth  ....  Depot'd  ItU  nepkae  Siehard,  t.  34 
(where  nephew  onght  to  mean  "consiii ;"  bnt  see  note  71,  t.  91) ; 
ymi'll  have  yoarnepheuii  (grandsons)  neigh  In  you,  vi  378. 

nether-Btocks,  lower  stocks,  stockings,  IT.  235 ;  TiL  2S4  (The 
breeches  were  the  upper-ttoela). 

ITevil — Tou,  coufin,  iv.  363 :  "  Shakespeare  has  mistaken  the  name 
of  the  present  nobleman.  The  earldom  of  Warwick  was,  at  that 
time,  in  the  family  of  Beanchamp,  and  did  not  come  into  that 
of  the  KoTils  tin  many  years  after,"  &c.  (Steetens). 

Newg^ate-fashion— 2W  ond  tmo,  "  As  prisoners  are  oonTSyed 
to  Newgate,  fastened  two  and  two  together"  (Johnson),  iv.  260. 

next  VKHj,  nearest  way,  iii.  216,  460 ;  it.  253 ;  TitL  160. 

nice,  scrapolons,  precise,  squeamish :  btil  ghe  ia  nice  and  eoy,  i.  293  ; 
betray  nice  vxachea,  ]i.  \%A ;  By  nice  direction  0/ a  maiden' t  eyu,u, 
358  ;  nor  the  lady'i,  which  it  nice  ("silly,  trifling,"  Bteevens,  "af- 
fected, OTer-curions  in  triflee,"  CaldecOtt),  iii.  55 ;  they're  nice  and 
fooUih,  Till.  200 :  and  see  niakt  nice. 

nice,  trifling,  nnimportant,  petty:  nice  ("efFeminate,"  Staunton) 
crtiteA,  IT.  318  ;  nice,  and  leanlon  reaion,  iv.  368 ;  the  reepeele  thereof 
are  nice  and  trivial,  t.  414  ;  Hota  nice  tAs  quarrel  uxu,  Ti.  431  ;  The 
Utter  wa»  not  nice,  vi.  464  ;  every  nice  offence,  yi.  667  ;  inin«  houre 
Were  nice  ("  delicate,  courtly,  flowing  in  peace,"  Warbcbtok,  "  tri- 
fling, toying,  wanton  "  Todd's  JohnsotCe  DicL),  vii.  562. 

nice,  particnlai  (?)  :  0,  relation  Too  nice,  and  yet  too  true!  vii.  58. 

nicely  I  mi^kt  v>ell  delay— What  eafe  and,  Tii.  340 :  "  Nicely  iapunc- 
tilioally;  if  I  ttoodonminute/ormt"  (ViAU}HE). 

niceneSB,  scmpnlonsness,  preciseness,  Tii.  683  ;  viii.  197. 

nicety,  the  same  as  nicencte,  i  476. 

Nicholas  he  thy  ipeed/Saini,  L  298  :  "  The  true  reason  why  this 
Saint  was  chosen  to  be  the  patron  of  Bcholars  may  be  gathered 
from  the  following  story  in  his  life  composed  iu  French  Tene  by 
Xaitre  Warn,  chaplain  to  Henry  the  Second,  remaining  in  mann- 
script  but  neTGT  printed.  . .  . 

'  Treia  olers  aloent  a  escole, 
Nen  fraimie  longe  parole,' Ac.  £e. 
That  is,  '  Three  scholan  were  on  their  way  to  school  (I  shall  not 
make  a  long  story  of  it),  their  host  murdered  them  in  the  night, 
and  hid  their  bodies ;  their  [a  word  defaced  in  the  manuscript] 
he  leeerred.  Saint  Nicholas  was  informed  of  it  by  Qod  Almighty, 
and  according  to  his  pleasure  went  to  the  place.  He  demanded  the 
scholars  of  the  host,  who  was  not  able  to  conceal  them,  and  there- 
fore showed  them  to  him.  Saint  Nicholas  by  his  prayers  restored 
the  souls  to  theii  bodies.  Because  he  conferred  such  hononr  on 
scholan,  they  at  this  day  celebrate  a  festiroL'    It  is  remarkablo 
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in  th&t  gtuid  repertory  of  Monkinh  lies,  ITi*  golden  Itgtmd.  It 
oocnn,  howorer,  in  &n  Italiui  life  of  Ssiint  Nicholas  printed  in 
1646,  wlienae  it  is  extracted  into  the  Qontteman'B  Msgaiine  tat 
nil,  p.  158"  (Dodce). 

Nicholafl'  elerh» — Saint,  it.  225 :  A  cant  term  for  higliwaymai  and 
robbers ;  bnt,  tbongh  tiie  ezpreMion  is  very  common,  ita  origin  ia 
GtUI  Tery  ancertain. 

nick— Out  of  all,  Bejond  all  reokoning  (in  reference  to  the  andent 
tallies),  i.  307  (Perhaps  it  may  be  neeeesary  to  add  here  Johnson's 
definition  of  a  ^lly,  Tiz.  "  A  stick  notched  or  out  in  conformity  to 
another  stick,  and  used  to  keep  acoonnts  by"). 

nick,  to  cut  in  nicks  or  notches :  nieka  Kim  like  a  fool,  cnts  hb  hair 
in  nicks  or  notches,  as  was  formerly  done  to  fools  (who  "  were 
shaTcd  and  nicked  in  a  particular  manner  in  onr  anther's  time," 
IfALONE),  ii.  47;  nicked  hii  caplairuhip  ("set  themsrkof  foUyon 
it,"  Steetehb  ;  cited  in  Johnson's  Diet,  nnder  "  Nick"  in  the  sense 
of  "Defeat,  ooien,"  Ac),  vii.  656. 

UiOCe,  a  grand- dangh ter ;  mi/  niece  Plantagenet,  t.  416  ("The  old 
Dnchees  of  York  calls  Clarence's  daughter  niece,  i.  e.  grand-dangfa- 
tec  ;  as  grand-children  ara  frequently  called  n«pA«ies,"  Theobald). 

niece  ?—Did  I  Ut  paei  Ih'  ahtte  done  to  my,  v.  286  :  "  Thus  H<^n- 
ehed,  p.  668 ;  '  King  Edward  did  attempt  a  thing  once  in  the 
eariea  house,  which  was  much  against  the  earles  honeatie  (whether 
he  would  have  defloured  his  dai^hter  or  his  niece,  the  certaintie 
was  not  for  both  their  hononrs  rereoled),  for  surely  such  a  thing 
was  attempted  by  king  Edward' "  (STEEVENa). 

niggard,  "  to  stint,  to  supply  sparingly"  (Johnson's  Diet),  -n.  673. 

night-crow — The,  t.  317:  Has  been  explained,  erroneously  I  be- 
lieve, to  mean  "  the  night-jar :"  see  the  next  article. 

nigrht-raven— rA«,  ii  98:  ").«."  says  Steevens,  "the  owl,  nm- 
Kipa(\"  whichaseertion,  asfaras  "owl"  is  concerned,  is  at  Tariance 
with  sundry  passages  in  our  early  writers,  who  make  a  diatinctioD 
between  it  and  the  night-raven ;  e.g. 

"  And  after  him  owlet  and  night-ravini  flew." 

Spenser's  Faerie  Qiteent,  B.  Li.  C.  vil.  it  2S  i 
"  The  dismall  cry  of  niglU-ratent ....  and  the  fearefnll  sound  of 
Mchrick'OiDlei"  Johnson's  Seven  Champions  of  Christendom,  Part 
Fint,  Big.  D,  ed.  4to,  n.  d.  Got^ave  regards  the  "  nigkt-erou"  and 
the"m3A(-Krpeii"«ssynonjmous ;  "Anight-crow.  Corbeaudenvict." 
"The  night-ranen.  Corbeau  da  nut'ct"  Fr.  and  Engl.  Diet. :  so  did 
that  eminent  naturalist  the  late  Mr.  Terrell,  who  considered  them 
as  only  different  names  for  the  night-heron,  nycUeorax,  and  who,  in 
consequence  of  some  talk  which  I  had  with  him  on  the  subject. 
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-wrote  to  me  u  follows,  Sept.  21,  1854 ;  "  The  older  aathora  called 
it  [the  n^AtA«n»i]  a  ratwn,  in  reference  probablj  to  the  word  cora:c  ; 
and  by  ^lakecpeare  it  wu  called  a  crow,  beoanie  eorax  ia  a  corcm." 

nig:llt-rule,  uight-revel,  atgbt-Bport,  ii.  291. 

nfgrlited,  duk  as  night,  Tii.  110,  921. 

nilt,  wiU  not,  iii.  135  ;  viii.  36,  459. 

Xdaeeibyltof  old  Borne— The,  y.  II;  "There  were  no  nine  slbyli  of 
Rome  ;  but  be  confonnda  things,  and  nuBtakes  this  for  the  nino 
books  of  Sibylline  oraclea,  brought  to  one  of  the  Twrquins"  (War- 
bukton). 

nine -fold,  vii.  302  :  Thia,  according  to  Tyrwhitt,  is  put  for  the 
rhyme,  instead  of  nine/oali ;  according  to  Ualone,  it  means  "  nine 
fainilikn." 

nine-men'S-morrlS  itfilVd  tip  vAth  nvA—Tht,  \L  277  :  "  Thi« 
game  was  sometimes  called  the  nine  laetu  merrils,  from  merelles  or 
mereaux,  an  ancient  French  word  for  the  jettons  or  connters  yriilx 
which  it  was  played.  The  other  term  taorrig  ia  probably  a  cornip- 
tion  suggested  by  the  sort  of  dance  which  in  the  progi-esa  of  the 
game  the  oonnteis  performed.  In  the  French  m«relle»  each  party 
had  three  oonnterB  only,  which  were  to  be  placed  in  a  line  in  order 
to  win  the  game.  It  appears  to  have  been  the  Tnmercl  mentioned 
in  an  old  fabliau.  See  Le  Grand,  Fabliaux  e(  eonbtt,  torn.  ii.  p.  208. 
Dr.  Hyde  thinks  the  morris  or  merrils  was  known  daring  the  time 
that  the  Normans  continued  in  possession  of  England,  and  that 
the  name  was  afterwords  oorrapted  into  thru  meiu  moralt,  or  nine 
men*  moralt.  If  this  be  tme,  the  conTersion  of  morali  into  morrit, 
a  term  so  Tety  familiar  to  the  country  people,  was  extremely  na- 
tural. The  doctor  adds,  that  it  was  likewise  called  nine-penny,  or 
nine-pm  miracle,  Ihree-pennjf  morrie,  five-penny  morvU,  nine-penny 
morrU,  tit  three-pin,  five-pin,  and  nine-pin  morrii,  all  eorraptions 
of  three-pin  4c.  mereU.  Hyde,  ffitt.  Nerdiludii,  p.  202"  (Douce)  : 
"Merellee,  or,  as  it  was  formerly  called  in  England,  nine  mens 
moiris,  and  also  fiTepenny  morris,  is  a  game  of  some  antiquity. 
Cotgrave  describes  it  as  a  boyish  game,  and  sajs  it  was  played 
here  commonly  with  stones,  bnt  in  Fiance  with  pawns,  or  men, 
made  on  purpose,  and  they  were  termed  merelles ;  hence  the 
pastime  itself  receired  that  denomination.  It  was  certainly  much 
used  by  the  shepherds  formerly,  and  continues  to  be  used  by 
them  and  other  rustics,  to  the  preeeut  hour.  Bnt  it  is  vety  far 
from  being  confined  to  the  practice  of  boys  and  girls.  The  form 
of  the  merelle-table,  and  the  lines  upon  it,  as  it  appeared  in  the 
fonrteenth  century,  is  giren  npon  the  thirtieth  plate ;  and  these 
lines  have  not  been  varied.  The  black  spots  at  every  angle  aui) 
iuterseotioQ  of  the  lines  are  the  places  for  the  men  to  be  laid 
npoa ;  and  the  manner  of  playing  ia  briefly  this :  two  penons, 
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having  each  of  them  lune  pieoea,  or  men  [Note.  Which  ue  dif- 
ferent in  form  or  coloni  for  dictinetion  utka ;  and  from  tha 
moving  theoe  men  tMckwards  or  forworda,  as  thoQ^  they  were 
danciDg  a  monu,  I  soppow  the  pastime  received  the  ^tpellatint 
of  Nine  Men's  Morris.  But  vhy  it  should  have  been  caUed  fire- 
pennj  morris,  I  do  not  know],  Uj  them  down  alternately,  one  bj 
one,  upon  the  spots  ;  and  the  bosinees  of  either  party  is  to  prevent 
his  antagoniat  from  placing  three  of  his  pieces  so  as  to  form  a  row 
of  three,  without  the  intervention  of  an  opponent  piece.  It  a  row 
be  formed,  he  that  made  it  is  at  liberty  to  take  np  one  of  bis  com- 
petitor's pieoes  from  any  part  he  thinks  most  to  bis  own  advan- 
tage.  [^NoU.  Excepting  he  has  made  a  row,  which  most  not  be 
toadied  if  he  have  another  piece  npon  the  board  tbat  is  not  a 
component  part  of  that  row.]  When  all  the  pieces  are  laid  down, 
they  are  played  baokwatds  and  forwards,  in  any  direction  that  the 
lines  ntn,  bnt  can  only  more  from  one  spot  to  another  at  one 
time:  he  that  takes  off  all  his  antagonist's  pieces  is  the  con- 
queror. The  rnstics,  when  they  have  not  materials  at  hand  to 
make  a  table,  cot  the  lines  in  the  same  form  npon  the  gronud, 
and  make  a  small  hole  for  every  dot.  They  then  collect,  as  above 
mentioned,  atones  of  different  forms  or  colonrs  for  the  pieces, 
and  jday  the  game  by  depoaiting  them  in  the  holee  in  the  same 
manner  that  they  are  set  over  the  dots  npon  the  table.  Henoe 
Shakespeare,  describing  the  effects  of  a  wet  and  stormy  season 
[in  the  present  paisage],"  fie.  Strntt's  SporU  and  Fatlimtt,  p.  279, 
aix.  ed.  r  "  In  that  part  of  Warwickshire  where  Shakespeare  was 
educated,  and  the  neighbouring  parts  of  Northamptonshire,  the 
shepherds  and  other  boys  dig  up  the  tnrf  witli  their  knives  to 
represent  a  sort  of  imperfect  chess-board.  It  consists  of  a  sqoare, 
sometimes  only  a  foot  diameter,  sometimes  three  or  four  yards. 
Within  this  is  another  equaro,  every  aida  of  which  is  parallel  to 
the  external  sqnare ;  and  these  squares  are  joined  try  lines  drawn 
from  each  oomei  of  botii  squares,  and  the  middle  of  each  line. 
One  party,  or  player,  has  wooden  pegs,  the  other  stones,  which 
they  move  in  such  a  manner  as  to  take  np  each  other's  men,  as 
they  are  called,  and  the  area  of  the  inner  square  is  called  the  pound, 
in  which  the  men  taken  np  aro  imponnded.  These  figures  sre  by 
the  country  people  called  Sine  Mtn't  iforrii  or  iferriU  ;  and  are  so 
called  beoanse  each  party  has  nine  men.  These  figoiee  aro  always 
cut  upon  the  green  turf,  or  leys  as  they  an  called,  or  upon  the 
grasa  at  the  end  of  ploughed  lands,  and  in  rainy  seasons  never  fail 
to  be  ehoktd  IfiU'd]  vp  toiA  mud"  (Jaueb)  :  "  Nine  men'*  morris  is 
a  game  still  played  by  tbe  shepherds,  cowkeepers,  Ac  in  the  mid- 
land counties,  as  follows :  A  Gguro  is  made  on  the  gronnd  (like 
this  which  I  have  drawn)  by  cutting  out  the  turf ;  and  two  per- 
sons take  each  nine  stones,  which  they  place  by  turns  in  the 
anglcA,  and  afterwards  move  alternately,  as  at  chess  or  dranghts. 
He  who  can  place  three  in  a  straight  line  may  then  take  off  any 
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one  of  hii  miveraary'a,  when  he  pleuw,  till  one,  h&ving  lost  all 
hia  man,  loaea  the  game"  (Alchokhe). 

no  I  "  In  our  anthor'a  time  the  negmtive,  in  oommoa  speech,  was  used 
to  deaigD,  ironically,  the  ezceaa  of  a  thing"  (Wakbdbton)  :  Here't 
no  kiumery  I  iii.  124  ;  ft«re'»  no  oomiy  /  it.  282 ;  Sert't  no  lound 
jul/vLSZl. 

no  ^ame,  htreafler  living,  By  my  eaxute  ghall  daim  excaWs  giving,  viii. 
336 :  Not  borrowed  from  Livy,  i.  58  (of  which  no  translation  had 
appeared  when  Lturece  was  pabliehed) ;  bat,  bb  Malone  obBervea, 
"  Punter's  novel  furnished  our  anthor  with  this  Beutiment.  '  As 
for  m;  part,  thongh  I  cleare  my  selfe  of  the  offence,  my  body  shall 
feel  the  pnnishment,  for  no  unchaste  oi  ill  woman  shall  hereafter 
impnte  no  dishoneat  act  to  Lncrece.'  Palace  af  PUature,  1567, 
ToL  i.  f.  7." 

no  had,  iT.  6S  :  aee  note  loi,  St.  91. 

^O  point,  a  quibble  on  the  French  negation  nun  point :  No  point,  loith 
my  hni/e,  ii,  180 ;  "  No  jioint,"  quoth  I,  ii.  219.  (We  oocasionally 
meeti  with  it  ia  passages  of  oni  old  plajs  where  no  qnibble  is  in- 
tended :  so  in  Jaek  Drumt  Entertainmtnl, 

"  I  will  heipe  70a  to  a  wench,  MtraneienT. 

Mom.  No  point,  a  bnms  childe  feere  de  lie." 

&g.  c  Teiso,  ed.  1616 ; 
in  The  Witdome  of  Doelor  Dodypoll,  1600,  "  Vat,  jon  go  leaae  a  de 
bride?  tis  no  point  good  fashion."  Sig.  d  2  totbo;  in  Dekker's 
ShoomaJeer*  Holy -day,  &c., 

"  — t«ll  tae  where  lie  is. 
Firil.  No  point,  bIibU  I  betra;  my  brother  7" 

Sig.  o  Teno,  ed.  1621 ; 
and  in  &  Rowley's  Noble  SpanUh  SoaldUr,  1634, 
"  Qiue.  Art  thon  not  yet  conTerted  ? 
Btd.  No  point."  Big.  B  1.) 

N'o'b — Sir,  (osed  in  oontempt  for)  .^ir  Robert,  it.  9. 

noble — Let  him  be  a :  Bee  let  him  he  a  noble. 

nobis,  a  gold  coin  (aee  the  neit  article) :  A  noble  iliall  thon  lave, 
iv.  437;  I  ihall  have  my  noble  T  ibid  ;  T  gave  a  nobU  to  the  priest, 
T.  75 ;  WOrtA  a  noble,  t.  365  ;  rteeiv'd  right  lhou»and  noble*,  it.  107 ; 
let  it  be  but  twenty  noble*,  iv.  333. 

noblem&n  ....  Give  him  aa  much  n»  will  maJte  him  a  royal  man, 
iv.  239  :  "  The  royal  went  for  10». ;  the  noble  only  for  6».  and  8(1." 
(Tybwritt)  :  "  This  seema  to  allude  to  a  jest  of  Queen  Elizabeth. 
lb.  John  Blower,  in  a  sennon  before  her  majesty,  first  said, '  My 
royal  queen,'  and  a  little  after,  '  My  noble  queen.'  Upon  which 
eays  the  queen,  'What,  am  I  t«n  groalt  worse  than  I  wss?'  This 
is  to  be  found  in  Hcame's  Dieeourae  of  tome  Anliqvitiei  between 
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WimltoT  and  Orford;  and  it  oonfimis  the  remark  of  the  ytrj  leuned 
and  ingenioDB  Ur.  Tjrrwhitt"  (TollET). 

nobless,  nableneBs,  It.  160. 

Nobody— Pfaywi  by  Iht  picture  of,  i  213 :  "  The  allnnon  ia  here 
to  the  print  of  Nobody,  u  prefixed  to  the  anouymoiu  corned;  of 
No-Body  and  Some-Body,  iritbout  date,  bvt  printed  before  the 
year  1600"  (Beed):  "  If  an;  particnhki  repreeentation  be  alluded 
to,  which  wonld  almost  appear  to  be  intended  by  tha  introduction 
of  the  woii.  picUirt,  the  passage  is  more  likelj  to  refer  to  the  very 
aingular  engraving  on  the  old  and  popolar  ballad  of  The  Well- 
epokai  Nobody"  (Halliwell  ;  who  hag  given  a  fao-simile  of  that 
«ngraving  from  the  oniqae  oopy  of  tlie  said  ballad  in  the  Miller 
library  at  Britwell  Hoqm). 

nod  P  Pan.  you  ihall  ne.  Cres.  Ifht  do,  A«  rich  thall  have  mort — 
Will  he  give  you  the,n.  14:  "Toffiw  tie  nwl  was  a  term  in  the 
game  at  cards  called  Noddy.  The  word  also  signifies  a  gillyftUmo. 
Greasid  means  to  call  Pandams  a  noddy,  and  sajs  he  shall  by  more 
nods  be  made  more  sigmficantly  afooC  (Bikgeb). 

noddy,  a  simpleton,  a  fool :  that'i  noddy  ....  that  eet  together  i» — 
noddy  . ...  the  leord  "  noddy,"  i.  266, — in  which  quibbling  dialogue 
the  true  text  is  donbtfol ;  see  note  6,  i.  326. 

110186,  mnsic :  W/iy  sinks  that  caldron!  and  uihal  noiie  it  ihiff 
[Eaulboyt.  viL  49. 

noise — Sneak'«,  ir.  340 :  "  This  term  [noite},  whic^  occnra  perpetually 
in  our  old  dramatists,  means  a  company  or  concert.  In  Jonaon's 
days  they  sednlonsly  attended  taverns,  ordinaries,  &c.,  and  seem  to 
have  been  very  importunate  for  admissiou  to  the  guests.  They 
usually  oonsiated  of  three,  and  took  their  name  from  the  leader  of 
their  little  band.  Thus  we  hear  of  >  Mr.  Sneak's  noise,' '  Mr.  Creak's 
noiee,'  and,  in  Oartwright,  of  '  Ur.  Spindle's  noise,'  These  names 
are  probably  the  invention  of  Shakapeare  and  the  rest ;  but  they 
prove  the  existence  of  the  custom.  When  this  term  went'out  oi 
use,  I  cannot  tell ;  but  it  was  familiar  in  Dryden's  time,  who  has 
it  in  his  Wild  Gallant  and  elsewhere ;  '  I  hear  him  coming,  and  a 
whole  noine  oi  fiddlers  at  his  heels.'  Maiden  Queen."  Gifiord's  note 
on  Joiiaon'e  Worl-i,  vol,  iii.  p.  402  (Compare,  too,  Dekker's  I/ii 
be  not  good,  tJie  Diuelis  in  it,  1612,-  "Theres  seuen  More  Noise  kL 
least  of  english  fidlers."  Sig.nSverso:  and  Chapman's -l/f/'cK'/f*, 
1605; 

"  And,  Drawer,  yon  ranat  get  Ts  mtuiqne  too, 
Call's  ia  a  deanly  notjte,  the  ilanes  grow  lowzy." 

8ig.  a  4  veiso : 
I  may  also  notice  that  Wycherley  uses  the  word  ia  the  swim  of 
"  a  company"  without  any  reference  to  music ;  "  I  could  as  soon 
suffer  a  whole  noise  of  flatteren  at  a  great  man's  levee  in  a  morn- 
ing." The  Plain  Dealer,  act  i  sc  1). 
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nonce— for  tlu.  For  the  once,  for  tha  oooaaion,  ir.  214  ;  t.  28  ;  vii. 
191  (The  origiual  form  vu  donbtlm  &o  Bftxon/or  lAon  onM .-  aea 
Price'B  note  on  Warton'a  HUt.  of  Engl.  Poel.  toL  iL  p.  496,  ed.  1824, 
tmd  Sir  F.  Uadden's  Oloit.  to  Syr  Gaia^ne,  Ac. :  lo  comparatiTeJjr 
recent  writers  the  expression  "for  the  onoe"  ia  aometimeB  found ; 
e.g.  "In  Dengy  Hnndred,  nesie  to  Unldon,  aboat  the  beginning 
of  hit  Mueetie'B  reigue,  then  fell  out  an  extraordinaij  lodgement 
vpon  fine  or  lixe  that  plotted  a  eolemne  drinking  at  one  of  their 
honwfl,  laid  in  beare/ifr  the  once,  dmnke  healths  in  a  rti»nge  tOMa' 
ner,  and  died  therof  within  «  few  weelces,  some  sooner,  and  some 
later."  Woe  to  DrunkanU  (a  Sermon  by  &  Ward),  1623,  p.  27). 

none  mpoor  to  do  Aim  reeertKee,  "the  meanest  man  ia  now  too  high 
to  do  reverence  to  Cgesar"  (Johnson),  tL  668. 

non-payment  that  the  dtbt  »houid  doabU—For,  Tiii  256:  "The 
poet  was  thinking  of  a  conditional  bond's  beooming  forfeited  for 
non-pajment ;  in  which  case  the  entire  penalty  (dsqbU;  the  doable 
of  the  prindpal  snm  lent  by  the  obligee)  was  formwlj  recoverable 
at  law"  (Ualone). 

nOOk-ahotten  UU  of  Albion,  iv.  45s :  "ShoUen  aigmfiee  any  thing 
projeeUd:  so  nook-shoUen  ufe  is  an  isle  that  shoots  out  into  cap«e, 
promontories,  and  necks  of  land,  the  very  6gnre  of  Great  Britain" 
(Wabbuetom). 

north.— Tft«  lordly  Toonareh  of  the,  v.  69:  "The  north  was  alw^^ 
anppoeed  to  be  the  particnlar  habitation  of  bad  apirits.  ISHtOB, 
therefore,  onembles  the  rebel  angels  in  the  north"  (Johnson)  ; 
"  The  boast  of  Lncif er  in  the  ziv*^  chapter  of  Isaiah  is  said  to  be, 
that  he  'will  sit  npon  the  monnt  of  the  congregation,  in  the  sides 
of  the  north' "  (Steevens)  r  "  The  monarch  of  the  north  was  Zimimai, 
one  of  the  fonr  principal  devils  invoked  by  witches.  The  atheis 
w«re,  Amaftnnn  king  of  the  East,  Qorson  king  of  the  Sonth,  and 
Ooap  king  of  the  West  Under  these  devil  kings  were  devil  mar- 
qneases,  dnkes,  prelates,  knights,  i«eaidentg  and  earls.  They  are  all 
enumerated,  from  Wier  De  prtutigiis  datrumum,  in  Soot's  Di$co- 
e«ric  of  Witcherafl,  Book  zt.  c  2  and  3"  (Douce). 

northern  man,  a  clown,  ii.  230. 

nose  fell  a-bleeding^Il  teas  tut  for  nolkiru;  that  my,  iL  367 :  Bleeding 
at  the  noM  was  formerly  reckoned  ominous. 

not,  not  only :  and  thai  not  in  the  preeence  Of  dreaded  juetiee,  but,  &o. 
Ti.  198. 

not  toer  The  justice  and  the  truth,  &0.  t.  659:  "Not  ever  is  an  aa- 
common  ezpresmon,  and  does  not  mean  never,  bat  not  altoagi' 
(Mason). 

note  o'  the  king— Even  lo  the,  "I  will  so  diatingnish  myself,  the  king 
shall  remark  my  valoar"  (Johnson),  viL  708. 
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note — Upon  the  tcarrant  o^my,  Upcai  the  wammt  of  "  my  ol»erT»- 
tion  of  your  ohftneter"  (Jdhnsom),  vii  293. 

note— Take  Out,  Hark  what  I  my,  vii.  321. 

notes,  wtuae  faeultUt  inelunvt  were.  More  lAon  theg  teen  m  note, 
"receipts  in  which  greater  -rirtnea  were  iaoloaed  dun  ^^»eared  to 
obaeiTation"  (Johnson),  "  More  than  they  were  in  note,  i.e.  more 
than  ms  written  down  of  them"  (Grant  White),  ill  221. 

nothing:!— ^0^,  hoUm,  fonooth,  and,  u.  97;  admiring  lie  ttolhiag 
of  it,  iii.  483  -.  In  theae  passageB  there  ia,  Moordiug  to  aome  eritka, 
a  quibble — noting. 

nott-pated,  having  the  hair  cut  ahott  round  and  ronud,  it.  234, 
238. 

noUBle,  to  nnne,  Tiii.  17. 

novice — That  princely,  That  princely  "yoath,  one  yet  neio  to  the 
world"  (Johnson),  t.  378. 

nOTlUn — Ahaie  throw  at,  ii.  226  :  Novum  (or  Novem)  was  a  game  at 
dice,  played  by  five  or  six  peieonB.  Its  proper  name  was  Nonem 
quinqve,  from  the  two  principal  throws  being  fire  and  nine:  see 
fonrth  abate. 

nowl,  the  head,  ii.  292. 

number'd  beach— The,  vii.  651 :  Bee  note  31,  vii.  742. 

numbers— iSucft  fierg,  ii.  2O6 :  "Numbers  are,  ia  this  patsage,  no- 
thing  more  than  poetical  meaaures"  (Johnson). 

nundo,  a  oontmction  of  mine  uneU  (and  the  nsnal  addreaa,  it  ap- 
pean,  of  the  domeatic  fool  to  his  anperion),  vii.  266  (twice),  267 
(twice),  268  (three  times),  269,  274,  287, 295  (twice),  299,  305. 

nurture,  education,  breeding,  I  223 ;  iii.  32. 

nut-book  (properly,  a  hook  fer  pnlling  down  the  branches  of  nut- 
trees),  a  cant  term  for  a  catcbpolo,  i.  349  ;  iv.  397  (twice). 

nutmeg: — A  gilt,  ii.  229 :  This  waa  formerly  a  common  gift  at 
Christmas  and  on  other  oocaaiona  of  feativity  (Ek>  in  Bamfield'e 
Affectionate  Shepheard,  1594 ; 

■■  AgafnBt  my  birth.day  thon  alialt  be  my  goest : 
Weele  hane  greene-cheeses,  and  fine  lillf-biiba ; 
And  thoa  sbolt  be  tiie  chiefe  of  ell  my  feast : 
And  I  will  gine  thee  two  fine  pretie  cubs, 

With  tvo  yong  whelps,  to  make  thee  sport  withsll, 
A  golden  Tseket,  and  a  tennis-ball, 

A  gttilded  nutmeg,  and  a  race  of  ginger, 

A  silken  girdle,  and  a  drawn-worke  band,"  &e.  Sig.  c  9). 

nuzzling,  nestling  ("  as  a  child  with  ita  note  [or  no»tle']  ntsiUt  into 
the  breast  of  ita  nurse,"  &o.  Biohardson'a  Diet,  in  "  Nooale,"  whicb 
ia  onfy  another  form  of  the  word),  viii.  276. 
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O  without  afijpire—An,"A  mere  cTpber,  which  haa  no  ariOimetical 
value,  nolesa  preceded  or  fallowed  by  some  figure"  (Huonk),  tu, 
268. 

O,  any  thing  dicalar  :  thii  teooden  0  (the  Globe  Theatre  on  the  Bank' 
■ide,  which  "  was  ciicular  within,"  OolLIBr),  it.  421 ;  The  little  0, 
the  earth,  vii.  689 ;  $o/till  of  O't  (marks  ot  the  small-pox),  ii.  212  ; 
Jiery  O't  (orba,  stare),  a.  296. 

oak— Clow  M,  "  Close  as  the  grain  of  oak"  (Steevehs),  vii.  422. 

oaJk — ffit  broTBs  bound  with,  ti.  145  t  "  The  crown  given  l^  the  Ro- 
mans to  bim  that  saved  the  life  of  a  ettizen,  which  was  accounted 
more  honourable  th&n  any  other"  (Johnson). 

OSthable,  "capable  of  having  an  oath  administered"  (Johnson's 
Diet),  vi.  664, 

oats  have  eaten  the  horse*— The,  iii.  148  r  "  There  is  still  a  ludicroua 
expression  used  when  horses  have  stayed  so  long  in  a  plane  aa  to 
have  eaten  more  than  they  are  worth,  tie.  that  their  head*  are  too 
big  for  the  ttable-door.  I  suppose  Gnimio  has  some  such  meaning" 
(Steetens):  Mr.  Staunton  compares  a  saying  common  in  the 
stable  now.  The  hortet  have  eaten  their  head*  off:  Mr.  HoUiwell 
see*  nothing  here  but  a  kind  of  blander  which  "  was  a  favourite 
one  with  the  early  English  dramatists." 

ob,  the  abbreviation  of  obolum, — a  halfpenny,  iv.  246. 

Obidiout,  vii.  314 :  A  variation  of  the  name  of  the  fiend  called 
Hoberdiatt  and  Haberdicnt  in  Harsnet's  Deelaralion  of  egregiout 
Popish  Impostures,  1603,  pp.  119,  ISl ;  from  which  work  Bhake- 
speare  Heems  to  have  borrowed  the  names  of  several  of  the  fiends 
in  King  Lear. 

obJBCtB — Subscribes  To  tender,  vi.  76  ;  neear  agairiet  objects,  vi.  663 ; 
see  note  1 51,  vi  698. 

obligation,  a  bond :  quittance,  or  obligatiou,  i.  345  ;  he  can  make 
obligations,  v.  171. 

obsequions,  "  careful  of  obsequies  or  of  funeral  rites"  (Johnson), 
"  absorbed  in  funeral  griaf '  (Narea's  Olost.) :  to  obsequious  will  thy 
father  Se,  v.  268. 

obaeqilloilB,  belonging  to  obsequies,  funereal :  obsequious  tears,  vi. 
363 ;  obtequiotti  sorrow,  Tii.  110 ;  obsequious  tear,  Tiii.  364. 

ObseC['tlloil8ly  bment,  funereally,  as  at  obsequies,  lament,  t.  366. 

observance,  obmrvation:  Bg  tehat  observance,  I  pray  youf  iii. 
243  ;  /  have  no  observance,  vii.  641. 

observants,  obsequious  attendants,  viL  281. 
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observation,  obserTance  (tit«8  due  to  the  moming  of  Ma;) :  For 

now  our  ob»ervation  u  perform'd,  iL  307 :  see  May,  &o. 
ObBdrre,  to  ehov  respactfnl  attention :  /  thall  ohieive  him,  ir.  37S ; 

You  thould  obgerve  her  everyv>aif,vm.l97 ;  uttderwriie  in  im  obterv- 

ing  kind,  &c.,  tL  39  (see  undertnriU,  Ac.) ;  if  he  he  obtera'd,  iv.  377. 
observe  and  aruioer  The  vantage  qf  hi»  anger,  "Hark,  catch,  and 

improre  the  opportmuty  which  hia  huty  anger  will  afford  ns" 

(Johnson),  ri.  179. 
obstacle,  a  FDBtic  corraption  of  ohtiinatt,  v.  75  (Walker  is  donbtleaa 

mistaken  in  Bnppoeing  this  to  be  a  printer's  error  for  "  ohttinate .-" 

see  tuM  Criu  Exam.  &c  toL  iii.  p.  154). 
Occident,  tiie  west,  iv.  149 ;  vii.  706. 
occulted,  secret,  Tii.  155. 
occupation,  mechanics:  Oie  voice  of  occupation  and  The  hreaiA  of 

garlic-eateri,  ti.  215. 

occupation— il  man  of  any,  a  mechanic,  vi.  G24  (So  Johuaon  ex- 
plains the  words ;  bnt  Mr.  Craik  suspects  that  thej  mean  more 
than  that— he  does  not  add  what ;  and  Mr.  Grant  White  queries  if 
th^  signify  "  a  man  of  action,  a  busy  man"). 

"occupy;"  which  wot  an  txctUenl  good  vmrd  before  it  vjot  ill  tor  ltd 
— At  odiout  aa  Ae  word,  it.  344:  In  illoatration  ot  this  passage 
Bitson  cites  tLo  following  "  jest"  from  Wilt,  Fits,  and  Fancies,  ed. 
1614 ;  "  One  threw  stones  at  an  jll-f aaor'd  old  womana  owie,  and 
the  oldo  woman  stud :  Faith  (»ir  knaae)  you  are  well  ocaipy'd,  to 
throw  stones  at  my  poore  owle,  that  doth  yon  no  hanne.  Yea 
marie  (answered  the  wag),  ho  would  yon  ba  better  oampg'd  too  (I 
wisse)  if  yon  were  young  againe,  and  had  a  better  face :"  Here 
ill  torted  means  "  ill  a«sociated."  (Compare  the  Qt^  stansa  of  "  At  I 
wat  ridinge  1/y  the  may,"  p.  29  otLoote  anil  humorout  Songt,  printed 
from  Percy's  folio  Ms.  by  the  Eariy  English  Text  Society :  see  too 
A  Satyr  on  Si.  Flelclier,  Bp.  of  London,  in  which  his  seooad  wife, 
the  widow  of  Sir  Richard  Baker,  is  termed,  with  a  quibble,  "a 
common  occupier,"  p.  zi.  of  the  ifemoir  of  Beaumcnt  and  Fletcher, 
prefixed  to  my  ed.  of  their  works.) 

OCCnrrenta,  occnnsnces,  incidents,  rii.  210. 

odd  tcitli  him — To  he.  To  be  at  odds,  to  contend,  with  hinr,  vi  79. 

odd-even  and  dull  viatch  o'  the  night— At  thia,  vii,  378;  "This 
odd-even  is  simply  the  interval  between  twelve  at  night  and  one 
in  the  morning"  (Henley  ;  whose  explanation  is  perhaps  the  right 
one). 

oddly,  nneqnaHy :  oddly  poit'd,  vi.  25. 

odds-/  thall  win  at  the,  "I  shall  succeed  with  the  advantage  that  I 
am  allowed"  (Malone),  vii.  205. 
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''oAs  pitdhmMl  vii.701:  "Steereos'i  deriraUon  from  GckTi  m^pUy 
is  not  qnite  ooirect  It  ia  nthei  from  Gottg  pity,  diminutively  naed 
by  the  addition  of  kin.  In  this  mumer  ve  bave  'ixFt  bodikini" 
(Douce), 

ceilUods,  unorona  glancM,  ogles  (Ft.  aiUadt),  L  354 ;  -to.  331. 

o'er-COUnt  me  ofmyfalher't  houte—Thoa  doH,-ni.  629 ;  OAnloay, 
Yoa  havt  my/ath^'g  Aomc,  tu.  636 :  "  O'er-eount  aaena  to  be  tued 
eqniTocally,  and  Pompej  perhqn  me&ut  to  izuinnate  tliat  Antony 
not  oidy out-nambered,'hnthtid  over-reachediam.  The  ciroomatuice 
here  ollnded  to  onr  author  toond  in  the  old  translation  of  Plntarch 
[by  North]  ;  '  Afterwards,  when  Pompey's  hoiue  wu  pnt  to  open 
sale,  Antonins  bought  it ;  bnt  when  tlkey  asked  him  money  fOr  it, 
hemadeitveiyHtrannge,  and  was  offended  with  them' "  (Malohe). 

O'or-OTOWa,  crows  over,  trinmpha  over,  overpowers,  vii  210. 

O'ergrovm— So,  vli.  709 :  sm  note  i6q,  viL  7C1. 

O'erlooked,  bewitched :  o'erlooh'd  tven  in  thy  birlh,  i  413 ;  They 
have  o'er-look'd  me,  ii.  380.  ■ 

o'er-parted,  having  too  considerable  a  part  or  character  usigned 
to  him,  ii.  227. 

o'er-perch,  to  moant  over,  to  fly  over  (as  a  bird  to  its  peich),  vi. 
412. 

o'er>pOBtlns,  getting  qnicldy  over,  iv.  324. 

o'er-raught,  over-reaohed,  cheated :  o'er-raught  of  all  my  tnoaey, 
iL12. 

0'er-raug:llt,  ovsrtook, overpassed:  eerlatn 2'!ayer»  We  o'er-raught 
on  the  way,  vii.  148. 

O'er-Slzed,  smeared,  daubed  aver,  "covered  as  with  glutinous 
matter"  (Caldbcott),  vii.  143. 

O'erstrawM,  over-strewed,  viiL  277. 

O'er-Watch'd,  worn  ont  with  watching,  vi.  674;  vii  283. 

O'er-Wrested,  over-wound,  ovei-Btrained  (see  wtst),  vi.  21. 

of,  on :  of  tleep  (on  aleep^^a-sleep :  among  other  inatanoes  of  "  on 
Kletp"  cited  by  Malone  ad  l.\i  one  from  Gascoigne'B  Sappotei,  "  I 
think  they  be  on  sleep"),  i.  233;  o/one  horte,  iii.  151;  of  my  Havih 
or /lound,  iii.  176 ;  beitma  some  preceiiU  of  thii  virgin,  vi.Wi;  bellow 
</  Aim,  ilL  368  ;  the  box  of  the  ear,  iv.  326  ;  A  pox  of  this  gout  t  or, 
ngovtoflhi»pox,iY.A7,Q;  revengeil  o/'Aer,iv.  344  ;  ffoifj  bleesing  of 
your  good  fnart,  iv.  349 ;  Of  him  that  did  not  ask,  but  mock,  betloa, 
vi.  177;  lake  vengeance  of  tuch  kiiid  o/men,  vi.  314;  I  have  on  eye 
ofyoa,  vii.  139  ;  And  of  all  Chrialtan  eoitle,  vii,  185. 

Otall  lovei!  see  loves— Qf  all 

cSering  iide~-We  of  the,  iv.  265  :  aee  note  107,  iv.  301. 
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officsrs  oftorl»,  officeni  of  difierent  degrees,  iv.  430. 

offices,  "rooms  oi  places  at  which  refreshments  are  prepared  or 
sored  out"  (Steetbnb)  :  Whtn  all  our  o^uxm  have  bten  oppnu'd, 
Ti.529:  Allofficet  are  open, -va-iOa. 

officious,  ready  with  their  gerrioe :  be  eotry  one  qfficioae  To  maJce 
ihU  banquet,  vi.  348. 

Oho,0ho.'i.  188 :  " This  savage  exolamation  was  originally  and  con- 
stantly appropriated  by  the  writers  of  ooi  ancient  Mysteriee  and 
Moralities  to  the  Devil ;  and  has,  in  this  instance,  been  trans- 
ferred to  his  descendant  Caliban"  (Steevens)  :  "  Bnt  Shakespeare 
was  led  to  pnt  this  ejaonlation  in  the  month  o{  his  savage  by  the 
following  passage :  *  They  [the  savages]  seemed  all  very  civiU  and 
vet;  merry,  shewing  tokens  of  much  thankfcdneM  for  those  thit^ 
we  gave  them,  which  they  ezpresse  in  their  language  by  these 
words — oh,hol  otteaiepetieA.'  Abelract  of  Jaaiat  Jioner't  Account 
of  Certain  Wq/mouth'e  Vot/age.  Purckat,  iv.  1661"(Malone). 

old,  Qsed  as  an  angmentative  in  colloquial  langnage,  —  meaning 
"  plentiful,  abundant,  great :"  old  cramps,  i.  188 ;  an  old  abusing 
qf  Gods  patience  and  the  king's  English,  i.  356  ;  old  coil,  ii  140 ; 
old  gieearing,  ii.  407 ;  old  vtis,  iv.  341 ;  old  laming  the  key,  vii.  25. 
("  Fure  le  Diablo  de  vannert.  To  play  reaki,  to  ket^  an  old  coile,  or 
horrible  stirre;  fo  make  a  hvrli/burly."  Cotgrave's  f  r.  and  Engl. 
Diet. :  I  believe  I  waa  the  first  to  remark  that  the  Italians  Dso  (or 
at  least  formerly  nsed)  "  vecchio"  in  the  same  sense ; 
"  Perahg  Corante  abbandousva  il  freno, 
B  dette  nn  vecehio  colpo  in  snl  tereano." 

Paid,  Morg.  Mag.  C.  iv.  st.  64 ; 


It  is  rather  remarkable  that  Florio,  in  his  IHcl.,  has  not  given  thia- 
meaning  of  "  vecchio.") 

old, ^uioM,  a  plain  open  conntry,  downs:  Sieilhold  (St.  Withold) 
fooled  thrice  the  old,  vii.  301. 

old  ends,  a  term  nsed  t«  signify  "  old  qnotations,  old  saws,"  An. 
which  it  does  in  the  second  of  the  following  paasagee ;  bnt  in  the 
first  of  them  the  context  proves  that  it  refers  to  the  formal  con- 
clusions of  letters  common  in  Kiakeepeare's  time :  ere  ymifiout  old 
end*  any  further,  ii.  81 ;  With  old  odd  ende  ttoVn  out  of  holy  writ,  v. 
372. 

old  ladofihecaiilU,vi.2ni  see  introduction,  iv.  204. 

old  tale,  my  lord — Like  the :  see  tale,  my  lord — Like  the  old. 

Olivers  and  Eotalande,  v.  11 :  "  These  were  two  of  the  moat  famoos 
in  the  list  of  Charlemagne's  Twelve  Peers,"  Ac.  (Wakbukton)  -. 
RoiDland  ^  Orlando. 
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OLord,$ir!  aee  Lord,  th !—0. 

omen,  &  portoitoiu  event :  prologue  to  th»  omen  coming  on,  tu.  106. 

on,  of ;  ^  on  IhefiTtt,  n.  173 ;  TU  matter-eord  on'a  keart,  t.  534  ;  to 
make  catHngt  tw,  ti.  61 ;  out  m's  oam  eyet,  vi,  87 ;  One  on'g  father'i 
moods,  vi,  146 ;  at  very  root  <in'i  heart,  vi  164 ;  Worth  »ix  on  him, 
tI.  210 ;  t*  the  very  throat  on  rne,  viL  25 ;  come  out  on'g  grave,  vii. 
62 ;  t"  the  middle  on's  face,  vii.  273 ;  three  on'»,  yii.  301 ;  the  reel 
on's  body,  ibid. ;  f  the  breech  on  v»,  Tiii.  149 ;  fond  on  jirnwa,  viii. 


once,  once  for  &11 :  Onee  thi»,  a.  2i; 'lie  once,  thou  lovett,  ii.  82 ;  Once, 
if  he  do  require  our  voictt,  vi.  171:  Accordiag  to  Mr.  Staunton,  once 
in  these  passages  is  equivalent  to  "  For  the  nonce,  for  the  occa- 

One,  fonnerlj,  it  would  seem,  pranonnaed  lika  oa;  aud  hence  the- 

qnibble  in  the  following  pasaage  ;   my  gloves  are  on  ...  .  Why, 

then,  this  may  be  yours,  for  this  is  but  one,  i.  273. 
Oneyera— Great,  It.  225 :  see  note  37,  iv.  293. 
Onion-ey'd— ^m,  "I  have  my  eyea  aafull  of  tears  as  if  they  had 

been  fretted  by  oniona"  (Johnson),  vii.  565. 
opal,  "  a  gem  which  Taries  its  appearsnce  [colonrs]  as  it  is  viewed  in 

different  lights"  (Steevenh),  iii.  353 ;  viii.  445. 
open— /b,  "  a  Latioism  [in  aperlo]"  Ac  (Steevenb),  v.  543. 
operant,  operative,  active,  vi.  551 ;  vii.  157. 
opinion,  credit,  reputation :  redeem'd  thy  lost  opinion,  iv.  284 ;  then 

tee  did  our  main  opini<Mi  eruek,  vi.  26  ;   Yet  go  uie  under  our  opinion 

still,  Ti.  26 ;  purchase  vs  a  good  opinion,  vi.  634 ;  spend  (squander^ 

your  rich  opinion,  vii,  409 ;  my  name's  opinion,  viii.  176. 
opinion,    self -opinion,   conceit ;    learned  without   opinion,  ii.   207 ; 

haughtiness,  opinion,  and  disdain,  iv.  251. 
opposite,  an  adversary  :  loo  unhurtful  an  opposite,  i.  487;  his  op2>o- 

site,  the  youth,  iii.  366  ;  your  opposite  hath  in  him,  &c  iii  373 ;. 

bloody,  and  fatal  o^aeite,  iii.  374  ;  \cagh  against  hie  opposite,  iv. 

326  ;  meeting  of  Ihtir  oj^siie,  iv.  363 ;  Daring  an  opposite  to  every 

danger,  v.  463  (see  note  116,  v.  476) ;  discover  him  their  i^poHte,  vi. 

167  i  An  unhwwn  oppoeile,  viL  340 ;   opposiles  of  such  repairing- 

native  (see  rqiair),  t.  196. 
opposite,  adverse,  hostile :  Be  opposite  v>ith  a  Idnsmtm,  iii.  358. 
opposition,  a  combat,  an  eneonntet :  In  single  opposition,  iv.  21S ;. 

in  single  oppositions,  vii.  694. 
Cypress,  to  suppren ;  The  mutiny  he  there  hastes  f  oppress,  viii.  35.. 
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orb,  tiie  otbit,  the  path  of  a  pUnet :  mow  in  that  obedient  orb  agaiit, 
iT.  274. 

orb,  the  cirdo  in  &  field,  known  hj  the  name  of  fairy-Tuig :  To  dtte 
her  orb)  upon  the  green,  ii,  274. 

orchard,  generally  ajnonTinous  vith  garden,  ii.  83,  96, 103 ;  iii.  131, 
36^  372  ;  iv.  74,  314,  393 ;  vL  47,  408,  410,  423,  432,  442 ;  vii.  123 
(twice) ;  orchard-end,  iii.  373 ;  arehard-^eaUt,  vL  411 ;  orchard*,  yi. 
661;  Tiii.  444. 

order— Taie:  Bee  take  order. 

ordinance,  "rauk"  (Johnson):  one  but  of  mg  ordinance,  vi.  190L 

ordinance — That  tlavu  your .-  see  tUaiei  j/our,  &o. 

Ordlnant,  ardaining,  decmeing,  swaying,  Tti.  202. 

ordinary,  a  publio  dining-table  where  each  penon  paje  his  shkre : 
for  hit  ordinary  pays  hit  heart,  viL  621 ;  /  did  llUak  thet,  for  beo 
onlinariet  (''  while  I  sat  twice  with  thM  at  table,"  Joui.m^.),  to  be 
a  pretty  witefeUmB,  iiL  236. 

orgulous,  proud,  haughtf,  vi.  5. 

ort,  a  scrap,  a  leaTing,  tL  661 ;  orU,  vi.  88,  664 ;  Tiii.  315  (The  word 
is  seldom  found  in  the  singular :  "  Orta,  Fragmenta,  Menta  reii- 
quite."  Coles's  Lot.  and  EngL  Diet.:  "  OrU,  The  refuse  of  hay  left 
in  the  stall  by  cattle."  Cravtn  Dialect). 

OSprey,  "The  Ospmy  or  Fiahing-Hawk,  Paadion  Italiaelia"  (see 
YarreU'a  HiiU  o/SHL  Birds,  toL  i.  p.  25,  sen.  ed.),  which  was  aap- 
posed  to  have  the  powat  of  faadnating  the  fish  ib  prejed  on,  'ri. 
218;  o«j»-«j/j,  Tiii.  126. 

OStent,  a  show,  a  displa;  :  ti.  364 ;  iv.  496  ;  yilL  12 ;  otttnts,  ii  373. 

ostentation,  ashow,  adisplaj:  a  mourning  ostentation,  ii  123;  tome 
delightful  oileatatioa,  ii.  210;  otlerUation  qf  detpitid  arm*,  ir.  137 
[see  note  55,  iv.  190) ;  all  oitentation  of  *orrow>.  It.  336 ;  ifai»  good 
this  onlentation,  vi.  153 ;  formal  ostentation,  vii.  186 ;  Th'  ottentation 
o/our  fore,  vii.  546. 

OtIierg*ates,  in  another  manner,  iii.  390. 

OUClieB,  golden  omamento  in  the  shape  of  a  hoes,  bnt  a  term  used  to 
■ignifj  Tarions  ornaments, — jewels,  iv.  342. 

ought  Aim  a  thoutand  pound,  owed  him,  &C.  iv.  261. 

ouphs,  elves,  gobUns,  L  402,  412:  "Oaph,  or  Elf."  Bicbatdson's 
Diet. :  "  In  a  note  on  the  fonner  of  these  passages  Bteerens 
boldly  tells  ns  that '  Oiiphe  is  the  Teutonic  word  for  a  faity  or 
goblin.'  It  may  be ;  but  Grimm  quotes  no  other  authority  for 
the  word  than  Sbakeepeare.  He  sees  in  it  only  another  form  <A 
the  cognate  Elf;  and  speaks  of  a  corresponding  form  in  the  mid- 
dle High  German  Ulf,  in  the  ploial  Ulve — 'von  den  vlven  entbon- 
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den  werden' — and  proves  the  identity  of  this  IRp  with  Alp,  kqiI 
ocHiKqiieiitlj  with  om  English  Elf,  from  a  Swedish  iOng  pnblisbetl 
by  Atwiddson,  in  his  oollection  of  Swedish  ballads,  iu  one  Tersion 
of  which  the  elfin  king  is  oalled  '  Herr  E(fver,'  and  in  tike  aeoond, 
<  Hot  UJ/ver.' "  Tbonu'e  Three  HolahU  on  Shaketpeart,  p.  76. 

ousel,  the  blackbird  (old  Fr.  oUel),  iv.  356  ;  outel-coei,  ii.  289  :  In 
a  note  on  the  name  " The  Kng  Onzel.  TtiTdus  torqiiatut"  Tarrell 
ohaervefl,"Tbe  Blackbird  is  also  aometimea called  Ouzel  andOnsel. 
Thns  Shakespeare,"  Ac.  HUt.  of  Brit.  Birdt,  vol  L  p.  218,  sec.  ed. 

out-breasted,  ont-voicad,  ont-snng,  viiL  205  :  see  breatl. 

outlook,  to  faoe  down,  iv.  67. 

outrage— ClamoTOU*,  v.  64 ;  Ihe  mouth  of  outrage,  vi.  471 :  see  note 
i4«,  vi.  501. 

out-vied,  iii.  139 :  aee  trie. 

outward  man— .Jn,  "  One  not  in  the  secret  of  affairs"  (Wakbur- 
TON),  iii.  243. 

OTerllOld,  to  keep  ap,  to  ov^'eatimate,  vi.  39  (This  word  is  nnt 
to  be  fonnd  in  the  DictionarUt  of  Johaaon,  Richardson,  Webster, 
Ao.}. 

over-lusty,  over-sanoy,  iv.  468. 

OVerpass'd  tlij/  day»,  passed  awa;,  spent,  th;  days,  v.  36. 

OVOr-red,  to  cover  over  with  red,  vii.  64. 

OVerSCUtch.ed  hundvet,  over-whipped  strmnpetg,  iv.  362  (Cot- 
grave  has  "  A  scutcher,  Verge,  kaustive."  Fr.  and  Engl.  Diet. ;  and 
Bay  gives  "An  overswitcht  faonse-wife,  i.e.  a  whore."  North  Coun- 
try Words,  p.  47,  ed.  1768)  :  bat  Malone,  inclining  to  believe  that 
ovwKutched  "  is  used  in  a  wanton  Hense,"  quotes  from  Maroecvu 
Exiaticut,  1595,  "  his  private  lenteherie  hnrts  [wonnds]  not  tha 
ocnnmonwealth  farther  than  that  his  whore  shall  have  a  honse 
rent-free."  p.  16,  ed.  Fen^  Soc 

oversee  tki*  mil— Thou.  Collaiine,  shall,  viiL  321 :  "  Overseers  wwo 
frequently  added  in  Wills  from  the  superabundant  caution  of  our 
aDCestors ;  but  onr  law  acknowledges  no  suoh  persons,  nor  are  they 
(as  contradistii^aished  from  executors)  invested  with  any  legal 
rights  whatBoerer.  In  some  old  Wills  the  term  ovaseer  is  used 
instead  of  execMtor,"  &c.  (Malone). 

OVer-SVear,  to  swear  over  again,  iii.  392. 

overture,  an  opening,  a  discovery,  a  disclosure  :  You  had  only  in 
yovr  tilent  judgment  tried  it,  Without  more  overture,  iii.  439;  the 
overture  of  thy  treasons,  vii.  311, 

owe,  to  own,  to  have,  to  possess  :  Thai  such  on  ass  should  owe  Ihtm, 
i.  318 ;  As  they  themselves  would  owe  Ih^m,  i.  45G  ;  Oae  and  succeed 
this  tneaJmess,  L  475  ;  the  home  I  ojce,  ii.  22  ;  Which  native  she  doth 
ovie,u.  173 ;  all  perfections  that  a  man  may  ojre,  ii.  176 ;  All  the 
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poiotr  thU  charm  doth  mm,  ii.  284 ;  the  teeailh  I  tnoe,  iii.  242 ;  our- 
»elvn  vie  do  not  otet  ("  we  are  not  our  own  marten,"  Stbstbnb), 
iii.  343  ;  wkieh  oae  a  moietfi  of  the  thrvne,  iii.  451  ;  England  did 
■MVtr  ovx  »o  »Beet  ahope,v<i.Vl^  ;  But  owt  thy  pride  thyself,  vi.  194; 
tht  digposilion  Aal  I  oiee,  viL  42  ;  largett  like  the  men  that  oipe  them, 
vii  671 ;  which  you  make  more  rich  to  owe,  viii.  66 ;  that  praiee 
which  Collatine  doth  owe,ym.  289  ;  theitobleit  grace  she mo'd,  L208; 
That  blood  which  ovfd  the  breadth  of  all  this  isle,  it.  52  ;  (ieporty 
that  oteeil  it,  iv.  320 ;  the  prince  that  oto'd  that  crown,  v.  426 ;  teeming 
oa'd  (faifl  own),  viii.  448 ;  Which  thou  ow'dst  yesterday,  vii.  426 ;  no 
sound  that  the  earth  owes,  L  189  ;  the  jewelUr  that  owes  the  ring,  iii. 
285 ;  toAfcA  you  truly  owe  To  him,  that  owes  H,  ir.  19  ;  all  the  irea»ure 
that  thine  vtkI«  owes.  It.  49 ;  That  owes  two  buckets,  it.  162  ;  that 
dear  ptrfection  which  he  owee,  in.  411  ;  those  infirmities  the  owes,  ni. 
255;  The  name  thou  ow'gt  not,  i.  191  ;  Lejid  lets  than  thou  owett,  yii. 
•2SC ;  wAt)  ow'et  his  strength,  Tiil  124 ;  thai  fair  thou  oioesl,  Tiii  358 ; 
owing  not  a  hair-worth  of  white,  Tiii.  206. 

owl  was  a  baher't  daughter—  They  tay  tiu,  viL  180 :  "  This  is  a  ocm- 
mon  stor;  among  the  vulgix  in  Glonceatenhiie,  and  ie  thoa  related ; 
'  Oqt  SaTioor  went  into  a  baker's  shop  where  the;  were  baking, 
and  asked  for  some  bread  to  eat.  The  mistren  of  the  shop  imme- 
diately pnt  a  piece  of  dough  into  the  oTea  to  bake  for  him ;  but 
wM  reprimanded  by  her  danghter,  who  insisting  that  the  piece  of 
doDgh  was  too  large,  reduced  it  to  a  veiy  small  siie.  The  dough, 
howsTer,  immediately  afterwards  began  to  swell,  and  presently 
became  of  a  most  enonnons  uze.  Wberenpon  the  baker's  daughter 
cried  ont  'Heagh,  hough,  hengfa;'  which  owl-like  noise  piobablj 
induced  onr  SaTionr  for  her  wickedness  to  tnnsform  her  into  that 
bird.'  This  story  is  often  reUted  to  children,  in  order  to  deter  tiiem 
from  such  illiberal  behsTioor  to  poor  people"  (Douce)  :  Onl^enda 
similar  to  this,  see  Thoms's  Three  Notelets  on  Shakespeare,  p.  1 10. 

owls,  and  sprites — But  goblins,  i.  20 :  Here  Steeveus  cites  from  Bra- 
ton's  Cornucopia:,  PatquiVt  Night-cap,  &c.  1612,  p.  3K, 

"  No  oules,  hobgoblins,  ghosts,  nor  wster-spiight ;" 
and  Malone,  from  Copley's  Fig  for  Fortune,  159G,  p.  63, 
"  Ko  bug,  no  bale,  nor  horrid  oalerit." 

own— IKAeit  no  man  wat  his.  When  no  man  was  in  hia  senses,  i.  232. 

oxlips,  ii.  281 ;  iii.  4C9 :  "  Oxlip  (Primola  elatior)  grows  in  woods 
and  psstores,  and  blooms  in  April  and  Uay.  It  is  u  hsndsome 
plant  liko  the  cowslip,  but  larger."  Beisly's  Shakspere's  Garden, 
&c.  p.  46 :  As  to  the  epithet  bold  applied  to  oxlips  in  the  second 
of  the  psBBi^ea  referred  to  above,  see  note  98,  iii.  520. 

oyes  (oyez,  hear  ye,  Pr.),  the  nsual  introduction  to  a  proclamation  or 
advertisement  of  the  public  crier,  i.  411 ;  vi.  76. 
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pace  goei    bachcard,  tinlh  a  pvrpoge  It  ha&  to  climb — That  by  a, 
"That  goea  baokwaid  step  by  atap,  with  &  design  in  euh  naa 

to  aggrandiae  himself,  by  slighting  his  immediate  snperioi"  (JoHN* 
SON),  vi.  20, 
paced  yet — She's  not,  "  She  hss  not  yet  learned  her paew"  (Ualome), 

TiiL  57. 
pack,  "  to  practise  nnlawfnl  confederacy  or  coUnsion"  (Johnson)  : 
Go  pack  ("  contrive  infidioualy,"  Stbbyens)  toith  him,  yi.  331 ;  wtre 

he  not  paek'd  (confederate)  wilh  her,  iL  49 ;  pack'd  (confederate)  in 

all  thu  anmg,  ii.  I3G. 
pack  card*,  to  sort  or  shnSe  the  cards  unfairly :  Packed  earde  with 

Owor,  riL  676. 
packing,    iniqnitons    collnsion,    underhand  oootrivanoe :    Here's 

packing,  with  a  toitntu,  iii.  173. 
FaCOrOB,  Ondes—Thy,  -m.  637 ;  "  Pacoms  was  the  »n  of  Orodea, 

kii%  of  Farthia"  (Stebtenb). 
paction,  a  compact,  a  contract,  an  alliance,  iv.  608. 
paddock,  a  toad,  Tii.  172. 

Paddock,  a  famillu  ipirit,  in  the  shape  of  a  toad,  Tii.  5. 
pag^Ul  "  seems  to  hare  been  a  cant  term,  implying  irr^alarity  eithra 

of  birth  or  manners"  (Steevens):  What  a  pagan  rascal  it  Ihit  I  it. 

230;  Whatpagan  (prostitnte)  ma>/  that  hef  iv.  338;  Bowl  staves 

and  pagans,  vii.  383. 
pagB,  to  follow  as  a  page :  page  thy  heels,  yi.  656. 
paid,  beates  :  see  first  juy. 
paid,  ponished,  dispatched,  Ac. ;  see  second  pay. 
pain,  ■  penalty,  a  pnoistuneut :  Aeeounlaat  to  the  law  upon  that  pain, 

i474. 
painted  cloth— You  loill  be  sensed  out  of  the,  ii.  227;  I  avswer  you 

right  painted  cloth,  fiom  whence  you  have  ttadied  your  qtiestione,  ih. 

43;  Laiarut  in  At  painted  cloth,  iv.  268  ;  Inj  a  painted  cloth  he  kept 

in  aioe,  viii.  294  ;  set  this  in  your  painted  cloths,  ti.  100 ;  Painted 

cloth,  used  as  hangings  for  rooms,  was  cloth  or  canvas,  painted 

in  oil,  representing  varioiu  subjects,  with  devices  and  mottoes  or 

proverbial  sayings  interspersed :  it  hss  been  erroneously  ex^ained 

to  mean  "  tapestry."  (The  following  homely  stoiy  is  related  by  the 

honest  water-poet ; 

"  There's  an  old  speech,  a  Tayler  is  a  TMefe, 
And  sn  old  speech  he  hath  for  his  reliete, 
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Ill  not  e^nioocate,  111  gine  him'a  dne, — 

He  (trnl;)  stealea  not,  or  he  steates  not,  trae. 

Thoie  tbat  report  to,  might;  wrong  doe  doe  him. 

For  bow  can  he  steale  that,  that'i  bnmght  nto  himf 

And  it  ma7  be  they  were  faJee  idle  ipeeehea. 

That  oae  faronght  cotton  onoe,  to  line  hig  breeches. 

And  that  the  lajler  lud  the  cotton  b;, 

And  with  old  painted  cloth  the  roome  snptd;. 

Which  as  the  owner  (for  hia  vae)  did  weare, 

A  DBjle  or  Boeg  by  chance  his  breech  did  teare, 

At  which  he  saw  the  lining*,  and  WM  wroth 

For  Diaea  and  Laiarut  on  the  painted  elotk. 

The  Qlntton'B  dogs,  ud  hels  fira  hotly  hnniiig. 

With  fiends  and  fleehhookes,  whence  ther'i  no  returning. 

He  rip'd  the  other  breech,  and  there  he  apide 

The  paniper'il  Prodigall  on  eoekhoree  ride ; 

There  was  hia  fare,  his  fldlen,  and  his  whores, 

Hia  being  poore,  and  beaten  oat  of  doores. 

His  keeping  hoga,  hie  eating  hnakea  for  meat, 

Hia  lamentation,  and  hia  home  retreat. 

His  welcome  to  his  father,  and  the  feast. 

The  fat  calfe  kill'd,  all  these  things  were  expreat. 

These  transfonnatians  fild  the  man  with  feare, 

That  he  hell-flra  within  his  breech  shonld  bears  ; 

He  mna'd  what  strange  InohaiiteientB  he  had  bin  in. 

That  tom'd  his  liizingB  into  painted  linett. 

His  feare  was  great,  tnit  at  the  last  to  rid  it, 

A  wizard  told  him,  'twos  Ibe  Taylor  did  it." 

A  Thiefe,  p.  lig ;  Taykir'a  Woriet,  16S0 : 

I  add  a  apecuneii  of  punted-cloth  poetiy,  which  has  been  prearared 
by  the  eame  writer,  who  copied  tt  from  the  wmlls  of  a  room  at  the- 
Btar  m  Bye  ia  the  year  1653  ; 

"  And  as  upon  a  bed  I  mniiiig  lay, 
The  chamber  hang'd  with  painted  cloth,  I  found 

Ky  selfa  with  sentences  beleagserd  roond ; 

There  was  Philosophy  and  History, 

Poetry,  ^nigmatick  mystery. 

I  know  not  what  the  town  in  wealth  may  be, 

Bnt  sore  I  on  that  chambers  walls  did  see 

More  wit  than  al  the  town  had,  and  more  worth 

Then  my  unlearned  Muse  can  well  set  forth. 

I  will  not  hold  my  reader  in  dilemma, 

This  tmlf ,  lying,  I  transcribed  them  a. 

Nofimeer  tofreth,  butfroit  may  ft  deface. 

None  lift  to  fast,  but  bee  may  lote  hie  plaae. 

'Tfi  coneorii  keept  a  rialme  in  itahle  ttay. 

But  d^eord  briitgt  aU  kingdomet  to  deeay. 

No  lUbjeet  ought  (for  any  kind*  of  cauee) 

Setitt  hie  prince,  but  yeeld  him  to  the  Uaca, 

Sure  Godiejuit,  vihoee  itroake  delayed  lony 

Doth  light  at  latt  mth  paine  more  tharp  and  ttnmg. 

Time  never  viae,  nor  n'ere  I  Ihinhe  ehaU  be. 

That  tnUh  (uneheitt)  might  tpeake,  in  ail  thingi  free. 
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TU>  U  the  snm,  the  nurrow,  and  tbe  pith, 
11;  Ijiiig  ohuobiT  ma  ftdoToed  with : 
And  'tis  mppoeed,  thou  lines  written  there 
HkTe  in  that  Toome  bin  more  then  40  jeare." 

Th«  CerUiin  TravaiUt  of  an  unerrtain  Journey,  &b. 
leeS,  p.  10.) 

paintdd  one  way  J(£«  a  Oorgim,  Tin  other  way'i  a  Mars— Though 
lie  be,  vii.  528 :  "  An  alliuion  to  the  '  double'  pictorea  in  vogM 
formeily,  of  which  Barton  s&yfl, — 'Like  thoea  doable  or  tnmiDg 
piotaraa ;  st&nd  befon  which  yon  see  a  fair  mud,  on  the  one 
side  an  npe,  on  the  other  an  owL'  And  Chapman,  in  '  All  Fooli,' 
oot  i.  K.  1, 

'  But  Uk«  a  oanzening  piotnre,  whioh  one  v>ay 
Sltom  like  a  ciwc,  another  Uke  a  ttaan,'"  (Staunton). 

painted  upon  a  pole,  "tiiat  is,  on  doth  ao^Mnded  on  a  polo"  (Ma- 
lone),  vii.  71. 

pajock,  vii.  160 :  Here  pajoek  owtainl;  meau  "  peacock :"  I  have 
often  heard  the  lower  classes  in  the  north  of  Scotland  caD  the 
peacock  "pea-joci,"  and  their  almost  invariable  name  for  the 
tnrkef-cock  is  "  bnbbly-jocA." 

palabraSf  iL  116;paiM»»j>aZiafrrM,  iii.  105:  The  former ia equiva- 
lent to,  and  the  latter  is  a  corniptioii  of,  the  Spanish  poeaa  pala 
brat,  i.e.  "few  words;"  a  phrase  which,  as  it  would  seem  from 
TuioDB  paasages  of  oar  earlj  writers,  was  formerl;f  corrent  even 
among  the  vnlgar  in  England. 

palates  tkare — You  are  plebeiant  .  ...  the  greattt  taiie  Mott,  vi. 
182:  "The  plain  meaning  is,  'that  senators  and  plebeians  are 
eqoal,  when  the  highest  taste  is  beet  ideated  with  that  which 
pleaiM  the  lowest,'  &c."  (Steevshs)  :  "  I  think  the  meaning  ia, 
the  plebeians  are  no  leas  than  senators,  when,  the  voices  of  the 
senate  and  the  people  being  blended  together,  the  predominant 
taste  of  the  componnd  smocks  mon  of  tbe  populace  than  the 
senate"  (Malone). 

pale,  palenes :  a  tuddea  pah,  viii.  259. 

pale,  to  make  pale  :  to  pale  hU  unefeciualjire,  vii.  124. 

pale,  to  enclose  as  with  a  pale,  to  encompass,  to  emdrde :  pale  your 
head  in  Henry't  glory,  v.  249 ;  paled  in  teilh  rocks,  viL  672  ;  palea 
in  IhefioodwiA  men,  iv.  495 ;  Whale'er  the  oeeanpalee,  vii.  535. 

pale — The  red  blood  reignt  in  the  VMtier'f,  iii.  463  ;  "  The  meaning  is, 
'  the  red,  the  ^riag  blood  now  reigni  o'er  the  parte  latelj  under 
the  dominion  of  ictnfer.'  The  Englitk  pale,  the  Irish  pale,  were 
frequent  ezt»es>ions  in  Shakespeare's  time ;  and  the  words  red  and 
pale  were  chosen  for  the  sake  of  the  autithesiB"  (Fabueu)  :  Qj. 
is  anj  thing  -more  meant  than  that  "  the  red  blood  reigns  in  the 
[daoe  of  the  pale  blood  of  winter"  ? 
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pale— Z^en,  i/you  can,  £e,  viL  668 :  A  r~rr(r  which  tuu  been  boUi 
mi^ointed  and  minliterpreted :  it  raallr  meuu  "  Tbtoi,  if  yoa  can 
(Le.  if  utfthing  has  powff  to  make  yon  dungs  adonr),  be  pala 
(become  pale  at  the  sight  of  thj«)." 

pall,  to  doak,  ht  Trap :  paU  tiee  ia  Ihe  dtamett  $moie  e^  htU,  til  16. 

palleci  /oriunei,  deoaTed,  waned,  impaired  foitimefl,  til  536. 

palliameut,  a  robe,  vi  288. 

palniia  Alhait  again,andfloitTuh^-A,-n.  566  :  "TherigliteonsBhall 
flooriBh  like  the  palm  tree."  Pialm  xcaL  12. 

palter,  "to  shuffle,  to  eqniTocate,  to  act  or  epAak  nnateadilj  or 
dntuonalj  with  the  intention  to  deceiTe"  (Gkaik),  tI  42,  85,  634  ; 
TiL  71,  664. 

pang,  to  give  Tiolent  pain  to,  to  torture  :  how  thy  mtmory  Will  then 
bepang'd  by  me,  Tii.  681 ;  a  eufferanee  panging  At  icml  aitd  bodf/'i 
leneriiig,  t.  614, 

pansies,  thal'i/or  thoughli,  vii.  184  (where  Ophelia  aeemB  to  be 
addreasii^  Laertea) :  The  paney  is  the  viola  trieolor,  called  also 
heart'e-eoMe,  lovt-in-idlenag,  &o.;  it  "it for  OioughU"  on  account 
«E  its  name,— &om  the  Vr.pentie. 

pantaloon,  m.  34,  141 :  n  Panlalone  means  properly  one  of  the 
r^Col*'  chsractera  in  the  old  Italian  oomedy:  "There  are  fonr 
standing  chsracters  that  enter  into  eveiy  piece  that  comes  on  the 
stage,  the  Doctor,  Harleqoin,  Pantdhne,  and  CoTiello  ....  Poh- 
lakme  is  generally  an  old  cnlly."  Addison's  Remarkt  on  Several  Part* 
of  Italy,  &c  pp.  101-2,  ed.  1705. 
pantler,  the  servant  who  took  care  of  the  pantiy  or  of  the  bre^d, 

iii.  467  i  IT.  348,  350 ;  TiL  664. 
paper — Givtateay  thygelfin,  tl  523:  Here  paper  is  explained  "se- 
curities :"  see  note  +9,  tl  583. 
papers— ^e,  He  registers,  sets  down  in  writing,  t.  486  (Ht.  Chrant 
White,  in  his  Svpplementary  Notet,  cites  from  Warner, 
"  Set  is  the  soneraigne  Bcnne  did  thine  nhen  paptrd  Isst  our  penne.V 
Cont.  ofAOritmt  England,  ebxg.  BO,  ed.  1606). 
parallel  courte — To  eomuel  Catiio  to  this,  "  [To  this]  ooutm  leT«l, 

and  BTen  with  his  design"  (Johkbon)  ,  viL  413. 
parcel,  a  part :  the  lip»  u  parcel  of  the  mouth,  i.  360 ;  a  hranch  tatd 
parcel  of  mine  oath,  ii.  46  ;  his  eloquaiee  the  parcel  (it<m)qf  a  reebm' 
ing,  iv.  235  ;  no  parctt  of  my  fear,  t.  317  ;  men'i  jvdgmtats  art  A 
parcel  of  their  fortunet  ("  i.  e,,  as  we  should  say  at  present,  '  are  of 
a  piece  with  them,' "  Bteetbnb),  viL  557  -,  Thoagh  parcel  of  myulf, 
Tiii.  192 ;  mark'd  him  Inparcels,  iii.  54 ;  Theparcelt  and  parlieulari 
of  our  gri^,  ir.  370  ;  Whereqf  by  parcels  she  had  tomelhing  keard, 
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parcel  li«  mimiffmn  diigracet  by  Addition  of  hit  envy  / — T'katmint 
oum  trvant  $hould,  "  The  mettning,  I  tMnk,  eithar  is,  '  That  this 
fdlow  ahould  add  one  more  paicel  or  item  to  the  Bum  of  my  dia- 
gncee,  nuoelj,  his  own  malice,'  oi, '  th&t  this  fellow  ahoold  lot  up 
the  *am  of  1117  diagncee,  and  add  his  own  malice  to  the  acooimt' " 
(Halonb),  tIL  591. 

parcel-bawd,  put  bawd,  half  bawd,  L  458. 

paroel-gilt  gobUt,  n.  331 :  "  Pareel-giit  meant  what  i>  now  called 
hj  NrtiBta  pariiy-giU  ;  that  ia,  where  part  of  the  work  ia  gilt,  and 
part  l«ft  plain  or  nngilded"  (Malone). 

pardMUiez  flu)^— &v,iT.  17G:  "That  ie,  ezouw  aw, a  phnua  naed 
when  anyOiing  ia  dvillj  denied"  (Johmson). 

FarlBh-B^arden,  a  mlganani  foi  Panx-garda^,  the  famona  bear- 
garden in  Sonthiftrk,  t.  667  :  "  Faria-Garden  ia  the  plaoa  on  the 
Thamee  bankaide  at  London,  where  the  beaia  are  kept  and  buted  ; 
and  was  andently  ao  called  &om  Bobert  de  Paris,  who  had  a  hoote 
and  garden  there  in  Bicbard  the  Second's  tdme,"  ie.  Bloant'a 
Olouographia,  1681,  p.  473. 

parish-top,  iii.  331 :  "A  huge  top  was  formerly  kept  in  every 
▼mage,  to  be  whipped  in  froaty  weather,  that  the  peaaanta  might 
be  kept  warm  by  ezerdae,  and  ont  of  miachief,  while  they  could 
not  work"  (Steevbns). 

paritors,  ii.  187 :  An  apparitor,  or  paritor,  ia  an  ofBcer  of  the 
Bidiop'a  Gonrt,  who  carries  ont  dtatiooi :  aa  citations  are  moat 
Ireqnently  iimied  for  fomioatton,  the  paritor  is  pnt  tmdet  Gnpid's 
goremment"  (Johnson). 

parle,  a  parley,  i.  267 ;  iii.  117  ;  it.  18  (twiee),  110, 148, 454  ;  Rome'i 
emperor,  and  ntpkew,  break  the  parle  {"  Dr.  Johnson  makes  the  aenae 
'  begin  the  parley.'  Ia  it  not  rather  '  break  off  this  sort  of  diacourse'  ? 
fi^  Lncins  and  SatnminoB  had  already  berjun  the  parley  by  sparring 
longni^ :  to  prevent  the  continuance  of  it  Uarcna  interfares,  by 
deolaring  that  their  qnairela  mnat  be  adjoated  by  gentle  teorda," 
Douce),  vi.  349. 

parle,  to  parley :  to  parle,  to  court,  and  danee,  ii  214  ;  Ikeir  parting 
look*,  viiL  290. 

parlous,  a  cormption  otperihiut — alarming,  amaziDg,  keen,  ahrewd : 
ii.  286 ;  iii.  37  ;  v.  391,  396 ;  vi.  399. 

p&rlOTtSly,  perilonsly — amazingly,  viii.  149. 

parmacsti,  a  cormpt  form  of  tpermactti,  iv.  217. 

parrot,  "  Beware  the  rope' i- end" ^■Projihety  like  tie,  ii.  39  ;  /  cry,  a 
rope!  a  rope!  t.  15  :  On  the  first  of  these  passages  Warbnrton 
observes ;  "  This  allades  to  people's  teaching  that  bird  uolacky 
words ;  with  \rtiich,  when  any  passenger  was  offended,  it  was  the 
standing  joke  of  the  wise  owner  to  aay, '  Take  heed,  ur,  my  parrot 
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prophemeg.'    To  this  Bntler  hints,  where,  speakiag  of  Balfdio's 
skill  in  angniy,  ba  says  Iffudibrat,  P.  i.  C.  i.], 

'  Conld  tall  vh>t  Eiibtlest  parrots  mean, 

That  speah,  and  think  contrary  clean ; 

What  mmiber  'tii  of  irtiom  Oxey  talk. 

When  tfaey  or;  rope,  and  toalk,  knavt,  wait.'  " 

P&rti,  partly  ;  And,  pari,  being  prampted  by  your  pretent  irmible,  iii. 

376  ;  Dothpart  hit  function  ("  Partly  peiforma  his  ofliee,"  Hai/)NE), 

and  it  partly  bUttd,  viii.  405. 
part,  a  party :  ihtji-iaen  botomt  of  our  part,  y.  194  ;  all  our  pretetU 

part,  T,  196 ;  to  ihoie  a  noble  grace  to  boA  parti,  vL  228 ;  Pratfing 
for  both  parU,  vii.  543. 
pETt,  to  depart  :  we  thall  part  with  fteither,  ii.  24  ;  An  thou  let  her 

part  so,  iii.  331 ;  An  yovparl  go,  iii,  332 ;  port  Into  this  tea  of  air, 

t1549;  France  in  eholerparled,^!!.^^;   When  me  mi  A  lean  parted 

Pentapolit,  viii.  72, 
partake,  to  extend  partidpation  of:  your  exultation  Partake  to 

entry  one,  iii.  606  ;  ow  mind  partakee  her  private  action*  la  yovr 

tecrecy,  YiiL  10. 
partake,  to  take  part  :  When  I,  againtt  myeelf,  wiA  Aee  partake, 

viii.  423. 
partaker,  a  partner,  a  confederate  :  your  partaber  Pole,  v.  31. 
parted  «o  much  honetty  among  'mi — They  had,  "  They  had  thartd, 

.  Ac.  i.e.  bad  so  mach  honesty  among  them"  (Stbetehb),  t.  561. 
parted — How  dearly  eter,  "  However   ezcellently  endowed,   with 

whaterer  dear  or  pmwtaBparlt  enriched  or  adorned"  (Johmson), 

vi.56. 
partial  «I[H«J«r— J,  "The  reproach  of  partiality"  (JoHNaoN),ir.  119. 
partialize,  to  make  partial,  iv.  106. 
participate,  partidpant,  participating :  muinallj/  participate,  vi. 

137. 
particularly— Jfy/rM  drift  HalU  not,  "  Ify  design  does  not  stop 

at  any  single  character"  (Johnson),  n.  508. 
partisan,  a  kiod  of  pike  or  halberd,  Tii.  107,  533 ;  parlieant,  vi  390 

(twice);  Tii.  707.   ("The  partisan  may  be  described  aa  a  sharp 

two-edged  swrad  placed  on  the  sammit  of  a  staff  for  the  defence 

of  foot-sddiers  against  caTah7,"  Fatkholt.) 
Fartlet  here— Thy  Dame,  iii,  445 ;  Dajne  Parllet  Ou  hen,  it.  259  : 

"  Damf,  Parilet  is  tte  name  of  the  hen  in  the  old  story-book  of 

Reynard  the  Fok;  and  in  Cbancer's  tale  of  The  Cock  and  the  Fo£ 

the  fsTonrite  hen  is  sailed  dame  Pertelote"  (Steetens)  :  So  named 

bom  parllel,  a  woman's  rati  or  band,  becanse  a  hen  has  freqnentlj 

a  kind  of  mff  ae  ring  of  feathers  on  her  neck. 
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party,  apart:  Which  on  fJty  rogatjtarlff  ffraia*d  OBce,iv.l5i. 

party-verdiot  gnve— Whereto  Ihy  Umgvs  a,  It.  119:  "i.e.  yon 
had  jonnelf  a  pazt  or  share  in  the  veidiot  that  I  prononaced" 
(Halong). 

pash,  "to  BtriLe  a  thing  with  moh  force  is  to  onuh  it  to  piecee" 
(Gifford'B  note  on  Mamnger't  Worh»,  toL  i.  p.  38,  ed.  1813) ,  ti.  41 ; 
pathtd,  tI.  94. 

pasll,  and  the  ahoott  that  I  have,  &c.~Tkou  wanfil  a  rough,  iii.  424 : 
"In  connection  with  the  context,  aipiifiM — 'to  make  thee  a  ealf 
thou  moat  have  the  tuft  on  thj  forehead  and  the  young  kornt  that 
ahooi  up  is  it,  u  I  ha^e' "  (Henlet)  :  "  Ton  tell  me  (aaji  Leontes 
to  his  son)  that  joa  are  like  me ;  that  yon  are  mj  calf.  I  am  the 
homtd  bnll :  thou  waatest  the  rough  head  and  Iht  horns  of  that 
animal ^  completely  to  resemble  your  father"  (Maloke)  :  "  A  mad 
Ptuh,  a  Mad-town.  Cheth."  Bay's  North  Country  Words,  p.  46,  ed. 
1768:  "Path.  The  head,  rather  a  ludicroos  term."  Jamieeon'B 
Eijfm.  Diet  of  the  Scot  Language. 

pass,  to  enrpMi,  to  exceed  limits,  to  pass  belief :  lo  cried  and  shrieked 
at  it,  that  it  patted,  IS62;  so  laughed,  that  it  passed,  yi.  13 ;  Why, 
this  passes!  i.  398;  He  passes,  vi.  507;  a  patting  shams,  i.  267;  her 
passing  deformity,  i.  275 ;  0  pasting  traitor,  t.  308. 

pass,  to  die :  let  him  pats  peaceably,  t.  164 ;  Thus  might  he  past 
indeed,  vii.  323  ;  0,  let  him  past  I  vii.  346. 

pass,  to  paas  aentenee :  That  thieves  do  pats  on  thieves,  L  457 ;  we 
may  not  past  upon  his  life,  vii.  309 ;  patting  on  the  prisoner't  l^e, 
i.  457. 

pass,  to  care  for,  to  regard :  At  for  thete  silkm-eoated  tlavet,  I  past 
not,  T.  172  ("  I  paase  not  for  it  Bne  m'en  eha^t,  ie  ne  m'm  toucie 
point"  CotglBve's  Fr.  and  Engl.  Diet). 

-pass,  to  aarore,  to  convey :  And  pats  my  daughter  a  eaffiment  domsr, 
iii  166. 

passable,  that  may  be  pasaed  through  :  apastahle  carcatt,  vii.  641. 

passable,  soffident  to  procnre  a  pass  or  admianon :  the  virtae  of 
your  name  Is  not  here  passable,  vi.  222. 

passado,  a  pass  or  motion  forwards  (a  fencing  term),  ii.  175 ;  vi. 
418, 419  :  What  follows  is  quoted  by  Capell  from  the  translation 
of  "Vincentio  Saviolo'si'raeKse  o/iA«i>u«iio,  1595;  "If  your  enemy 
be  fiiat  to  strike  at  you,  and  if  at  that  instant  yon  would  make 
him  a  pastata  oi  remove,  it  behoveth  you  to  be  very  ready  witli 
your  feet  and  hand,  and  being  to  passe  or  enter,  yon  must  take 

heede,  Ac.  h  3 or  in  both  these  false  thmsts,  ^len  he  besteth 

them  by  with  his  rapier,  you  m^  with  much  sodainnesse  make  a 
jpassata  with  your  lefte  tbote,  and  yonr  dagger  oommaunding  his 
rapier,  you  maie  give  him  a  pttnta,  either  drilta  or  riversa.  k2.'* 
The  School  qfShalcespeare,  p.  229. 
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passage— for  Ai(,  "  As  to  <«d«r  ttken  for  (A<  ccmnotty  o/eoMwyMjr 
him"  (Caldecott),  tU.  211. 

passage,  the'moviDg  to  knd  fro,  tho  croBamg,  of  pmmengea :  in  Iht 
stirring  pawage  of  the  day,  ii.  26  ;  no  watch*  no  pauagef  ("no 
pMMngsra  ?  nobody  going  by  7"  Johnson),  vii  456. 

passagre)  ftpunngawa^:  Might  but  rtdean  the  pa$mge  of  gour  age/ 
V.36. 

passed  the  careert — And  so  conclunoiu,  i.  349 ;  he  poises  some  hu- 
mtmrs  tmd  careers,  iv.  437 :  "  [In  the  firat  of  these  pasMges]  Bar- 
dolph  meuu  to  n,j, '  and  bo  in  the  end  he  reelad  abont . . .  like 
a  horae  pasting  alcarier.  to  past  a  carier  waa  a  teohnical  term" 
(Malone)  t  "  It  was  the  same  aa  Tanning  a  career,  or  gallopping 
>  horse  violently  backwaid*  and  forwards,  stopping  him  saddenly 
at  the  end  of  the  csreor"  (Doi7Ce). 

passes — Haiti  hok'd  upon  my,  i.  516  :  Here  _pciMej  has  been  expluned 
"  artfnl  dorices,  deceitful  contrivanoeB,"  and  "  conrHes." 

passing  (need  adverbially),  ezceediDgly :  patting/air,  L  315  ;  ii.  200 ; 
vi.  394  I  patting  feU,  ii.  275 ;  passing  short,  iii.  64  ;  passing  exctlUat, 
iii.  107;  apaseing  merry  one,  iii.  474;  patting  light  in  spirit,  if  .B71 ; 
passing  eowardlg,  vL  140. 

passion,  sonow,  emotion  :  7  mutt  ^peak  t»  pasHon,  iv.  242 ;  A 
mother's  tears  in  passion  for  her  son,  vi,  286;  the  tender  boy,  in 
passion  mov'd,  vi.  331  ;  I  feel  my  master's  passion  ("anfFning," 
Stbevens),  vi.  633 ;  /  have  much  mistook  your  passion  ("  the  na- 
tore  of  the  fedings  from  which  yon  are  now  sofFering,''  Btee- 
VKNS),  vi.  616  ;  Tou  shall  offend  him,  and  extend  (prokng)  hit 
passion,  vii.  40 ;  passion  in  the  gods,  vii.  145 ;  ueli-painled  pattion, 
viL  443  ;  Thit  horrovt'd  patsion,  viii.  65 ;  hit  paaiioni  maee  me,  v. 
251  (see  note  41,  v.  325). 

passion,  to  ezptees  ionow  or  emotion :  Ariadne,  passioning  Far 
Theteus^  pajury,  L  315 ;  Dumbly  she  passions,  viiL  274. 

passionate,  sorrowful :  She's  tad  and  passionate  ("  a  prey  to 
monmfnt  senaationa,"  Steevenb)  at  your  highness'  tent,  iv.  27. 

passionate,  to  eipreea  paaaionately :  And  eatmol  pattionate  our 
tenfold  grief,  vL  320. 

pasSy-meaHTireB  pavin—A,^.  390 :  aee  not«  iii,  iiL  412. 

past-proportion— 7%e,  vi  31 :  aee  note  ^,  vi  108. 

pastry,  a  room  where  pastry  is  made  ("A  Pastety,  pistrina,  plaeea- 
tiaria."  CMes'a  Lat.  and  Engl.  Diet.),  vi  456. 

patch,  properly  a  domestio  fool,  and  used  alao  as  atom  of  oontempt 
(perhaps  from  Un  Italian  pazio,  m  trom  hia  wearing  a  patched 
or  paiti-colomed  ooat :  emapate  patched  fool):  TTutu  lemvy  patch, 
L  212;  idiot,  patch!  ii.  22;  What  patch  it  made  our  porter*  ii 
22 ;  viere  there  a  patch  set  on  UanUng,  ii.  193 ;  The  pateh  U  kind 
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muigh,  ii  368 ;  What  toldien,  paichT  tu.  64 ;  X  erao  ofpatcha, 
n.  292  ("  Zt  baa  been  mippoaed  that  this  term  [jmleh]  onginated 
iiom  the  name  of  a.  fool  belonging  to  Cardinal  Wolaey,  and  that 
ina  parti-coloured  drew  was  given  to  him  in  alliuion  to  his  name. 
The  objection  to  this  is,  that  the  motley  habit  worn  bj  foole  ia 
much  older  than  the  time  of  WoImj.  Again,  it  appears  that 
Patch  was  an  appellation  given  not  to  one  fool  onlj  that  be- 
longed to  WolMjr.  There  ia  an  epigram  by  Heywood,  entitled  A 
laying  of  Patch  my  Lord  CardmaTg  foole;  bnt  in  the  epigram 
ifaelf  he  ia  twice  called  Sexten,  which  was  his  real  name.  In  a 
mannacript  life  of  Wolsej  by  his  gentleman  nsher  Cavendish 
[now  well  known  from  the  printed  oopy]  there  is  a  story  of 
another  fool  belonging  to  the  Cardinal,  and  i^eeonted  by  him 
to  the  King.  A  marginal  note  states  that  '  this  foole  was  oaJlid 
Matter  WiUiamet,  owtherwisa  called  Pateh.'  In  Heylin's  Hittory 
tff  Ac  R^ormation  mention  is  made  of  another  fool  called  Patch 
bekfliging  to  Elizabeth.  But  the  name  ia  even  older  than  Wol- 
sey's  time ;  for  in  some  household  aoooonta  of  Heniy  the  Seventh 
there  ate  payments  to  a  fool  who  is  named  Pecbie  and  Packye. 
It  seenw  therefore  more  probable  on  tiie  whole  that  fools  were 
nidk-iiamed  Patch  fxam  their  dress ;  nnleas  there  haiq>en  to  be 
a  nearer  affini^  to  tiie  Italian  paaso,  a  ytaeA  that  has  all  the 
appearance  of  a  descent  frorafaiwu.  This  was  the  o|Hiiiou  of 
Hr.  Tyrwbitt  in  a  note  on  A  MidiwnmtT'iughCt  Dreara,  act  iii. 
sc.  2.  But  although  in  the  above  instance  ['  The  patch  is  kind 
enough,' — The  Merchant  of  Veniee,  act  ii.  »c.  5],  as  well  as  in  a 
multitude  of  others,  a  patch  dmotes  a  fool  or  simpleton,  and,  by 
oormptiou,  a  clown,  it  seems  to  have  been  occasionally  used  in 
the  sense  of  any  low  or  mean  parton.  Thus  in  the  passage  in  A 
Midtumm«r-mghf»  Dream  jnM  referred  to,  Pock  calls  Bottom 
and  his  oompaniona  a  ereto  ofpalch^,  rade  mechanieaU,  certainly 
not  meaning  to  compare  them  to  pampered  and  sleek  bu&o<ms. 
Whether  in  this  sense  the  tMm  have  a  simple  reference  to  that  ' 
class  of  people  whose  clothes  mi^t  be  pieced  or  patched  with 
rags ;  or  whether  it  is  to  he  derived  from  the  Saxon  verb  paean, 
to  deceive  by  falsa  ^tpeaiances,  as  sngg;«ated  by  the  acnte  and 
ingenions  author  pt  The  divertUmt  t^Ptirley,  must  be  left  to  the 
leader's  own  discernment."  Doucjs). 
patched— Xny  thii^  Aaft  mtadtd  m  (ul,  iii.  336 :  "  AUuding  to 
the  patched  or  parti-oolonred  garment  of  the  [domestic]  fool" 
(UaLose). 
patched /do  I,  a  fool  in  a  parti-coloured  dress,  ii.  310:  compare 

motity  and  motley-fool— A. 
patchery,  roguery,  vi  38,  568. 

pathetical,  aSectedly  and  fantastically  serious  [7] :  a  most  pathe- 
ticai  niH  u.  192;  the  Tiuat  pathetieal  ("piteoosly  moaning,  pas- 
Honato,"  Caldecott)  break-promiae,  iii  59. 
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patience  Ufor  poltroon*,  t.  237 :  Bo  ttw  lUliui  proverb,  Pajdaua 
i  potto  dipoUroai. 

patience  perforce,  patience  of  neceasitj:  Patience  ptrforee  with 
toilful  eltoler  metling,  y\.  406  ;  Meantime,  have  patienet.  GUr.  / 
■mu»t  perforce,  v.  354 :  Iii  these  paMageo  is  ui  allvioii  to  the 
proverbial  Baying,  "Patience  perforce  is  \  medicine  for  *  mad 
dog."  Ray'B  Proverhi,  p.  146,  ed.  1768. 

patient,  orpottctwe,  to  make  p&tient.to  truiqnillisa :  Patient  your- 
wlf,  madam,  n.  286  (Compare,  in  The  Fanumt  HUlorye  ofCaptaxne 
Tkojiuu  Stukeley,  1605, 

"  Bir  Thomu,  piOienct  but  yountife  awhile."    Big.  i  S  t«m). 

patines,  U.  409  :  see  note  8i,  iL  427:  "A^Patine  ia  [properly]  the 
amall  flat  diah  or  plate  [for  holding  the  bread]  need  with  the 
chalice,  in  the  adminiatration  of  the  eaohariat.  In  the  time  of 
popery,  and  probably  in  the  following  age,  it  was  commonly  made 
of  gold"  (UjlLONe). 

patrona^,  to  patronise,  to  support,  to  defend,  v.  37,  50. 

pattern,  an  instance,  an  example ;  thU  pattern  of  Ihg  buteheritt,  t. 
367;  Thou  citmiing'it  patttm  of  excelling  nature,  vii.  459;  thia  pat- 
tern qf  the  toom-oul  age,  viiL  325 ;  the  patlenu  of  hiafovi  beguiling, 
viii444. 

pauoa  (a  cant  expression),  the  abbreviation  of  pavxa  verba .-  i.  M6 ; 
iT.  436. 

'panCtiS  pallabris :  M6palabrai. 

Paul's,  and  he'll  buy  me  a  horee  in  Smiihfield :  an  I  eovld  get  me  but 
a  loi/e  in  the  ileae,  I  were  manned,  horted,  and  wived — I  bought  kirn 
in,  iv.  321 ;  That  it  may  be  to-day  read  o'er  in  PauFi,  v.  409 :  "In 
The  Choice  of  Chaise  [byK.  Breton],  1598,  4to,  it  ia  aud  'a  man 
mnst  not  make  cboyca  of  three  things  in  three  places— of  a  wife  in 
Westminster,  of  a  servant  in  Panles,  or  of  a  horse  in  Smithfield  ; 
lest  be  chnse  a  qneane,  a  knave,  or  a  jade'  "  (Sbbd)  :  "  The  body 
of  old  St.  Paul's  choioh  in  London  waa  a  (»nstant  place  of  resort 
for  bnnness  and  amusement.  Advertisements  were  fixed  np  there, 
bargains  made,  servants  hired,  politics  discossed,  &c.  &a."  Nares's 
Olosi.  in  V.  "  Paul's,  St." 

pttved/owHain,  a  fountain  with  a  pebbly  bottom,  ii.  276. 

pavin:  see  note  iii,iiL412. 

pax,  iv.  460,  461 :  This  was  a  small  plate  of  metal— either  of  pre- 
cious or  of  coarser  metal — which,  during  a  certain  part  of  the 
mass,  was  tendered  to  the  laity  to  be  kissed :  it  was  also  named 
oiculatorium :  on  its  surface  was  engraved  or  embossed  some  re- 
ligions subject,  generally  the  Crucifixion.  (Benvenuto  Odlini,  ia 
his  Vila,  meutiona  the  pad  mode  by  Ambiogio  Foppa,  odled  Gai«- 
doBso ;  aud  Molini,  in  a  note  on  the  passage,  remarks ;  *'  Pact  si 
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fJiiainftno  qoellfl  tavolette  oon  iTrnnagini  sncra  che  si  porgono  ■  ba- 
ciftre  aelle  ohieoe.  Nel  Tocab.  ituuica  1'  c«empio  al  §  1 0  della  voce 
pace  in  qneeto  agnificftto."  See  pp.  60  and  499  of  the  (beat)  ed.  td 
that  mort  intereatii^  biogtspbj,  jointed  at  Fiiense,  ISSO,  12mo.) 

pay,  to  bent  ("To  P^  (beat),  Cado,  Percutio:'  Goba's  LaL  and 
Engl.  Diet.):  Here't  that,  I  loamaa  you,  will  pay  them  all  (with 
a  qnibble),  i.  38 ;  I  fund  nothiitg  for  it  neither,  but  vfaspaidformy 
learning  (with  a  quibble),  i,  406. 

pay,  to  pimiBfa,  to  di^mtch,  (in  alang  phraseology)  to  nettle  :  'Mate, 
you'll  pay  him  them!  ("To  pay,  in  old  langnage,  meant  to  thrash 
or  beat;  andhereaignifiM  to  irtn^  to  account,  to  punieh,"TiALOSE), 
iv.  474 ;  lm>  I  am  lure  I  have  paid,  iv.  237 ;  seven  of  thu  eleven  I 
paid,  IT.  238  ;  /  have  paid  Percy,  iv.  282  ;  He  vxu  paid  for  that, 
vii.  702 ;  eorry  that  you  have  paid  too  much,  and  eorry  that  you  are 
paid  (a  qnibble — "  overcome  by  the  drmk")  loo  mvth,  vii.  720. 

pay,  to  requite,  "  to  hit"  (Ualomb)  :  on  the  answer,  he  })aya  you  at 
surely  ae  yowfeet  hit  the  ground  they  step  on,  iiL  374. 

pay  down  for  our  offence  by  weight,  "  pa;  the  full  penalty"  (Wabbur-  ' 
TON),  L  450. 

payment,  ft  pnuiohment :  If  he  come  to-morrow,  Fll  give  him  Us 


peach,  to  impeaoh,  to  acciue,  to  inform  against,  iv.  227 ;  peaches,  i. 
499. 

peak,  to  become  emaciated  :  Shall  he  dwindle, peak,  andpine,  vii.  8. 

peak,  to  mope,  to  be  ipiritles :  peak.  Like  John-a-dreams,  viL  146 ; 
the  peakiag  (sneaking,  pitiful)  cormito  her  husband,  i.  391, 

pearl  thatpleaa'd  your  empress'  eye— The,  vi.  339 :  Alluding  to  the 
^overb,  "Black  men  are  pearls  in  beauteouB  ladies'  eyes:"  see 
Black  men,  &c 

peaSCOd  instead  of  her ;  from  whom  I  took  tarn  cods,  and,  giving  htr 
thetn  again,  said,  &o. — Iremember  the  wooing  of  a,  iii.  26 ;  Herepeeu- 
cod  means  "  a  peasood-braoch,"  and  cods  signify  "  pods,"  as  in  Uie 
following  paasge  of  Camden's  Hemaina  concerning  Britain,  Ao. ; 
"  King  Bichard  the  Second  ....  also  used  a  pescod  branch  with 
the  cods  open,  but  the  pease  ont,  as  it  is  upon  his  robe  in  his 
monnment  at  Westminster."  p.  453  {Impresses),  ed.  1674 ;  and  so 
Coles,  "  A  Cod  (bosk),  Sitigtta,  FoIUmIus."  Lai.  and  Engl.  Diet. : 
To  explain  Toochatone's  words  more  fully, — "I  remember  the 
wooii^c  of  a  peasood-branch  instead  of  Jane  Smile ;  frotn  which 
peascod  branch  I  took  two  pods,  and  giving  them  again  to  the 
peascod-branob,  who  r^tresented  my  mistress  Jane  Smile,  I  said," 
Ac :  On  whom,  used  in  the  present  passage  for  which,  see  note 
jlo7,  vi.  606 :  "  Our  ancestors,"  observes  Mr.  Halliwell,  "  wore  fre- 
qnently  accostomed  in  tbeir  love-afEsin  to  employ  the  divination 
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of  s  poMood,"  Ao. ;  uid  Bomsttiing  of  tiie  nma  kind  ftppem  to 
ham  been  practised  by  rantio  lorns  at  k  comparatiTely  recent 
period,  if  G&j  has  fatUifiilly  deeoibed  the  ma&nen  of  his  time  ; 
tor  in  hijs  Fourth  Fattoral  I  find  Hobnelia  seye, 

"  As  peuoods  onae  I  plnok'd,  I  ohaiu'd  to  lee 
One  tbftt  WM  doeely  M'd  with  three  tunei  three. 
Which  when  I  onipp'd  I  §tJelj  home  eonrey'd, 
And  o'ei  my  Stxa  the  epell  in  eeoret  l&id,"  Ac : 

In  the  two  following  passages  of  Shakeepeare  petucod  bean  ita 
nanal  Bignifi^atioD,  "the  husk  tiiat  contains  the  peas ;"  At  a  tquash 
h  before  'lie  apeoKod,  iii.  339  ;  a  shealed  peascod,  vii.  268. 

peat,  a  pet,  a  fondling,  a  darling,  iiL  116. 

pedant,  a  teacher  of  langnagea,  a  sohoolmaatec,  ii  1ST,  226  (twice) ; 
iiL  140,  141, 142, 157,  366. 

pedaSOOle,  iii.  141 :  '■  He  ohoold  have  said  Didaacale  ;  bnt  think- 
ing this  too  honourable,  he  coins  the  word  Pedageult,  in  imitation 
of  it,  from  pediait"  (Warbckton)  :  "  I  believe  it  is  no  ooitiage  of 
Bhakspeare'H ;  it  is  more  probable  that  it  lay  in  hit  wag,  and  he 
/matd  it"  (Steevens). 

peel'd,  having  a  shaven  crown,  tonsured :  PuTd  prieit,  v.  15 :  see 
note  IS,  V.  86. 

peer  out,  peer  out  I  "  appear  horns  I"  (Johmbon),  i.  396. 

peevlsll  appeare  to  have  generally  signified,  during  Bhak^tesre'a 
days,  "  silly,  foolish,  trifling,"  Ac. ;  and  eneh  wonld  seem  to  be  its 
import  in  the  greater  number  of  the  following  passages,  though, 
no  donbt,  the  word  was  formerly  nsed  to  signify,  as  now,  "  pettish, 
perverse,"  Ac. :  ptevith  girt,  i.  318 ;  he  i*  lomethmg  ptevieh  (foolish) 
thai  way,  i.  356  (where  Halone  thinks  ^iuXpeem»h  is  Hrs.  Qniokly's 
blunder  for  precitt — wrongly  ;  see  Giflord's  note  on  MoMtinger^t 
Work*,  vol.  i.  p.  71,  ed.  1813)  ;  peeviih  theep,  ii.'33  ;  peetiith  officer, 
ii.  41 ;  peevieh  hoy,  iii.  54 ;  v.  31,  422  ;  peeoieh  matmger,  iii.  342 ; 
peeoiih  telf-willd  harlotry,  iv,  251 ;  vi.  453  ;  peenith/ellou!,  iv.  467 ; 
peevish  broil,  v.  39;  peeviih  toheru,  v.  74;  peevish  fool,  v.  317; 
peevieh  brat,  v.  368 ;  peeviih  courge,  v.  393 ;  peeviah-fond,  v.  436  ; 
peeviih  votat,  vi.  90 ;  peeviah'  eehoolbog,  vi.  678 ;  thit  peeoieh  odd*, 
vii.  409 ;  peevish  jealoumea,  vii.  454 ;  lie  It  tbrange  and  peevitk, 
vii.  652. 

FeS<t-BaiUBey,  iii.  347,  where  see  foot-note. 

pOiSO,  to  weigh  down,  to  oppnta :  Lett  leaden  ttvmber  peite  toe  doum 
to-morrou!, ».  446. 

pelae,  to  poise,  to  balance:  The  vxrrld,v>ho  qf  itieif  it  petted  well, 
iv.  28. 

pelioaZL  daaghten,  vii.  300 :  "  The  young  pelican  is  faUed  to  «nok 
ttie  motim's  blood"  (Jobnsom). 
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pelleted,  fanntd  into  nuU  baltt  (globnles,  drops)  :  Th^seaaon'd 
woe  AtMJjwtietMJ  tn  (MM,  Tiii.  439.  "  ^ 

pelleted,  conauting  of  anuU  balls  (hail-stcmGB):  By  the  ditcandj/in^ 
of  thit  ptUeted  storm,  tu.  £61. 

pelt,  to  nge  clunotOQ^ ;  Another,  tmothtr'd,  teem*  to  pell  and  tieear, 
TiiL  327. 

pelting,  p&ltiy,  contemptible :  pelting,  petty  officer,  L  467 ;  peltioff 
river,  u.  277 ;  pelHng  farm,  It.  124  ;  pelting  aart,  -n.  79 ;  peltinif 
viHaget,  vii.  283 ;  pelting  ecurvy  mm,  viii.  147. 

pencils,  ho,  &c. — Ware :  see  vsare  peneiU,  ho,  &&. 

Pendra^n,  >n  hia  litter,  tick,  Ac.  T.  46  :  "This  how  -ma  Uther 
Fendragon,  brother  to  AnielioB,  and  father  to  King  Arthur.  Shake- 
speare [the  nnknoira  author  of  this  play]  has  imputed  to  Pen- 
diagon  an  exploit  of  Aurelios,  who,  says  Holinshed,  *  even  sieke  of 
a  fl^e  as  he  was,  csansed  himself  a  to  be  carried  forth  in  a  litter : 
with  whose  presence  his  people  were  so  inoouraged,  that  encotm- 
tering  with  the  Saxons  they  wan  the  Tiatorie.'  Hist,  of  Scotland, 
p.  99"  (Btebtenb):  "Hardyug  {Ckrtmicle,  chap.  72,  8to  [p.  120, 
ed.  Ellis,  1812,  4to})  gives  the  following  aooonnt  of  Titer  Pen- 
dragon; 

'  For  vhiche  the  kyng  oideyned  a  horse  litter 
To  beare  h^m  to  then  Tuto  the  VeroUma, 
Wher  Oooa  laje,  and  Ojia  also  in  teer, 
That  Sajnt  AlboneE  Bowe  hight  of  noble  fame, 
Bel  ^wne  the  waUes ;  but  to  hym  forth  they  came, 
Wher  in  faattayll  Oooa  and  Ojsa  were  slayne. 
The  felde  he  had,  and  therot  vaa  fall  tayne.'  "       (6bey.) 

peuetratiTB,  penetrating,  yil  578. 

penitent,  nsed  with  a  quibble,  "  son;"  and  "  doing  penancs :"  Are 
penitent/or  your  dtfa.Mll  to-day,  ii.  10. 

Penker— To  FHar.-  see  Sliate—To  Doctor,  &c 

penner,  a  case  foe  holding  pens,  viiL  167. 

penny  of  obienation — By  my,  a.  183 :  The  allosion  probably  is  to  a 
oelcteated  tract,  often  reprinted,  entitled  A  Pennyworth  of  Wit. 

pensionsrB,  gentlemen  of  the  band  of  PensioneiB,  who  wore  a. 
splendid  nniform,  i.  367 ;  ii.  27fi. 

Penthesilea,  Queen  of  the  Amasons,  iii  3&0 ;  It  mnst  be  repiem- 
bered  that  Maria,  Co  whom  ^  Toby  facetiously  applies  this  name, 
is  deacxibed  aa  of  diminntiTe  siie  (Here  Mr.  Grant  White  refers 
the  reader  for  an  acconnt  of  ber  exploits  and  death  to  a  juvenile  - 
publication  of  mine,— fUect  Tr(aulation$from  the  Greek  ofQuintae 

perch — By  many  a  dent  and  painful,  viii  35  :  "  A  perch  is  a  mea- 
sure of  five  yards  and  a  half,"  says  Steevens,  and  truly  ^ough  i 
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but  the  nnkiiown  author  of  Uiii  portion  of  PerieUt  (naiiig  here 
tb«  word  for  the  sake  of  a  rhyme)  thought  do  more  abont  the  exact 
measmre  (tf  e.  perch  than  Milton  did  about  that  of  a  rood,  vhen  be 
tella  ua  that  Satan  "  lay  floating  many  a  rood." 

pBrdn,  a  soldier  sent  on  a  forlorn  hope  (Fr.  enfant  perdu),  Tii.  331> 

perdurable,  lasting,  iv.  485 ;  vii.  393. 

perdurably,  lastingly,  i.  480. 

perdy,  verily  (par  dial),  ii.  40 ;  iiu  382  ;  ir.  435 ;  Tii.  161,  286. 

peregrinate,  "  of  a  foreign  or  outlandish  cast"  (Gafell),  a.  207. 

perfect,  to  instmct  fully :  Ser  catue  and  your*  Til  perfect  him 
wilJtal,  i.  503  ;  BetTig  once  perfected  hoia  to  gnmt  guilt,  i.  179. 

perfect,  certain,  veil  assured,  well  informed :  Thou'rt  perfect,  then, 
our  ghip,  &c  iiL  457;  Thou  hatl  aperfect  thought,  ir.  72  ;  tn  ytmr 
state  of  honour  I  am  peifect  ("  I  am  perfectly  acquainted  with  yonr 
rank  of  honour,"  Steetehs),  vii.  62  ;  I  am  perfect  That  the  Pmmo- 
niaiM,  Ac  viL  673 ;  Pm  perfect  what,  vii.  S98. 

perforce,  bj  violence :  took  petfarce  My  ring  auxty,  ii.  38 ;  take 
perforce  my  htuband/rom  the  abbess,  ii.  46 ;  the  perforce  mlkholdt 
the  loved  boy,  ii.  27fi  ;  what  he  hath  taken  away  from  thy  father  per- 
force, iii,  9 ;  He  that  perforce  robi  lioru  of  their  hearU,  iv.  12,  Ac, 

perforce,  of  necSaaitr :  which  perforce,  I  know.  Thou  must  restore,  L 
230  ;  perforce  I  mutt  confess,  ii  285 ;  must  perforce  decay,  iv.  319  ; 
Perforce  must  move,  iv.  381 ;  I  must  perforce,  v.  354  ;  must  perforce 
prey  on  itself ,  vii,  316  ;  perforce  must  tViffer,  vii  466 ;  perforce  he 
could  not  Butpay  me,  &a.  vii.  643,  &c 

perfllzneB— rAcirfJMOu'iJ:  eeia  diseased perfamea—Their. 

periapts,  "  amulets ;  idiarmB  worn  as  preservatives  against  diseasea 
or  misdiief  (Hanuek),  v.  69  (npfoim,  amuUla,  Flato,  Rep.  p.  426 
B,  ed.  Steph. :  "  Periapte.  A  medicine  hanged  about  any  part  of  Ihs 
hodie."  Cotgrave's  Fr.  and  Engl.  Diet.). 

period,  an  end,  a  conclusion  :  tJie  period  (ntmost  limit]  qf  my  ambi- 
tion, L  382  ;  no  period  ("Beams  to  mean  no  proper  catastrophe^' 
Stebvehb)  to  the  jest,  i.  400  j  My  worldly  busitiest  tiudcea  a  period, 
iv.386;  Theperiodofihylyranny,y.^;  tlie  period  of  their  tyranny, 
T.  146 ;  a  period  of  tumitllaous  broils,  v.  313 ;  the  period  to  i»y  carse, 
V.  369 ;  the  perfect  period  of  this  peace,  v.  381 ;  There's  his  period, 
To  shetUhe  his  knife  in  us,  v.  497 ;  My  point  and  period,  vii  332  ; 
This  iBould  haee  seem'd  a  period,  &c.  vii  342 ;  0  bloody  period  !  viL 
469 ;  the  period  of  your  duty,  vii.  664  ;  Hme  it  at  his  period,  vii.  579. 

period,  to  put  an  end  to  :  Periods  his  comfort,  vi.  5ia 

periBh,  to  cause  to  perish,  to  destroy:  MigU  m  &^ palace pervii 
Margaret,  v.  165. 
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periafaen,  perUb,  Tiii.  20. 
psijure,  aearing  paptTt — Like  a,  iL  198:  pajrirt,  i.e.  perjuror: 

formerlj  ooiiTict«d  perjurers,  while  nndergoiiig  paniahment,  wore 

ft  ptqwr  expreniDg  tiioir  otFenoe. 
peiJnTe,  to  tunt  with  porjnry,  to  oomipt :  vxtnt  wili  perjure  The 

M'^-toveh'd  vettal,  yiL  556. 

porpend,  to  weigh,  to  oonnder  ftttentiTe];,  i  362  ;  iit  36,  393 ;  iv. 
483 ;  vii  134. 

perplex'd,  bewfldeied,  distneted:  Perplesdd  in  the  extreme,  vii.  469 ; 
a  thing  perplex' d  Beyond  self-explication,  m.  679 ;  Leaving  Au  spoil 
perplex'd  in  greater  pain,  viii.  308. 

perBever,  to  peiwrere,  iL  21,  296;  iii.  67,  256,  260;  iv.  24;  vii. 
110,  304 ;  TiiL  59 ;  periiveri,  I  301. 

Perseus'  horse,  Ti.  16 :  Here  "  our  poet  followed  the  author  of  The 
DatraeUon  of  Trtyy  [tee  vi.  2],  a  book  which  fnmiBhed  hini  with 
•ome  other  tureamatanccB  of  this  [d&j.  Of  the  horea  allnded  to  in 
the  text  he  fonad  in  tfaftt  book  the  following  acoonnt :  '  Of  the 
blood  that  inned  out  [from  Uedosa'a  head]  there  engendered  Pe- 
gMtis,  or  the  flj/ing  horse.  By  the  flying  horse  that  was  engen- 
dered of  the  blood  issned  from  her  head,  is  nndentood,  that  of  her 
richM  iamiing  of  that  reaJme  he  [Penens]  founded  and  made  a  ship 
named  Fega^B, — and  this  ship  teas  Ukeiud  unto  an  horse  flying,'  &c. 
Again,  'By  this  fashion  PeisenB  oonqneted  the  head  of  Uednsa, 
and  did  make  Pegasa,  the  moet  awift  ship  that  was  in  all  tho 
wcvld.'  In  another  place  the  same  writer  assures  ns,  that  this  ship, 
which  he  always  c^  Perseas'  flying  horae, '  flew  on  the  sea  like 
unto  a  bird.'  Best,  of  Troy,  4to,  1617,  p.  155-164"  (Malome)  : 
"  But  though  claoaia  anthority  be  wanting  that  Peiseos  made  ma 
o£  ft  hone,  Boccacdo  in  his  Genealogia  Deorum,  Ub.  xiL  e.  25,  has 
quoted  I^ctantioi  as  saying,  tliat  when  Peraena  nndertook  his  expe- 
dition against  Gorgon,  at  the  inatance  of  king  Poljdectos,  he  was 
ftooompanted  by  the  winged  horse  Fegasris,  bnt  not  tbftt  he  osed 
him  in  delivering  Andromeda.  Boccaccio  adds,  that  others  were 
of  opinion  that  he  had  a  ship  called  Pegasos.  The  liberties  which 
the  old  French  translators  of  Ovid's  Metamorphoses  hare  taken, 
and  their  interpolations,  are  nnacconn table.  Some  have  caused 
Perseus  at  the  inatant  of  his  birth  to  bestride  Fc^asne,  and  travel 
away  to  Helicon.  In  the  cuts  to  many  of  the  eaily  editions  of 
Ovid,  the  designers  have  not  only  placed  him  on  P^asns  in  the 
adventnie  with  Andromeda,  bnt  even  in  his  attack  upon  Atlas" 
(Douce)  :  Here  Steevens  remarks  that  "  onr  anthor  perhapa  wonld 
not  have  contented  himself  with  meiely  oompariag  one  ship  to 
another ;"  and  on  a  later  line,  in  act  iv.  sc  5, 

"As  hot  M  PsTBens,  Bpur  thy  Phrygian  steed," 
he  ofaaervea,  "  As  the  eqaestrion  fame  of  Persens,  on  the  pieseut 
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ocoaaon,  miut  be  nlladed  to,  thi>  simile  vill  wm  te  e 

mj  opinion,  that  in  e  former  instance  his  horte  was  meant  for  4 

reid  one,  and  not,  allegoricany,  for  a  ship." 

pGraon,  a  parson  {pertoa  bong  indeed  the  original  and  oorrect  form 
of  the  ■macA,—periona  eeeltaia) :  Meuterpenon,  a.  194  (twice) ;  Our 
person  mitdoubte  it,  ii.  202. 

personating  qfhimtelf—n  miut  (e  a,  vi.  566  :  "  Pertotv^ng  for 
r^prestnting  timpljf"  (Waebdeton). 

perspective  did  lead  me—CotU^mpl  hit  seorriful,  iii.  278 ;  A  luUwai 
prrtpective,  iii.  391 ;  Like  pirtptetvott,  whieh  rightly  gax'd  upon,  Ac 
iv.  131 :  "  The  sereral  kinds  of  perepectiTe  glasses  tli&i  varo  used 
in  Shakeq)eare'H  time  vokj  be  fonnd  collected  ti^;etber  in  Scot's 
DiiBoverie  of  Witcheraft,  1S84,  4to,  Book  liii.  oh.  19.  They  cannot 
be  nceeded  in  number  by  any  modem  optician's  shop  in  England. 
Among  tbeae,  that  alluded  to  by  the  Dnlce  [in  the  seoond  of  the 
aboTe  psasagca]  is  thns  described :  '  There  be  glaaaaa  also  wfaeniu 
one  man  may  see  another  man's  image,  and  not  his  own"  (Dodcb)  : 
''This  [lAke  piriptctivei,  which  rightl}/  gat'd  vpon,  Aa]  ia  a  fine 
aimilitnde,  and  the  thing  meant  is  tiiis ;  amongst  matJieKatietU 
recreKtions,  then  is  one  in  optict,  in  which  a  figure  is  drawn, 
wherein  all  the  rolea  of  per»peetive  are  ineerted :  to  that,  if  held 
in  the  same  pomtion  with  those  pictmes  which  are  drawn  aceord- 
ing  to  the  mice  of  perapecHve,  it  can  preecait  nothing  bat  cosfn- 
sion:  and  to  be  seen  in  form,  and  under  a  regnlac  appearanoe,  it 
must  be  looked  npon  from  a  oontoaiy  station  ;  or,  aa  Shakespeare 
says,  'ey'dawry'"  (WarburtOn)  :  "Dt.VktVaHitUtry  of  Stc^ord- 
fMrt,  p.  391,  ezpl^ns  this  penpectiTe,  or  odd  kind  of  'pietares 
npon  an  indented  boaid,  which,  if  beheld  directly,  yon  only  per- 
ceive a  oonfnsed  piece  of  wo^ ;  bnt,  if  obliqne^,  yon  see  the 
intended  person's  picture  ;*  which,  he  was  told,  was  in*de  thus : 
'  The  board  being  intended  [or  fmiowed  with  a  plongh-pUne], 
the  [«int  or  painting  waa  cnt  into  parallel  pieces  equal  to  the 
depth  and  nnmber  of  the  indentures  on  the  hoard,  and  th^  were 
pasted  on  the  flats  that  strike  the  eye  holding  it  obliquely,  so  that 
the  edges  ti  the  paiallel  pieces  of  the  print  or  painting  exactly 
joining  on  the  edges  of  the  indentarea,  the  work  was  done' "  (ToL- 
let)  :  "Penpecfive.  Apparently  need  toe  a  kind  of  optical  decep- 
tion, showing  different  objects  throngh  or  in  the  glass  from  what 
appeared  without  it ;  like  the  anamorphosis."  Nares's  Glou.  (Com- 
pare Baxter  s  Sir  P.  Sydneijt  Oarania,  1606 ; 

"  Glattti  ptTtpeetiae, 
Composed  by  Arte  Geometriiull, 
Wherstor  beene  wrought  thiDges  Bnperastnrall ; 
Men  with  hslfe  bodies,  men  going  in  th'  Ajre, 
Men  all  deformed,  men  as  lugels  fsTre, 
Besides  other  thinges  of  great  admiration. 
Wrought  by  this  Qlasses  Fsbrioation."  8ig.  l  S  Terse). 
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Iteriq>eotlTely,  h  in  a  perqwetire,  iv.  fi06 :  im  Iha  pmoadiBf 

article. 
perooade,  "to  treat  by  ptHaaHon"  (Jolineou's  DieL):  have  ait 

perguadtd  isflA  him,  ii.  387. 
pertly,  alertly,  qnieldy :  appear,  and  pertly  I  i.  219. 
pertly,  aandly :  that  pertly  frmt  your  town,  ri.  78, 
pervert,  to  torn  away  OT  aiide  :  pervert  the  preteat  vjralh  He  hath 

againel  himeel/,  vii.  670. 

pestering,  otowding,  thtonging,  vi.  212  (So  in  Alarum/or  London 
1602, 

"  It  1b  inpoenUe  to  pwM  the  etreetes, 
They  are  io  patent  with  this  bninaloke  orew."  Big.  b]. 

petar,  or  petard,  an  engine,  charged  with  powder,  need  to  blow  np 
gates,  &c  tU.  172. 

Peter  o/Pon^t,  W.  63 :  "  This  man  tres  a  hermit  in  groat  r^nte 
with  the  QOmmon  people.  Notirithatanding  the  event  is  nid  to 
have  fallen  ont  as  be  had  [sopbeeied,  the  poor  fellow  was  inhu' 
manly  dragged  at  hOTeee'  tails  througb  the  streets  of  Warbam,  and, 
together  with  his  son,  who  appears  ,to  bare  been  even  more  innocent 
than  his  father,  hanged  afterwards  npon  a  gibbet.  Bee  HoUnahed'a 
Chronicle,  under  the  year  1213"  (Docge)  :  "  In  the  old '  King  John' 
[^The  Troableeoiae  Raigne  of  lohn,  &&,  see  rol.  It.  3]  there  is  a 
Mene  between  the  prophet  and  the  people,  bnt  otherwise  altogether 
nndeserring  of  notioe"  (Colliek). 

pev-fello'nr,  one  who  sita  in  the  same  pew-4  companion,  a  part- 
ner, T.  426  ("  Faith,  certaine  pn-felUneee  of  mine,  that  bane  bin 
mned  vp,"  Ac.  Wilson's  Coblere  Prophttie,  1694,  ng.  f4:  "Loose 
not  a  minnte,  j>u«-/«I!ou>,  leane  him  not  yet,'' Ac  Dekkec's,^t(  6« 
not  good,  the  Diuel  it  in  it,  1612,  sig.  a  4  verso). 

pewter  and  brate,  and  all  Ihinge  thai  belong  To  houee  or  houieke^ing, 
iii.  138 ;  Pewter,  as  Steevens  obserres,  would  seem  to  have  been 
too  coatlj  to  be  used  in  common  even  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth. 
From  the  Honsehold  Book  of  the  Fifth  Earl  of  Northumberland, 
begun  in  1612,  it  appears  that.Tessels  of  pewter  were  hired  by  the 
year. 

Fheezar,  "  a  made  word  from  pheeze"  (Ualone),  i.  353 :  see  the 
next  article. 

pheeze  ymi—ru,  iii.  lOS ;  rU  jAeeie  hie  pride,  -ri.  41 :  To  pheeae, 
says  Qifiord  (note  on  Jomon'i  Worke,  toI.  n.  p.  189],  is  "  to  heat,  to 
chattiie,  to  humble,  &c,  in  which  sense  it  may  be  heard  every  day 
[in  the  w«et  of  England] ;"  according  to  Mi.  Staunton,  ni  pheete 
you  "  was  equivalent  exactly  to  TU  ticMe  you." 

Pllillp  and  Jacob— Come,  "On  the  arrival  of  the  feast  of  Philip  and 
James,  Apostles,  May  Ist"  (Qalliwell),  i.  488. 
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iKlilip  P — iparrow!  It.  II :  PAilip  was,  and  still  u,  «  luune  for  th» 
common  Bpanow,  porhapa  from  its  nota,  phip,  phip :  the  speaker, 
now  Sir  Siehard,  ^^i«^^^■in■  his  old  name  Philip.  (Bee  the  not-mide- 
Bccredlj  celebrated  poem  entitled  Phyllyp  ^arovse,  in  my  edition 
of  Bkelton'a  Work*,  Tol.  i.  p.  51.) 

PMlippaa— £m  tword,  vii.  525  :  Cleopatra  applies  this  epiUiet  to 
Antony's  sword  in  allusion  to  bia  valoni  at  the  battle  of  Philippi 
(Mr.  Staunton's  explanation — "the  sword  so  named  after  the 
great  battle  of  Philippi,"  as  if  there  was  some  partionlar  sword 
so  named — is  hardly  right), 

Fllillp'S  daughtert — Saint,  t.  13  :  "Ueaning  the  four  daoghters  of 
Philip  mentioned  in  the  2lBt  chapter  of  the  Act*  of  the  Apoglles" 
(Hakher). 

I^lilOBOpIlSr'B  ftoo  ibmea — A,  ir.  363 ;  Johnson  I  believe  is  right 
in  explaining  this,  "more  than  the  [diiloeopher'B  stone,"  or  twice 
the  Titlne  of  the  philosopher's  stone ;  thongh,  as  Farmer  observes, 
"  Gower  has  a  chapter  in  his  Co^fettio  Amatttit, '  Of  the  Aree  stones 
that  philosophers  made,' "  &a.  (The  double  ettteadra  here  is  obvious.) 

phiBnomy,  phygiognomf ,  iii.  272  (This  contraction  was  formerly 
common,  and  not  regarded  as  a  vulgarism  :  "Phisnomie  or  phisi- 
ognomie  of  mans  face.  Melajtcopie,  mine,  U  traiet  du  viiage."  Oot- 
grave's  Fr.  and  Engl.  Diet.). 

phOBnlX  down,  viii.  442:  "I  suppose  she  meana  maUshUu,  rart, 
down"  (M alone). 

phraBOless,  beyond  the  power  of  language  to  describe  instlj,  viii- 
445. 

pia  mater,  "  the  membrane  that  immediately  cavers  the  substance  of 
&o  brain"  (Steevenb),  used  in  the  sense  of  the  bnin  itself,  i.  194 ; 
in.  337;  vi.  29. 

pick,  to  pit«h :  rilpickyoa  o'er  the  pale*  tltt,  T.  570;  at  high  At  I 
could  pick  my  lanee,  vi.  140. 

pickaxes— 7%<se  poor,  vii  70S:  "Meaning  her  fingers"  (JOBttaON). 

picked,  scrupulously  nice,  foppish,  coxcombical,  fastidious ;  Ife  it 
loo  picked,  ii.  207 ;  Mg  picked  man  of  ooutOriet,  iv.  10 ;  t}ie  age  i» 
grtnea  to  picked,  vii.  196. 

pickers  and  elealert—By  theie,  By  these  bands,  vii.  162 :  "  The 
phrase  is  taken  from  our  church  catachisni,  where  the  catechumen,. 
in  his  duty  to  his  neighbour,  a  taught  to  keep  his  hands  from 
picking  and  ilealing"  (Whalley). 

picking,  iuugnificant :  each  picking  grievattcet,  iv.  368. 

pick-p'Orse — At  hand,  quoth;  see  At  hand,  &e. 

pick- thanks,  fawning  paiasites,  iv.  254:  "A  t»ck-thank  is  one' 
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who  others  or  eollecta  favour,  thanks,  or  applanse,  b;  means  of 
flatteiy"  (Douce). 

Fickt-hatch,  i.  366  :  la  spite  oi  all  that  has  been  written  abont 
this  oelebiat«d  ratreat  of  proititotee  and  thierea, — from  the  ear- 
liest notes  on  Shakespeare  down  to  Mr.  P.  Gnnningham's  Hand- 
book for  London, — it  wonld  seem  that  the  exact  position  of  Pickt- 
hateh  rsmaina  to  be  determined :  "  In  Bhakespeare's  time,  that 
portion  of  London  which  is  now  bonnded  on  the  North  by  Old 
Street,  on  the  Baat  by  Qolding  Lane,  on  the  South  bj  Barbican, 
and  on  the  West  bj  Goawell  Street  and  the  Charter-home,  con- 
sisted for  the  moat  part  of  scattered  eellectiona  of  small  tene- 
ments, generally  with  gardens  attached  to  them,  and  a  few  allejs 
or  conrta.  Somewhere  in  this  smaU  portion  of  the  metropolis 
was  situated  the  notoriona  resort  of  bad  eharaotera,  which  vaa 
known  as  the  Pickt-hatch ;  that  name,  it  is  conjectnred,  being 
derired  from  the  iron  spikes  placed  over  the  half-door,  or  hatch, 
one  of  the  characteristics  of  a  house  of  ill-fame,"  Ac  Ac.  (Halli- 
well). 

picture  in  mile :  see  littU—In. 

picture  q/'ffe  Three— The:  see  Thne— The  picture  of  We. 

pled,  parti-colonred :  pied  ninny,  fool  (court- jester)  in  his  parti- 
coloured dress,  i.  212  ;  daisie*  pied,  ii.  235 ;  tireak'd  and  pied,  ii, 
355 ;  proud-pied  April,  viiL  398. 

piedneSS,  raric^tion,  diversity  of  colour,  iii.  468. 

pierced  tkrougit  the  ear— That  the  bruii'd  heart  teat,  vii.  390 :  see 
not«  II,  vii.  474. 

pight,  pitched:  Itnts,  Thai  pToadbj  piijlit,  vprm  oar  Phrygian  plaint, 
tL  100. 

plght,  fixed,  settled :  And  found  himpitjU  to  do  it,  viL  276. 

pig^nuts,  earth  nuts,  i.  206. 

pikes  toith  a  vice— You  mutt  piU  in  the,  ii.  138:  "The  circalar 
'  bucklers'  of  the  sixteenth  century,  now  called  more  commonly 
targets,  had  freqnently  a  central  spike,  of  'pike,'  usually  affixed 
by  a  screw.  It  was  probably  found  convenient  to  detach  Uiis  spike 
occasionally  ;  for  instance,  in  cleaning  the  buckler,  or  in  case  of 
that  piece  of  defensire  armonr  being  carried  abont  on  any  occasion 
when  not  actually  in  use.     A  sharp  projecting  spike,  fonr  or  five 

inches  long,  would  obviously  be  inconvenient 'Vice'  is  tho 

French  via,  a  screw,  a  woid  still  in  common  use,  the  female  screw 
being  called  e'crou."  Note  (commnnicated  by  Mr.  Albert  Way)  in 
Thoms's  Three  Noleleli  on  Shakeipeare,  p.  128. 

pilcher,  a  scabbard,  a  sheath,  vL  429. 

pilchers,  pUcbaids,  iii.  360. 

pil'd  ujion  hia  faith — The  fubrir,  of  hia  folly,  ttthoie  foundation  In, 
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"This  follj  which  is  erected  on  the  fotmdation  of  settled  bdieT* 
(Steevehs),  iii.  433. 

piled,  as  thou  art  piled,  for  a  French  velvet,  i.  448 :  a  quibble  between 
piled ^=peeUd,  "  Htripped  of  hair,  bald"  (from  the  French  diseaae), 
and  piled  as  applied  to  velvet,  three-piled  velvet  meaning  "  the  fineat 
and  costliest  kind  of  velvet." 

pill,  to  pillage,  to  spoil,  to  rob,  vi.  548  ;  pilFd,  iv.  129;  v.  367. 

Plllicock,  vii.  300 :  This  word  waa  frequently  nsed  as  a  term  of 
endearment:  "Pinchino,  a  primt-eocke,  a  pillicockt,  a  darlin,  a 
heloued  lad."  Floiio's  Ital.  arid  Erujl.  Diet :  "  TarBlorean.  Hon. 
tut.  Mif  pillicocke,  my  preltie  knaue."  Cotffrave's  Fr.  and  Engl. 
Diet.  :  But  pillicocl:  had  another  meaning ;  see  Florio's  Ilal.  and 
Engl.  Diet,  in  "  Piuiolo,"  "  Puga,"  and  "  Robinetto." 

pin,  the  wooden  nail  of  the  target :  cleaving  Iktpin,  ii.  192 ;  the  CAy 
pin  of  kU  heart  cleft, -n.  418;  sea  clout. 

pin-and-Web— TAii,  iii.  429 ;  the  we&  and  the  pin,  vii.  301 :  "  Oatar- 
atta  ....  a  dimnease  of  sight  occaiioTtetl  by  hvnioret  hardned  in  the 
ties  called  a  Cataract,  or  a  pin  and  a  web."  Florio's  Ilal.  and 
Emjl.  Diet.  :  "Taye.  Anyfihne,  or  Ihinne  tkinne,  Ac;  and  hencs^ 
a  2'ia  or  tceb  in  Ih'  eye,  a  rchileflme  ouergromng  the  eye."  Cot- 
grave's  Fr.  and  Engl.  Diet. :  "A  webbe  in  the  eye.  Maille  en  tml, 
onglie  en  Vail,  taye  en  Fail."  Id.  (sub  "  To  weme") :  "  A  Pin  in 
the  Eye,  Cataracta,  saffugto."  Coles's  Lot.  and  Engl.  Did. 

pin-buttock,  a  sharp,  pointed  buttock,  iii.  228. 

pinoh'd  thing— A,  iii.  436  :  "  The  sense,  I  think,  is, ....  a  mere 
child's  baby,  a  thing  pinched  ont  of  clouts,  a  puppet  for  them  to- 
more  and  aotoate  as  they  please"  (Heath)  :  Perhaps  so. 

plnlE  eyiie,  small,  winking,  half-shut  eyes  ("  Oeil  de  rat.  A  small  eye^ 
pinke-eye,  little  eight."  Cotgrave's  Fr.  and  Engl.  Did.),  vii.  536, 

pinked,  worked  in  eyelet-holes,  v.  568. 

pioner,  a  pioneer,  yii.  127;  viii.  326;  ploaert,  iv.  463;  rii.  426  r 
Pioneers  were  generally  soldiers  who,  on  account  of  miscosdnct, 
had  been  d^raded  to  the  ofSee  of  pioneer  (As  to  the  old  form  of 
the  word,  Uilton  writes  "pioneiv"  in  Faradiu  Loel,  B.  i.  676,  and 
in  Paradise  Eegaineil,  B.  iii.  330 ;  see  the  first  eds.  of  those  poems  ; 
bnt  in  the  eds.  of  Todd,  Keightley,  &c.  we  find  "  pioneers"). 

pip  outt — A  :  see  (woaiirf-rtiV/y,  Sc. 

plpe-Wlne/rsi  wi/h  him,-  nitnahe  him  dance— I  think  I  ihall  drink 
in,  i.  380 :  "  Canary  is  the  name  of  a  dance,  as  well  as  of  a  mine. 
Ford  lays  hold  of  both  senaes"  (Tyrwhitt)  :  "  Ford  terms  canary 
pi'peu'int,  because  the  oiniir^  dance  ia  performed  to  a  tabor  and  pijie" 
(Oouce)  :  here  drink  in  is  merely  the  old  phraseology  for  "  drink." 

pissingr-COnduit— r/i«,v.  177:  Near  the  Boyal  Exchange:  it  was. 
set  up  by  John  Wels,  grocer,  mayor  in  1430. 
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piSfling  whiU—A,  A  ahort  time,  i.  311 :  The  pbiaae  vaa  fonnerfy 

oommoa  enongb. 
pitch :  "A  Pitch  (meaBiire),  modvi.  They  flte  k  Tery  high  Pitch, 
Admodum  exeelga  volitant.  1  would  have  yon  tell  me  what  Pitch  ha 
was  of,  Velim  mihi  dieat  qua  tialurafutrit."  Golea'a  Lai.  and  Engl. 
Did. :  "  Pitch.  The  height  to  which  t,  falcon  soared,  before  ahe 
■tooped  npon  her  prey  ...  It  was  need  abo,  and  etill  is,  for  height 
ia  genera]  ;  but  thia  perhaps  was  the  ongin  of  that  use."  Naree's 
Glou.i  0f«!hatvalitlil]/andinlchtoe'er,m.3^;  IIov)  high  a  pitch 
hit  Tttolulion  »oart  1  iv.  108 ;  wert,  Ou  whoU  frame  here,  It  ig  o/iuch 
a  gpacioM  lofty  pitch  (statnie),  Ac.  t.  28 ;  vihichflit*  the  higher  pileh, 
T.  29  ;  what  a  pitch  thejlew,  v.  128  ;  ahott  hitfaleon't  pilch,  ibid. ; 
Ittio  what  pilch  hs  pltaie,  v.  511  ;  mount  her  pilch,  vi.  297 ;  hound  a 
pilch  above  dull  leoe,  Ti.  401 ;  jty  aa  ordinary  pitch,  yi.  617. 

pitch  a_fieUl,  V.  39  ;  pilch  our  baUU,  v.  313  ;  pitched  battle,  iiL  126 ; 
pikh'd  battle,  t.  295  :  "  To  nndentand  this  aUnaion  ['jntcA  afield,' 
Firet  Fart  of  King  Henry  VI.  act  iii.  go.  1],  it  must  be  remembered 
that  before  beginiuDg  a  battle  it  was  customary  for  the  archraa  and 
other  footmen  to  encompass  themselves  with  sharp  stakes  firmly 
pitched  in  the  gronnd,  to  preTent  their  being  overpowered  by  the 
cavalry.    Thns,  in  a  previous  rpeeob,  act  i.  so.  1 , 
'  No  leimre  had  he  to  enrank  his  men ; 
He  wanted  pikes  to  set  before  his  archers ; 
Instead  whereof,  ahup  atakea,  plnek'd  ant  of  hedges, 
They  pilchid  in  the  grouid  oonlasedly. 
To  keep  the  horsemen  off  from  breaking  in' "    (STADttTOK). 

**  pitch  and  pay,"  iv.  444:  A  [voverbial  expression  equivalent  to 
"  Pay  down  at  once,"  "  Fay  on  delivery"  ("  One  of  the  old  laws  of 
Blackwell-holl  was,  that  '  a  penny  be  paid  by  the  owner  of  every 
bale  of  cloth  far  pitching."  Fabheb  ;  who,  as  Naree  in  Olou.  ob- 
serves, seems  to  suggest  that  the  expression  originated  from  pitching 
goods  in  a  market,  and  paying  immediately  for  their  standing). 

pitchers  Aate  tare,  iii.  166 ;  v.  391 :  A  proverbial  saying :  "  It  ap- 
pears from  A  Dialogue  both  Fleatavnl  and  FietifuU,  by  William 
BuDeyn,  1564,  that  the  old  proverb  is  this,  'Small  pitchers  hove 
great  ears'"  (Malonb). 

piteoiUllyiJer/brTn't;,Ti.340:  see  note  t39,vi.37S. 

pittikins:  tsfia''Od» piltikint. 

pitying,  "remitting  his  ransom"  (Johnson)  :  Raatoming  him  or 
piti/ing,  vi.  152. 

place,  a  seat,  a  mansion,  a  residence  :  Thii  ii  no  place  ;  Ihishoueeie 
but  a  butchery  (where  Steevens  and  Halone  understand  place  to 
signify  "a  msosion-honM,"  while  according  to  Mason,  "Adam 
merely  means  to  say — This  is  no  place  for  you"),  iii.  23  ;  iht  heart 
and  place  Qf  general  wonder,  viii.  44  j  Lote  lack'd  a  dwelling,  and 
made  him  her  place,  viii.  441. 
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plnCB,  &  t^m  in  falcomy,  mMuing  "  the  gEeatest  elevation  whidi  K 
birf  of  prey  attaiiui  in  its  flight"  (Gifford'a  note  on  Mataingtr't 
Works, -voL  iv.  p.  141,  ed.  1813):  "A/akon,  ioaering  fn  htr  pridt 
of  place,  -m.  30 :  and  see  Uneer. 

place — /n,  Preaent  ("«iii)2aee,'aC}aIlioism,"STEEVENB);  that  she  uxm 
there  inplace,  t.  291 ;  whea  Clarence  it  inplace,  t.  298. 

place,  precedence :  That  they  take  plaet,  when  virtue'e  etuly  boMS, 
&c.  iii.  209 ;  Due  reference  ofplaee  and  exUHIion,  vii.  390. 

place,  on  office  of  honour,  prafennent :  thy  placet  thall  Blill  neigh- 
boiir  mine,  in.  433. 

placket,  Ui.  483  ;  yL37;jiZacfc!te,ii.l87;iii.473;  vii.  301:  Whethw 
or  not  placket  had  otiginallf  an  indelicate  meaning  (see  Bteevena'a 
Anaieriaa  note  on  King  Lear,  act  iii.  ac  4)  ia  more  than  I  can  deter- 
mine. It  baa  been  very  variooely  explained — a  petticoat,  an  nndec- 
petticoat,  a  pocket  attached  to  a  petticoat,  the  slit  oi  opening  is  a 
petticoat,  and  a  atomacher ;  and  it  certainly  was  ocoasionallj  oaed 
to  aignify  a  female,  aa  petticoat  is  now :  "  The  term  placket  m  still 
in  nae,  in  England  and  America,  for  a  petticoat,  and,  in  Bome  of 
the  provinces,  for  a  shift,  a  slit  in  the  petticoat,  a  pocket,  &c." 
(Halliwell)  :  "  Afl  to  the  word  *  placket,'  in  '  An  exact  Ghrono- 
logie  of  memorable  things'  in  Wit's  Interpreter,  3rd  edit.,  1671,  it 
is  eaid  to  be  '  sixty-six  years  since  maids  b^an  to  wear  placketa.' 
According  to  Uiddleton,  the  placket  is  '  the  open  part'  of  a  petti- 
ooitt ;  and  the  word  is  not  altogether  obsolete,  since  the  opening 
in  the  petticoats  of  the  present  day  ii  still  called  '  the  placket 
bole,'  in  contradiatinctiou  to  the  pocket  hole."  Chappell's  Popular 
JftMt'c  of  Die  Olden  Time,  &e.  vol.  ii.  p.  518,  sec.  ed.  (A  writer  of 
the  age  of  Oharles  the  Second  nses  plackett  iu  the  sense  of  apron* 
(perhaps  oi  petticoat*) ;  "  The  word  Love  is  a  fig-leaf  to  cover  th« 
naked  aenae,  a  fashion  brought  ap  by  Eve,  the  mother  of  jilta : 
she  cuckolded  her  hnsband  with  the  Serpent,  then  pretended  to 
modesty,  and  fell  amakingfilacjtetf  presently."  Cro'wne'g  Sir  Courlli/ 
Nice,  act  ii.  p.  13,  ed.  168£). 

plague,  a  punishment :  made  lur  lin  and  her  the  plague,  iv.  17. 

plagild,  to  punish:  Make  initrument*  to  plague  iM,vii.  341;  plagued 
for  her  tin  .  .  .  .plagu'dfor  her.  And  vHlh  her  plagit'd,  iv.  17  ;  halh 
plagu'd  thy  hloody  deed,  v.  368. 

plain /(A— /«  a.  Is  plainly  a  flah,  i.  234. 

plain,  to  complain  :  Th*  king  hath  cauie  to  plain,  vii.  294. 

plain,  to  make  plain  :  Pll  plain  with  tpeecli,  viii.  34. 

plaining,  a  complaint,  iv.  117  ;  plaining*,  ii.  7. 

plainly,  openly :  hour  plainly  I  have  borne  this  busines*,  vi.  224. 

plain-song,  "  by  which  expression  the  nniform  modulation  or 
simplicity  of  the  ehaunt  was  anciently  distinguished,  in  opposition 
to  prick-song  or  Variegated  music  aung  by  note"  (T.  Waktos), 
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iv.  451  (twioe,~iued  metaphoricaUf) ;  t.  499  (used  met^thorioBll;) ; 
The  plain-long  cuekoo,  ii.  289. 

planched,  planked,  made  of  boards,  L  493. 

planta^  to  the  moon—Ai,  Ti.  52  )  plantage,  i.e.  pUnta,  Tegetation  : 
"  Allnding  to  the  oommon  opinion  of  the  InflDeooe  the  moon  haa 
over  what  ia  planted  or  sown,  whicsh  waa  thecafore  done  in  the 
increase"  (Waxbueton). 

"pXaJlt&ijl^ aplain planUiin,ii.  184;  noialve,tir,biit  a;>Ian(atn,ibid.; 
Your planlain-Uaf  it  excelltntfor  that,  vi.  396  ;  Netd  not  aplanlain, 
TiiL  130 :  The  leaTea  of  the  plantain  (the  herb  so  called,— pZnn- 
tago  nxyor,— not  the  tree)  were  snppoaed  to  have  great  afficacy  in 
healing  wonnda,  atanohing  blood,  &c. 

plantation,  colonising,  i.  19G. 

plftnts,  the  aolea  of  the  feet,  feet;  Somt  o'  their  pltmle  (with  a 
quibble)  are  ill-rooted  already,  rii  632. 

plash,  a  pool,  iii  114. 

Flashy,  iv.  112,  133,  134 :  "The  lordahip  of  PUshy  waa  a  town 
of  the  Dnchen  of  Oloster'a  in  Essex.  See  Hall's  ChronieU,  p.  13" 
(Theobald). 

plates,  [deow  of  sil?er  money :  At  platet  dropp'd  from  hit  pocket, 
viL  589. 

platforms,  plana,  Bohemes,  t.  24. 

plats  (A«  mane*  ofhortee  in  the  nighl—Thal  very  Mab  That,  vi.  403 : 
According  to  Donee,  this  "  alludes  to  a  tot;  singular  superstition 
not  ;et  forgotten  in  some  parte  of  the  conntr;.  It  waa  believed 
that  certain  malignant  spirits,  whose  delight  was  to  wander  iu 
groves  and  pleasant  places,  assumed  occaaionally  the  likenenea  of 
women  clothed  in  white ;  that  iu  this  character  thej  sometimes 
haunted  stables  iu  Uie  night-time,  cairyiog  in  their  hands  tapers 
of  wax,  whidt  thej  dropped  on  the  honea'  manes,  thereby  plaiting 
them  iu  inextricable  knots,  to  the  great  annoyanoe  of  the  poor 
auimala  and  vexation  of  tiieir  masters.  These  hags  are  mentioned 
in  the  works  of  William  of  Auvei^e,  bishop  of  Paria  in  the  I3th 
century,"  Ac 

plausibly,  by  acclamation,  riiL  340. 

plausivB,  pleasing,  taking:  hii  plauiive  aorde,  iii.  214  ;  pUnuivc 


plauslvs,  specious,  plaoaible :  /(  muet  be  a  very  plautive  invenliwi, 
iii.  267. 

play  at  dice — Do  the  low-rated  English,  Do  play  at  dice  for  the  low- 
rated  English,  ir.  46S. 

play  the  men,  play  the  part  of  men,  behave  with  oonrage,  L  175  ; 
plag'd  the  men,  v.  21. 
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play'd  yoar prize — Ton  have,  vi.  29i  :  A  met&phor  borrowed  from 
the  fenciDg- school,  prizes  being  plajed  for  certun  degrees  in  the 
Bchook  where  the  Art  of  Defence  whs  t«aght, — degrees,  it  appeui, 
of  Master,  ProTost,  and  Scholar  ("  To  aee  in  that  place  sach  a 
atrangs  headleaae  Courtier  letting  Tp  and  downe  like  the  Vaher 
'  of  a  Fence-schoole  aboat  to  play  kit  pruce."  Greene'a  Qvip/or  an 
Vptlarl  Courtier,  tig.  b  3,  ed.  1620 : 

"  Bnt  while  Argantee  thng  his  priiti  plaid,"  lie. 

Fairfoi'a  truiel.  of  Tobbd'h  OenutUemme,  B.Tii.  at.  109). 
play-feres,  plaj-fdlows,  viii.  191  :  see /ere. 

plQached,  interwoven,  intertwined,  ii.  103  ;  pleacKd  arms  ("  arms 
folded  in  each  other,"  Johnson),  -m.  578 :  and  see  evm-pleaehtd, 
&&,  and  thick-pUacktd. 
pleasaZLCe,  pleaatm,  delight,  vii.  411 ;  Tiii  458. 
please-mau,  an  offidons  parasite,  ii.  224. 

"Please  one,  and  please  air— a  »  Hievery  true  sonnet  i»,uL36S:  An 
alliuion  to 

"  A  prettie  neme  Ballad,  intytaUd  .■ 
The  Crotce  lits  vpon  the  wall, 
PUaie  one  and  pirate  all ;" 

which  conaiflta  of  oerenteen  Beven-line  stanzaa,  and  is  mgned  B.  T. 

It  was  entered  in  the  Stationers'  Books,  18th  Jan.  1591-2  :  bnt  if 

the  initials  B.  T.  stand  for  Sichard  Tarleton  the  actor  (as  tbej 

moat  probably  do),  the  ballad  most  have  been  current  before  that 

period,  since  Tarleton  was  dead  in  1588. 
pllgllted,   "complicated,  istycAv^"  (Johhbov):  plighted  atfaiirig, 

vii.  257. 
plot — In  this  private,  In  this  "  seqaeet«red  spot  of  ground"  (Malone), 

V.  136. 
plot,  Whereon  the  nambers  cannot  try  the  cause,  &c~A,  "A  spot,  k 

space  whereon  the  nnmerons  force  collected,  Ac"  (Caldgcott), 

viL  179. 
plot  to  lote—Were  there  hat  this  single,  "plot,  i.e.  piece,  portion; 

a[^ed  to  a  piece  of  earth,  and  here  elegantly  transferred  to  Qm 

body,  carcBsa"  (Wabbuhton),  Ti.  193. 
plow,  rinellen'e  Welsh  pronunciation  of  bUno,  iv.  452. 
pluck  off  a  tittle,  "  let  na  still  further  diveet  preferment  of  ita  glare, 

let  ns  descend  jet  lower,  and  more  upon  a  level  with  jonr  own 
qnality"  (Steevens),  v,  616. 
plucking  the  grass,  to  know  tckere  sits  the  teind,  ii.  345 :  "  Bj  h^- 
ing  up  the  grass,  or  any  light  body  that  will  buid  by  a  gentle  blast, 
the  direction  of  the  wind  is  found"  (Johhsom). 
plume  tip,  to  prank  np,  to  gratify,  vii.  394. 

plu2lljnet,  a  plnmb.line,  for  aonnding  the  depth  of  the  watw,  1. 
227  ;  ifftioranee  itself  it  a  plummet  o'^me,  L  415, — a  passage  iriiich 
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iaa  been  nuionalf  explained ;  hj  l^rwhitt, "  ignorance  itself  is  not 
»  low  as  J  am,  b;  the  lengtii  of  B  plnromet  lino ;"  hj  Ur.  Grant 
White  "  [ignorance  itself]  *  pointo  ont  mj-  denationa  from  rectitude ;' 
in  all twon  to  the  oennirea  of  him '  vho  makes  fritters  of  Ei^lish.' " 

plmnpy,  plump,  fat,  Tii.  536. 

plaTlsy,  ft  plethora,  a  saperabimdanoe,  tU.  190 ;  viu.  193. 

POftoh,  |weA«,  t}Tpolch,ta  tfanut :  rUpotKh  at  him  fom«icay,Ti.  158. 

ipOOaB  palabrca :  aoopalabras. 

point,  a  tagged  lace,  commoa  in  ancient  dresa,— potnb  being  geno- 
itUy  nsed  to  fasten  the  hose  or  breeches  to  the  doublet,  but  aoms- 
times  serving  merely  for  omameDt ;  a  tilktn  point,  iv.  31G  ;  if  one 
[}>otn(]  break,  the  other  will  huld  (irith  a  qnibble),  iii.  335 ;  (wo 
broken  poitUi,  iiL  144  ;  points  more  than  all  the  hamjert  in  Bohemia 
can  Uamedlf/  handU  (with  a  qnibbls),  iii.  472  ;  Their  points  heing 
broken, — Poin.  Down/ell  theirhote  (with  a  qnibble, — Points  choos- 
ing to  take  paintt  in  the  aenae  of  "tagged  laces"),  iv.  238  ;  with 
ttoo  points  on  your  shoulder f  ("as  a  mark  of  hia  commiaaion,'' 
Johnson),  It.  344  ;  With  one  that  lies  his  points,  »ii.  561. 

point — Already  at  a,  rii.  67  ;  "  Letva  be  at  a  pojnt  what  ii  beat  to  be 
done.  Constituamus  quid/aelu  ait  optimum."  Hormanni  Vulgaria, 
sig.  [second]  m  i],  ed.  1530.  "  To  be  at  poini^io  be  at  a  atay  or 
stop,  i.e.  settled,  determined,  nothing  farther  being  to  be  said  or 
done"  (Arbowbuith,  who  gives  variooa  examples  of  this  phrase  in 
Notes  ami  Queries  for  Maj  28, 1853,  vol.  Tii.  p.  521)  :  In  the  present 
passage  Mr.  HalUwell  explains  at  ajioint" prepared." 

point  o/var,  a  atraia  of  military  muaia,iv.  364:  aee  note  64,  ir.  410. 

point— To,  exactly ;  ffast  thou,  tpirit,  Perform'd  to  point  the  tempest 
that  I  hade  thee  f  i.  183. 

'point,  to  appoint :  'pointed  times,  iiL  140 ;  the  'points  day,  iii.  142  ; 
'Pointing  to  each  his  thunder,  Tiii.  366. 

point-devise,  finically-exact,  minutely- exact :  point-deviie  eom- 
panions,  ii.  208 ;  point-devise  in  your  aeeoutremenls,  iiL  45  ;  Itoill  be 
poinl-dtvise  the  very  man,  iiL  358. 

poise,  weight,  moment,  importance  :  of  tome  poite,  vii.  ^8 ;  full  of 
poise,  vii.  418. 

pokln^BtlckS  <^  steel,  instrnmenta  for  setting  the  plaits  of  raffs, 
and  made  of  sieel,  that  they  might  be  nsed  hot,  iii.  472. 

Polack,  a  Pole,  an  inhabitant  of  Poland,  vii.  133, 178,  210  (as  an 
adjective) ;  Polacks,  vii.  105. 

pole— TA*  soldier's,  vii.  582  :  "He  at  whom  the  soldiera  pointed  as 
at  a  pageant  held  high  for  observation"  (Johmboh)  ;  "  The  pole,  I 
apprehend,  is  the  standard"  (Boswell). 

pole-dipt  wieyard,  a  vineyard  in  which  the  poUs  are  elipt  (em- 
braced) by  the  vines,  L  220 :  see  clip. 
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polled,  shorn,  bald-headed  :  the  polled  bachelor,  viii.  194. 

polled,  bared,  clesjed:  leave  his paesage polled,  ti.  211. 

pomander,  either  a  compoBition  of  variona  perfumee,  wronght 
into  the  shape  of  a  ball  or  other  form,  and  worn  in  the  pocket  or 
abont  the  neck ;  or  a  case,  sometimes  of  gold  or  silver,  for  con- 
taining gaoh  a  mixture  of  perfnmes  ^r.pomme  d'ambre),  iii  4S3  ; 
—where,  whether  the  word  means  the  perfmne-ball  or  the  ease, 
the  article  in  question  was,  at  course,  of  a  very  inferior  kind. 

pomewater,  a  species  of  apple  ("A  pome  water- tree,  malut  ear- 
bonaria."  Coles's  Lai.  and  Engl.  Ditt),  ii,  192, 

Pompey  the  Great— Savage  itlanders  lilabb'd},  v.  168 :  "  The  poet 
seems  to  have  oonfoonded  the  sbny  of  Pompey  with  some  other" 
(Johnsoh)  :  "  Pompe;  being  killed  by  Achillas  and  Septimios  at 
the  moment  tliat  the  Egyptian  flahing-boat,  in  which  tkejr  were, 
reached  the  coast,  and  his  head  being  thrown  into  the  sea  (a 
circnmstance  which  Shakeepeate  found  in  Nrath's  translation  of 
Plutarch),  his  mistake  does  not  appear  more  eitraordinoi;  than 
some  others  which  have  been  pointed  out  in  hia  woi^  It  is  re- 
markable that  the  introdQction  of  Pompey  was  am<xig  Shake- 
speare's additions  to  ilie  old  play,"  An.  (31alone). 

"poorfool:  eee/ool — Poor. 

poorer  momeat— Upon  far, "  For  lees  reason,  npon  meaner  motivea" 
(Johnson),  vii.  503. 

Poor- John,  hake  salted  and  dried,  i.  203  ;  tL  3S9. 

poperin  pear,  vL  409  :  "  Boperingae  is  a  town  in  French  Flanders, 
two  leagaes  distant  from  Tpres.  From  hence  the  Popmn  pear 
was  Inflight  into  England  ....  The  word  was  chosen  [here],  I 
believe,  merely  for  the  sake  of  a  qnibble,  which  it  is  not  neoesaary 
to  ezpltun"  (Haloke). 

popinjay,  a  parrot,  iv.  216. 

popular,  of  the  people  :  bate,  eomtnon,  andpopular,  iv.  470. 

popularity — From  open  havntg  and,  iv.  423:  " popalarity,  i.e. 
plebeian  intercontse  ;  an  nnosnal  sense  of  the  word  ;  though  per- 
haps the  same  idea  was  meant  to  be  communicated  by  it  in  King 
Henry  TV.  Part  L  [act  iii.  bc.  2],  where  King  Bicbord  II.  is  repre- 
sented as  having 'Enfeo&'d  himself  to  po^Iortf^'"  (Stbbyens). 

porpentine,  a  porcnpine,  ii.  25,  30, 82, 49,  50  ;  v.  152  ;  vi.  28 ;  viL 
122- 

J^rringer—ffer  pinked, "  Her  pinked  [worked  in  eyelet-boles]  i»p, 
which  looked  naif  it  hod  beenmoulded  on  aporringer"  (Halone), 
V.  568. 

port,  external  pomp  of  appearance,  state :  ihovnng  a  more  mjelling 
port,  ii.  348;  magn^oei  of  greatett  port,  ii.  387;  Keep  house,  and 
port,  and  tervanti,  iii.  119 ;  the  name  and  port  of  gmilanen,  t.  166. 
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port,  ft  gst« :  betide  theportf  iii.  2fiO ;  At  the  port,  lord,  Fll  give  her, 
Ti.70;  Coiae,totheport,yi.l\;  to  the  port  of  Rome, -^^l^;  thine 
ear  ...  .  into  ichoie  port,  riii,  196 ;  the  porU  of  tlamber,  iv.  381 ;  let 
the  porte  be  guardid,  ti.  154  ;  The  city  portg,  ri.  233 ;  open  your  tin- 
charged poTlt,  tl  676  ;  AUporU  Vll  bar,  rii.  276, 

port,  to  bringinto  pott :  The  eaili,  (Adimuet  thtte  veeseli jmrl,  viii.  192. 

portable,  snffetable,  bearable :  ail  thete  are  portabU,  vii  56 ;  Sow 
light  and  portable,  vii.  308. 

portagd,  ui  outlet, — port-holes :  tht  portage  of  the  head,  it.  450. 

portals,  "safe  aniTal  at  the  port  of  life"  (Bteetgns, — whose  ex- 
planation Meme  by  no  means  certain) :  Thy  lots  it  more  than  can 
thy  portage  quit,  viiL  37. 

portanoe,  bearing,  carriage,  deportment,  behaTionr :  ri.  178 ;  vii.  387. 

possess,  to  aiixsrm  preciaelf :  Posiett  the  people,  ii.  136  ;  Pottett  us, 
poittta  u«,  iii.  360 ;  potiett  thee  what  she  is,vL  70;  I  ?iave  postets'd 
Aim  my  most  stay  Can  be  but  brief,  i.  492 ;  Is  he  yet  posieta'd  IIou} 
much  tee  tpouldfii.  355  ;  I  have  possest'd  ijoar  graet,  ii.  395;  I  have 
potsest'd  yoa  icith,  iv.  51;  Ii  the  ttnate  potteseed  of  thief  Ti.  162. 

possess,  "to  faftTe  power  otbc,  as  an  nnclean  e^irit"  (Johnson'a 
Diet.),  to  render  insane :  both  -man  and  matter  it  postess'd,  ii.  41 ;  I 
teat  posseti'd,  ii.  49  ;  He  is,  sure,posieieed,  iii.  368  ;  Legion  himeelf 
pottttsed  him,  iii.  370 ;  posaett'd  now  to  depose  thyself.  It.  125  ;  w7io 
tince  pottettes  ehamberjnaidt  and  waiting-woToen,  vn.  314  (In  this 
paaMge  Shakespeare  ai^»ears  to  have  had  an  eye  to  the  pretended 
poaaeaaionB  of  certain  chambermaids  and  waiting-women  recorded 
in  Harsnet's  Declaration  c/egregioue  Popish  Impostures,  1603). 

pOBBOSSion,  insanitj,  benzj  (see  the  preceding  article) :  Sow  long 
hath  this  possession  held  the  man  t  IL  44. 

posset,  i.  356,  415  ;  pottett,  vii.  22  :  It  was  the  cnstom  fonnerlj  to 
take  a  posset  just  before  going  to  bed;  "Posset,  says  Baudle 
Holme  in  hh  Academy  of  Armoury,  B.  iii.  p.  84,  is 'hot  milk  ponred 
on  ale  or  sack,  haTing  sugar,  grated  biaket,  [and]  eggt,  with  other 
ingredients  boiled  in  it,  which  goes  all  to  a  cord' "  (Malone)  :  Bvt 
there  were  Twioiu  receipts  for  making  a  posset. 

posset,  a  Terb  formed  from  the  preceding  word :  it  doth  posset  And 
curd,  &c.  TiL  124. 

post  indeed.  For  she  will  score  your  fault  upon  my  pate — /  thall  be,  ii, 
11 :  An  ailnaion  to  keeping  the  score  bj  chalk  or  notches  on  a  post ; 
a  cnatom  not  yet  wholly  obsolete. 

post— iitfl  a  sheriff's :  see  thenffs  pott,  An. 

posters,  swift  travellen,  vii.  8. 

posy,  a  motto,  ii.  412  (twice)  ;  vii.  157. 

pot— ro  the.  To  destmotion,  ti.  149 :  see  note  jy,  yi.  244. 
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potable— Pre««rei;y  life  in  Tnedieine :  see  medieitie  potable,  Ac 

potato,  formerly  r^;acded  u  a  strong  proTocative  :  Let  the  ikg  row 
polalaei,  i,  111 ;  potato-finger,  yL  85. 

potting,  drinldDg,  vii.  405. 

pottle,  a  meaanre  of  two  qn&rtB  ("  A  Pottla,  Qaatuor  libra  tigtad- 
orum,  eongii  Anglicani  dimidittm."  Coles's  Lat.  and  Engl.  Diet.), 
bat  freqnently  meuiiiig  &  drinking -resaal  witfaont  teferenee  to  tbo 
messare,  i.  364,  390 ;  vii.  406. 

pottle -deep,  vii.  4OS :  see  above. 

pottle-pot,  ir.  33G,  395  :  see  above. 

poulter,  a  poulterer,  iv.  243. 

pouncet-box,  a  box  for  holding  perfamea,  with  a  per£ont«d  lid, 
IT.  216. 

powder,  to  salt:  rtl  give  you  Uave  to  poader  me,  iy.  286. 

powdered  bawd,  i.  485 :  Here  imadertd  means  subjected,  for  the 
cure  of  tbe  Tenereal  diseaw,  to  th«  ptooeas  of  sweating  in  a  heated 
tub, — see  tub,  &o. :  "  as  beef  was  also  nsnall;  salted  down,  or  pow- 
dered, ia  a  tub,  the  one  process  was,  bf  comic  or  satiric  writers, 
jocularly  comptured  to  the  other."  Nares's  Gloii.  snb  "  Tub." 

pOWdering'-tubo/'iii/um^— 2'A«,iT.436:  see  the  preceding avtiok, 
and  tub,  Ac. 

pO'WerB  are  ereicent,  and  my  auguring  Jiope  Say»  it  will  come  to  &e 
full— My,  yii.  513:  This  reading  is  perhaps  defenmbls  on  the  gronod 
that  our  early  writers  appear  sometimes  to  have  applied  i(  to  a  pra- 
cedlng  plural  substantdve :  but  see  note  39,  Tii.  604. 

pox^oflJiatjetlI—A,u.2li:  It  ma;  be  weU  to  obserre  that  hem  b; 
"pox"  Katharine  means  the  smallpox.  (Compare,  in  a  much  Utec 

"  And  wilh  great  eare  gites  warrant  by  and  by 
Unto  his  boiliffe,  Ferer,  Fox,  and  Oont, 

Bat  Paz  was  nimbleBt ;  ahe  got  to  her  [see, 
And  plow'd  it  np." 

A  Buckler  agaymt  the /tare  of  Death,  &e.  hj  Benlowes, 
1640,  ng.B4,Terw>.] 
practic,  practical,  ir.  423. 

practice,  coatrivance,  artifice,  stratagem,  treachery,  conqoracy: 
Fated  to  the  practice,  I  181 ;  hateful  practice,  i.  609 ;  Tliie  ntedt 
mutt  bepraetiee,  i.  610 ;  To  find  this  practice  out,  i.  513  ;  The  prac- 
tice and  (kepurpote  (f  the  }cing,\Y.  59;  The  practice  of  it  liei  in  John 
the  baetard,  it  123  ;  device  and  praeUee,  y.  490  ;  eome  cunning  prac- 
tice, vi.  A45 ;  the  foul  practice,  vii.  209;  damned  practice,  "rii.  216 ; 
bewray  hit  practice,  viL  277 ;  It  practice  only,  rii.  287;  Thit  u 
practice,  vii.  340;  unhaleh'd  practice,  vii.  434;  the  praetiee  ef  a 
damtUd  tlave,  vii.  467 ;  /  overheard  him  and  hit  praeticet,  iiL  23 ; 
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-  the  practicu  of  France,  XY.  440 ;  God  acqait  them  of  their  pmcttCM  / 
It.  441 ;  her  devilUh  praetieet,  t.  143. 

practice— J  jjou  of,  viL  190:  According  to  Hasoa,  thia  meaiiB"& 
favourite  past,  one  that  Laertes  was  well  prootiaed  in  :  the  treoolieiy 
on  this  oocaaioii  wsh  hia  tudng  a  sword  nahated  and  tnvenonud :" 
Caldecott  also  expl&ins  it  "a  faToorite  pua,"  adding,  however, 
that  "fraud  oi  artifice  [see  tfae  preceding  Hrticle]  can  hardly  be 
aupposed  here  to  be  excluded ;  for  aach  was  the  use  of  an  nnfair 
weapon." 

practiSfUltS,  confederates  in  atratagem,  t.  42. 

prSCtiae,  to  nae  arta  or  atratagema,  to  plot :  /,  with  your  too  hetpt, 
teiU  topractite  on  Benedick,  &c.  ii.  94 ;  he  inilt practise  agaimt  thee  by 
juifon,  iii.  8  ;  i/you  there  Did  practise  on  my  slate,Tn.  616;  Wouidet 
thou  have  practia'd  an  me  for  thy  me,  'w.  440 ;  My  uncle  praeliiee 
more  harm  to  me,  iv.  46 :  and  aee  death-praellt'd  duke — The. 

Prague— Z^e  old  hermit  of,  iii.  380:  "Not  the  celebrated  herau- 
arch  Jerome  of  Prague,  bnt  another  of  that  name  bom  likewiae  at 
Pragae,  and  called  the  hermit  ^  Camaldoli  in  TnscauT"  (Douce). 

praise,  an  object  of  praiae :  Oiat  praiie  tekich  Oollatine  doth  owe,  viiL 
289. 

praise  Aw  liquor— She  udll  ofUn,  "  [She  wiU]  ahow  how  well  ahe 
likes  it  hy  drinkiiig  often"  (Jounson),  L  299. 

Praise  in  d^arting,  i.  215  :  "  i.e.  Do  not  praiae  jonr  entertainment 
too  aoon,leat70u  abonldhaTe  reason  to  retract  jour  commendation. 
It  is  a  proverbial  saving  [which  occura  frequently  in  our  early 
writera]"  (SiBETSNa). 

'praise,  to  apj^adae :  Were  you  sent  hither  to  'praite  met  iii.  341. 

praiLk,  to  deck  oat,  to  dreaa  np,  to  adorn,  vi.  180;  prank*,  iii.  353; 
pranked,  iii.  466. 

pray  for  the  queen— To,  iv.  402  ;  see  kneel  doom  b^ore  you,  Ac. 

pray  in  aid  for  kindness,  viL  587;  "Praying  in  au^  is  a  law-term 
naed  for  a  petition  made  in  a  court  of  joatice  for  the  calling  in  of 
help  from  another  that  bath  an  interest  in  the  cause  in  queation" 
(Hanmbk). 

preaches,  Fluellen'a  Welsh  pronunciation  of  brecKh**,  iv.  451. 

precedence,  what  has  preceded  :  Some  obscure  precedence,  ii.  184  ; 
The  good  precedence,  vii.  526. 

precedent,  the  original  draft  of  a  writing :  Hetum  the  precedent  to 
theee  lorde  again,  iv.  64 ;  The  precedent  vmefuU  a$  long  a-doing,  y. 
409 ;  a  precedent  cf  thit  eommieeion,  T.  494. 

precedent,  a  pn^nostic,  an  indication  ;  The  precedent  of  pith  atid 
livelihood,  viiL  240. 

preoeptial,  "  oonnstiiig  of  preoepta"  (Jt^inson's  IHct.),  ii.  129. 
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precepts,  wtuTanta:  tJiote  prec^ts  cannot  be  served,  iv.  387;  send 
precepts  to  the  leviathan,  iv.  465, 

precipitance,  the  act  of  throwing  one's  self  down  a  precipice, 
TJU.  12. 

predict,  a  prediction,  viii.  356. 

preeches— Fou  muit  be,  i.  395  :  Herejn-McAu  is  Sir  Hagh's  Welsh 
pionoDciatioii  of  i/reecked,  flogged. 

prefer  my  arai» — /  will,  I  wiH  advance  mj  eons,  vii.  731. 

preferred— Our  j>fay  is,  iL  SIl:  Here,  u  Steevena  otMerraa,  pre- 
ferred does  not  mean  "  chosen  in  preference  to  the  others,"  but 
"givea  in  amoug  othen'for  the  Dnka'a  option." 

pregnancy,  readiness  of  wit,  ir.  324. 

pregnant,  "  ready  and  knowing"  (Johnson),  "  stored  with  inform- 
ation" (Naree's  Glou.)  :  the  terms  For  eommoa  justice,  you^re  a* 
pregnant  in,  &o.  i,  445. 

pregnant,  "  apprehensiTe,  readj  to  nnderstaud"  (Naree's  Gloss.) : 
your  own  mo»t  pregnant  and  vouchsafed  ear,  m.  362. 

pregnant,  "  full  of  force  or  conviction,  or  foil  of  proof  in  itself" 
(Notce's  Glogs.),  plain,  evident :  'Tie  very  pregnant,  i.  437 ;  a  most 
pregnant  and  unforced  position,  vii.  401 ;  'Tiaere  pregnant  Aey  should 
iguore,  vii.  514 ;   0, 'tis  pregnant,  pregnant/  vii.  704. 

pregnant,  dexterous,  ready :  the  pregnant  ("  ingenions,  full  of  art 
or  intelligence,"  Nupbs'b  Gloss.}  enemy  (the  devil),  iii.  345;  Hoa 
pregnant  ("  big  with  meaning,"  Oaldecott)  sojnetimes  his  replies 
are!  vii.  137;  The  pregnant  ("prepared,  inatructed,"  Steetehb) 
instrument  of  wraih,  viii.  45  ;  the  pregnant  ("  quick,  ready,  prompt," 
Johnson)  hinges  of  the  knee,  vii.  154  (where  Naree  nnderstanda 
pregnant  to  mean  "artful,  designing,  full  of  deceit,"  and  Galdecott 
is  pleased  to  say  that  "pregnant  is  bowed,  swelled  ont,  presenting 
themselves,  as  the  form  of  pregnant  animals") . 

prCjJudicial  to  kis  croum,  "prejudicial  to  the  prerogative  of  the 
crown"  (Steevens),  v.  239  ("  An  exposition  in  which  be  [Btee- 
vens]  is  certainly  right,  if  bj  irrerogative  of  the  crown  he  mean  if« 
indefeasible  hereditary  desert,"  &ITBON). 

premise d^nt«s,  flames  pr«-sent,  sent  before  their  time,  v.  194. 

prenomlnate,  to  foretell,  to  forename,  vi.  79;  viL  129  (part.  adj. 
foreosmed). 

prepare,  a  preparation :  make  prepare  for  war,  v.  291. 

preposterous  estate,  ill.  500 :  Here  lyreposterous  ia  the  Clo-wn's 
blunder  for  prosperous. 

prescript,  an  order,  a  direction :  The  prescript  of  this  scroll,  vii. 
651. 

prescript,  preecmptive :  the  prescript  praise,  iv.  466. 
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presence,  penon :  With  no  la»  preeence  (dignity  of  mien,  high 
bearing),  but  mlh  much  more  love,  ii.  381 ;  Lord  o/  thg  prttmee,  iv. 
9;  LoTdofotirpre»eace,iir.2i;  Ii't  not  a  goodly preiencef  na.  M ; 
Tow  royal  preteneet,  iv.  23. 

presence,  the  preaence-chamber  in  a  |w1mw  :  the  pretence  atrea'd 
(with  mahee),  iv.  120 ;  Wait  in  the  preeence,  t.  625 ;  a  feaaiing 
pre$enee,  vi.  467  (where,  according  to  Narea  in  bia  Gloea.,  preeence 
doee  not  mean  "  the  preeence -chamber,"  but  "  any  grand  state- 
room :"  it  appears,  however,  that  the  presence -chamber  was  some- 
timea  used  as  a  dining-rooni ;  for  Hunter— JVew  IUmL  of  Shake- 
apeare,  vol.  ii.  p.  140 — cites  a  letter  of  Sir  Dudley  Cailetou,  ia  whieh 
he  writes  that  "  Yesterday  he  [King  James}  diried  in  the  Presence  ;" 
and  I  find  that  Evelyn  in  bis  Diary,  nnder  1666,  speaks  of  bimsetf 
as  "  Standing  by  his  Ma''  [Charles  II.]  at  dinn^  in  the  Prettnce"). 

present,  preeeut  time  :  work  the  peace  of  the  preeimt,  i.  176  ;  teen  at 
<AMpreMn^iii426;  Thia  ignorant preunt,  vii.16  (see  note  17,  vii.  78). 

present — From  ike,  "Foreign  to  the  object  of  onr  present  discns- 
sion"  (Steetesh),  vii.  529. 

presently,  immediately  :  Pretentiy  f  Pros.  Ai/,  taith  a  tidnk,  i.  219  ; 
That  mill  I  ahow  you  presently,  v,  28  ;  Then  aaulfor  one  preatntly,  v. 
132 ;  PreamUy  He  did  unaeal  them,  v.  633  ;  the  king  Shall  understand 
it  presently,  V.  661 ;  I  shall  be  unth  you  presently,  y.  HGS;  bring  hia 
OTittaer  preaently,  vi.  40  ;  Thy  templea  should  be  planted  presently,  vi. 
303  ;  send  the  midToife  preaently  to  me,  vi.  331 ;  hang  him  preaently, 
vi.  336  ;  hanging  preaently,  vi.  342  ;  Til  help  it  presently,  vl  450; 
preaently,  through  all  thy  veins,  vi.  451 ;  presently  took  post,  vi.  462  ; 
executed  presently,  vi.  543 ;  presently  go  tit  in  council,  vi.  665  ;  boanl 
him  presently,  vii.  136 ;  presently  They  have  proclaimed  their  male- 
factions,  vii.  147;  and  that  preaently,  vii.  154;  I  will  seek  him,  sir, 
preaently,  vii.  2G0;  Notn,  presently,  vii.  287;  I'll  preaently  provide 
him  necettariea,  viii.  155  ;  told  her  preaently,  viii.  197  ;  The  moon 
being  clouded  preaently  is  miss'd,  viiL  316. 

press,  an  impreeg,  a  commission  to  force  persons  into  military  set' 
vice :  /  have  mitttied  the  king's  prets  damnahly,  iv.  267. 

press,  a  crowd,  a  throng  :  would  shake  the  preea,  v.  Ml ;  break  among 
the  press,  v.  669  ;  Who  is  it  in  the  preaa  that  calls  on  me .'  vi.  617. 

press  me  to  death  with  wit,  ii.  105 ;  I  am  press'd  to  death,  iv.  155 ; 
preaaing  to  death,  i.  521 :  "  The  allosion  is  to  an  ancient  pnnish- 
ment  of  oar  law,  called  peine  fort  et  dure,  which  was  formerly 
inflicted  on  those  peraons,  who,  being  indicted,  refused  to  plead. 
In  consequence  of  their  silence,  they  were  pressed  to  death  by 
an  heavy  weight  laid  upon  their  stomach"  (M&t^ne). 

press — What  he  puta  into  the,  i.  361 :  "  Press  is  nsed  ambiguously, 
for  e,presa  to  print,  and  Apresa  to  squeeee"  (Johnson). 

pressed,  impressed,  forced  into  military  service:  For  every  man 
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that  BoUnghrolce  halh  jirtta'd,  iv.  143;  I  prated  me  none  but  good 
householders,  iv.  267;  pruied  the  dead  bodiei,  iv.  268;  ly  ike  king 
vxu  I pretidfoTth,  y.  266 ;  preas'd  hy  hie  matter,  ibid ;  They  hare 
prets'd  ajiower,  vi.  143 ;  being  preee'd  to  the  ttwr,  vi,  183. 

preas-money,  "  the  monej  which  wu  paid  to  soldien  when  they 
were  retained  ia  the  king's  wrrioe"  (Douce),  viL  324. 

preBBIires,  impressionB  ;  all  prtstKra  pa»t,  vii,  125. 

preBt,  ready  (old  Fr.  prut) :  presl  unto  it,  ii.  349 ;  Preil/or  Ihi*  blow, 
viii46. 

PrestBT  Joha's/oot,  ii  92  ^  A  f&bnlons  Christian  Icing  of  In^a,  or 
of  Abysmnia,  or  of  some  terra  incognita,  to  whom  our  early  initen 
oftea  allnde.  His  title  of  Preeter  John  originated,  according  to  that 
.veracious  traveller  Sir  John  Mauderile,  in  the  following  circnm- 
stance :  the  said  king,  having  gone  with  a  Christian  knight  into 
a  chorcli  in  I^pt,  was  bo  plessad  witii  Uie  service,  that  he  deter- 
mined no  longer  to  be  called  king  oi  emperor  bnt  prietl,  "and 
that  he  wolde  have  the  name  of  the  fint  pce«et  that  wente  ont 
of  the  chirche  ;  and  his  name  was  John."  TA«  Voiage  and  TrataiU 
o/Sir  John Maiinilevile,  &c  p.  363,  ed.  1725. 

pretence,  an  intention,  a  demgn :  pitblUher  of  Ikii  pretence,  i.  292  ; 

the  pretence  whereof  being  hy  circvmitaneei  partly  laid  open,  iii.  450 ; 

the  uadivulg'd  pretence,  vii.  29  ;  pretence  of  danger,  viL  260 ;  pretence- 

and  purpote  of  unhindnees,  vii.  266 ;  To  beep  yow  great  pretencei 

vtiVd,  vi.  143. 
pretend,  to  intend,  to  design :  pretend  Malictoru  practice*  against 

hit   state,   V.   60;   What  good   could   they  pretendt   ("propoM   to 

thomselves,"  Johnson),  vii.  30 ;  pretended  flight,  i.  288 ;  the  pretended 

celebration,  viii.  127 ;  such  black  payment  at  thou  hast  pretended 

C  proposed  to  thyself,"  Steevbns),  viii.  303. 
pretend,  to  hold  ont  ?  to  portend  ?  Pretend  some  alteratton  in  good 

vnll,  T.  62 ;  see  note  io6,  v.  95. 
pretty,  petty :  A  pretty  while,  viii.  322  ;  those  pretty  wrongs,  viii.  369. 
prevail,  to  avail:  If  wishes  mould  prevail  with  me,  iv.  451;  It  kelp* 

not,  itprevails  not,  vi.  438  (So  in  A  Miroarfor  Magittrate*  ; 


and  in  The  Debate  beliceene  Fotiie  and  Loue,  appended  to  Gre«aie'& 
Carde  of  Fande ;  "  Alasse,  my  deere  daughter,  what  doe  tbeeo 
UaxetpreuaihJ"  Sig.  b3,  ed.  1608):  and  compare  unpreratlinjr. 
prevent,  to  anticipate :  prevent  my  curses,  iv,  326  ;  to  prevent  The 
time  of  life,  •vi.&ld  (see  note  loi,  vi.  707) ;  we  ore /irernifaif,  iii,  362  ; 
but  that  I'm  prevented,  v.  52  ;  prevents  the  slander  <if  his  vnfe,  iii. 
66 ;  So  thou  prevenfet  his  scythe  and  crooked  knife  ("  So  by  anti- 
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dpatioD  tbon  liind«TMt  the  deatraotire  effects  of  hia  weapons," 
BTEEVENa),  Tiii  399. 

prejrfm,  panning  prey  txt  game,  ii.  194 :  bat  see  note  70,  ii  246. 

Priam's  tfavghler^—That  j/ou  are  in  love  With  one  o/,  "  Polyxena, 
in  Hm  act  of  mui^iiig  wliont,  he  [AchiUee]  tne  [aocoiding  to  tha 
later  Oreoittn  legend]  afterwards  killed  by  Paris"  (Stebtekb),  ti. 
58. 

prick,  a  point  on  ft  dial :  noon-tide  prick  (point  of  noon),  t.  248 ; 
viiL  309;  j>nVii;  tj/"  noon  (point  of  noon,  with  a  qnibble),TL  420. 

prick,  the  point  in  the  <xatn  of  the  butts  (see  clout) :  Let  the  marb 
hate  a  priek  in'l,  ii.  191. 

prick,  a  prickle :  mount  Their  pricli  at  my  footfall,  i  202. 

prick,  a  skewer :  wiodcn  pricks,  lii.  283. 

prick,  to  nomiaate  hj  a  pnnctiue  or  mark:  Prick  hiin,iY.  357,358 
(fonr  times);  prick  the  teaman's  tailor,  it.  359;  Prick  him  doim,Ti. 
663;  halh  pricked  doum  Bardoljih,  iv.  350;  have  jtrieked  me,  iv.  353; 
priek'd  in  number  of  our  friends,  Ti  052;  their  names  are  prick'tf, 
n.  663 ;  priek'd  to  die,  yi.  664 ;  priek'd  thee  out  (with  a  quibble), 
Tiii.  359. 

prick  in,  to  stick  in  :  pricked  in'tfor  a  feather,  in.  144. 

prlck^on^,  "  harmony  written  or  pricked  down,  in  opposition  to 
idain-Bong,  where  the  descant  rested  with  the  will  of  the  singer" 
(Ghai^>ell's  Popular  Mum  of  the  Olden  Time,  &e.  vol.  L  p.  51,  note, 
sec.  ed.),TL418. 

pricket,  a  bnck  of  the  second  year,  ii.  192, 193  (twice),  194. 

pride  t^  IVance—The  full,  W.i26;  the  pride  of  France,  y.  i3 ;  the 
pride  of  Gallia,  t,  62 :  In  these  passages  Warbnrton  rightly  ex- 
plains pride  to  mean  "  hanghty  power."  (Mr.  CoUier  is  manifestly 
wrong  when  he  anppoees  that  in  the  second  panage  the  allnsion  is 
to  La  Pnoelle.) 

pridge— /must  speak  toirt  him  from  the,  vi.i&i:  jjru^n,  FlneUan'a 
Welsh  pronnnoiation  of  bridge :  According  to  Theobald,  "  Flnellen, 
who  comes  from  the  bridge,  wants  to  acqnoint  the  king  with  the 
trsnsactioDH  that  had  happened  there.  This  be  calls  ipeaking  to 
the  king  from  the  bridge:"  bat  the  present  passage  is  not  in  the 
qnartoe ;  and  Malone  snspects  that  the  words  "from  the  bridge 
[pridgey  were  oangbt  by  the  compositor  from  King  Henry's  fint 
speech  OQ  hie  entrance. 

prig,  a  thief,  a  pick-pocket,  iii.  465. 

prinie,  first,  principal :  mt/ prime  request,  i.  190  ;  no  primer  business 
("no  matter  of  state  that  more  earnestly  presses  a  despatch," 
■Wabbostos),  t.  493. 
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prime,  Mger  ("  Prim,  Prime,  forward,"  Ac.  Cotgravo's  Fr.  and  Engl. 
IHct} :  a»  prime  ai  goatt,  tu.  428. 

prims,  the  spring  :  love  ie  erovmed  witk  the  prime,  iii.  71 ;  That  hap- 
pineie  and  prime  (— =  the  happy  aprisg  of  life)  can  Happy  eaU,  iii. 
227 ;  To  add  a  more  rgoicing  to  the  prime,  Tiii.  296  ;  the  icamton 
Imrden  of  the  prime,  vm.S97. 

primero,  i.  406 ;  t.  555 :  A  game  at  carda,  which  waa  very  fashion- 
able in  Bhakespeare'a  time,  and  vhich  seems  to  have  been  (aa  Oif- 
forf  obeeireB,  note  on  Jomon't  Workt,  yoL  iL  p.  31)  "  a  »8ty  com- 
plicated amnaemeiit."  I  originally  had  cited  here  from  Sir  John 
Harington's  Epigram!  what  he  ctJle  "  The  story  of  iUarcas'  life  at 
Frimero,"  consisting  of  forty-two  lines :  but  it  is  enoh  an  obacnre 
detail  that  I  haTe  Bubstitnted  for  it  the  following  portion  of  Min- 
ahen's  Pleaeant  and  Deligh^ull  Dialogues  in  Spanieh  and  Engltth, 
Ac,  1599,  from  which  I  leave  the  reader  to  gather  what  fae  can 
concerning  the  game  (The  apeakera  are  "  fine  gentlemen  friendea, 
called  Qusman,  Bodricke,  Sir  Ix>ren9o,  Mendofa,  Oaorio  a  gentle- 
man-vaher,  and  a  Page  [two  Pages]")  : 

"  O.  Now  to  take  away  all  occasion  of  strife,  I  will  giae  a  meane, 
and  let  it  be  Primera.  M.  Yon  hane  saide  very  well,  for  it  ia  a 
meaoe  betweene  extremes.  L.  I  take  it  that  it  ia  called  Primera 
becanse  it  hath  the  first  place  at  the  play  at  cardes.  B.  Let  va 
goe;  what  ia  the  snmme  that  we  play  for?  M.  Two  sbillinga 
stake,  and  eight  ahillings  rest.  L.  Then  shufBe  the  cardee  well. 
O.  I  lift  to  aee  who  shall  deals :  it  most  be  a  coate  card ;  I  wonld 
not  be  a  coat  with  nener  a  blanke  in  my  pnrse.  B.  I  did  lift  an 
ace.  L.  I  a  fower.  M.  I  a  mze,  whereby  I  am  the  eldest  hand. 
O.  Lot  the  cardee  come  to  me,  for  I  deals  them ;  one,  two,  three, 
fower,  one,  two,  three,  fower.  U.  Passe.  B.  Passe.  L.  Passe. 
O.  I  set  ao  mnch.  U.  I  wiU  none.  B.  Ue  none.  L.  I  most  of 
force  see  it ;  deals  the  cards.  M.  Gins  me  fower  cards  ;  He  see 
aa  mnch  as  he  sets.  B.  See  heere  my  reet ;  let  easry  one  be  in. 
H.  I  am  come  to  passe  againe.  B.  And  I  too.  L.  I  do  the  selfe 
same.  O.  I  set  my  rest.  M.  lie  see  ii  B.I  also.  L.  I  cannot  gioe 
it  oner.  M.  I  waa  a  small  prime.  L.  I  am  flush.  M.  I  wonld  yoa 
were  not.  L.  Is  this  good  neighbourhood?  M.  Charitie  well  placed 
doth  first  beginne  with  ones  aelfe.  0.  I  made  fine  and  fiftie,  with 
which  I  win  hie  prime.  L.  I  flush,  whereby  I  draw.  B.  I  play  no 
more  at  this  play.  M.  Neither  I  at  any  other,  for  I  most  goe  abont 
a  bnsinea  that  coneemes  me.  L.  Pages,  take  euerie  one  two  shil- 
lings a  peece  of  the  winnings.  P.  I  pray  God  yoa  may  receiae  it 
a  hundred  fold.  P.  In  heanen  I  pray  God  yon  may  finde  it  hanged 
on  a  hooke."  pp.  26,  27, 

primy,  "  early,  belonging  to  the  spring"  (Naree's  (?to»«.),  vii.  115. 

prince,  to  play  the  prince :  toprinee  it  much,  vii.  678. 
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princess',  a  oontnetion  oi  princeiie* :  Than  other  piincett' caii,  i. 

182. 
principality,  on  angel  of  a  high  order :  Tet  let  her  be  a  priitei- 

palitg,  i.  234. 
principals  did  teem  to  rend — The  very,  Tiii.  39 :   "  The  principals 

are  the  Btroogeet  rafters  in  the  roof  of  &  bnilding"  (Malonk)  : 

"  The  corner -poats  of  a  house,  tenoned  into  the  groQnd  plates  be- 
low, and  into  the  beanu  of  the  toof."  Halliwell's  Diet,  of  Arch,  and 

Prov.  Word*. 
prinoox,  a  pert  jonth,  a  forrard  joang  coxcomb,  vi.  406. 
print — In,  With  great  exactness,  with  precision,  i.  277 ;  ii.  167. 

(l^tia  phnae  was  not  obsolete  even  in  the  time  of  Locke :  he  thua 

intaMlnces  it  in  Some  Thoughle  eoneerning  Education  ;  "  who  is  not 

designed  to  lie  alwafs  in  my  jonng  master's  bed  at  home,  and  to 

have  his  mud  lay  all  thingfi  in  print,  and  tncic  him  in  warm."  p.  32, 

©d.  1706.) 
printed  in  her  bhod—  The  etory  thai  it,  "  The  atory  which  her  blnshea 

discoTer  to  be  tme"  (Johnson),  "  The  indelible  pollution  with  which 

■he  is  stained"  (Seymocr),  ii.  121. 
Prlscian  a  little  lerakhed,  ii.  208:    "AUading  to  the  common 

phrase — Diminuia  Priadani  caput,  applied  to  such  as  speak  false 

Latin"  (Theobald). 
private,  priTaoy :  let  me  eTijoy  my  private,  iii.  370. 
private,  private  and  confidential  intelligence  :  Whose  private  with 

me  q/'  the  Daaphin'e  love,  it.  57  :  see  note  io6,  iv.  92. 
private  ji /of — in  thi»:  aeoplot^-In  (hie private. 
prize,  a  privilE^ :  It  II  ioar'e  prise  to  take  all  vantages,  v.  248 ;  'tis 

prize  enough  to  be  hie  son,  t.  252  (see  note  43,  t.  326). 
prize — play'd  your  :  see  play'd  your  prise — 7ou  have. 
prized  by  their  masters— Are,  "Are  rated  according  to  the  cateem 

in  which  their  possessor  is  held"  (Johnson),  vi.  512. 
probable  need,  "  a  spe4»ons  appearance  of  necessity"  (JonssoN),  iii. 

239. 
probal,  probable,  Til.  412. 
probation,  proof,  evidence,  act  of  proring :  alt  probation  made,  i, 

611  ;  pass'd  in  probation  vrith  you,  Tii.  33 ;  made  probation,  vii.  107 ; 

Thai  Iheprobation  bear  no  hinge,  vii.  427  ;  for  more  probation,  Tii. 

732. 
proceeded  Tlie  steeel  degrees,  Ac. — Radst  thou Hadst  thou 

proceeded  through  the  sweet  degrees,  &c.,  vi.  557. 

proceeded  leeU,  to  stop  all  good  proceeding,  ii.  165  :  "  To  proceed  is 

an  academical  term,  meaning  to  take  a  degree"  (Johnbom). 
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process,  a  Bummona,  a  citation :  Wlitre'i  Falvia't  process  f  viL 
498. 

proclajuation,  a  report,  a  character :  give  Aim  a  belter  proclama- 
tion, i.  487. 

prodigious,  portentoas,  niuiatiital,  monBtrons:  il  322;  ir.  30;  r. 
366  ;  Ti.  83,  408,  628. 

prodigious  ton,  Laonce's  blander  for  prodigal  ton,  i.  278. 

prodigiously  he  entt'd,  "  be  dis^pointed  b^  the  production  of  a 
prodigy,  a  roongtet"  (Johnson),  iv.  31. 

proditor,  a  betiajer,  a  traitor,  t.  15. 

proface,  iv.  394 ;  Tkis  expression  is  equivalent  to  "  Mnch  good  may 
it  do  yon:"  "Pronface,  praimfaee:  Sonhait  qni  vent  dire,  bien 
Tons  fasse  ;  proficiat."  Boqnefort's  Glou.  de  la  Langtie  Romaine  : 
"Bnon  pro  ni  faccia,  much  good  may  it  doe  you."  Florio'a  lial.  and 
Engl.  Diet. 

profane,  gross  of  language  ;  bo  old,  and  $o  profane,  iv.  400 ;  What 
profane  tereich  artthouf  Tii.  378  ;  a  moet  profane  and  liberaleoun' 
Kellor,  Tii.  399  ;  Prof  ant  fsHom  !  vii.  664. 

profEmely,  grossly :  not  to  speak  it  profanely,  vii  153. 

professed,  nsed  for  professing :  your  professed  bosomt,  vii.  257. 

prognostication  proclaims— The  holiest  day,  "The  hotteet  day 
foretold  .in  the  almanac"  (Johnbon),  iii.  468  :  "  Almanacs  were  in 
ghakeepeare'a  time  published  nnder  this  title, '  An  Almanack  and 
jPro^osficad'onmadefor  the  year  of  onr  Lord  God  1595.'  See  Her- 
bert's Typograph.  AnUq.  ii,  1029"  (Malohe). 

progress,  the  travelling  of  a  soTereign  and  his  court  to  visit  differ- 
ent parts  of  his  dominions :  The  king  it  nam  in  progress  toaardt 
Saint  Alban's,  t.  127  ;  a  king  may  go  aprogrest  through  the  gvle  of 
a  beggar,  vii.  176. 

proin,  to  prune,  viii.  176. 

project  inin«  ovm  cause  so  icell,  vii.  590:  Here  Malone  explains  jiro' 
jeet  by  "  shape  or  form  :"  qy.  "  set  forth,"  "  put  forward"  ? 

prolixioUS,  prolix,  caofdng  delay,  i.  476. 

prologue  arm'd—A,  vi.  6:  "The  prologue -^>eakers  custoniMily 
wore  black  cloaks.  There  are  other  instances  in  which  tbey  are 
directed  to.  appear  in  armour.  One  of  these  is  afforded  by  Ben 
Jonson's  Poetatter,  the  first  part  of  the  Prologue  to  which  is  spok«n 
by  Envy,  who  '  descends  slowly :'  then,  after  '  the  third  sounding,' 
'  as  she  disappears,  enter  Prok^e  hastily  in  umonr.'  JoDBon^ 
Prologue  was  armed  as  if  to  defend  the  poet  against  his  detntotors : 
BbakeepeKre's,  only  to  mit  the  martial  action  of  the  play  which  ht 
introdnoed"  (Orant  White). 
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jnrolongr'd,  deferred,  put  off :  thit  totdding-day  Perhaps  is  but  pro- 
It^ig'd,  ii.  124;  AteUelwould  be,  were  the  dag  prolong'd,  y.  404. 

promis'd  end.*— /«  this  the,  Seems  to  mean  "  Is  this  the  end  of  sll 
ttuDgs,  the  md  of  the  world  ?"  vii.  344. 

promised /oriA — lam,  "I have  an  eng&gement"  (Gsaik),  ti.  624. 

promptorfi,  snggeetion,  instigation,  L  476. 

prone,  "pmmpt,  teadj"  (Nares's  Glot».),  "prompt,  stgnificant,  ex- 
(wessiTe''  (Malone)  :  aprone  and  tpeeckku  dialed,  i.  452. 

prone,  forward,  headstrong :  /  never  eaw  one  to  prone,  vii.  720 ; 
pnme  but,  viii,  306, 

proof,  annonr  of  proof, "  annoar  hardened  till  it  will  abide  a  cert^n 
trial"  (Johnson)  :  Armed  in  proof,  y.  449  ;  in  strong  proof  of  ckui- 
tily  toell  arm'd,  tL  394  ;  lapp'd  in  proof,  vii.  7. 

proof,  firm  temper,  impenetrability :  Add  proof  unto  nu>M  armoar, 
iv.  114 ;  come  to  any  proof  (to  "  any  confirmed  state  of  manhood. 
The  allosion  is  to  annonr  hardened  till  it  abides  a  certain  trial," 
Steetens),  iv.  375  ;  his  coat  is  of  proof  ("  A  qoibble  between  two 
senses  of  the  word  iproof]  ;  one  as  being  able  to  resist,  the  other 
as  being  ■well-mom,  that  is,  long  worn,"  Hanueb),  v.  170  ;  proof 
eteme,  viL  144  ;  With  hearts  more  proof  (used  adjootively,  "  of 
proof")  than  shidd»,  vi.  148  ;  proof  of  hameti  (=armonr  of  proof), 
vii.  571 ;  targes  of  proof,  vii.  721. 

proof— ^  common,  "  A  matter  proved  by  common  esperienca"  (Ma- 
son), vL  631. 

■prOOt— Blast  in :  see  blast.  An. 

proof— Pauages  of,  "  TransactioDa  of  daily  experience"  (Johnson), 
Tu-190. 

proof — Sorted  to  no :  see  sorted  to  no  proof  ,  &c. 

propag:atlon  of  a  dower,  L  451  :  see  note  iS,  L  525. 

proper,  one's  own,  what  belongs  to  an  individnal :  men  hang  and 
drown  Thdr  proper  aeli)es,'i..2\&;  Are  not  thine  own  so  proper,  i-H^; 
their  proper  bane,  i.  451  ;  fit*  proper  tongue,  i.  517  ;  thete  my  proper 
hands,  iii.  447;  it^  proper  ton,  iv.  392  ;  our  otun  proper  entrails,  vi. 
683  ;  my  proper  life,  vii.  202 ;  Prqpw  dtformity  leemt  not  in  the 
fiend  So  horrid  at  in  woman  ("  Diabolic  qualities  appear  not  so 
horrid  in  the  devil,  to  whom  they  belong,  aa  in  woman,  who  nn- 
natoi&lly  assomes  them,"  Warbcrton),  vii.  816 ;  our  pnyper  ton, 
vii.  386 ;  proper  satitfaelion,  vii.  391. 

proper,  well-looking,  handsome  :  proper  man,  i.  304 ;  ii.  100,  273, 
351 ;  iii  64,  363  ;  iv.  12  ;  v.  362  ;  Vi.  14 ;  vii.  394  ;  jwoper  young 
men,  iii  12 ;  herself  more  proper,  iiL  62 ;  proper  men,  vi.  616  ;  vii. 
681 ;  (Ae  itnie  of  it  being  to  proper,  viL  249 ;  properer  man,  iiL  &2 ; 
properetl  man,  ii,  133. 
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proper-false— 7A«,  The  weU-lookiog  falM,  the  hanaBome  and 
deceitful,  iii.  345. 

properly,  mj/  remUtion  liet  In  VoUcian  brea»f»-~Tkough  I  awe  My 
revenge,  "  Though  I  hava  a  pecnliar  right  in  rerenge,  in  the  power 
of  forgi-Teneea  Uie  TolHci&DH  ace  txtnjoined"  (Johnboh),  vi.  224. 

properties,  a  term  still  in  hbb  at  oar  theatres,  and  meaning  the 
Tariona  articles  reqniied  for  the  performance  of  a  plaj,  dresses  and 
ac«nes  excepted  :  Go  get  u»  jiropertieg,  And  tricking  for  ourfitirits, 
i.  403  ;  /  urfK  dram  a  hill  of  properties,  ii.  271. 

property,  "  a  thing  quite  at  oar  disposal,  and  to  be  treated  as  we 
plearn"  (Steevens):  do  not  talk  of  him  But  as  a  propertt/,  yi.  6Gi. 

property,  to  appropriate,  to  make  a  property  of :  They  hare  here 
properlied  me  ("  taken  possession  of  me,  as  of  a  man  nnahle  to  look 
to  himself,"  Johnson),  iii.  38'^;  lam  too  high-bom  to  he  propertied  ^ 
iv,  66;  Subilues  and  properties  to  lis  love,  vi.  509. 

property,  to  endow  with  properties  or  qualities:  his  voice  teas 
propertied  As  all  the  tuniil  spheres,  vii,  589. 

propose,  conTeraation  :  To  listen  our  propose,  ii.  103. 

propose,  to  discoorse,  to  hold  forth ;  Wherein  the  ioged  consuls  enit 
propose,  Tii.  376. 

propose,  to  converse :  Proposing  with  theprince  cmd  Claudia,  ii.  103. 

propose,  to  imsf^e  to  oneself :  Be  nmo  the  father,  and  propose  a  son 
("image  to  jonrseU  a  son,  contrive  for  a  moment  to  think  yon 
have  one,"  Eteevens),  iv.  391 ;  (i  thousand  deaths  Would  I  propose 
I'  aehiere  her  trihom  I  lore,  vi.  299  (bnt  the  meaning  ot propose  in  this- 
passage  seems  to  be  doubtful :  qj.  "  venture,  cub  the  risk  of  ?). 

propl^ety,  proper  state  or  condition ;  That  makes  thee  strangle 
(supprosB,  drown)  tliy propriety  ("property,"  Malone,  "individu- 
ality, identity,"  Halliwei.l),  iii.  389 ;  it  frights  the  isle  From  her 
propriety,  vii.  408. 

propugnation,  defence,  vi.  34. 

prorogue,  to  lengthen  ont,  to  prolong :  But  to  prorogue  his  grief f 
viii.  63. 

prorogue,  to  put  off,  to  delay ;  nothing  may  prorogue  it,  vi.  450 } 
prorogue  his  honour  Even  till  a  Lfthe'd  dulness  (''  delay  his  Eense  of 
hononr  from  exerting  itself  till  he  is  become  habitually  sluggish,'' 
Steevens),  vii.  514  ;  Than  death  prorogued  (''  deferred  to  a  more 
distant  period,"  Malone),  vi.  412. 

prosperous-artiflcial  feat,  viii.  64 :  see  note  ii6,  viii.  107. 

protest — /  will  tell  her,  sir,  that  you  do,  vi.  422 :  On  the  following 
passage  of  Jonson's  Every  Man  in  his  JIumour, — "  Do  jon  think  I 
would  leave  you?  1  protest — E.Know.  No,  no,  yon  shall  aoi  protest, 
coz," — Whalley  remarks,  "  There  appears  to  have  been  sometbii^ 
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Affeoted  or  ridicolona,  aA  this  time,  in  tuiiig  the  word  proUtt." 
Jonaon'a  Works,  vol  L  p.  24,  ed.  OifFord  (Compue  Donne's  Four  A 
ScUire; 

"  he  entere,  and  t,  ladj  wliich  owes 
Him  not  10  niiioh  aa  good  will,  he  ftmats. 
And  nolo  her  proUtU,  proUtU,  protati, 
So  tnach  u  at  Borne  vonld  eerre  to  hare  throiroe 
Ten  eudinalle  into  the  InqnieiUon."        Poeuu,  p.  SU,  ed.  1633 : 
See  too  Fletcher's  Queen  of  Corinth,  Beaamont  and  Fletcher's 
Works,  vol.  T.  p.  412,  ed.  Dyce). 

proud  to  be  so  valiant—Se  it  grown  Too,  vi.  142  :  Explained  b7 
Steevena,  "  His  pride  is  such  sa  noi  to  deserve  the  accompaniment 
of  BO  muoh  valour  ;"  bj  Ualone,  "  He  is  grown  too  prand  of  being 
BO  valiant,  to  be  endnred." 

prouder /oe—ye(,  Ihiune,  Oar partg  may  well  meet  a, iv. 64  :  "Mr. 
Bteevena  has  noticed  Dc.  Johnson's  misconception  of  this  passage; 
jet  it  maj  be  doubted  whether  he  has  safficientlj  simplified  the 
meaning,  which  is,  'yet  I  know  that  onr  partj  is  folly  competent 
to  engage  a  more  valiant  foe.'  Prouder  has  in  this  plaoe  the  signi- 
fication of  the  old  French  word^eiu;"  (Dodge). 

provand,  provender,  food,  vi.  166. 

provincial — Nor  here,  Nor  subject  to  the  ecclesiastioal  authorities 
of  this  province,  i.  515. 

Provincial  roses  on  my  raxed  ihoei—Tioo,  vii.  160 :  Here  Procindal 
roses,  OS  Donee  observes,  mean  the  kind  of  rosea  for  the  growth  of 
which  Proving  in  La  Basse  Brie,  abont  forty  miles  from  Paris, 
was  formerly  very  celebrated  j  bnt  Hamlet,  of  course,  is  speaking 
of  the  ornamental  shoe-ties  called  roses,  consisting  of  ribands  ga- 
thered into  large  knots :  on  razed  shoes  see  note  89,  vii.  228. 

provokes  the  mightiest  hutk  against  the  tide,  urges  on,  impels  the 
mightiest,  &c.v.  79. 

provoking^  merit— A,  vii.  304 :  "  Oomwall,  I  suppose,  means  the 
merit  of  Edmund,  which,  being  noticed  by  Gloster,  provoked  or 
instigated  Edgar  to  seek  his  father's  death"  (Malone)  :  "  Proook- 
ing  hers  means  sHmulatiag  ;  a  merit  be  felt  in  himself,  which  irri- 
tated him  against  a  father  that  had  none"  (Mason). 

prime  himself,  iv.  209  ;  Prunes  the  immortal  wing,  vii.  718  ;  pnaiing 
me,  ii.  202  :  To  prune  is  a  term  of  falconry,  applied  to  other  birds 
besidee  hawks,  and  metaphorically  to  a  human  being ;  a  bawk 
prunes  when  she  picks  ont  damaged  feathers,  and  arranges  her 
plnmage  with  her  bill. 

prune— J  stewd,  iv.  261 ;  ttewid  prunes,  i.  362,  459  ;  iv.  344  :  This 
was  formerly  a  favoorite  dish,  and  it  appears  to  have  been  very 
common  in  brothels :  when,  in  the  laat  of  the  passages  above  re- 
ferred to,  DoU  Tearaheet  says  that  Pistol  lives  upon  mouldy  tttieed 
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prune»  and  dried  cakte,  she  means,  obseires  Steevens,  "  lie  live*  on 
the  refuse  provisions  of  bawdj-honses  and  pastry- cooks'  shops." 
(In  Marocexts  Extalicve,  &c.  1S95,  we  find  ;  "  Bc^r  and  his  Bet- 
trico  set  up  [a  farothel]  forsooth,  with  their  pamphlet  pots,  and 
itet!!(d  pruntM,  nine  for  a  tester,  in  »  sinfnll  saacer,"  Ac.  p,  16. 
Percy  Soo.  reprint) 

PubliUB  shall  not  live.  Who  is  your  gieUr's  ion,  Mark  ArUony,  vi.  663  : 
A  mistake  of  the  poet,  as  Upton  has  shown :  the  person  meant, 
LnciuB  Cteaar,  was  uncle  by  the  mother's  side  to  Uark  Antony. 

Puck — As  fill  an  honett,  ii.  323  :  Here  the  speaker  gives  himi^alf  the 
epilbet  honeat,  because — as  Tyrwbitt  observes  on  the  ezpreeaion 
Sieeel  Puck,  earlier  in  this  play — the  word  Ptich  alone  "signified 
nothing  better  than  fiend  or  devil." 

pudency,  modesty,  vii.  670. 

pugging:,  prigging,  .thieving,  iii.  463. 

puk6 -stocking,  iv.  234:  Here  j)u/.-e  most  probably  means  "daik- 
coloured"  (perhaps  eqnivaleat  to  jiucc)  :  that  it  desoribea  the  mate- 
rial of  the  stocking  (or  hose)  is  less  likely. 

pulsidge,  the  Hostess's  corraption  of  pv^,  iv.  341. 

pump  v>eU-flov}ered — Then  it  my,  vi.  419 :  "  The  fnndamental  idea 
is,  that  Romeo  wore  pinlced  pnmps,  that  is,  pnnched  with  holes  in 
fignree"  (Joiik'SOn)  ;  to  which  note  Steevens  adds,  "  See  the  shoes 
of  the  morris-dancera  in  the  plate  [from  Toilet's  punted  window, 
where  the  fignres  marked  4  and  10  have  pinked  shoes]  at  the 
conclusion  of  The  First  Pari  of  King  Henry  IV.  [Malone's  Shike- 
tjieare  by  Boswell,  voL  ivi.]  ;"  and  he  then  observes,  "It  was  the 
custom  to  wear  ribbons  in  Ote  shoes  formed  into  the  shape  of  roMS, 
or  of  any  other  flowers." 

pun,  to  pound,  to  beat,  vL  28. 

punto  (Ital.  punta),  a  thmst,  a  stroke  (a  fencing-tenn),  i.  373. 

pUUtO  reverso  (ItaL  ptmla  rivena),  a  back-handed  thmst  or  stroke 
(a  fencing- term),  vL  418. 

pUrcliaBe,  gain,  profit,  advantage  :  The  purchase  is  to  make  men 
glorioue,  viii.  6. 

purchase,  a  cant  term  for  stolen  goods,  booty :  thou  ahalt  luiee  a 
ihare  in  our  purchase,  iv.  226  ;  Th^  will  steal  any  thing,  and  call  it 
purehate,  iv.  452 ;  MokU  prize  and  purehtue  (booty)  of  his  toanloa 
eye,  v.  414. 

'pVLrcbBSe— After  fourteen  year*',  iiL  378;  The  meaning  mnst  bo- 
After  the  rate  of  fourteen  years'  purchase — at  an  excessive  price. 
Perhaps  in  Shakespeare's  time  the  current  valne  of  land  was  four- 
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pnrclias'd,  obtained  hy  unfair  meuis:  for  wliat  in  me  wu  pur- 
ehaa'tl,  F'alU  upon  thee  in  a  more  fairer  sort,  iy.  385  :  Ke  the  preced- 
ing article  bat  one,  and  note  94,  iv.  4U. 

^Mrchaa' A— Bereditan/,Jiather  than,  Hoireditary,  rather  than  "ppo- 
cnred  hj  hia  ovm  fanlt  or  endeavour"  (Johnson),  vii.  508. 

pUf  itan  anumgsl  them,  and  he  lingi  psalms  to  hompipes^-Bul  one, 
iii.  4G4 :  "An  allnaion  to  a  practice,  common  at  this  time  among 
the  pnritans,  of  builesqning  the  plein  chant  of  the  papiata,  bj 
adapting  vnlgar  and  lodicrous  musio  to  paabng  and  pions  compo- 
aitiona"  (Douce). 

purples — Long,  vii.  191 :  "  This  ia  the  carl;/  purple  orchis  (Orchia 
msHcula),  which  bloasoma  in  April  and  Ms; ;  it  grows  in  meadows 
and  pastures,  and  is  about  ten  inches  high  ;  the  flowers  are  purple, 
numorouB,  and  in  long  spites.  The  poet  refers  to  another  name  b; 
which  this  flower  was  called  bij  liberal  shepherds,  and  saja  that 

'  Cold  maids  did  [do]  dead  men's  fingers  call  them.' 
From  this  I  consider  that  tlie  cold  maida  tnistook  one  of  the  other 
orchids,  having  palmaled  roots,  for  long  pnrples.  The  Orchis  mas- 
cola  has  two  bulbs,  and  is  in  many  parts  of  England  called  by 
a  name  that  liberal  shepherds  used,  and  which  is  found  in  the 
herbala  of  Shakapere's  time.  The  spotted  palmate  orchis  (Orchis 
maculata)  and  the  marsh  orchis  (Orchis  latifolia)  have  palroated 
roota,  and  are  called  'dead  men's  fingen,'  which  they  somewhat 
resemble."  Beisly's  Shakspere's  Garden,  Ac  p.  160. 

pursuivants  of  death— The,  "  The  heralds  that,  forerunning  death, 
proclaim  its  approach"  (Jounson),  t.  33. 

purveyor,  tiL  17  :  "  The  duty  of  the  purveyor,  an  ofBoer  belong- 
ing to  the  court,  was  to  make  a  general  provision  for  the  royal 
household.  It  was  the  office  also  of  this  peison  to  travel  before 
the  king  whenever  he  made  his  prc^^resses  to  different  parts  of  the 
reahn,  and  to  see  that  every  thing  was  duly  provided"  (Douce). 

push,  an  exclamation,  eqnivalent  to  pish ;  And  made  a  push  at 
chance  and  sufferance,  ii.  130;  Push!  did  you  tee  my  cap*  vi.  547 
(Compare  "  Piwft,  meet  me."  The  Tryall  of  Chaualrg,lW5,  aig.ci 
verso  :  "  Push,  ile  bee  all  obsematine."  Euerie  Woman  in  Mr  Hu- 
mor, l<i09,  sig.  E  2vei«o:  "  Vncle,yon  that  make  a  pith  at  the  black 
art,"  4c.  Day's  Lav>  Trickes,  1608,  sig.  1  2  verso). 

put  on,  to  instigate :  Ihepotoers  above  Put  on  their  instrum^ts,  vii.  60 ; 
We'll  put  on  those  shall  praise  your  excellence,  vii.  190;  deaths  put 
on  ("  instigated,  produced,"  Malohe)  by  cunning,  viL  211 ;  had  he 
been  put  on  (put  forward,  pnt  to  the  trial),  ibid. ;  put  it  om  By  your 
alloKonce,  vii.  269 ;  '7Vi  they  have  put  him  on  the  old  man's  death, 
vii.  277;  I  never  Sad  Itp'd  lo  put  on  this,  vu.  710;  put  on  tfie  vouch 
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of  very  malice  iUelf,  viL  399  ;  Ihu  vmeonttd  putting  on,  i  497 ;  bttl 
bg  our  pulling  on,  ti.  178 ;  flatul  the  putting  on,  vii.  403. 

putter-on,  u  imtig»tor,  iii.  438 ;  t.  492. 

putter-out  of  ontfor  five— Each,  L  216  :  puUer-oul  was  &  term  for 
a  penon  wbo,  when  going  abroad  was  much  in  fashion,  put  oat  a 
sum  of  money  on  coodition  of  reoeiving  great  interest  for  it  at 
his  retnm  home  ;  if  he  never  retamed,  the  d^Kwt  was  fwfmted  : 
"So,  in  The  Scourgt  of  Folly,  bj  J.  Davies  of  Hereford,  printed 
aboat  the  jear  1611, 

'  Sir  Solus  strught  win  tiarel,  as  the;  say, 
And  giva  oat  one  for  three,  when  borne  cornea  he.' 
It  appears  &om  Moryson'a  Itinerary,  1617,  Part  I.  p.  198,  that  'this 
cnstoni  of  giving  oat  money  npon  these  adveDtnres  was  fiist  naed 
in  court  and  among  miblcmen  ;'  and  that  some  ;eus  before  his 
book  was  pabliahed,  '  bankeronts,  atage-plsyers,  and  men  of  bMe 
condition  had  drawn  it  into  contempt'  b;  undertaking  jonmeya 
merely  for  gain  npon  their  retnrn"  (Malose)  :  "la  the  pieaent 
passage,  Mr.  Staunton  defends  the  reading  of  the  folio,  '  Each  put- 
ter out  of  ficc  for  on«,'  by  a  quotation  from  the  opening  of  Oari- 
migfat's  Ordinary,  'I'd  put  out  moneys  o/'being  Mayor,'  'o/being 
commonly  used  by  Shakespeare  and  his  contemporaries  for  on.' 
But,  granting  this,  what  does  the  quotation  prove?  Why,  that  it 
is  good  Elizabethan  English  to  talk  of  pntting  out  moneys  ij^  or 
on  the  chance  of  an  event  taking  place.  This  does  not  warrant 
such  a  phrase  bh  pntting  oat  moneys  on  five  for  one,  or  on  oae 
for  five.  We  might  as  well  maintain  that  becanse  we  talk  of 
betting  on  a  horse,  we  may  properly  talk  of  betting  on  five  to 
one ;  and  even  because  we  talk  of  lending  money,  we  might  talk 
of  lending  interest"  (W.  N.  Lettsoic)  :  And  see  note  88,  L  249. 

puttock,  a  kite,  v.  158  j  vi.  82  j  vii.  G3S. 

pUZZel,  a  fonl  drab  ("  From  puzxa,  i.  e.  mains  foett^,  says  Minshen," 

TOLLET),  V.  20. 

py'r  lady,  SirHagh's  pronnnci&tion  of  ^'r  laiy  (quod  vide),  L  346. 

pyramidea,  pyramids,  viL  588. 

pyramis,  a  pyramid,  v.  22  ;  pyramiee»,  vii.  633. 


quail,  to  overpower :  Quail,  cnuh,  conclude,  and  quell,  iL  319 ;  to 
quail  and  ihake  the  orb,  vii.  589. 

quail,  to  fiunt,  to  sink  into  dejection:  myfalte  ^iril*  Qiu(tI,viL 
720 ;  their  quailing  br»atU,  v.  264. 
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quail,  to  dacken,  to  relax :  And  Ut  not  search  and  inquitilion  qttail, 
iii.23. 

qn  alii  Tig,  a  makiiig  into  dejectioa,  a  failisg  in  tesoloUou :  there  U 
no  qaailaig  noio,  iv.  264. 

quails  «c«r  Beat  TiUae,  inhoop'd,  at  oddt—Hie:  see  inkoop'd,  at 
oddt,  &c 

quails,  a  cant  term  for  {Hwetitntes  :  om  that  loves  quaiU,  tL  82. 

quaint,  mgeniooB,  clever,  artful:  My  quaint  Ariel,  i.  1B7 ;  quaint 
iiee,  iL  392  ;  quaint  mueician,  iiL  146  ;  forgid  quaint  conceit,  t.  53  ; 
how  quaint  an  orator  you  are,  v.  160. 

quaint,  neat,  el^ant,  well -fancied :  quaint  in  green,  i.  407  ;  fins, 
quaint,  graceful,  ii,  114;  More  quaint,  more  pleating,  iii.  162. 

quaintly,  iugenional^,  clererlj,  artfully,  i.  276,  294 ;  ii.  365 ;  ▼. 
265  ;  Tii-  129  ;  viiL  34. 

quaSs.^^— gladly,  "  thrown  into  gratefnl  trepidation"  (Stebvens),  yi. 
156. 

qualification  thallcome  into  no  true  taaie  again— Whoae,  "Whose 
reaentment  shall  not  be  ao  qualified  or  tempered,  as  to  be  well 
tasted,  as  not  to  retain  some  bitt«rnesa"  (Johnson),  vii.  402. 

qaalliy,  to  soften,  to  moderate,  to  abate,  to  weaken :  qualify  the 
law,  i.  447  ;  To  qualify  in  olkerg,  i.  496 ;  Bat  qualifg  the  fire'i 
exlrcToe  rage,  i.  289  ;  tkit  amazement  can  I  qualify,  ii.  143 ;  to  qwi' 
lify  his  rigorout  course,  ii.  395  ;  craftily  qualified  ["slily  mixed  with 
water,"  Johnson],  vii-  404  ;  liy  gazing  qualified,  yiiL  299, 

quality,  (used  techaicallj  to  aignif;)  the  profession  of  an  actor : 
Will  they  pursue  the  quality  no  longer  tluzn  thejf  can  eing  1  viL  140 ; 
give  u»  a  taste  of  your  quality,  vii.  143. 

quality,  a  profession,  a  calling,  an  occupation  :  Ariel  and  all  hie 
quality  (all  thoae  occupied  in  Bimilar  services,  all  his  fellows),  L 
183;  loe  do  ia  our  quality  much  want,  i.  305  ;  Attend  your  o^ce  and 
your  quality,  i.  411  ;  you  are  not  of  our  quality,  iv.  270  ;  the  very 
quality  of  my  lord,  vii.  390. 

quaxrel,  fortune^That,  v.  514  :  see  note  6i,  v.  580. 

quarry,  "  Anj  thing  hunted  b;  dogs,  hawks,  or  otherwise ;  the 
game  or  prey  sought  [or  killed]. '  The  etjmologj  has  been  vori' 
ons^  attempted,  but  with  little  soccesa."  Harea'a  Gloss. :  In  the 
following  paasagea  quarry  is  equivalent  to  "heap  of  dead;"  Fd 
make  a  quarry  With  thousands  of  these  quarter'd  slaves,  vi.  140 ;  the 
quarry  of  these  murder'd  deer,  vii.  59;  This  quarry  cries  on  havock, 
viL  210. 
quarter,  an  allotted  post  or  station :  ke^  good  quarter,  iv.  72  ;  not 
a  man  Shall  pass  his  quarter,  vi,  676 ;  In  quarter  ("  on  oar  statitm," 
Mauime),  viu  108. 
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quarter' d^re«—7^«i>,  The  firw  in  the  differeDt  qoarien  of  tbeir 
snay,  vii.  709. 

quat,  a  pimple:  Fve  rabhetl  this  young  qaat  a/mott  to  the  lente 
{"  Roderigo  is  called  a  quat  by  the  same  mode  of  speech  as  a  low 
fellow  is  aow  termed  ia  low  language  a  icab.  To  rab  to  the  unte  ie 
to  rub  to  the  quick,"  JoiiNSO.v),  vii.  455. 

quatch-buttOCk,  a  aqaat,  a  flat  bnttock,  iii.  228. 

qneasinesa,  "siclmeaa  of  a  nauseated  stomach"  (Johnson's  LHci.), 
distaste,  disgust,  iv.  320. 

queasy,  sqaeamiah,  fastidious :  hit  qtteaeg  stomach,  n.  94. 

queaBy,  "delicate,  unsettled,  what  requiree  to  be  handled  nlcel;" 
(Steetens)  :  a  queaay  qufation,  \u.  275. 

queasy,  nauseated,  dtagnsted :  qutaey  with  his  iiuolmce,  Tii.  545. 

queen — To  i>rayfor  the :  see  hneel  down  before  you,  Ac. 

quell,  murder,  Bssaasination  :  the  guilt  0/ our  great  quell,  ■vii- 20. 

quell,  to  kill :  Quail,  cruih,  conclude,  ami  quell,  u.  319. 

quenoll,  to  grow  cool :  She  leilt  not  queitrh,  vii.  649. 

quern,  ii.  275  :  "  A  hand-mill  for  grinding  com,  made  of  two  cor- 
responding stones.  It  is  one  of  our  oldest  words  ;  and,  with  slight 
variations,  is  found  in  all  the  Northern  langnagee.  . . .  Capell  ridi- 
culouslj  snpposed  that  quern  here  meant  chum."  Brockett's  GIom. 
of  North  Country  Words,  &c  (In  Coles's  Xa(.  and  Engl.  Diet  churn 
and  quern  ore  thns  distinguished ;  "  A  Chnm,  Fidelia,  itucalum  in 
quo  agilatur  bulyrum."  "  A  Quern,  Mola  trusatilie.") 

quest,  a  search,  an  inquiry:  quest  of  love  (=3  lore-suit,  "is  amorona 
expedition.  The  t«rm  originated  &om  romance.  A  quest  was  the 
expedition  in  which  a  koight  was  engaged,"  Steevens  :  "  The 
knight  that  finding  the  first  encounter  combenom,  gineth  oner  the 
quest,  is  counted  but  a  coward."  Greene's  Carde  of  Faaete,  ug.  E  3 
verso,  ed.  1608),  vii.  264  ;  Can  stead  the  quest,  viii.  35 ;  three  several 
quesU,  vii.  382. 

quest,  an  inquest,  an  impannelled  jnr; :  What  lawful  quest  hare 
given  their  verdict  up,  t.  377 ;  A  quest  of  thoughts,  viii.  372  ;  crow- 
rter's  quesl-latB,  vii  193  (see  eroumer'). 

quest,  an  inquiution :  these  false  and  most  contrariaus  quests,  i.  493. 

questant,  an  aspirant,  a  candidate,  a  competitor,  iii  222 ;  viii. 
202. 

question,  conrersation  :  Aa  I  subscribe  not  thai,  nor  any  other.  But 
in  the  lots  qfquestiim,  i.  474  (see  first  subteribe,  and  note  74,  i.  532) ; 
/  will  not  sttxg  thy  qvesHon,  ii.  280  ;  and  had  much  question  with  him, 
iiL  50 ;  in  any  constant  question  ("  settled,  determinata,  regular  quea- 
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tioD,"  JOHKSON,  "  r^ulor  converestioD,"  Malone),  iii.  381 ;  have 
tome  qvettion  with  the  ghrpkerd,  iii.  462 ;  Uas  thete  poor  men  in  ques- 
tion, iii.  496  ;  Diering  all  giw»iioB  of  the  gentle  truce  ("  conTereation 
while  the  gentle  tnicelBstB,"UALONE),vi.  61 ;  To  call hert,exqtanfe, 
in  qvettion  more  ("  to  moke  her  unparalleled  be&nty  more  the  Bub- 
JMt  of  thought  and  conversation,"  Malone),  -H.  394  \  cry  out  on 
the  top  of  question  (recite  at  the  very  highest  pitch  of  their  voice), 
Tii.  140(whereDr.  Wellesley  wrongly  anderatands  <2ue«'('an  to  mean 
"  rack."  Stray  Note*  on  the  Text  of  Shakeipeare,  p.  33). 
q,aeBtion)  a  point,  a  topic ;  tome  necettary  qaettion  of  the  play,  vii. 
154. 

question — A  eommodi/y  in,  "  A  commodity  subject  to  judicial  trial 
or  examination"  (SteetensJ,  ii.  113. 

queBtion — Firtt  in,  "  First  called  for,  first  appointed"  (Johnson), 
i.  446. 

question  learit—WHh  more  facile,  vii.  384:  "Question  is  for  the 
act  of  seehinrj.  With  more  easy  endeavour"  (Johnson);  "May 
carry  it  with  leas  dispute,  with  less  oppOHition"  (Mabon). 

question  of  hit  death  is  enrolled  in  the  Capitol— The,  \i.  656 :  "  The 
word  qveetion  is  here  Qsed  in  a  somewhat  peculiar  sense.  It  seems 
to  mean  the  statement  of  the  reasons"  (Craik). 

question  : — to/iy,  an  hour  in  clamour,  ftc.  ii.  140 :  Here  question  i» 
equivalent  to  "  you  ask  a  question,"  or  "  that  ia  the  queBtion." 

question,  to  converse:  Ihink  yov  queition  ("oonversB,"  Steevens, 
"  debate,  argue,  hold  controversy,"  Craik)  leith  the  Jew,  ii.  396  ; 
long  he  questional  With  modest  Luerece,  viii.  290. 

questionallle,  "  provoking  qitestion"  (Eahmer),  "  propitious  to 
conversation,  easy  and  willing  to  be  conversed  with"  (Steevens)) 
"capable  of  being  conversed  with"  (Malone],  viL  120:  compare 
first  question  and  unquettionable. 

quostrists,  persons  who  go  in  quest  oi  search  of  another,  porsnera, 
vii.  309. 

quick,  living,  olive  :  let  quick  f  th'  earth,  i.  389  ;  one  tlial't  dead  it 
quick,  iii.  265  ;  hut  quick,  and  in  mine  arms,  iii.  470 ;  The  mercy  that 
Wat  quick  in  in,  iv.  440 ;  earth,  gape  open  tcide,  and  eat  him  quick, 
V.  357  ;  Thou'rl  quick  ("  Thon  hast  life  and  motion  in  thee,"  John- 
son), vi.  551 ;  Be  buried  quick  toith  her,  vii.  199. 

quick,  lively:  But  it  there  no  qttiek  recreation  granted  f  ii.  167  ;  quici: 
and  merry  wordi,  v.  363. 

quick,  inventive,  qniok-witted  :  the  quick  comediam,  vii.  593. 

quick,  preignant :  the'a  quick,  iL  230 ;  Jaquenetta  that  itquick  hy  him, 
ibid.    . 

quick-expedient :  we  expedient. 
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quicken  u>ith  kitting,  "  BsTtTO  by  my  Ms*  [kdaaes]"  (JOSNSOU),  viL 
582. 

quidditS,  and  quiddities,  Ic^  qnibbliugB,  rabtilties,  eqnivocatioiu, 
TiL195;  IT.  211. 

quietus,  viL  149 ;  'riii.  412 :  "  This  ia  an  Exchequer  term It 

is  the  void  which  denotes  that  an  accomptaut  is  qaiC  Hnntet'B 
NewIlluMt.  of  Shakespeare,  toL  ii.  p.  241  :  "  Chiefly  used  by  anthora 
in  metaphorical  senaee."  Nares's  Glots. 

quill— PeKpfl-  OUT  tupplicatioM  ia  the,  \.  119  :  see  note  lo,  t,  201. 

quillets,  al;  toroB  in  ailment,  nic«  and  frivolous  distinctions, 
ohicanerjr,  ii  205 ;  t.  29, 149  ;  vi.  554 ;  tu.  195,  415. 

quilt,  a  flock-bed :  h<no  now,  quilt !  n.  268. 

quintain,  iii.  15  :  "  Tilljng  or  combating  at  the  quintain  is  cer- 
tainlj  a  military  exerciao  of  high  antiquity,  and  antecedent,  I 
doubt  not,  to  the  jnsta  and  toumBiinents.  The  quintain  origin- 
ally was  nothing  more  than  the  trunk  of  a  tree  or  post  set  ap 
for  the  practice  of  the  tyros  in  chivalry.  Afterward  a  staff 
or  spear  was  fixed  in  the  earth,  and  a  shield,  being  hung  upon 
it,  was  the  mark  to  strike  at :  the  dexterity  of  the  performer 
consisted  in  smiting  the  shield  in  snch  a  manner  as  to  break  the 
ligatures  and  bear  it  to  the  ground.  In  process  of  time  this  diver- 
sion was  improved,  and  instead  of  the  staS  and  the  shield,  the 
resemblance  of  a  human  figare  carved  in  wood  was  introduced. 
To  render  the  appearance  of  this  figure  more  formidable,  it  WM 
generally  made  in  the  UEceness  of  a  Tnrk  or  a  Saracen  armed  at 
all  points,  bearing  a  shield  upon  his  left  arm,  and  brandishing  a 
cinb  or  a  sabre  with  his  right  The  quintain  thus  fashioned  wu 
placed  upon  a  pivot,  and  so  contrived  as  to  move  round  with 
facility.  In  running  at  this  figure  it  was  necessary  for  the  horse- 
man to  direct  his  lanoe  with  great  adroitness,  and  make  his  stroko 
upon  the  forehead  between  the  eyes  or  upon  the  nose  ;  for  if  be 
struck  wide  of  those  parts,  especially  upon  the  shield,  the  quintain 
turned  about  with  much  velocity,  and,  in  case  he  was  not  exceed- 
ingly careful,  would  give  him  a  severe  blow  upon  the  back  with 
the  wooden  sabre  held  in  the  right  hand,  which  was  considered  as 
highly  disgraceful  to  the  performer,  while  it  excited  the  laughter 
and  ridicuio  of  the  spectators."  Strutt's  Sports  and  Paitimet,  &c 
p.  104,  sec.  od. :  There  were  other  sorts  of  quintains ;  but  the  words 
of  Orlando,  "  a  quintain,  a  mere  lifelas  block,"  seem  to  show  Uiat 
Shakespeare  alludes  to  the  kind  above  described. 


quire,  a  company,  an  assembly  :  lite  vihole  quire  hold  Ikeir  hipt  and 
log,  ii.  276. 
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quire,  to  sisg  in  ooDcert :  Which  quired  toith  my  drum, -vi.  193;  Slill 
quiring  to  the  ytnmg-ey'd  cherubim,  ii.  409. 

quit,  to  acquit:  Bui,  for  ihow  earthly  faulU,  I  quit  them  oi/,  i.  520; 
Till  thou  canit  quit  thee,  iii.  36 ;  Though  yet  lie  fuver  harm'd  mt,  here 
/fui'f  Aint,  iii.  285;  God  quit  yoa  ia  hia  mercy  I  ir.  442. 

quit,  to  requite,  to  retaliate,  to  ATsnge :  to  quit  their  griefs  ("  to 
ratalt&te  their  moonifDl  stories,"  Johnson),  it.  167 ;  /  sail  qail 
you  with  gude  leve  ("I  shall,  with  your  pemussioD,  reqnite  joa, 
that  is,  answer  jaa,  or  interpose  with  mj  argumenta,"  Johnson), 
iv.  453 ;  UnUt*  the  Lady  Bona  quit  his  pain,  t.  264 ;  Four  children's 
children  quit  it  in  your  age,  v.  450;  To  he  full  quit  of  thoie  my  ban- 
i»hfrs,  Ti.  208;  Te  quit  her  bloody  wonga  upon  her  foes,  Ti.  287  ; 
To  quit  him  with  thit  arm,  vii.  202  ;  Or  quit  in  answer  of  the  third 
exchange,  vii.  207  ;  To  quit  this  horrid  act,  vii.  311  ;  God  quit  you, 
vii.  560 ;  As  he  shall  like,  to  quit  me  ("  to  repay  me  this  inaalt," 
Johnson),  Tii.  561 ;  Then  I  shall  quil  you,  Tiii.  169  ;  Than  I  can 
quit  or  speak  of,  viii.  207  ;  your  einl  quits  you  well,  i.  620. 

quit,  to  set  free,  to  release :  God  safely  quit  herof  htr  burden,  v.  557. 

quit,  quitted :  the  very  rata  Instinctively  had  quit  it,  i.  181 ;  and  quit 
the  vessel,  i.  183 ;  took  such  sorrow.  That  he  quit  being,  vii.  63G. 

quittonoe,  an  aoqnittauae,  a  release,  a  discharge :  bill,  warrant, 
quittance,  or  obligation,  i.  345;  omittance  is  no  quittance,  iii.  64. 

quittance,  a  leqnital :  Rendering  faint  quitlance  ("  return  of  blows," 
BTEEVBNs),iT.  317;  quittance  of  desert  and  merit,  iv.  439;  All  use 
t^  quittance  ("All  the  eiuitomary  returns  made  in  discharge  of 
obligations,"  Warbdktom),  vi.  515. 

quittance,  to  requite:  As  fitting  best  to  quittance  their  deceit,  y.  23 
("Oh,  qnolb  bee,  shall  I  be  so  iograte  as  to  quittaTiee  affection 
with  frandep"  Greene's  Neuer  too  late.  First  Fart,  aig.  ii  2,  ed. 
1611). 

quiver,  nimble,  agile,  active :  there  wot  a  liltie  quiver  fellow,  iv. 
361. 

quolf,  a  cap,  iv.  318 ;  guoifs,  iii.  472. 

quote,  to  note,  to  mark,^former]y  pronounced,  and  often  written, 
cole ;  hence  the  quibble  (guale=coat)  in  the  firat  of  the  following 
paaaages:  And  how  quote  you  my  folly  f  Val.  /  quote  it  ia  your 
jerkin,!.  2S0;  His  face's  own  margent  did  quote  each  amazei,n.  182; 
We  did  not  quote  them  so,  ii.  232  ;  What  curious  eye  doth  quote  de- 
formities f  vi.  401 ;  Will  quote  my  loatlisome  trespass  in  my  looks, 
viii.  310 ;  Iter  amber  hairs  for  foul  have  amber  quoted  (Her  amber 
bain  have  noted  or  marked  amber  for  ugly),  ii.  199 ;  lie's  quoted 
for  a  most  perfidious  slave,  iii.  282 ;  Quoted,  and  eign'd,  to  do  a  deeil 
of  shame,  iv.6G;  And  quoted  joint  by  joint, -vi.  18;  I  had  not  quoted 
him,  vii.  131  ;  koto  she  quotes  the  leaves,  vi.  324. 
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S  it  for  the  dog,  vi.  423 :  Evea  in  the  Avja  of  the  Bomana,  R  was 
called  tkt  doift  Utter  from  ita  cesemblance  in  sound  to  the  marl- 
ing of  a  dog :  Lacilioa  allndes  to  it  in  a  fragment,  which  ia  quoted 
with  Tarione  cormptions  bj  Nonius  Marcellns,  ChariaiQa,  and 
Oonatna  on  Terence,  and  which  Joeeph  Scaliger  amended  thns, 

"  Irritata  canea  qncd,  homo  gnim,  planin'  dicit" 
("  canes"  being  the  nom.  idng.  f«m.) ;  and  PersinB  has 
"  Sonat  bio  de  nare  canina 
Litera."  Sai.  i.  109 : 

Ben  Jonson,  in  hia  Englieh  Grammar,  says  that  B  "Is  the  dog'g 
letter,  and  hurreth  in  the  sound  ;  the  tongne  striking  the  inner 
palate,  with  a  trembling  about  the  teeth."  Works,  vol.  ix.  p.  281, 
ed.  QiSord :  and  varions  passages  to  the  same  effect  might  be  cited 
from  onr  earl;  anthors. 

rabatO,  a  kind  of  mff  or  band  (Fr.  rahat),  ii.  114:  "MenAge  saith 
it  cornea  from  rabbatCre,  to  put  back,  because  it  was  at  firat  nothing 
but  the  collar  of  the  shirt  or  shift  tnmed  back  towards  the  shoal- 
dets"  (T.  Hawkins). 

rabbit-BUCker,  »  sucking  rabbit,  IT.  213. 

rabble,  a  band  of  inferior  spirits :  Go  bring  the  rabble,  L  219  (Com- 
pare Ford :  "  the  duke's  graco,  and  the  dnchcss'  grace,  and  my  Lord 
Femando'g  grace,  with  all  the  rabble  of  couitien,"  ftc-  Love'*  Saeri- 
fice,  act  ii.  so.  1). 

rable,  rabble  (so  written  for  the  rhyme),  viii.  166. 

,  nature  :   iky  vile  race,  i.  1B8  ;   my 

race  of  heaven — None  our  parte  eo  poor  But  woe  a,  Tii.  506:  Here  War- 
burton  (with  the  approbation  of  Johnson)  interpreta  tDot  a  raee 
of  b«aven  by  "  had  a  smack  or  flaTonr  of  heaTon  ;"  while  Malone 
is  "  not  sore  that  the  poet  did  not  mean  '  was  of  heavenl;  origin.' " 

raceortti)oo/ginger—A,iii.i6i;  (wo  rocM  o/jinffer,  iv.  224 ;  "Raze 
of  ginger  ;  Theobald  pretends  that  this  differs  from  race  of  ginger, 
wUch  mean*  only  a  root,  whereas  this  means  a  bale  or  package. 
....  I  cannot  hdiere  that  the  words  are  really  different.  Both 
most  be  derived  from  the  Spanish  rayz,  meaning  a  root,  and  might 
be  applied  indifferently  to  nnall  inecea  or  large  packages."  Nam's 

GIOM. 

rack,  a  mass  of  vapoury  clouds :  Vie  rack  stand  etill,  vii.  144 ;  That 
.  ...  the  rack  ditlimni,  vii.  576  ;  WiA  vghj  rack  on  Ats  feleetial 
face,  yiii.  365  ("  The  winds  in  the  upper  r^on,  which  move  the 
clonds  aboro  (which  we  call  the  raek),"  &o.  Baoon's  Bylva  Syt- 
tmrum,  or  A  Naturatl  Sietorie,  §  116,  p.  32,  ed.  1658 :  Rack,  as 
Home  Took«  fiiat  observed,  is  properly^-vaponr,  steam,  exhala- 
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tion  (th&t  which  is  retieii) :  see  Bichardaon'i  Diet,  in  v. :  see  too 
note  io6  on  The  Tempttt,  i.  253). 
rack,  to  movs  lilis  vaponr  (see  the  preceding  article) :   the  racking 
c2oud$,  T.  262. 

rook,  to  exaggerate :  then  wt  ratk  th*  value,  ii.  124. 

rag,  a,  term  of  contempt, — a  ragamnffin :  Away,  thou  rag,  iii.  1€2  ; 
Thoa  rag  of  honour,  t.  369 ;  that  poor  rag,  Ti.  658 ;  ragt  of  France, 
T.462. 

ra^^d,  broken,  nneqnal,— rough  :  My  voice  ie  ragged,  iii.  28 ;  iria- 
tor'«  ragged  hand,  Tiii.  352 ;  Tht  raggedet  (roughest)  hoar,  It.  31 8. 

ra^grod,  be^arlj,  base,  ignominiona :  A  ragged  and foretlairdremie- 
sion,  iv.  390  (eoeforetlaU'd,  &c.)  ;  a  ragged  name,  Yiii.  312. 

raging^-WOOd,  raging-mad,  t.  64  ;  see  wood. 

rake,  to  cover :  Here,  in  the  tands,  Thee  I'll  rake  ap,  vii.  329. 

rakes— £>-«  im  become,  Ti.  135 :  Here,  of  conne,  the  quibbling  Citisen 
allodea  to  the  proverb,  "  Aa  lean  as  a  raka." 

rampaUian,  iv.  331 :  This  term  of  low  abuse  may  mean,  accord- 
ing to  Steevens,  "  a  ramping  riotous  stmmpet,"  according  to  Nares 
(in  GloM.)  "  ono  -who  aasociatea  with  rampee  at  prostitntes." 

jang'd  empire — The  wide  arch  Qf  the,  vii,  498  :  "What  in  ancient 
masons'  or  bricklayers'  work  was  denominated  a  range  is  now 
called  a,  oonrw"  (Bteevenb)  :  "  rang'd,  meaning— orderly  rang'd  ; 
whose  parts  are  now  entire  and  distinct,  like  a  number  of  well- 
bnilt  e^cee"  (Gapell). 

rank,  a  row :   7^  rani  of  otiere,  iii  63. 

rank  to  market — It  it  the  right  lutter-woman\  iii.  38 ;  see  note  So, 
iii.  89  (In  a  note  on  these  words  Mr,  Stannton  observes,  "  From  a 
passage  in  Drayton's  poem,  '  The  Shepherd's  Sirena,'  it  might  be 
inferred  that '  roni!:' was  a  familiar  term  for  c&n-iu  or  rftyffM , ■ 
■  On  tliy  bank. 
In  a  rank, 

Let  thy  svana  nog  her:'" 
but  by  "rani"  Drayton  aamredly  means  "  row"). 

rank,  exnberant,  grown  to  great  height  i  what,  so  raukf  ("what, 
was  he  advanced  to  this  pitch  ?"  Johnsoh),  t.  497  ;  rank  Achilles, 
vi.  25  ;  who  elte  it  rank  P  ("  who  else  may  be  snppoaed  to  bftve 
overtopped  his  equals,  and  grown  too  high  for  the  public  safety," 
JoHKBOM  ;  but  hers  Kalone,  wrongly,  I  beUeve,  would  understand 
rant  as  "  replete  with  blood"),  vi.  651  ;  Sain  added  to  a  river  that 
ie  rank  (brimful),  viii.  241 ;  A  ranker  rate,  vii.  178. 

rank,  giOM :  tn  the  rank  garb,  vii.  403  ;  tpeeehu  rank,  viiL  448. 

rank  tmfool-~WhiU  other  JeiU  are  tometking,  "  While  tliey  are  hotly 
pursuing  other  meiriment  ^  their  own"  (StebVenb),  L  407: 
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ranked  uith  all  deterti,  "  covered  wiUi  nmb  of  oD  kinds  of  men." 
[with  all  dogrees  of  merit  or  demerit]  (Jobnson),  tL  509. 

rankueSB,  exuberance:  Iwillphync  your  rankneeg (bigh  and  mao- 
lent  bearing),  iii.  7  ;  like  a  bated  and  retired  flood.  Leaving  ow  ronifc- 
tiesa  and  irregular  course  ("  Rank,  aa  applied  to  water,  here  ugnifies 
a^berant,  ready  to  oaerfUno;  as  applied  to  the  actions  of  the  speaker" 
and  his  party,  it  signifies  irwrdvaaU"  Ualone), it.  71  ;  IFi(&  the 
mere  ranhues  of  their  joy,  v.  647. 

Bapine,  Bape,  vi.  344  (twice),  345  (twice). 

rapture,  a  violent  Miznre :  ^te  of  all  the  rapture  of  the  $ea,  yiiL  24 . 

rapture,  a  fit :  into  a  rapture  leU  her  baby  cry,  vi.  1G4. 

rarely,  nicely,  happUy :  Hov}  rarely  dote  it  meet  toifh  fhit  time'a 
guise,  vi.  563. 

rarely  hate,  "base  in  an  nncommon  degree"  (Stebtens),  viL  591. 

rascal,  a  deer  lean  and  ont  of  eeaaon  ;  Ae  nohleel  deer  haA  Ihem  a» 
huge  as  the  rascal,  iii.  48  ;  Come,  you  thin  thing  ;  come,  you  rascal, 
iv.  398  ;  Not  rascal-like,  v.  67 ;  Thou  rateal,  that  art  wortt  in  blood 
h>  run,  vi.  139  (a  rather  difficnit  passage;  see  note  13,  vi.  241);  You 
make  fat  rascals,  Mistress  Doll,  iv.  341. 

rash,  qniok,  hastj,  snddeu,  violent :  no  rash  potion,  iii.  429 ;  His  rash 
fierce  blaze  of  riot,  iv.  123  ;  rath  gvnpoteder,  iv.  378 ;  My  matter  is 
to  rash,  vi.  66  ;  loo  rath,  loo  unadvis'd,  vi.  413 ;  to  ttarlingly  and 
rath,  viL  432. 

rat,  JrieJi :  see  Irish  rat,  fie 

rat  without  a  tail— A,  vii.  8 :  "It  should  be  remembered  (for  it  was 
the  belief  of  the  times)  that  thoagh  a  witch  could  ssanme  the  form 
of  any  animal  Bhe  pleased,  the  tail  wonld  still  be  wanting.  The 
reason  given  by  some  of  the  old  writem  for  snob  a  deficiency  is, 
that  Ihongh  the  hands  and  feet,  by  an  eai^  diange,  might  be  con- 
verted into  the  four  paws  of  a  beast,  there  was  still  no  part  about 
a  woman  which  coirosponded  with  the  length  of  tail  common  to 
almoet  all  onr  foar-foot«d  creatures"  (Stebvr\b). 

rated /t^ib  the  heart — Affection  it  not,  Affection  is  not  driven  out  of 

the  heart  by  chiding,  iii.  118. 
rated  eineir — A,  "  A  strength  on  which  we  reckoned,  a  help  of  which 

we  made  account"  (JOHNSOM),  iv.  273. 
rated  treachery— Paying  the  fine  of,  &c.,  "  The  Dauphin  has  rated 

your  treachery,  and  set  upon  it  a  fine  which  your  lives  must  pay'' 

(Johnson),  iv.  70. 
raught,  reached ;  raughl  not  to  five  V!eeig,  ii.  193 ;  raught  me  hie 

hand,  iv.  48G[    That  raught  at  momtainx  vtilh  outttrelchid  arvu, 

T.248. 
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ranght,  snat^bed  away  :  ThU  ttaff  of  honour  raught,  v.  137  j  The 
hanil  of  death  hath  raught  him,  vii  673. 

ravel  out,  to  unravel,  to  noweaTe, — to  nnfoU,  to  diacloae :  muif  / 
ratiel  out  My  vxav'd-upfoUiu  f  iv.  163  ;  Make  j/oa  to  ravel  all  thia 
matter  out,  vu.  172. 

TBiVtiiV  A.  »Uetie  of  care—The:  M«tUave,&o. 

ravin,  to  devour  eogerlj :  that  ravin  doten,  i.  461 ;  wilt  ravin  up, 
m.-M. 

ravin,  ravening,  devouring :  the  raviit  Hon,  iii.  246. 

ravin 'd,  (in  the  phraseology  of  Shakespeare)  equivalent  to  raven- 
itig,  ravenous :  th«  ravirt'd  ealt-tea  thark,  vii.  46  (where  Steevens 
explains  ravin'd  "  glntted  witii  ravin  or  pr^"). 

rawly  lefi,  "  [left]  without  preparation,  hastily,  suddenly"  (Johk- 
bon),  "  left  yonag  and  helpleM"  (Bitson),  iv.  473. 

rawness — In  thai,  "  Without  previons  provision,  without  doe  pre- 
paration" (Johnson),  "In  that  haity  manner"  (Johnson's i>t'cf.), 
vii.  54. 

rayed,  berayed,  befouled :  toot  ever  man  to  rayed  f  m.  149. 

rayed  toith  the  yellowt,  iiL  144 :  Here  ra:yed  has  been  expluned 
"  streaked"  and  "  de&led ;"  hut  qy.  if  it  does  not  mean  "  in  evil  con- 
dition, afflicted"  ?  Vide  my  note  on  Skelton's  Works,  voL  ii.  p.  197, 
where,  among  other  passages  from  early  writers,  ia  quoted,  "  Hq 
was soroarayerf with ^xjknesse.  UorboatrocitercDn^icfujeif."  Hot- 
manni  Vulgaria,  aig.  i  ii  ed.  1530 :  and  tee  yellovja—Tke. 

razed  ihoet,  vii  1 60 :  see  note  S9,  vii.  228. 

read  (or  rah),  counsel,  advice  :  recki  not  hit  own  read,  vii  117. 

ready,  dressed :  half  ready  and  halfnnready,  v.  23  ;  /«  »he  ready  f 
vii.  663  (in  the  answer  to  which  qaeetion  the  Lady  chooses  to  un- 
derstand ready  in  another  sense). 

rearly,  early,  viii  182. 

rearward,  the  rear,  ii.  121 ;  iv.  362 ;  v.  47  ;  vi.  436  ;  viii  394. 

reason,  to  converse,  to  talk  :  how  fondly  doit  thou  reaion  /  ii  35 ; 
Our  griefe,  and  not  ow  mamtert,  reason  luno,  iv.  58 ;  ive'll  reaion  tcilh 
Mm,  r,  377  ;  Tou  cannot  reanon  almoit  with  a  man,  v.  389 ;  vihile  we 
reaton  here,  v.  439  ;  rea*(m  safely  loith  you,  vi.  166  ;  reaeon  teith  the 
fellow,  vi.  214 ;  /  reaeon'd  with  a  Frenchman  yeiterday,  ii,  373  ;  vjhat 
are  you  reasoning  with  yovrtelf,  i.  277. 

reason  our  petition — Doet,  "  Does  argue  for  ns  and  onr  petition" 
(Jo«N30N),  vi  229. 

reason  to  my  love  ti  liable — And,  vi.  642 :  "  And  reason,  or  propriety 
of  conduct  and  language,  ia  subordinate  to  my  love"  (Johnson)  : 
"Asifhehadsaid, '  And,  if  I  have  acted  wrong  in  telling  yon,  my 
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excuse  is,  that  my  reason  where  jou  ore  ooncemed  is  snbject  to  and 
b  overbome  hj  xaj  affection' "  (Craik). 

rSUOnS,  disconrae,  convenation :  your  reiatma  at  dinner,  ii.  207. 

roasons  in  her  balanee—She  shall  ne'er  weigh  more,  ii.  134 ;   No 
marvel,  though  yoa  hiie  »d  sharp  at  reasons,  vi.  31 ;  This  quibble  be- 
tween reasons  and  raisias  (which  probably  were  pronoaneed  alite) 
is  as  old  as  the  time  of  Skelton,  who  Bays  in  his  Spebe,  Parrot, 
"  Orete  rsfionE  with  resons  be  now  reprobitante, 
For  reysonB  ar  no  resons,  bat  resoos  ourraot." 

Worki,  vol.  ii.  p.  23,  ed.  Dyce  (where  thesa  linee  were 
for  the  Srst  time  printed) : 
oompar«  too  Dekkec ;  "  Baiaons  will  be  mnch  aakt  for,  especially 
in  an  action  of  inimy,"  Aa.  The  (holes  Almanache  (under  "  Gro- 
cers"), 1618,  p.  36. 

rebate,  to  mate  obtnse,  to  dnll,  L  466. 

Sebeok — Hugh,  vi.  461 :  So  named  from  the  rebeci,  a  three-stringed 
(originallj,  two-stringed)  fiddle. 

rebnsed,  iii.  121 :  "  Qnasi  abused^'  (Walker). 

receipt,  a  receptacle :  the  receipt  of  reason,  to.  20. 

receive  it  so,  "  understand  it  so"  (Stebtenb),  iii.  344. 

receiving,  "ready  apprehension''  (Warbdrton)  :  To  one  of  your 
receiving,  iii.  363. 

recheat,  a  hunting-term  foe  certain  notes  soanded  on  the  horn, 
properly  and  more  uenally  employed  to  recall  the  dogs  from  a 
wrong  scent,  ii.  80. 

reck,  to  care,  vi.  96 ;  vii.  699  ;  recks,  iii.  27 ;  Tii.  117  (heeds)  ;  Reck- 
ing, i.  310. 

recognizance,  a  badge,  a  token,  vii.  465. 

recognizances :  see  statutes,  &c. 

recomforted,  comforted  again=coniforted,  \i.  232. 

recomforture,  comforting  again=i«omforting,  comfort,  v.  436. 

record,  to  sing :  record  tny  looes,  i.  319 ;  records  with  moan,  viii, 
45  (This  word,  it  appears,  is  properly  appUed  to  the  chatting 
of  birds  before  they  have  learned  to  sing;  "I  recorde  as  yonge 
byrdes  do,  Ic  palelte.  This  byrde  recordeth  allredy ;  she  wyll 
synge  within  a  whyle :  Cest  oyielet  patelle  cleiija,  il  chuaiera  auunt 
quil  soyt  long  temps."  Palsgrave's  Lesclarcigxement  tie  la  Langue 
Franfoyse,  &c  1530,  The  Table  of  Verbes,  fol.  cccmiiil.,  verso  : 
Bnt  Cotfrave  nnderstanda  it  differently ;  "  Regazouiller.  To  re- 
port, or  to  record,  as  birds,  one  anothers  warbling."  Fr.  an'!  Engl. 
Diet.:  and  so  does  Colos;  "To  record  as  birds,  Cerlatim  nwrfu- 
lari,  allernii  canere."  Lat.  and  Engl.  Diet:  "The  early  note  of 
song-birds  was  termed  recording,  probably,  as  Harrington  suggesto, 
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from  Uie  instnimeiit  formerly  called  recorder."  Wa7'a  note  on  the 
Prompt.  Fan.  p.  426). 

rSCOrdOT,  a  sort  of  flute  or  flageolet :  like  a  child  on  a  rtcorder,  ii, 
315 ;  ike  recordert,  tu.  161,  162  :  "  The  masical  inBtmmeiit  o&Ued 
■  recorder  appeals  to  be  the  kind  of  flnte  of  which  a  duoription 
and  representation  are  given  bj  Meraennus,  designated  as  the 
'fiuile  d' Angleterre,  que  Von  appelle  douee,  et  d  neuf  trout.'  Har- 
Ttumie  Univ.  i.  p.  237."  Wfty'«  note  on  the  Prompt.  Parv.  p.  425. 

records,  recorders  (see  the  preceding  article)  :  Stitlmugie  of  record), 
Tiii.  195. 

rOOOnrse,  a  repeated  oooninK  or  flowing:  Their  eyes  o'er-galled 
with  reeotme  of  leart,  vi  91. 

recover  the  wind  of  me,  Tii.  1G2  :  A  term  "  borrowed  from  hnntiag, 
and  means,  to  get  the  animal  panned  to  ran  with  the  wind,  that 
it  may  not  scent  the  toil  oi  its  pursnera"  (Bingeb,  who  dtes  The 
Gentleman'i  Seereation). 

recoveries :  see  double  voticherg,  &c. 

reciire,  to  core  again— cure,  v.  413  ;  recur'd,  viii.  371 ;  recuret,  viii. 
254. 

Ted  lattice — A,  The  lattice  of  an  alehouse  (a  red  lattice  being  for- 
merly the  naoal  distinction  of  an  alehonse),  iv.  336;  rtd-latHce 
pkrasen,  alehoose  phrases,  i.  366.  (The  Qreen  Lattice  ii  mentioned 
ia  Jonson's  Eoery  Man  in  hig  JJumour,  where  GifFotd  obserree; 
"In  our  anthoc's  time  the  windows  of  alehoases  were  furnished 
with  lattices  of  various  colours  (glass,  probably,  was  too  costly, 
and  too  brittle  for  the  kind  of  gnesta  which  frequented  them) ; 
thoB  we  hear  of  the  red,  the  line,  and,  as  in  this  place,  of  the 
Green  Lattice.  There'  is  a  lane  ia  the  <uty  yet  called  (7r«en-let- 
tuce  (lattice)  lAoe,  from  on  alehouse  which  onee  stood  in  it; 
and  Serjeant  HaQ,  in  the  Tatl«r,  directs  a  letter  to  his  brother, 
'  at  the  Red  Lettoce  (lattice)  in  Butcher  Bow.'  "  Note  on  Joneon't 
TForit,  ToL  i.  p.  96.) 

red  petiilence — The,  Another  name  for  the  red  plague,  vL  200  :  see 
the  next  article. 

Xedplagtie— The,  i.lH8:  "  In.  Oio  General  PraeUte  of  Ph/eicke,  1605, 
p.  675,  three  different  kinds  of  the  plagae-sore  are  mentioned, — 
'aometiinee  it  ia  red,  otherwhiles  yellow,  and  sometimes  bkoke, 
which  ia  the  very  wont  and  most  venimous' "  (Halliwell). 

re-deliver,  to  deliver  back, — to  report :  Shall  Ire-deliver  you  e'en 
tot  vii.205. 

reduce,  to  bring  back,  iv.  500 ;  v.  386,  454 ;  viii.  191. 

TQGClly  painting — The,\i.  112  ;  her  reeehynech,\i.  164;  reethy  kisiet, 
vii.  172 :  In  the  firat  of  these  passages  reechy  seems  to  signi^ 
"smoky,   dibcolonred   by  smoke;"   in  the  other  two,  "sweaty, 
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greasy,  SlUhy"  ("  Reteh}/  is  gnaay,  aweaty  ....  LuieliAin  [in  his 
Letter,  Ac."],  spe&kmg  of  'three  [vetty  pnielB'  in  a  moirii-daiioe, 
BByB  the;  were  '  ai  bright  az  a  breatt  of  baeoa,'  that  is,  baoon  bnnj^ 
in  the  thimney :  and  hence  reechi/,  which  in  its  primitiTe  vgniflca- 
tion  ia  smoky,  came  to  imply  greats"  BiTSOH), 

TMiB—Inereate  the  reeh,  rii,  535 :  Donee  has  shown  that  Stwyena 
was  Qiistaken  in  aaaertiDg  that  reel  in  Shakespeare's  time  did 
not  signify  "a  dance :"  Here  Singer  explains  onr  text  "increase 
its  [the  world's]  giddy  course." 

refelied,  refnted,  i.  S09. 

refer  yowielfto  thU  advantage," hvn  reconrse  to,  betAke youraelf 
to,  this  advantage"  (Steetenb),  i.  483. 

reflex,  a  reflection,  yi.  443. 

reflex,  to  reflect,  T.  77. 

reAlg^,  to  shelter,  to  palliate :  Who,  gittitig  in  Ae  iloekt,  rejuge  their 
fhame,  iv.  178. 

refuse,  to  reject,  to  renonnoe,  t«  disown ;  Refii»e  me,  hate  me,  ii. 
123  ;  Deny  thy  father,  and  refute  thy  name,  vi.  411. 

regard,  respect,  consideration :  Our  reaeorti  are  so  fall  ofgood  re- 
gard, vi  S53  ;  With  ihit  regard,  their  curreaU  tarn  avyry,  vii  150  ; 
Sail  paase  and  deep  regard  beseem  Pie  tage,  yiii.  296  ;  Which  drives 
tfie  creeping  thief  to  lome  regard,  viiL  296 ;  Bhojo'd  deep  regard,  viii. 
327  ;  On  such  regarde  of  safety  and  aUoxoaace,  &c.  vii.  133 ;  When 
it  is  mingled  loith  regards,  &o.  vii  256. 

regard,  a  look :  Vall  yovr  regard  Upon  a  wronged,  &c.  (expkuned  by 
Johnson, "  Withdraw  yonr  thoughts  from  higher  things,  let  your 
notice  descend  npon  a  wronged  woman"),  i.  £07  ;  a  demure  Irarel 
qf  regard,  iii.  366  ;  an  austere  regard  <f  control,  ibid. ;  Yoa  throvt  a 
tlrange  regard  upon  ffls,  iii.  391 ;  bites  hie  lip  loith  a  politic  (sly) 
regard,  vi.  60. 

regard,  a  view,  a  prospect:  EoenHlltoemake-themainandth''  aerial 
blue  An  indistinct  regard,  vii.  396. 

regard  should  be— So  your.  So  "yonr  care  of  your  own  safety" 
Bhonld  be  (Jobnbon),  v.  61. 

regiment,  goremment,  sway,  mler  his  potent  regiment,  rii.  547  ; 
law  and  regiment,  yvi.  191. 

regreet,  an  exchange  of  salutation,  (and  nmply)  a  salatation,  ir. 
35  ;  regreeU,  iL  376, 

regreet,  to  re-salute,  (and  simply)  to  salute,  iv.  114, 116, 117. 

reguerdon — in,  In  recompense,  in  return,  v.  41. 

reguerdon'd,  recompensed,  rewarded,  t.  49. 

rcdonm,  to  adjourn,  vi.  160. 
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relapse  ofmorUdity—EiUing  in,  iv.  482 :  Jobnaon  dedarw  th&t  he 
does  not  know  "  what  it  ia  to  idU  in  rdapM  ofmortalilg  .■"  Btee- 
Ytaa  thinks  that  relapte  of  mortality  inaj  mean  "  fatal  or  mortal 
rehowid^  OI  "  aftet  thej  had  relapted  into  inanimation." 

relent — 2  do,  L  366  :  Here  reltnt  haa  been  nndenb>od  as  eqnivaloit 
to  "  repent," 

relume,  to  light  agun,  vii.  469. 

remain,  to  dwell :  i/you  remain  upon  thtt  ttland,  L  190. 

rem.ediate,  able  to  give  remedy,  reetoratire,  vii.  320. 

remem'ber,  to  remind  :  I,ef  me  remember  thee  vihat  thou  hail  pro- 
ntit'd,  i  184  J  FU  not  remember  you  of  my  ovm  lord,  iii.  456 ;  Will 
Imt  remember  me  tohat  deal  of  world,  Aciv.  119  ;  oumigKl  ofieoe 
might  have  remember'd  My  deceit  lenee,  4o.  yiii,  409 ;  Bemanbtre 
me  of  all  his  gracimu  parU,  iv.  43 ;  Thov  but  rcTneToberett  me  of. 
mine  oum  eoneeption,  viL  266. 

remember,  to  mention :  As  I  before  remember'd,  iv.  393. 

remember — Briefly  thyielf,  "  Qxacklj  reooUeot  the  past  offences 
of  thy  life,  and  recommend  thyself  to  heaven"  (Warburtos),  vii. 
328. 

remembered— 2*0  be,  To  have  one's  memory  recalled,  to  ceool- 
lect ;  if  you  be  remembered,  i.  469  ;  iii.  162  ;  now  I  am  remember'd, 
acom'd  at  me,  iii.  64  ■  if  your  majeeiy  ii  remembered  of  it,  iv.  489 ; 
if  I  had  been  remember'd,  v.  390 ;  Be  you  remember'd,  vi.  332. 

remembrance — Tkie  lord  ofueak,  "  This  lord  of  weak  memoiy," 

i.199. 
remembrance  vnlh  mine  eyes,  &e.~To  rain  upon,  h.  340  :  An 

alhuion  to  the  herb  rosemary  :  aee  roumary. 

remonBtrance,  a  demonstration,  a  manifeetation,  a  discorety,  L 
517. 

remorse,  compasaioD,  tendemen  of  heart :  ExpelVd  remorse  and 
nature,  L  S28  ;  toach'd  with  that  remorse,  i.  466  ;  My  sisterly  re- 
morse, i  509;  T'hoti'lt  show  thy  mercy  and  remorse,  ii.  395;  your 
pAeaevre  caul  your  own  remorse,  iii  18  ;  Qfioft  petitions,  pi^f,  and 
remorse,  iv.  26  ;  the  t4ari  of  soft  remorse,  iv.  58 ;  rivers  of  re- 
taone,  iv.  60 ;  Moe'd  with  remorse,  v.  77  ;  I  feel  remorse  to  myself, 
V.  180 ;  tainted  with  remorse,  v.  273 ;  stirr'd  up  remorse,  v.  315 ; 
land,  geminate  remorse,  Y.  416 ;  mince  it  saiu  remorse,  vi.  553 ; 
dizains  Remorse  from  power,  vi.  631 ;  passage  to  remorse,  vii.  16  j 
With  lets  remorse,  vii.  144 ;  IkrilTd  with  remorte,  vii.  317 ;  ofictn* 
don  all  remorse  ("tendemesa  of  nature,"  Malonb),  vii.  427 ;  to 
obey  shaU  be  in  me  remorae.  What  bloody  business  ever  ("  in  me 
it  ihall  be.  an  act,  not  of  cruelty,  bat  of  tendemeaa,  to  obey  him, 
jxA  of  ta£ooa  to  otiiers,  but  of  tendemeaa  for  him,"  Johhsok; 
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" an  Mt  of  pi^  and  oompaaaion  for  wronged  Othello,"  Tol- 

LET),  viL  429 ;  tomefaoovT,  tome  raaorti,  Tiii.  247. 

remorseftll,  compaaaiotiate,  fall  of  pit^,  L  310 ;  iii.  278 ;  t.  166, 
360. 

remorseleas,  pitilesa,  Ealentlees,  T.  148,  250  ;  viii.  303. 

remotion,  a  removal,  vi.  S60 ;  viL  287. 

remOTed,  ren^ite,  aecladed,  aeqaeatered  :  Ihe  life  renwv'd  ("  a  life 
of  retirement,"  Steevenb),  i.  453  ;  to  removed  a  duelling,  iii.  41 ; 
that  removed  houit,  iii.  499 ;  On  any  loul  remov'd  ("  On  any  leas' 
near  to  hinuel^  on  any  whose  interest  iA  remote,"  Johnson),  iv^ 
264;  a  Tnore removed groatid,'vii.  121;  thit  taat  remov'd  ("this time 
in  which  I  wag  remote  or  absent  &om  thee,"  Malonk),  Tiii.  397. 

removes,  "  Joumeys  or  port-atageu"  (Johnbon)  ;  Who  hath/or  four 
or  five  remove*  come  ehorl  To  lender  it  herte!/,  iii  280. 

render,  an  aooonnt,  an  avowal,  a  confeesion  :  to  make  their  torrow'd 
render,  Yi  670 ;  drive  ut  to  a  render  Where  we  have  Hv'd,  vii.  709. 

render,  to  describe,  to  represent,  to  give  an  acoonnt,  to  state  :  he 
did  render  him  the  most  vnnatural,  iii.  64  ;  thit  gentleman  nu^  render 
Qfvihom  he  had  thit  ring,  Tii.  725. 

renege,  to  deny  :  Renege,  affirm,  viL  280. 

ronege,  to  remxmoe :  reneges  all  temper,  vii.  497  (To  note  i,  vii. 
599,  where  I  have  obsarred  that  in  thii  passage  reneget  mnat  be 
pronounced  as  a  dis^llable— r«nwiguM,  reneega,  add, 
"  AH  Enrope  ni^  (all  Borta  of  Bights  reneg'd) 
Against  the  TmUi  and  Thee,  nnhol;  leagn'd." 

The  Battail  c/ Jiiry,— -SylTestez's  Du  Bartai. 
p.  G51,  ed.  1641}. 

rent,  to  r«nd :  And  mil  gott  rent  our  ancient  Iom  acundar,  iL  297 ; 
Sent  off  thy  tilver  Tiair,  Ti.  319  ;  groaiu,  and  ehrietct  that  rent  the  air, 
Are  made,  viL  68  ;  That  renU  the  thorns,  y.  280. 

renying,  forswearing  (Fr.  renier),  yiii.  461. 

repair,  to  renovate  :  That  ihovldsl  repair  my  youth,  vii.  639 ;  here 
hedoet  butrvpair  it,  viii,  51  ;  Itmaehrepairtme  To  talk  of  your  good 
father,  iiL  214  ;  Being  oppotitet  of  each  repairing  nalwe  (**  Being 
enemies  that  aie  likely  so  soon  to  rally  and  recover  Utemaelvea 
from  this  defeat,"  Malone, — and  see  oppotHe),  v.  196. 

repast,  to  feed,  vii.  183. 

repastnre,  ivorision,  ii  190. 

repeal,  to  reoall :  repeal  thee  home  again,  i.  323  ;  /  will  rtpeal  due, 
V.  162 :  Repeal  him  with  the  toekome  of  hit  mother,  vi.  233 ;  Baling- 
iroke  repeal*  himielf,  iv.  132  ;  repeals  and  reeoneile*  thee,  viL  308  ; 
the  r^Mtlt  him/or  lM-hody'tlutt,Tu.  US;  whote  banith'd  teiue  Thou 
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Aoff  T^eaTd,  iii  231 ;  Till  Norfolk  bt  reptaFd  :  repeoTd  he  shall  h«, 

It.  159. 
repeal,  %  tecaJl :  §he  for  Ay  repeal  teat  eupplianl,  i.  297 ;  A  eatue 

for  thy  repeal,  vL  201 ;  thetr  people  Will  be  at  rath  in  the  repeal, 

vi  218 ;  an  imiaediaU  freedom  of  r^eal,  vi  647 ;  /  lae  for  exifd 

mf^eety'e  repeal,  yiii.  305. 
rei>ealill(r— TA«,  The  teckU,  Ti.  647. 
repine,  a  refdnii^ :  hie  frrow'i  reptn«,  TUi.  255. 
replenished,  oonannmute,  complete :  The  moat  rrplenitKd  villain 

in  the  world,  iii.  43G ;   TTie  moil  replenished  eioeet  work  of  nature,  t- 

423. 
replication,  a  repercoBUon,  it  reTerberatioii :  Ae  repUcatim  of  your 

toundt,  Ti.  616. 
replication,  a  reply :  what  replication  should  he  made  by  the  ton  of 

a  king  t  vii.  176. 
report  themselves— Neeer  sou  Tfguree  So  likely  to,  vii.  668:  "So 

near  to  qwech.    The  ItalianB  call  a  portrait,  when  the  likeneaa  ia 

remarkable,  a  speaking  picture"  (Johhson)  :  So  "  exprtsriva  of  the 

pttBHons  intended ;  lo  mnch  eo  as  not  to  need  on  interpreter,  the 

fignr«s  speaking  themMlTea"  (Oafell). 
reporta— -4nd  have  my  learning  from  some  true,  viL  516  :  see  note 

.♦..iL254. 
repreliend  his  own  person — /  myself,  DuU's  blander  for  rtpretenl, 

ii.  168. 
reprobance,  reprobation,  Tii.  465. 
reproof,  a  disproof,  a  confutation :  in  the  reproof  of  this  Kes  the  jest, 

It.  214  ;  in  reproof  of  many  tales  dmis'd,  iv.  254  ;  In  the  reproof  of 

chance,  vi.  17. 
reproof  Were  well  deserv'd  of  rashness — Your,  Tii.  518;  "i.e.  yon 

might  be  reproved  tor  yonr  rashneea,  and  wonld  well  deserre  it. 

'  Tour  reproof  meana  the  reproof  yon  wonld  undergo"  (Uason). 
reprove,  to  disprove,  to  oonfnte :  'tit  to,  Icannot  reprow  it,  ii,  102 ; 

R^Tove  my  allegaHmi,  it.  149. 
repugn,  to  reaiat,  t.  S3. 
repured :  aee  thriee-repared. 
reputing^  of  his  high  descent, "  Talning  himaelf  npon  it"  (Steeyen  b)  ; 

"  R^niting — preanming,  boaating :  see  Florio'a  '  World  of  Words,' 

1611,  in  Tooe  SiputatioTuT  (Stadnton),  v.  143. 
requioken'd,  reanimated,  leriTsd,  Ti.  170. 
requit,  reqtuted :  Ex^os'd  vnto  the  sea,  which  haA  rtquit  it,  i.  216. 

rere-mlce,  bats,  ii.  262. 

reserve,  to  gnard,  to  iffeaerre  caiefnlly  :  reserve  that  excelUnt  eom- 
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plexion,  viii.  47  ;  Beeeree  them  for  my  lave,  TiiL  365  ;  Rettroe  their 
character  taith  golden  qwU,  viii.  391. 

reSOlutes,  determinad,  desperate  personi,  Tii.  106. 

resolution,  convictioD,  asiQcance :  /  VKuld  mutate  myself,  to  be  in 
a  due  retolution  (I  would  give  all  I  possess — both  of  rank  and  for* 
ttme — to  arrive  at  certaintf,  freedom  &om  donbt,  in  this  mattor), 
Tii.260. 

rOSOlve,  to  satiafy,  to  inform,  to  remove  perplexitj  or  uncertunty, 
to  convince,  to  solve  :  tingle  Fll  resolve  you,  L  233  ;  /  am  noia  giiag 
to  reeolve  him,  i.  482  ;  (hit  ehall  abiolutely  retohie  you,  i.  499 ;  »ad- 
denly  resolve  me  in  my  euit,  ii.  178  ;  to  reeolve  (^=aiwwer)  the  pro- 
poeiHon*  of  a  lover,  iii.  42 ;  fret  resolve  me  tJiai,  iii.  156  ;  May't 
pleaee  your  highness  to  resolve  me  nous,  t.  275 ;  Betolve  my  doubt, 
T.  292  ;  /  will  resolve  your  ^race,  y.  420  ;  reiohe  me  vjhether  you 
will  or  no,  v.  422  ;  These  letters  will  resolve  him  of  my  mind,  v.  440 ; 
resolve  me  this,  vi.  350 ;  Resolve  me,  with  all  modett  haste,  vii.  284  ; 
As  you  will  live,  resolve  it  (the  riddle)  you,  viii.  8  ;  Resolve  your 
angry  father,  viii.  33  ;  he  can  resolve  you,  riii.  62  ;  that  caii  From 
fret  to  last  resolve  you,  viii.  73  ;  we  would  be  resolv'd,  it.  425 ;  we 
icere  resolved  of  yaw  truth,  t,  49;  until  I  be  resolv'd  Where  our 
right  valiant  father  is  become,  v,  252  ;  7  am  resolv'd  Thai  ClifforfTg 
manhood  lies  upon  hit  tongue,  t,  261  ;  and  be  resolv'd  How  Ccetar 
hath  deaerv'd  to  lie  in  deatli,  vi.  650 ;  to  be  resolv'd  If  BrvUt*  to 
unkindly  kaoch'd  or  no,  vi  660  ;  How  he  receiv'd  you,  lei  me  be 
resolv'd,  vL  665  ;  to  he  once  in  doubt  Is  once  to  be  resolv'd,  vii.  421 ; 
And  be  resolv'd  he  livet  to  govern  us,  viii.  30. 

rSSOlVO,  to  make  up  one's  mind  foUj :  or  retolve  you  For  more 
aiaanemeitt,  iii.  504  ;  Resolve  on  tJiis  (Assnie  thyself), — thou  shall  be 
fortunate,  v.  12 ;  Resolve  thee,  Richard,  v.  236 ;  Retolve  your»eb>e» 
apart,  vii.  35. 

resolve,  to  dissolve  :  resolve  itself  into  a  dea,  vii  111  ;  resolv'd  my 
reason  into  tears,  viii.  447  ;  whose  tiquid  surge  resolves  The  moon  into 
salt  tears,  vi.  562 ;  as  a  form  oftcax  Retolvethfrom  his  figure  'gaitul 
the  fire,  iv.  70. 

resolvedly  ....  express,  ahow  certainlj,  clearly,  iiL  286. 

respect,  regard,  consideration  :  Nothing  is  good,  I  see,  withoul  re- 
spect (without  consideration  of,  or  regard  to,  circnmatances),  ii. 
410;  €tdvis'd  respect,  iv.  55  ;  reason  and  reject  Make  livers  pal^ 
vi,  32  ;  have  respect  to  ("  that  is  merely,  look  to,  not  look  np  to," 
Graik)  mine  Aonour,  vi.  655  ;  there's  tA«  respect  That  makes  eala- 
mity  of  so  long  life,  vii.  149  ;  Reject  and  reason,  wait  on  wrinkled 
age !  viii.  295  ;  daffed  all  other  respects,  ii.  100 ;  more  devout  thaa 
this  in  our  respects,  ii.  232  ;  When  each  profound  respects  do  puU 
gou  on,  iv.  37  ;  respects  of  fortune,  vii,  256  ;  Full  of  respects,  yet 
naught  at  all  rsspectiitg,  viii.  269, 
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T0Bp6ot — Ii«t  me  not  »hamt,  Let  me  not  "  di^raoe  the  re(^>eot  I  oir« 
yon,  by  acting  in  opposition  to  toot  commandB"  (Steevenb),  Ti 
91. 

rospect,  to  r^ard :  »ix  or  geven  teinteri  more  reipect  TTum  a  perpe- 
tual honour,  i  479  ;  Hear,  and  respect  me,  Tiii.  122. 

Tespect  in  Sotae—Maay  of  the  best,  yi.  619  :  "A  lost  phrase,  no 
longer  permianble  even  in  poetry,  although  our  only  modem  eqni- 
valent  is  the  otterly  unpoetical '  many  porBone  of  the  highest  re- 
spectability.' So,  again,  in  tha  present  play  [act  v.  sc.  5]  we  have 
'Tbonart  afellovofagoodreepect'"  (Ckaik)  :  In  Johmon's  Diet, 
the  first  of  theee  passages  is  cited  under  "  respect^  in  the  sense  of 
"  rerereiul  character." 

respectiVd,  "respectful,  formal"  (Steevens),  "mindfol,  conai- 
demte"  (Stadhton)  :  Tw  too  regpectim  and  too  todabte  For  your 
eoftnertion  (for  a  person  who  has  lately  been  changed  from  a  [»i- 
vate  gentleman  to  a  knight),  iv.  10  (where  coaveriion  is  explained 
by  Mr.  Halliwell  "  converaation"). 

TOSpective,  worthy  of  regaid  or  respect,  respectable :  Bat  lean 
riMke  retpective  in  myself ,  1.  316, 

respeCtiTO,  legardfoljConsideTate  :  Youshouldhaoeieenrwpective, 
ii.  412 ;  respective  lenity  ("cool,  oonaiderate  gentleness,"  Malong), 
Ti.430. 

respectively,  respectfully,  -n.  531  (Not  obsolete  in  this  sense 
daring  the  last  century ;  "  She  bow'd  to  me  Tery  reapeetively." 
Defoe's  Cohnel  Jack,  p.  241,  ed.  1738). 

respite  of  my  isrongt—The  determin'd,  t.  441  :  "That  is,  the  time 
to  which  the  ponishment  for  his  wrongs  was  respited"  (Hankeb)  : 
"  Wrongs  in  thia  line  means  wrongs  done  or  injoriona  praotioea" 
(Johnson). 

rest — To  tet  up  one's,  meaning  that  the  speaker  is  perfectly  deter- 
mined on  a  thing,  is  "  a  metaphor  taken  from  plaj,  where  the  high- 
est stake  the  parties  were  disposed  to  venture  was  called  l!u  rMt 
To  approfaiate  this  tenn  to  any  particnlar  game,  as  is  sometimes 
done,  is  extremely  inoorrect."  Gifioid's  note  on  Masiinger'e  Worla, 
ToL  iL  p.  21,  ed.  1613:  Ikave  ut  up  my  rat  to  ran  away,  ii.  362  ; 
^ixe  you  »tt  up  your  reit  'gainst  remedy,  iii.  226  ;  The  Coanty  Paris 
hath  tet  up  his  rM(,vi.  457;  Willlsttupmy  everlasting  rest, vi.  AGS  i 
he  that  sets  up  his  rest  (with  a  quibble  on  the  word  re«t.=  arrest), 
ii  36  ;  thai  is  my  reel,  iv.  435.  (And  see  the  qnotation  from  Hin- 
shen's  IHalogues,  Tiadei:  primero.) 

re-Btem,  "  to  stem  or  steer  the  stem  back  again,  (sc.)  against  tide  or 
onrrent"  (Richardson's  Diet.),  viL  385. 

restfol,  quiet,  peaceful,  iv.  157  (Narea,  in  hia  Oloas.,  calls  thia  "an 
nnoommon  word :"  bnt  I  find  it  in  Oolu's  Lat.  and  Engl.  Diet.; 
"Beetfnl,  Olios&s,  gui«(u«"). 
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resty,  bnpid,  idle  ("B««tf,  pigtr,  lenttis."  Goles'a  Lai,  and  Engl, 
DUt.'),  Yii.  690  (where,  according  to  some  oritioa,  it  meuu  "  un- 
easy") ;  yiiL  399. 

retail,  "  to  recount"  (Ualone)  :  "  /  mil  retail  my  conqnul  tetm,  ▼. 
433 ;  reUdVd  to  allpoilerity,  v.  394. 

retention  emld  not  to  much  hold— That  poor,  viiL  410 :  "  Thalpoor 
rettntion  is  the  table-beok  given  to  him  hy  hia  friend,  incapable  of 
retaining,  or  cather  of  oontaining,  to  much  as  the  tablet  of  tht  hrtnuT 
(Malohe). 

retire,  >  retreat :  main  their  retire,  ii.  181  ;  a  bleued  and  wwti^d 
retire,  iv.  19  ;  retire  of  both  your  armiet,  iy.  21 ;  a  etoeet  retire,  it. 
482  J  Am  scandal  of  retire,  v.  256  ;  Beckoning  teith  fiery  Iruneheoit 
mg  retire,  vi.  91 ;  Thov  doet  miecall  retire,  vi.  93 ;  a  retire  upon 
our  QrecioR  pari,  vi.  98 ;   Of  ealliee  and  retiree,  iv.  230. 

retire,  to  withdraw,  to  drew  back  :  And  thaice  retire  me  to  my  Xilan, 
i,  235 ;  you  muet  retire  yonrseif  Into  tome  covert,  iii.  484  ;  The  fVMcft 
fight  coldly,  and  retire  themeelvee,  iv.  69 ;  give  me  leave  to  retire  mji^ 
lelf,  Ti.  146  ;  Retire  thee,  vii.  413 ;  That  he,  our  hope,  might  hate 
retir'd  hie  pouxr,  iv.  132  ;  retired  himtelf  U>  Italy,  iv.  159 ;  /  iaoe 
rettr'd  me  to  a  waet^ut  cock,  vi.  529 ;  Each  one  by  him  enforc'd, 
retiree  hit  ward,  riii.  296. 

retiring  minute  in  an  age— One  poor,  viii.  314 :  Aooording  to  Hk- 
lone,  "  retiring  here  Bignifiee  returning,  coming  back  again." 

return,  to  retnm  notice  to,  to  make  known  to:  While  we  return 
thete  dulcet  what  we  decree,  iy.  116  ;  Setum  them,  we  are  ready, 
viii.25. 

return  lo  much — Fou  have  bid  me,  vi  528 ;  Here  by  to  much  "  he 
doee  not  mean  so  gi-eat  a  sum,  bnt  a  eertain  nun,  as  it  mi^  hajf- 
pen  to  be"  (Maj/)ne). 

reverberate,  reverberating,  iii.  941. 

reverbB,  reveiberates,  vii.  253. 

reverse,  a  fencing  term :  thy  reverte,  i.  373  :  see  j>unto  revereo,  &c. 

revives  ut—Time,  iii.  271 :  Here  Steevena  explains  revivet  by 
"rouses :"  but  see  note  1I3,  iii.  316. 

revoltB,  teroltere,  rebels,  iv,  68,  70 ;  Tii  70a 

re-WOrd,  to  repeat  in  the  some  words  :  /  the  matter  leill  re-word, 
Tii.  171. 

re-word,  to  re-echo :  whote  concave  toomb  re-worded  A  plain^U 
ttory,  viii.  439. 

rheumatic,  splenetic,  hnmorsome,  peevish :  at  rheumatie  at  fteo 
dry  toattt  ("  which  cannot  meet  bnt  they  giate  c 
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JOHKBOH),  ir.  342;  then  he  tnu  rA^matic,  ir.  444  (when  HAlone 
mggeata  that  the  Hoatws  11U17  mean  "  then  he  was  Imatic"). 

Bhodope*B  0/ Memphu—Than,  t.  22  :  aae  note  56,  t.  S9. 

BialtO— JA«,  ii.  363,  354,  3fi6,  377,  378 :  The  Bialto-Mid  to  be  so 
named  from  riva  alta — is  one  of  the  largest  of  the  islands  on  which 
Venice  is  bnilt,  and  the  fi»t  where  the  fonndationa  of  the  oitj 
were  laid  :  bnt  Sukespesre  alludes  to  the  Exchange  in  the  Rialto, 
described  as  follows  bj  Goryat ;  "  The  Bialto,  which  is  at  the  far- 
then:  side  of  the  bridge  as  yon  oome  &om  St.  l^arks,  is  a  most 
stately  building,  being  the  Exchange  of  Tenicse,  where  the  Vene- 
tian gentlemen  and  the  merchants  doe  meete  twice  a  day,  betwixt 
eleven  and  twelne  of  the  clocke  in  the  morning,  and  betwixt  fine- 
and  sixe  of  the  clooke  in  the  aftemoone.  This  Kialto  is  of  a 
goodly  height,  bnilt  all  with  biicke  as  tli«  palaces  an,  adorned 
with  many  fairs  walkes  or  open  galleries  that  I  bane  before  men- 
tioned, and  hath  a  pntj  qnadiangnlai  oonrt  adioyning  to  it.  Bnt 
it  is  inferionr  to  oar  Exchange  in  London,  though  indeede  thers  is 
a  hxte  greater  quantity  of  building  in  this  then  in  oats."  GnyaCe 
CraMHet,  &a.  (reprinted  from  ed.  1611),  voL  L  p.  211 :  "  Rialto  is 
tJie  name,  not  of  the  bridge,  bnt  of  the  island  from  which  it  is 
called  \  and  the  Venetians  say  il  ponte  di  Bialto,  as  we  say  West- 
minster-bridge. In  that  island  is  the  exchange ;  and  I  have  often 
walked  thete  as  on  classic  groond.  In  the  days  of  Antonio  and 
Bassanio  it  was  second  to  none.  '  I  sottoportii^i,'  says  Bansorino, 
writing  in  1580,  'sono  ogni  giomo  freqnentati  da  i  meniatantr 
Fiormtini,  Genovesi,  Milanesi,  Spagnnoli,  Tnid^  e  d'  altre  nationi 
diverse  del  mondo,  i  qnali  vi  concorrono  in  tanta  copia,  cbe  qneeta 
piazza  h  annoTerata  fra  le  prime  dell'  nnirerso.'  It  was  there  that 
the  Christian  held  discourse  with  the  Jew ;  and  Shylock  refers  to 
it,  when  he  says, 

'  Bignor  Antonio,  many  a  time  and  oft, 
In  the  Sialto,  yon  have  rated  ine ;' 
<^diamo  a  Bialto' — 'Ii'  era  di  Bialto' — were  on  every  tongne; 
and  contanne  so  to  Uie  present  day,  as  we  learn  from  the  comedies 
al  Goldoni,  and  particnlarly  from  his  Mercanti."  Note  on  'Baguaia 
Italy,  p.  264,  ed.  1830. 

rib,  to  "  enclose,  as  the  ribs  enclose  the  Tiscera"  (SteeTEKB)  :  To- 
Til  her  cerecloth,  ii.  371 ;  nhbid  and  paled  m,  vii.  672. 

ribaadred  no;,  lewd  otrompet,  TiL  562  :  and  see  note  ixi,TiL615. 

Bichard,  that  rohh'd  the  lion  of  hit  heart,  JT.  13 ;  Jfor  letep  hit 
priaeely  heart  from  Bichard'e  hand,  iv.  12  :  "  Shakespeare  bete 
allndee  to  the  old  metrical  romance  of  Richard  Crevr-de-li(m,  where- 
in this  once  oelebrated  monarch  is  related  to  have  acquired  his 
diBtingoishing  iqipeDation  by  having  pincked  out  a  lion's  heart, 
to  whose  fnry  he  was  exposed  by  the  Dnke  of  Aostria,  for  baTinp 
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Blaiii  his  BOD  irith  a  blow  of  taia  fist.  From  this  ancient  r 
tha  story  hu  crept  into  some  of  our  old  chronicles :  but  the  origi- 
nal paasBge  may  be  seen  at  large  in  the  Introdnetion  to  the  Third 
Volume  of  ReUquet  of  AndeTit  English  Poetry"  (Percy)  :  "  Baa- 
tell,  in  his  Chromcle,  makes  mention  of  this  memorable  action  in 
the  following  words ;  '  It  is  sayd  that  a  Ijon  was  pat  to  ^nge 
Kf  charde,  beynge  in  prison,  to  have  devonred  hym,  and  when  Uie 
lyon  was  gapynge,  he  pat  his  srme  in  his  moathe,  and  pnlled  the 
lyon  by  the  harte  so  harde,  that  he  slewe  the  lyon ;  and  thwfore 
some  say  he  is  called  Ryckarde  Cure  de  Lyon;  bnt  some  say  he  ts 
called  Care  de  Lyon  because  of  his  boldenease  and  bafdy  stomake' " 
[Sig.  B  ii  verso]  (Obey). 

Sichard  ....  By  thU  brave  duhe  came  early  to  ?us  grave,  iv.  13 : 
"  The  old  pUy  {The  Troubletome  Raigne  of  lolm,  4c,  see  toL  it.  3] 
led  BhakMpeare  into  this  error  of  ascribing  to  tha  Dnke  of  Austria 
the  death  of  Biohard,  who  loat  his  life  at  the  siege  of  Ghalna,  Icmg 
after  he  had  been  ransomed  ont  of  Anstria's  power"  (Steeteks)  : 
"  The  producing  Austria  on  the  scene  is  also  contrary  to  the  troth 
of  histciy,  into  which  anachronism  our  anthor  was  led  by  the  old 
play.  Leopold,  Dnke  of  Austria,  by  whom  Biohard  L  had  been 
thrown  into  prison  in  1193,  died,  in  conseqnence  of  a  fall  &om 
bis  horse,  in  1195,  soma  years  before  the  conunencement  of  the 
present  play"  (Halone)  :  and  see  Limoget !  Ac 

ricll*d,  enriched,  vii.  251. 

rid,  to  dispatch,  to  get  rid  of :  vnllvngrteti  ridt  way,  v.  311 
("  Ckiu  quanta  fmia  »paeci«.va  tl  eonmiso." 

Pnlm,  ilorgartu  Mof.  C.  li.  43). 

rid,  to  destroy :  The  red  plagveridyov,i.\9&\  will  rid  hi*  foe,  n. 
177 ;  you  have  rid  thU  maeet  young  prince,  v.  316 

("  The  Daj-redndng  Chariot  of  tha  Son 


Stops  instantly,  and  gifes  tha  Hehrewt  space 
To  rid  the  Pagans  that  thay  hare  in  cliBse." 

BylTest«r'i  Du  Bartat,  The  Captaimi,  p.  184,  ad.  ICU; 
where  the  tniginal  has  "  exUrmitur"). 

ride  the  mare— To .-  see  mare— To  ride  the. 

riggish,  wanton,  viL  522. 

rigbt  fn  thine  eye,  direct,  immediate,  in  thine  eye,  iv.  71 :  see  note 

■  ;7,"S'- 
Tight — Four  now  tags, no, you  are  not;  for  ilitandt  too,  ii.  227  :  "It 

should  be  remembered,  that  the  head  of  Alexander  was  obliquely 

jdaoed  on  ids  shonldets"  (StbkTbnb). 
right— i^o  me  .■  see  (2o  ffM  right. 
right  nou,  "  just  now,  even  now"  (Johnsom),  t.  154. 
right-drawn  iword,  sword  drawn  in  a  jnst  caow^  It.  106. 
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rightly  gae'd  upon,  directly  gued  upon,  iv.  131. 

rights  of  memory  in  thi»  Jtingdom—I  ftore  mme,  I  have  Bome  rights 
"  bome  in  memorj,  not  forgotten  [in  thia  kingdom],  and  thence  to 
have  effect  given  them"  (Caldecott),  rii,  211. 

rigol,  a  eirole,  a  round  (ItaL  rigolo),  iv.  381 ;  yiiJ.  337  :  and  see  note 
1 6,  Tiii.  343. 

rim.  out  at  thff  throat— I  mill  fetch  thy,  iv.  483 :  Malone  tefen  to 
Coles's  Lot  and  Engl  Diet,  vhieh  gives  "  The  inner  rim  of  the 
belly,  Peritonattm;"  and  Steerens  oitei  Philemon  Holland  and 
Chapman  tot "  n'm"  in  the  same  sense.  Pistol,  however,  evidently 
nses  the  term  as  eqttivalent  to  entraili  (I  cannot  but  wonder  at 
Ur.  Btannton'a  remark,  that  "  Piatol's  rtm  was  perbape,  aa  Mr. 
Knigbt  conjectured,  no  more  than  a  word  coined  for  the  nonce,  in 
ininuoty  of  the  Frenchman's  gnttnral  pronnndation"). 

ring— J7e  that  rutufattett  gets  the,  iii.  117:  "An  allnsion  to  the 
sport  of  running  at  the  ring"  (DocCb)  :  "  Bather,  to  the  sport  of 
Tonmng  for  the  ring.  A  ring  was  one  of  the  prizes  formerly  given 
in  wreatling  and  mnning  matches"  (Staunton). 

ring-time,  time  for  marriage,  iii.  71. 

SingWOOd,  a  common  name  for  a  dog,  i.  362. 

ripe,  to  ripen :  ripe  not  to  reagon,  ii.  285 ;  toe  ripe  and  ripe,  iii.  31 ; 
no  «un  to  ripe  The  bloom,  iv.  25. 

ripe  wanig,  "  wants  come  to  the  height,  wants  that  can  have  no 
longer  delay"  (Johnson),  ii.  355. 

rlpeneSB  it  all,  "  to  be  ready,  prepared,  is  all"  (Btzetens  ;  who 
compares  "  the  readiness  is  elU,"  Samlet,  act  v.  sc.  2),  vii.  335. 

riplng  <>f  the  time — The  very,  Tho  very  ripeness,  maturity  of  the 
tmie,  ii.  373. 

rivage,  a  bank,  a  shore,  iv.  449. 

rlvality,  participation,  equality,  of  rank,  vii.  514. 

rivall'd  for  our  daughter—Rath,  Hath  been  competitor  frar  OOP 
daught«i-,  vii.  254. 

rivals,  partners,  assodates  ;  The  rivals  of  my  watch,  vii.  103. 

rive  ikdr  dangerou*  ar&llery—To,  v.  66  r  "  To  rive  their  artillery 
means  only  tofre  their  artillery.  To  rive  is  to  buret;  and  a  can- 
Don,  when  fired,  has  so  mooh  the  appearance  of  bursting,  that,  in 
the  langoage  of  poetiy,  it  may  be  well  said  to  bnrst.  We  say,  a 
dond  boTsts,  when  it  dtondas"  (Maboh). 

rivets  u/t— C&1MWJ7,  iv.  468 :  "  This  does  not  solely  refer  to  the  busi- 
neas  of  rivetting  the  plate-armonr  before  it  was  put  on,  hnt  aa  to 
part,  when  it  was  on.  Thus  the  top  of  the  cniress  bad  a  little  pro- 
jecting bit  of  iron,  that  passed  tbroi^;h  a  bole  pierced  thrODgh 
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the  bottom  of  the  cuqne.  When  both  were  pnt  on,  the  gnuth  or 
armourer  presented  hiiiiself,  witk  hia  riTettiiig  hunmer,  lo  clote  the 
rivet  up  ;  BO  that  the  parij'a  head  should  remain  steady  notwith- 
BtimdiDg  the  force  of  any  blow  that  might  be  given  on  the  cuiraaa 
or  helmet.  This  castom  more  porticnlarlf  prevailed  in  tonnu- 
menta :  see  VariiUi  Hitlonquti,  1752, 12ma,  torn.  iL  p.  73"  (Doock). 
*<riTO,"  gay t  the  drv,nlcatd,W.^&  :  This Baechanalian  exdamatian 
is  not  uncommon  in  oar  old  writera ;  bat  ita  origin  ie  quite  onoer- 
tain;  Gifford  suggests  (not  very  probably)  that  it  ia  "cormpted 
perhaps  from  the  Spanish  no,  whidi  is  figuratively  used  for  a  large 
qnantity  of  liqnor."  Note  on  Jfcueirtger't  WorJet,  vol.  ii.  p.  167,  ed. 
1813  (In  Marlowe's  Jeio  of  Malta  w«  find  "  Hey,  Rivo  Cacrtiliano !" 
WorJu,  p.  172,  ed.  Dyce,  1858  ;  and  in  Day's  Latc-Triclet,  1608, 
'*  Siw>,  He  bee  nugnler ;  my  royall  expeuce  ahall  nm  sach  a  cir- 
cnlar  conrBe,"  Ac.  Sig.FS). 
ro&d,  a  roadstead,  a  haven :  mg  father  at  the  road  Expects  my  eommg, 
i,  264 ;  /  muit  unto  the  road,  i.  285 ;  potl  to  the  road,  ii.  29 ;  my 
gkips  Are  safely  come  to  road,  ii.  415  ;  Mareeillet'  road,  iii  138  ; 
piert,  and  roadt,  ii.  346. 
ro&d,  a  jooraej  :  with  eoMtj  roads  ("  by  short  stages,"  Steevehb)  he 

came  to  Leicester,  v.  549. 
rood,  an  inroad :  malie  road  upon  u»,  iv.  428 ;  make  road  Cpon'a 

again,  vi.  179. 
TOad—This  Doll  Tearshtet  should  be  some,  iv.  338 :  Here  road  is  e^- 
deotly  the  cant  term  for  a  prostitute ;  bat  tlia  word,  I  believe,  is 
not  foand  elsewhere  in  this  sense.    (Compare,  however,  the  fol- 
lowing  passage ; 

"Sitter.  Alas, 
What  conrsa  U  left  for  Ts  to  line  by,  then  r 

Thomas.  In  troth,  diter,  -^e  two  to  beg  in  the  fields, 
And  yoa  to  betake  yourself e  to  the  oM  trade, 
Filling  oF  small  Cannes  in  the  suboibes. 

Sitter.  ShsII  I  be  Uft,  then,  like  a  eomman  road. 
That  enery  beast  that  can  bnl  pay  bis  tole 
May  tianeU  oner,  and,  like  to  cammonile, 
Flonrish  the  better  being  trodden  on!" 

■WilMni'B  Miieria  of  Inforst  ilarriagt. 
Big.  E  4  verso,  ed.  1629.) 
Bobin  HooiVs  fat  friar.  Friar  Tnck,  who  is  so  celebrated  in  the  old 
Rohin  Hood  ballads  (to  aay  nothing  of  Sir  Walter  Scott's  Ivanhoe), 
i.304. 
Bobin  ostler,  Robin  the  ostler,  iv.  224  :  Compare  William  cooh 
TOgVLBB,  wandering  beggats,  vagrants  :  rogues  forlorn,  vii.  331. 
roisting,  bullying,  defying,  vi.  36. 

romage,  "  tnoiultaons  hnrry"  (Joiihbom),  vii.  106 :  "  Somage.  Only 
another  way  of  writing  rummage,  which,  is  still  common  as  a  verb. 
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tbon^  not  perhapB  u  a  sabstantire;  tmniiltnonB  moTement.'' 
Nimb'b  Glou.  in  T. :  see,  too,  Richudsoii'B  Diet  Bub  "  Bnmmage 
<n  Roomagt"  (Gftldeoott  would  eat&blish  &  oonneotion  between  the 
present  word  romage  and  "  Bomelgnge"  in  the  Promptoriwn  Far- 
vulorum ;  and  Mr.  HaDiwell  approving  dtes  his  note). 
B^man  fool—The,  perhaps  Cato  Utiaenaia,  vii.  70. 

Homau  taorder  and  ianditto  slave— A,  "HerftuninB,  a  centurion, 

and  Pt^ulliuB  I^enas,  tribane  of  the  soldiers"  (Stbevbnb),  t.  168. 
JtomO,  pronomiced  Boom:  That  I  Jiave  room  teith  Rome  lo  cutve 
amhile  /  ir.  33 ;  Now  it  it  Borne  indeed,  and  room  enough,  ti.  621 
(Compan 

"  To  whome  tliongh  Rome  for  hulwni  be  denj'd, 
Yet  bath  he  roome  in  all  the  woild  bemde." 

The  Traytdie  of  Claadivj  Tift^riw  W<ro,  1607,  Big. p  TflTBo: 
"MsoboIbb"  st»tely  Tomb, 
The  Wslls  snd  Comia  of  Babjian  and  SotM." 

BylTeetflt's  Ou  Bartta,  The  Coloniei,  p.  ISO,  ei  1941 : 
"  Wa  must  hane  roome,  mote  then  the  whole  City  of  Some."  Haw- 
kins's Apollo  Shroving,  acted  at  Hadleigh  School  in  1626-7,  p.  88 : 
The  different  pronunciation  in  The  Firel  Fart  of  King  Henry  VI., 
Thie  Rome  tkall  remedy.  War.  Roam  thither,  then,  t.  38,  may  per- 
haps be  considered  as  one  of  the  proo&  that  Shakespeare  was  not 
the  au'ttior  of  that  play). 

Somisll,  Boman,  Til.  6S5. 

rondure,  a  round,  a  belt,  a  circle  (Fr.  rondear),  iy.  19  ;  viiL  359. 

ronyon,  a  mangy,  scabby  creature  (Fr.  rognewi:),  i.  399;  viL  8. 

rood— 3^,  The  cross,  the  crucifix,  iv.  355;  v.  40O,  429;  Ti.  399; 
-rii  167  (It  would  appear  that,  at  least  in  earlier  times,  the  rood 
signified  not  merely  the  cross,  but  the  image  of  Christ  on  the 
croea). 
roof,  honse :  within  Ihie  roof  The  enemy  of  all  your  gracee  Itvei,  ili. 
23  ("  Ur.  Collier's  Ms.  Corrector  very  erroneously  reads  '  beneath 
ikit  roof.'— Compare 

'  He  answet'4  Um ;  lie  tell  all  etrictly  true, 
If  time,  and  foods,  and  vina  enough  acorue 
Within  your  roofe  to  vs,'  iSc.  * 

Chapman's  Odyssey,  B.  liv.  p.  216,  ed.  folio. 

*  Uinaraa,  who  in  Jo\iei  high  roofe,  that  beares  the  roogh  ehield,'  tea. 

Chapman's  Iliad,  B.  L  p.  6"). 

rook'd,  squatted  down,  lodged,  roosted,  v.  317. 

rooky  toood,  vii,  37 :  see  note  6i,  TJi.  85  (My  friend  the  late  Dr. 
Bichardson  was  very  unhappy  in  bis  suggestion  that  in  this  passage 
"Roolcy  seems  to  he  merely  rooking,  i.e.  covering,  protecting,  shel- 
tering." Diet  sub  "  Bock"), 
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r0p6 1  a  rope ! — /  cry,  a :  sao  ]parrot,  " Beware"  &o. 

ropery,  TOga^rj,  vi  421 :  aae  the  next  wrtide. 

rope-trickB— ^e'jl  rail  in  Aw,  iii.  123 :  B^pe-trick*,  such  as  de- 
serve the  rope,  the  Bamo  aa  ropwy,— roguery :  "  Ropery  or  ropt-trfcitr 
originally  aignified  abuMve  laagnage,  without  any  determinate 
id«a ;  BDcb  Jangnage  as  parroto  are  taught  to  speak"  (Ualoke)  : 
Some  critics  sappoae  that  here  Qrnmio  either  coafoonda  n>pe-lricJt> 
with  rhelorie,  or  playa  on  tiie  aemblaiice  of  the  words. 

roae—That  in  mine  car  I  dunt  not  aliek  a,  iv.  9  :  see  three-farlhingi 

Rose,  teilhin  the  pcritk  Saint  Lawrence  Poullneif — The,  t.  496 :  The 
Hose  ia  " '  The  Manor  of  the  Bow,'  of  which  a  orypt  remaina  be- 
tween Dnck's -foot-lone  and  Merchant  Tailors'  School,"  &c.  Gqh- 
singham's  Iltindbooh  for  London,  anb  "  lAwrence  (St.)  Fooltney." 

rOBemary remembranee,  iii.  4G8 ;   Doth  not  rotemarg  and 

Romeo  begin  bothwith  a  letter^  Ti423;  die  halh  the prettiett  lentea- 
Sous  of  it,  of  you  and  rosemary,  ibid. ;  stick  your  roieTnary  On  Ihir 
fair  corse,  Ti.  453  ;  There's  rosemary,  that's  for  rememhriaux,  vii, 
184  (wbero  Ophelia  scenu  to  be  addressing  Laertes) :  Bossmary 
was  formerly  sappoaed  to  strengthen  the  memory ;  hence  it  was 
regarded  aa  a  aymbol  of  remembrance — 

"  Be  from  his  issse  him  Isnander  hsth  sent. 

Shewing  her  Ions,  and  doth  requitsll  crane  ; 
Him  rosemary  Ma  Bveet-heart,  whoso  intent 
la  that  he  har  shonld  in  remembrance  hane." 

Drayton's  Hinth  Eglogue — 
and  it  waa  used  both  at  weddings  and  at  fonerals. 
rosemary  awl  lays  I — My  dish  of  chastity  with,  viii.  GO :  "  Anciently 
many  disbes  were  served  up  with  this  garniture,  daring  the  seaaon 
of  Chriatmss.  The  Bawd  means  to  call  her  a  piece  of  ostentations 
Tirtne"  (Stbetenb). 

rOBOB  on  my  raxed  shoes — Tieo  Proviiieial :  see  Proeirteial  roK$,  fto. 
rotiier,  a  homed  beast,  vi.  650  {"  Bother -Beast*  (N.C.),  homed 

Beaata ;  aa  Oows,  Oxen,  &c"— "  Rotlier-ioil  or  Bosteh,  the  Soil  or- 

Dung  of  such  CatteL"  Eeraey'a  Diet.  seo.  ed.). 

Bonge-mont,  t.  422  :  i'  Hooker,  who  wrote  in  Queen  EUxabeth'a 
time,  in  his  description  of  Exeter  mentions  this  aa  a  '  very  old  and 
ancient  castle,  named  Bugemont ;  that  is  to  say,  the  Bed  Hill, 
taking  ttiat  name  of  the  red  soil  or  earth  whereupon  it  ia  aita- 
ated'"  (Beed). 

rOlUld,  a  dance  in  a  circle  with  joined  handa :  dance  tn  our  rmmd, 
iL  278 ;  your  antic  round,  vii.  49. 

round,  a  diadem  :  the  golden  round,  viL  15 ;  ds  round  And  top  of 
tovereignty,  vii.  48. 
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round,  plain-BpokeD,  HDceremonioua :  Am  I  »o  rotmd  toilh  you  at 
you  udtli  me  (with  a  qnibble, — epJierical),  ii.  14  ;  /  niu«t  be  round 
Ktlh  you,  iii.  3*8 ;  Your  reproof  U  tomelhing  too  round,  iv.  474  ;  I 
Tnust  be  round  vjith  him,  vi,  524 ;  let  her  be  routitl  mlh  Atfli,TiL  152 ; 
Pray  you,  be  round  ailh  kim,  vii.  1 67. 

rOTUld,  ronudlf ,  tmcereinoDioiid}',  vritbont  reserra :  /  went  round  to 
u>ork,  Tii.  135. 

round,  to  BDrroand :  that  mutt  round  my  hroui^  t.  418  ;  rmmd»  thine 
eye,  iii.  219 ;  That  rounds  the  mortal  templet  of  a  hii^,  iv.  146. 

ronild,  to  grow  round :  your  mother  roundi  apace,  iii.  434. 

TOnnd^  to  whisper :  romtded  in  (he  ear,  iv.  28 ;  ukiapering,  rounding, 
iii.  427  ("To  round  one  in  the  eare.  S'aecouter  a  ror^lle,s'acotiter." 
Co^T&ve's  Fr.  and  Engl,  Diet. :  Other  poets,  besides  Sbakeepeore, 
UM  in  the  BBme  sentence  whiiper  and  rou/id,— see  my  note  on  Skel- 
ton't  Workt,  Tol.  ii.  p.  120 ;  bat,  I  apprehend,  it  wonld  not  be  easj 
to  thow  wherein  the  difference  of  the  msiuung  of  the  two  words 
consists:  in  the  following  couple  of  Btgge-directions  they  were 
nunifestly  intended  to  be  synonymous  ;  "  He  rowndeth  with  Pres- 
cobsldi"  ....  "  Ravhitperelhy/itii  Ciesar."  Baraea'B  Divilt  Charter, 
1607,8ig-B4). 

round  bote,  round  swelling  breeohes,  trunk  hose,  ii.  351. 

roundel,  a  dance  (the  same  as  rounif,— see  firat  round),  ii,  281  (It 
also  meant  a  song  ;  hut  the  context  shows  that  here  it  is  naed  to 
signify  a  dance), 

rouse,  a  large  draught,  a  bnmper,  a  carouse  :  tiie  Icing'a  route,  vii. 
Ill ;  taket  hit  roitae,  vii.  119  ;  overtook  iiCt  route,  vii.  129  ;  given  me 
a  route,  vii.  405  (Aooording  to  Oi&ord,  "  A  route  was  a  large  glass 
Cnot  past  a  pint,'  as  Isgo  says)  in  which  a  health  was  given,  the 

drinkingof  which  by  the  rest  of  the  company  formed  a  carouse 

In  process  of  time  both  these  words  were  used  in  a  laxer  sensa" 
Kote  on  Matiinger't  Workt,  vol.  i.  p.  240,  ed.  1813 ;  Compare 
"  Where  slightly  pasnng  by  the  Thespian  spring. 
Many  long  after  did  bat  onely  sap ; 
NatDTe,  then  fraittnl,  forth  these  men  did  bring. 
To  /etch  deepe  roaiet  from  Joaes  plentioos  cep. " 

Drayton's  Verses  prefixed  to  CbapmoD's  Eeiiod,  1613). 

rout,  a  company,  a  mnltitade,  a  tumultuous  crowd,  a  rabble :  the 
common  rout,  \\.2h;  theroatit  coming,  iii.  147;  a  rout  of  reheh,  iv. 
369  ;  that  traitoroue  rout,  v.  55 ;  all  tkia  rout,  y.  132 ;  viii.  168  ;  the 
rout  of  nations,  vi.  551 ;  all  the  rout,  vi.  619  ;  tle^  ytlaked  hoik  the 
rout,  viii  34 ;  a  merry  rout,  viiL  166  ;  al^ect  rouit,  iv.  364. 

rout,  a  tumolt,  a  brawl :  Hoib  thitfoul  rout  began,  mho  »et  it  on,  vii. 
409. 

SowlandB  :  see  Olivers,  &c 

BB 
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royal,  i  gold  coin,  "a  Boiall  in  money.  Vi.  BiaU a  BUll,  or 

10  ihUlingi"  (Hinahea's  Guide  into  Tonguet,  ed.  1S17)  :  thou  eametl 
not  of  the  Mood  royal,  ^  thou  darett  not  aland  for  ten  ehiHingi,  iv. 
213  ;  there  u  a  nobleman  ....  Give  him  at  much  ai  tcill  make  hun 
a  Toyal  man,  W.  239  :  The  Becond  of  these  quibbling  passages  has 
been  alie&dj  noticed  under  nobleman,  &c. :  and  waa  face-royal,  &c. 

royal/ai(At— Our,  iv.  368 ;  My  royal  choice,  v.  603  ;  their  royal  mind; 
T.  545 ;  see  note  75,  iv.  412 :  but  on  the  third  of  these  passagos 
Stoevana  observea,  '^  Royal,  I  b«Ueve,  ia  th«  pteaent  instance,  only 
Bignifles  noble." 

royal  merchant,  u.  386,  895 :  According  to  Warburton,  this  term 
was  properlf  applied  to  merchants  of  the  highest  rank,  such  as  the  . 
Sanndos,  the  Giastiniuii,  theGrimaldi,the  SanUDNipos,  and  others, 
irbo,  bj  virtue  of  a  license  from  the  republic  of  Venice,  "  erected 
principalities  in  several  places  of  the  Archipelago  (which  their 
descendants  eajojed  for  many  generations),  and  thereby  became 
truly  and  properly  royal  merchants," — an  explan&tion  which  is 
^provingly  qnoted  by  Gifford,  note  on  ifaeiinger'i  Wor!:i,  toL  ii. 
p.  156,  ed.  1813  :  but,  according  to  Hunter,  "  A  royal  mercbant,  in 
the  middle  ages,  was  a  merchant  who  transacted  basinen  for  a 
sovereign  of  the  time.  Thus,  King  John  calls  Brand  de  D0WB7 
'  homo  noster  et  dominions  mercator  noster.'  See  a  protection 
granted  to  him,  Bolali  Selecli,  &o.  8vo,  1834,  p.  23."  Ntia  Iltatlr. 
of  Shahetpeare,  vol.  i.  p.  308. 

roynish,  mangy,  scabby  (Fr.  roffneuar)= scurvy,  paltry,  iii.  22. 

rub  on,  and  kite  the  iiuttrets,  vi.  49  ;  I  fear  too  much  rubbing,  ii.  192 : 
On  the  first  of  these  passages  Malone  observes,  "  The  allusion  is  to 
boaiing.  What  we  now  coll  the  Jack  seems,  in  Bhskspeare's  time, 
to  have  been  [was  certainly]  termed  the  mietreei  [see  mislreu'].  A 
bowl  that  kisses  Ike  jack  or  mislres*  ie  in  the  most  advantageoiu 
situation.  Rub  on  is  a  term  at  the  same  game"  ("  To  rub  at  bowles. 
Sauller."  "A  mbba  at  bowles.  Saut."  Cotgrave's  Fr.  anil  Engl. 
Diet. .'  "  To  rub  at  Bowls,  Jmpingo."  Coles's  Lat.  ami  Eiigl.  DicL  : 
"Rub  ....  at  the  game  of  bowls,  it  means  to  incline  inwards  to- 
wards the  jack."  Dyehe's  DicL :  "  I  doe  not  know  any  thing  fitter 
to  bee  compared  to  bowling  then  wooing  or  loneis,  for  if  tbey  doe 
not  see  one  another  in  two  dayes,  they  will  say,  Good  Lord,  it  is 
senen  yeeres  since  we  saw  each  other ;  for  loners  doe  tbinlce  that 
in  absence  time  sleepeth,  and  in  their  presence  that  hee  is  in  a 
wild  gallop :  Bo  a  bowler,  although  the  allye  or  msrke  bee  but 
thirty  or  forty  paces,  yet  sometimes  I  bane  heard  the  bowler  cry 
ruli,  rub,  rvb,  and  sweare  and  lye  that  hee  was  gone  an  bandred 
miles,  when  the  bowle  hath  beene  short  of  the  blocke  two  yards, 
or  that  hee  was  too  short  a  thoosand  foot,  when  hee  is  vpon  the 
head  of  the  iocke,  or  ten  or  twelue  foot  beyond."  Taylor's  Wit  and 
iliTlh,  p.  193,  Worket,  1630). 
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rubioilS,  r«d,  mdij,  iii.  394. 

raddock,  the  redbreast,  vii.  701. 

rudesby,  a  mde  fellow,  a  Unsteret,  iii.  U3,  379. 

rue  ....  Grace,  &c.  iii.  468  ;  rue,  «>wr  herb  o/graee,  iv.  156  ;  there's 
rut  for  you  ;  aiul  here's  tome  for  mt : — toe  tnay  call  it  herh-grace  o' 
Sundai/t :  O,you  must  jnear  your  rve  wiilh  a  difference  (pae  difference), 
Tii.  184  (in  which  passage  Ophelia  isaddrewingthe  Qaeen)  ;  Florio, 
in  hia  Ital.  and  Engl.  Diet.,  haa  "  Rnta,  the  hearhe  of  Grace  or  Eae ;" 
and  Cotera«,  in  his  Fr.  and  Enyl.  Diet,  "Kue:  Rue,  Ilearbe 
Grace  .■"  The  origin  of  the  name  herb  grare.  or  herb  of  grace  is  un- 
certain :  "  There  is  no  ground,"  observes  Malone,  "  for  supposing 
with  Dr.  WarbnrtoD,  that  rue  was  called  herb  of  grace  from  its 
being  naed  in  exordsms  performed  in  churches  on  Sandaya ;"  bat 
Warbnrton  was  only  repeating  what  he  had  read  in  the  works  of 
a  great  divine, — Jeremy  Taylor,  who  says  (referring  to  the  ^^- 
gelbim  Damonam),  "First,  They  [the Komish  exercisers]  are  to  trjr 
the  deril  by  boij  water,  incense,  sulphnr,  rue,  which  from  thence, 
as  we  suppose,  came  to  be  called '  herb  of  grace,' "  &c.  A  Dieiuaiive 
from  Popery,  Part  i.  ch.  ii.  sect,  ii.,  Workt,  vol  i.  p.  233,  ed.  1839  : 
Accordiag  to  Henley,  "The  following  paagage  from  Greene's  Quip 
for  an  Upstart  Courtier  will  furnish  the  beat  reason  for  calling  me 
herb  of  grace  o'  Sundays ;  '—some  of  them  smil'd  and  said,  Sue 
was  called  Ilerbegrace,  which  thongh  they  scorned  in  their  youth, 
they  might  wear  in  their  age,  and  [that]  it  was  never  too  late  to 
say  nitwrere'"  [ug.  B  verso,  ed.  1620]  :  In  the  last  two  of  the  above 
passages  of  Shakespeare  there  is  a,  quibble — rue=ru(A,  \.e.  sorrow 
(Alleyu  the  actor,  in  a  letter  to  his  wife,  makes  a  distinction  be- 
tween rue  and  herb  of  grace;  for  he  bids  her,  ou  acoount  of  the 
plague  which  was  then  raging,  "  haue  in  yo'  windowes  good  store 
of  ruw  and  herbe  of  grace;"  and  from  a  letter  purporting  to  be  the 
joint-composition  oi  Henalowe,  Mrs.  Henalowe,  and  Htb.  Alleyn, 
in  which  they  thank  Alleyn  for  his  "  good  counsell"  about  taking 
precantiouB  against  the  plague,  it  appeaie  that  they  understood 
"  herbe  of  grace"  to  mean  "  wormwode :"  see  Malone's  Shaketpeure, 
by  BoswelljVol.  Iii.  p.  390,andCoUier'aifemoir»  of  Edward  AlUyn, 
Ac.  pp.  2C,  30,  ed.  Shake.  Soc.}. 

ruff— if  Mir!  the,  iii.  243  r  "  The  fashion  of  wearing  ruflEs  round  the 
top  of  the  boot  originated  in  France,  and  first  appeared  toward 
the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century,"  Ac.  (Fairuolt). 

rufflo,  to  be  turbulent  and  boisterous,  to  swagger :  To  ruffle  in  iJie 
commonuiealth  of  Rome,  vi.  292  ;  the  bleak  windi  Do  »orehj  rvffie,  vii. 
292  ;  To  dech  Ihy  body  with  hie  ruffling  (playing  with  loose  motion, 
flattering)  treature,  iii,  161  ("  A  ruffler  in  our  author's  time  signified 
a  noisy  and  tnrbolent  awsggerer ;  and  the  word  ruffling  is  here 
applied  in  a  kindred  sense  to  dtess.    So  in  King  Henry  VI.  P.  ii. 
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'  And  hia  prond  wile,  bigh-miiided  Eleanar, 
Tbat  mffa  it  with  HDch  a  troop  ol  Iftdieg, 
Ab  atruigeiB  in  the  oonrt  take  her  tor  ^neen.' " 
Ualone  ;  who  had  focgottea  th»t  the  puaage  jnat  quoted  ia  in 
the  old  play,  Tht  FintPartofIhe  ConttnHon  bitwket  Ihe  beo/ammit 
houtet  qf  Yorke  and  Laneater,  Ae.,  and  that  in  Shalmapean'a  &- 
etmd  Part  tffKing  Bemy  F/.  act  i  ao.  3,  it  is  remoulded  thoa  ; 
"  Kot  all  these  lorda  do  vex  me  half  bo  moeh 
As  that  pTOod  dame,  the  lord  proteotor's  wife. 
She  Bweepe  it  thronj^  the  oomt  with  troopi  of  ladiee. 
More  like  an  empreaH  than  Dnhe  Eompbrej's  wile : 
Btrangera  in  oonrt  do  take  her  for  the  qneen"). 

roiztate,  to  bring  to  min,  v.  808  ;  ti.  364. 

rule—  Thit  uncivil,  iii,  349  :  "  Unit,  Apparently  put  for  behaTionr  or 
oonduot ;  with  Bome  allusion  perhaps  to  the  frolics  called  mit-rvUr 
Nares's  Gloit, :  I  boliere  it  ia  equiTalent  to  "  revel,  noi^  eport :" 
Colea  has  "  Bnle  (stir),  Tmnullut."  LaL  and  Engl.  Diet :  tiud  com- 
pare night-rule. 

rumour,  a  lond  roarmnr,  a  stir  :  the  noise  and  rumour  of  the  field, 
iv.  71  ;  a  buetling  rumour,  tL  645. 

rump-fed,  viL  8 :  That  is,  according  to  Oolepeper  and  Bteerens, 
."fed  on  oSate,"  rmape  having  been  formerly  among  the  low  per- 
quisitea  of  the  kitchen,  which  were  sold  or  given  away  to  the 
poor:  Narea  (in  hia  Glou.)  wonld  understand  it  to  mean  "fat- 
bottomed,  fed  or  fattened  on  the  rump"  (Long  ago,  a  frieud  of 
mine,  who  was  never  at  a  loea  for  an  explanation,  queried — "  Can 
rump-fed  mean  '  nut-fed'  ?  The  sailor's  wife  was  eating  chegtnnts. 
In  Kilian's  IJicl.  a  '  Romps.  Nuz  mjristica  vilior,  casea,  inanis'  "). 

runnings  hanquet—A  -•  see  banquet  ere  they  reaieil,  &c 

rOBh/or  Tom't  fori^nger—As  Tib'e,  iii.  228:  "The  allumou  is  to 
aa  ancient  praotioe  of  marrying  with  a  rash  ring,  as  well  in  other 
countries  as  in  England.  Breval  [Du  Breul],  in  his  AiOiqmtiet  of 
Paris,  mentions  it  as  a  kind  of  espousal  used  in  France  by  such 
persona  as  meant  to  live  together  in  a  BtBt«  of  ooucubinage :  but 
in  England  it  was  scarce  ever  practised  except  by  ciesigning  men, 
for  the  purpose  of  corrupting  those  young  women  to  whom  they 
pretended  love,"  Ac.  Ac.  (Sia  J.  Hawkins)  :  "These  passages, 
cited  by  Sic  John  Hawkins,  are  proofs  enough  of  the  existence  of 
the  practice,  whether  in  jest  or  earnest ;  but  that  it  was  the  former, 
is  proved  by  the  passage  fromDn  Gauge  [sub  "  Annnlus"]."  Karea's 
Oku. :  "  A  ruth  ring  seems  to  have  been  often  a  rural  gift  with- 
out any  reference  either  to  a  TTuariage  or  a  marriage  contract  So 
in  Spenser's  Paelorale,  November,  line  116"  (Boswell)  :  That  our 
text  also  contains  a  covert  allusion  has  been  observed  by  Bileon, 
who  apes  in  his  note  the  facetiouaoMs  of  Stoevens. 
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tushes  ttreiBed,  iii.  150 ;  Ihe  tainttm  rtuhtt,  iv.  262  ;  the  MOtMleu 
ru»hta,  vi.  402 ;  prat  ihe  ratha,  tu.  659 ;  Bt  lak««  it  from  the  ratha 
vihere  it  lit*,  viii.  296 :  In  Sh&kaapeare'a  time,  befora  the  introdQa- 
tion  of  carpets,  all  aportmanta,  nanolljr  inhabited,  were  fitrnved 
with  roahes ;  and  in  the  abore  passages  that  onstom  is  allnded 
to :  bnt  ifore  ruihes,  Tnore  nuhet,  iv.  398,  is  a  cry  for  mshes  to  be 
Boattered  on  a  paTement  or  a  platform  irtien  a  proceaakHi  ii 


TUBll'd.  <uid«  Ilie  Imo—Hath,  Hath  ptuhdd,  thrust,  aside  the  law, 
Ti437. 


Saba,  The  Qaeen  of  Sheba,  t.  571 :  see  note  151,  t.  594. 

sables— i«(  &t  devil  teear  black,  for  Fll  have  a  $uit  of,  Tii.  156  : 
This  passage  has  not  a  little  troubled  the  commentators :  Jtfalone 
paraphrases  it  thns ;  "  If  mj  father  be  so  long  dead  as  joa  My, 
let  the  Devil  wear  black ;  ns  for  me,  so  far  from  wearing  a  mourn- 
ing dreaa,  111  wear  the  most  costly  and  magnificent  suit  that  con 
be  proenred,  a  mil  Irimraed  with  tables"  (Capell  had  already  re- 
marked that  "  Hamlet's  sajing  he  would  have  a  suit  of  sables, 
amonnts  to  a  declaiation— 'that  he  would  leave  off  hU  blacks  since 
his  father  was  so  long  dead")  :  According  to  Farmer,  "  Here  again 
is  on  eqaivoque.  In  Itlassinger's  [Middleton's,  ajid  W.  Rowley's] 
Old  Law  [act  ii.  bc.  1]  we  have 

'  a  mmning  grief. 

That's  only  foc'd  with  taila  tor  a  show, 

Bnt  gawdy-heftrted.' " 

sack— ^  btiU  of,  i.  205  ;  hath  drowned  hit  ion/fue  in  taek,  i.  210 ;  ha& 
drunk  so  macA  sack,  L  211  ;  this  can  tack  and  drinking  do,  i.  212  ; 
you  love  laek,  L  360  ;  burnt  tack,  i.  364,  378  ;  a  taoming's  draught 
of  tack,  L  369;  a  quart  of  sack,  I  389  ;  pour  in  tome  tack,  i.  390  ; 
a  poOle  of  taek,  ibid.  ;  to  taverns,  and  tack,  and  isine,  i.  415  ;  a  ci^ 
of  taek,  iii.  110 ;  iv.  2-27,  235  (three  times),  236,  240,  343 ;  v.  138 ; 
I  ne'er  drank  taek  in  Tny  life,  iii.  110  ;  &um  tome  taek,  iii.  351  ;  old 
taek,  VT.  210,  325 ;  cupt  of  taek,  iv.  210  ;  Sir  John  Saek-and-iugar, 
ir.  213;  here's  lime  in  (ftis  *oci,  iv.  235  ;  bombard  of  taek,  iY.2i3;  to 
latte  tack,  ibid.  ;  sack  and  sugar,  iv.  244 ;  Sack,  tteo  gallant,  iv.  246  ; 
thit  intolerable  deal  of  taek!  ibid. ;  the  taek  that  t/touhatt  druitkme, 
iv.  259;  a  bottle  of  sack,  iv.  2&7 ,  292 ;  purge,  and  leave  tack,  iy.  287; 
steep  thit  letter  in  tack,  iv.  337  ;  give't  some  sack,  iv.  346 ;  Give  me 
some  sack,  ibid. ;  A  good  therrii'tack,  iv.  375 ;  is  nothing  rmthout 
sack,  iv.  376 ;  till  sack  commencet  it,  ibid. ;  addict  themselves  to  tack, 
ibid. ;  dmak  too  much  sack,  iv.  393  ;  As  cried  out  of  taek,  iv.  443  : 
"  With  respect  to  the  wines  called  Sacki,  which  had  now  come 
into  general  use,  mnch  divernfy  of  opinion  has  junvailed  . .  . .  It 
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■eems,  indeed,  to  be  admitted,  on  rII  hacda,  that  the  temn  Saeb 
vas  origiaallj  applied  to  certain  growths  of  Spain  ....  Dr.  Pecc; 
liaa  the  credit  of  restoring  the  original  interpretation  of  the  term. 
In  B  mannsmpt  account  of  the  disbursements  by  the  chamberiun 
of  the  city  of  Worcester  for  the  year  1592,  he  found  the  andent 
mode  of  ^)eUing  to  ba  gerk  ('Item,  For  a  gallon  of  darett  VTiie 
and  seek,  and  a,  pound  of  sngar  geven  to  Sir  John  BdskII,  iiiij.'), 
and  thence  oondnded  that  Sack  was  merely  a  cormption  of  sec, 
signifying  a  dry  wine.  Minshew  .  .  renders  the  term  cin  tec  ;  and 
Cotgrave,  in  his  Dictionary,  gives  the  same  translation.  The  most 
satisfactory  evidence,  howerec,  in  support  of  this  opinion,  is  fur- 
nished by  the  FreDOh  veraion  of  a  proclamation  for  regulating  the 
prices  of  wines,  issued  by  the  privy  council  in  1633,  where  the 
expression  vine  tec*  corresponds  with  the  word  taeki  in  the  ori- 
ginal  copy  (Eymer's  Fadera,  Tom.  viii.  Part  iv.  p.  46).  It  may 
also  be  remarked,  that  the  term  tec  is  still  used  as  a  snbBtantive 
by  the  French,  to  denote  a  Spanish  wine  ('  On  dit  anasi  quelqne- 
fois  absolum^Dt  du  eee,  pour  dire,  da  viu  d'Espagne.'  Diet,  de  Tre- 
vour) ;  and  that  the  dry  wine  of  Xerez  is  distinguished  at  the 
place  of  its  growth  by  the  name  of  vino  leeo.  These  eererkl 
authorities,  then,  appear  to  warrant  the  inference  that  Sack  was 
a  dry  Spanish  wine.  Bnt,  on  the  other  hand,  numerous  instancea 
occur  in  which  it  is  mentioned  in  conjunction  with  wines  of  the 
sweet  dass.  The  act  of  Henry  VIlI.  speaks  of  '  sakkea  or  other 
swete  wynee.'  In  like  manner,  the  Mystery  of  Vintners,  pnbliahed 
by  Dr.  Uerret  in  1675,  gives  a  receipt  '  to  correct  the  rankneaa 
and  eagerness  of  wines,  as  Sack  and  Malago,  or  other  sweet  winea.* 
Glas,  in  his  History  of  the  Canary  Islands,  makes  no  distinction 
between  Mahnsey  and  Canary  Sack  j  and  Nichols,  in  the  account 
which  he  has  given  of  Teneriffe,  expressly  says,  '  that  island  pro- 
duces three  sorts  of  excellent  wines, — Canary,  Malmsey,  and  T^' 
dona ;  which  all  gu  nnder  the  denomination  of  Sacks'  (AsUe's 
Voyages,  voL  i.  p.  541).  To  get  rid  of  the  diiScnlty  which  thus 
arises,  Mr.  Nares  [in  his  Gloss.l  has  recourse  to  the  supposition, 
{hat  Sack  was  a  common  name  for  all  white  wines.  But  it  has 
been  already  shown  that  the  appellation  was  originally  confined  to 
the  growihe  of  ^»ain ;  and  if  it  bad  been  used  to  deeignate  white 
wines  in  general,  there  can  be  no  reason  why  it  should  not  have 
been  applied  to  those  of  France  or  Condia,  which  were  then  im- 
ported in  large  quantity.  If,  ^ain,  we  suppose  that  the  name 
denoted  a  sweet  wine,  we  shall  be  equally  at  a  loss  to  discover 
the  circumstances  which  could  have  given  rise  to  snch  a  distinc- 
tjon  between  it  and  the  other  kinds  then  in  nse  ;  not  to  mention, 
that  such  an  application  of  the  term  would  have  been  wholly  at 
variance  with  the  etymology  as  above  deduced.  A  mOT«  particular 
examination  of  the  characters  assignod  to  Sack  by  the  few  writer* 
who  have  described  it,  will  perhaps  enable  ua  to  raooncile  these 
disncepanciee,  and  remove  much  of  the  perplexity  in  which  the 
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qneation  has  Iiilberto  been  inTolved.  In  the  first  place,  we  are 
told  by  Tenner,  that '  Sacke  is  completely  hot  in  the  third  d^^ree, 
And  of  thin  parts,  and  therefore  it  doth  vehemently  and  qoickly 
heat  the  body :  vrherfore  tha  mach  and  nutimely  use  of  it  doth 
OTerheat  the  liver,  iuflame  the  blood,  and  exsiccate  the  radical 
hnmoDT  in  lean  and  diy  bodies'  (^Via  Recta  ad  Vilant  Longam, 
p.  22).  This  deecription  accords  with  the  epithet'  sprightly,'  which 
is  given  to  it  in  some  verses  pnblisbed  in  1641  (Preparative  to  tke 
Study  or  V^tue  of  Sack,  4to,  lG4i),  and  sufficiently  proves,  that  it 
could  not  hare  been  of  a  tiiick  luscious  qnaUty,  hke  most  of  the 
dessert-winea  then  in  vogue.  That,  however,  it  was  a  liquor  of 
considra«ble  strength  and  body,  may  he  inferred  froro  a  subse- 
quent paaaage  of  the  last- mentioned  work,  where  it  is  extolled 
as  'the  elixir  of  wino  ;'  an  expression  apparently  borrowed  from 
one  of  Ben  Jonson's  plays  {Every  Man  out  of  hit  Humour,  Prol. 
[Introductory  scene]).  Herrick,  again,  calls  it  a  '  frantic  liquor ;' 
expatiating,  with  rapture,  on  its  'witching  beauties,'  'generona 
blood,'  &c.  {Fareviell  to  Sack  and  Wtlcorne  to  Sack,  Herrick's 
Httperides,  pp.  48,  87)  :  and  most  of  the  dramatic  writings  of 
the  age  contain  frequent  allusians  to  its  enlivening  virtnee  and 
other  fascinating  properties.  Had  there  been  nothing  new  Ot 
nocommon  in  the  nature  of  the  wine,  it  conld  hardly  have  ex- 
ated  anch  extravagant  admiration,  or  come  into  such  nniversal 
request,  at  a  time  when  our  countrymen  were  already  &miliar 
with  the  choicest  vintages  from  almost  all  parts  of  the  globe. 
The  practice  which  prevailed  at  mixing  sugar  with  Sack  has  been 
thought  by  most  persons  to  indicate  a  dry  wine,  snch  as  Bhenish 
or  gherry.  Dr.  Drake,  indeed,  is  of  a  contrary  opinion,  allying 
that  there  would  be  no  humour  in  FalataS's  well-known  jest  on 
Back  and  sugar,  if  the  liquor  had  not  been  of  the  sweet  kind 
(Shakapeare  and  hit  TimM,  vol.  ii.  p.  130).  But  on  this  point  little 
stre«8  can  be  laid ;  as  at  that  time  it  was  a  general  custom  with 
the  English  to  add  sugar  to  their  wines  (Bee  Fynes  Moryson's 
Hintrunj,  Part  jii  p.  152,  Hentiner's  Travels,  &c).  The  testi- 
mony of  Tenner,  however,  who  has  discnsaed  the  question, '  whether 
Sack  be  best  to  be  taken  with  sugar  or  without,'  clearly  points 
to  a  diy  wine.  'Some,'  he  observes,  'affect  to  drinke  Sacks  with 
sugar,  and  some  without,  and  upon  no  other  ground,  as  I  thinke, 
but  that,  as  it  is  best  pleasing  to  their  pallatee.  I  will  speake 
what  I  deeme  thereof,  and  I  thinke  I  shall  well  satisfle  such  as  are 
jndicious.  Sacke,  taken  by  itself,  is  very  hot,  and  very  penetra- 
tive :  being  taken  with  sugar,  the  heat  is  both  somewhat  allayed, 
and  the  penetrative  quality  thereof  also  retardated.  Wherefore  let 
this  be  the  conclusion :  Backs  taken  by  itself,  without  any  mixture 
of  SDgai,  is  best  for  tbem  that  have  cold  stomackee,  and  subject 
to  the  obstructions  of  it,  and  of  the  meseraicke  veines.  But  for 
Uiem  that  are  free  from  snch  obstroctione,  and  fear  lest  that  the 
drinkiog  ot  sa^e,  by  reason  of  the  penetrative  fiuulty  of  it,  might 
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distemper  ihe  lirer,  it  is  best  to  drinke  it  with  mgu ;  aod  bo  I 
leave  everj'  man  that  nnderatandeth  bia  owne  state  of  body,  to 
be  bis  OVD  director  berein'  (Via  Recta  ad  Vilam  Longam,  p.  23). 
A.  passage  in  Shakspeare  ('  Fal.  Yon  K^ne,  here's  hme  in  tUs 
rack  too,'  £c.  1  K.  Henry  IT.  Act  iL  ac.  4),  which  has  been  thought 
to  allnde  merely  to  the  adnlteration  of  sack  by  the  -rinbieis, 
throws,  in  fact,  much  light  on  its  genoine  qnalities ;  and  prorca 
it  to  be  of  the  same  oatDre  as  the  wines  still  manofactnred,  in 
Spain  and  other  conutriea,  from  the  ripest  grapes,  which  reeeiTe 
a  sprinkling  of  bnmt  lime  or  gypenm,  before  they  are  pressed 
and  introdnced  into  the  vat.  Bnt  if  any  doubt  remained  on  the 
snbject,  it  would  be  completely  remoTcd  by  the  acconnt  which  Sir 
Bidiard  Hawkins  gives  ol  these  wines.  '  Since  the  Spanish  sacka,' 
he  obserres,  *  have  been  common  in  onr  taverns,  which  for  con- 
servation are  mingled  with  the  lime  in  the  making,  onr  nation 
complains  of  calentnres,  of  the  stone,  the  dropsy,  and  infinite 
other  distempers,  not  heard  of  before  thin  wine  came  into  oom- 
mon  nse.  Besides,  there  is  no  year  that  it  wasteth  not  two  mil- 
lions of  crowns  of  our  substance,  by  conveyance  into  foreign 
countries'  (Otswrofuww  on  o  Voyage  into  the  South  Sea.  London, 
1622).  It  thus  becomes  manifest,  that  the  sacks  which  were  first 
imported  into  England  in  the  reign  of  Henry  Till.,  and  which 
had  come  into  general  request  before  the  end  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  belonged,  as  Minshew  had  correctly  defined  them,  to  the 
class  of  dry  wines,  and  resembled  those  liqnors  which  still  pass 
under  that  denomination.  If,  indeed,  we  may  credit  the  statement 
of  Howell,  there  was  one  species  of  sack  known  at  an  earlier  period, 
and  that  was  the  Bomanie.  Nor  is  the  fact  unimportant  in  the 
history  of  wines ;  for  it  not  only  affords  a  fnrtber  explanation  of 
the  latter  name,  bnt  serves  to  show,  that  the  Spaniards  had  bor- 
rowed from  the  Qreeks  the  practice  of  adding  gypsum  to  the  must, 
which  they  afterwards  improved  npon,  and  perfected  to  such  a 
degree,  oa  to  be  enabled  to  excel  all  other  natiooH  in  the  mann- 
factnre  of  dry  wines.  It  was  from  the  Ionian  islands,  as  we  collect 
from  Bacci,  that  the  Roroanie  originally  came :  and,  at  the  pre- 
sent day,  there  is  so  little  difference  between  the  best  white  wines 
of  Cephalonia  and  Zante,  and  some  of  the  vintages  of  Spain  and 
Fortegal,  which  have  been  prepared  in  a  dmilar  manner,  ibsA  a 
person  not  much  accustomed  to  observe  the  nicer  shades  of  dis- 
tinction among  wines  might  eaaily  mistake  the  one  for  the  other. 
Howell  mentions  a  Cephaloaian  mnscodel,  that  was  imported  into 
England  in  bis  time :  and  Fjnea  Moryson  fonnd  an  exeeUent 
white  wme-  at  Palormo,  in  NatoUa ;  *  which,'  he  observes.  *  is'  liko 
the  Spanish  sacke,  bnt  more  pleasant  to  the  taste,  being  itot  so 
Bweete  as  the  Canary  wines,  nor  so  harsh  and  strong  as  the  Shetir 
sacks'  (Itinerary,  Fart  iii.  p.  130).  Sack  WBs  used  as  a  generio 
name  for  the  wines  in  question:  bnt  oecaaionally  the  growths 
were  patticnlsrly  specified.    Thus,  in  one  of  thft  scones  in  'The 
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Second  Put  of  K.  Heniy  IT.'  we  here  k  labonied  panagyiio  by 
Falatkff  on  the  ftttribntes  of  Bherru-iack,  or  dry  Bl]«n7 ;  and  for 
« long  time  the  words  Sack  and  Bheny  wer«  need  indiBcrimin&tely 
foTBRcb  other  (Joqaon'sBarlAoIonifUT  j\)tr,  Aotv.  bc.6[3];  hia^eto 
/no,  Act  i.  H.  2  [1]).  In  like  manner  we  freqnently  read  of  Canarjr 
Sack,  and  find  the  latter  tram  sometimee  employed  to  ozprefls 
tiiat  partioolar  wins  (Jonaon'i  SlapU  of  Newt,  Act  v.  bc.  4  [2]  ;  Her- 
rick's  WtkoTM  to  Saek,—Bt»peride*,  p.  86 ;  Heywood  and  W. 
Bowley'a  Fortune  bg  Land  ami  Sea,  1656,  p.  4)  ;  although  it  dif- 
fered materially  from  Bhwiy  in  qnality,  and  warcely  came  within 
the  description  of  a  diy  wine.  '  Canarie  wine,'  laya  Tenner, '  whioh 
Iwareth  the  name  of  the  islands  from  whence  it  in  bronght,  ia 
of  Bome  termed  a  Sacks,  with  thia  adjunct  tiaeeU  ('  An  ocean  of 
sweet  Sack.'  Fletcher's  RtiU  a  Wife  and  haet  a  Wife,  act  t.  ao.  6), 
bnt  yet  veiy  improperly,  for  it  diffeteth  not  onely  from  Saoke  in 
sweetoene  and  pleaaantneaee  of  taate,  bat  b1«o  in  colour  and  con- 
siitenca :  tor  it  is  not  bo  white  in  colonr  aa  Baoke,  nor  so  thin 
in  mbHtaace ;  wherefore  it  ia  more  nutritive  than  Backs,  and  len 
peaetratiTC.  It  is  beat  agreeable  to  cold  conatitntions,  and  for 
old  bodies,  so  that  they  be  not  too  impeaaiTely  cholericke :  for  it 
ia  a  wine  that  will  quickly  euflame,  and  therefore  very  hurtfnll 
nnto  hot  and  cholericke  bodies,  especially  if  they  be  young'  (_Via 
Btcla,  &c.  p.  24).  This  passage  ia  the  more  deaerving  of  attention, 
aa  it  not  only  illnstratea  the  nature  of  the  Canaiy  wine  in  use  at 
the  commencement  of  the  seventeenth  century,  but  shows  that 
there  were  conaiderable  difCerencea  in  the  qnality  of  the  wines 
whi^  bore  the  general  name  of  Sacks,  and  thua  removes  much  of 
the  confusion  that  has  arisen  from  the  mianomer  above  alluded  to. 
Whether  the  Canary  Islands  then  fumiahed  any  dry  vines,  aimilar 
to  those  which  are  now  imported  from  Tenerifiie,  seems  doubtful : 
but  it  ia  clear,  that  Canary  Sack  reaembled  the  liquor  which  atill 
pasaea  under  that  denomination.  Of  the  precise  degree  of  sweet- 
neaa  which  it  possessed,  we  may  form  some  idea  from  the  obaerva- 
tion  of  Howell,  who  informs  us,  that '  Slierries  and  Malaga)  weD 
mingled  paaa  for  Canarits  in  moat  tavrarna,  more  often  than  Canary 
itself  (fartiilKtr Zefters,  Fart ii.  Lett.  60).  BenJonaonmeDtionahia 
receiving  a  present  of  Falm-sack,  that  ia,  sack  from  the  island  of 
Polma.  With  these  decisive  authorities  before  ua,  we  can  readily 
understand  the  description  which  Markham  has  given  of  the  various 
kinds  of  Sack  knonn  in  hia  time.  '  Tour  best  Sacks,'  he  observea, 
'  are  of  Xerss,  in  Spain, — your  smaller,  of  Qallicia  and  Fortngall ; 
your  strong  Sacks  are  of  the  islands  of  the  Canaries  and  of  Mol- 
ligo  ;  and  yont  muskadine  and  malmseys  are  of  many  parts,  of 
Italy,  OrMoe,  and  some  special  ialMids'  {Engli*h  HousevAft,  p.  118) 
....  Judging  from  what  is  still  observable  of  some  of  the  winM 
of  E^MJn,  we  may  easily  imagine,  that  many  of  the  Sacks,  propedy 
ao  called,  might,  at  the  same  time,  be  both  dry  and  aweet.  At  all 
events,  when  new,  they  woold  belong  to  the  olasa  of  sweetish  wines ; 
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and  it  wu  onlj  after  hftving  been  kept «  BoiBcieitt  lengUi  of  time, 
to  ensure  the  decompoeition  at  tte  greater  part  of  the  froe  aac- 
charine  nutter  contained  in  them,  that  thej  could  hare  acqiuted 
the  pecnliar  drj^eaa  for  which  thej  were  distingniahed.  We  find, 
accordingly,  that  the;  were  valned  in  proportion  to  their  age ;  mi 
the  calls  for  '  old  Back,'  as  Sack  kkt'  '{ox^I*,  were  very  common 
('Give  me  Sacke,  old  Sacke,  boys,'  &c  PtuquiVt  FaUnodia,\S\9  [?]]. 
We  maj  also  presume,  that  there  would  be  much  less  difference  of 
taste  among  the  several  specdes  of  Sack,  in  their  recent  state,  than 
after  thej  hod  been  long  kept ;  for  even  the  sweetest  wines  betray 
at  first  some  degree  of  roaghuesa,  which  is  gradnallj  snbdned  by 
age ;  while  the  character  of  dryness,  on  the  other  hand,  will  hardly 
apply  to  any  of  the  durable  wines,  as  they  come  &om  the  vat. 
Mountain  and  Conaiy  were  always  sweeter  than  Sherry ;  bnt  be- 
tween the  richer  kinds  there  is  often  a  strong  resemblance  in 
flavour,  which  is  the  leas  extraordinary,  as  they  are  made  from 
the  same  species  of  gcape,  though  growing  in  different  aoila.  It 
was,  therefore,  not  without  reason,  that  they  were  considered  aa 
■  near  allied,' 

('  Two  kinsmen  neare  aUyde  lo  Sherty  Back, 
Sweet  Malligo  and  delicate  Canaiy.'  FaiqaiVt  Palinodia), 
The  conclusion  at  which  we  thua  arrive  is  so  far  satlafoctory,  as  it 
proves  that  the  wines  formerly  known  under  the  name  of  Sackt, 
though  they  may,  upon  the  whole,  have  been  inferior,  yet  differed 
in  no  essential  quality  from  those  with  which  we  are  at  present 
supplied  by  the  same  countries  that  originally  produced  them,  and 
which  are  still  held  in  such  deserved  estimation.  They  probably 
first  came  into  favonc,  in  oonaeqaence  of  their  poaseeaing  greatet 
strength  and  durability,  and  being  mote  free  from  acidity,  than 
the  white  wines  of  IVance  and  Germany ;  and  owed  their  dis- 
tinctive appellation  to  that  peculiar  sub-astringent  taste  which  cha- 
racterizes all  wines  prepared  with  gypaum."  Henderson's  JTMt^ryqT 
Ancient  and  Modern  Wines,  pp.  298-308. 

S&CtcerSOn,  a  very  celebrated  bear  at  Paris-Garden  on  the  Bonk- 
nde,  and  probably  named  after  his  keeper,  L  352. 

sacred  aunt— My,  vi.  76 :  "  It  is  remarkable  that  the  Greeks  give  to 
the  nncle  the  title  of  Sacred,  Siui.  Fatruua  avunculus,  i  rpit  w^rpii 
etuis,  Gaz.  de  Senec. :  patrnns,  6  w/As  iarr(As  Btlas,  avunculus,  Badni 
Lexic. :  fliui  is  also  used  absolutely  for  b  i-pii  trorpli  Bimt,  Euripid. 
Iphigen.  Tavnd.  1.  930, 

Ifii.  ''H  nu  FDrDtwTiu  BUbi  tSptstt  t6fiavt ; 
And  Xenoph.  Kifim  raiS.  lib.  i.  paawm"  fVAiLLANx) :  "Thia  oir- 
onmatauce  may  tend  to  establish  an  opinion  I  have  elsewhere 
expressed,  that  this  play  was  not  the  entire  composition  of  Shak- 
Bpeare  [see  vi.  2],  to  whom  the  Grecism  before  na  was  probably 
"    "rEEVEsa). 
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sacred  vnl  To  vUlany  and  vengeance  conteerate — Our  empren,  with 
her,  tL  300  :  Tunora's  teit,  uys  Cipell,  "  hu  ad  epithet  that  marks 
the  AnUtor'a  Latiiiity ;  for  '  taered'  k  there — accursed,  after  the 
naage  of  that  langaage :  the  next  line  explains  it  so,  and  both  that 
and  the  epithet  ate  Bpoken  jocnlariy ;"  and  bo,  too,  Capell's  bdc- 
oenon  interpret  tacral:  but,  though  Aaron  perhaps  uses  the  word 
ironically  and  with  a  quibble,  can  there  be  a  doubt  that  Tamor&'s 
wit  is  called  tacred  as  belonijing  to  an  empress  ?  The  anthor  of  Titut 
Aiulronicui  has  snndij  classical  oUosions:  and  compaio  Martial, 

"  Namqna  solent  laera  Csaaris  anre  fmi." 
and  Statina,  Sijlvai,  iv.  ii.  5, 

"  ABt  ego,  coi  tacra  Cesar  nora  gandia  emtm, 
Nnno  primnm,  dominaqne  dedit  <Kiiiaiirgere  [conaidere  ?]  meusa,"  &c. 

Sacring  belt— The,  t.  640  :  "  The  little  hell,  which  is  rang  to  give 
notice  of  the  Host  approaching  when  it  is  carried  in  procession,  as 
also  iu  other  offices  of  the  Romish  Church,  is  called  the  sacring  or 
eonsecratiim  bell ;  from  the  French  word,  tacrer"  (Theobald). 

Bad,  BeriouB,  grave  :  tad  talk,  I  271 ;  iii.  474  ;  sad  conference,  ii.  85; 
in  silence  tad,  ii.  307  ;  a  sad  ottent,  ii.  3C4  ;  Sad  Lucretia'i  modesty, 
iii.  40 ;  sad  brow,  iii.  41 ;  iv.  389  ;  tml  and  i-ivil,  iii.  368  ;  a  tad 
face,  iii  369;  that  tad  dog  ("that  grave,  that  gloomj  villain," 
Steevens),  iv,  170;  Sad,  high,  and  working, -7.  i%S,;  Narcitfuswas 
a  tad  bmj,  viii.  185 ;  Sad  pause,  viii.  235 ;  sad-ei/'d  (with  serious 
eye  or  look),  iv.  430 ;  with  slow-sail  gait,  triii.  318. 

sadly,  serioQslj,  gravely,  soberly :  the  conference  was  sadly  borne 
(carried  on),  iL  101 ;  And  with  hit  tpirit  sadly  I  survive,  iv.  392 ; 
Bat  sadly  tell  ine  who,  n.  393. 

sadness,  seriouanesa  :  In  good  tailnett,  i.  392,  397  ;  iii.  176  ;  the 
sadness  of  my  suit,  v.  277  ;   Tell  vie  in  sailnest,  vi.  393. 

safe,  to  make  safe,  vii.  50G  ;  aafd,  vii.  669. 

safety— Of/ifer  him  to,  Put  him  in  custody,  iv,  54, 

Sa&on  Kuuld  have  made  all  the  unbaked  and  doughy  youth  of  a  na- 
ficn  in  his  colour — Whose  villanout,  iii.  271 :  In  this  passage  there- 
aeems  to  be,  as  Warburton  observes,  an  allusion  both  to  the 
fashionable  and  fantastic  custom  of  wearing  yellow,  and  to  tliat 
of  colouring  paste  with  safFron  ("I  must  have  saffron,  to  colour 
the  warden-pies,"  iii.  4G4). 

sag,  to  hang  down  heavily,  to  droop,  to  flog,  vii.  64 
('•  The  Horizons  il-levell'd  cirde  wide 

Would  tag  too  much  on  th'  one  or  th'  other  ^de," 
Sylvester's  Du  Bartas,  Third  Day  of  Fint  Week,  p.  31,  ed.  1641). 

flagittary  —  rfta  dreadful,  vi.  94:  '"Beyonde  the  royahne  of 
Amasonne  came  an  auncyent  kynge,  wysa  and  dyscreete,  named 
Epystrophus,  and  bionght  a  M.  knyghten,  and  a  mervayllousft 
bwte  that  was  called  sagittayre,  that  behyude  the  myddes  was  an 
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hone,  and  to  fore,  %  nua :  thia  bwte  wm  hevy  ly ke  an  hone,  and 
had  hia  ejen  rede  M  a  oole,  and  ihottewellwith  abowe;  thiabeate 
made  tli«  Qreke«  non  aferde,  and  alewe  manr  of  tbem  with  hu 
bova'  The  Thrte  Dalmctioni  of  Trog,  prmtei  hj  CKstoa"  ("SnEO- 
bald)  :  "  A  more  eircamatautul  acconnt  of  tbia  Sagptiary  ia  to  be 
foand  in  Ljdgate's  AvncUnt  HUlorie,  Ac  155S  [Book  Beoond, 
■ig.  M  6]  ; 

'  And  with  hjm  Qnydo  tajtb  that  he  [i. «.  Ei^faD[dina]  hadde 

A  mmder  nrcber  of  H;^t  memaTlooB, 

(H  fonrme  and  abap  in  maner  moDBtrooua  : 

For  lyke  myne  anctonr  as  I  rehene  can, 

Fro  the  oaneil  Tpwnide  ha  was  man, 

And  tower  dovne  lyke  a  hono  j^haped; 

And  thilke  parte  that  after  man  was  maked, 

Of  Bkinne  was  hlaoks  and  rongh  as  an;  bers, 

CoDered  with  here  fro  colde  him  for  to  were ; 

PassTug  tonle  and  horrible  of  sjrght, 

Whose  eyen  twain  were  Bparkeling  as  bright 

Ab  iB  a  fnrnela  with  bia  reade  leaene, 

Or  the  lyghtnjng  that  falleth  from  j'  heanen ; 

DredefoU  of  loke,  and  leade  as  f;re  of  chere, 

And,  as  I  reade,  he  was  a  good  aroher, 

And  with  his  bowe  both  at  enen  and  morowa 

Upon  Orekea  he  wrought  moche  sorowe, 

And  gasted  them  with  many  hydons  Ic^ ; 

So  Bteme  he  was  that  many  of  thsm  qnoke,'  Ae."  (SrGEVEHB). 

Sagrittary  Ihe  raised  searcJi^Lead  to  the,  Tii  379  ;  Send  for  the  lady 
to  the  Sagittary,  vii.  387  :  "  The  Sagittary  means  the  aign  of  the  . 
fictitiona  ereatnre  ao  oalled,  i.e.  an  animal  compounded  of  man 
and  hone,  and  armed  with  a  bow  and  quiver"  [aee  the  preceding 
article]  (Steeyens)  :  "Thia  ia  generallj  taken  to  be  on  inn.  It 
was  the  residence  at  the  aroenal  of  the  commanding  oEBoers  of  th« 
navy  and  army  of  the  republic.  The  figure  of  an  archer,  with  bia 
drawn  bow,  over  the  gates,  stUl  indicates  the  place"  (Enioiit). 

said— Well:  Bee  well  said. 

sain,  said,  iL  184. 

aale-'Work — Nature's,  "  Those  works  that  nature  makes  up  care- 
leaaly  and  withont  exactness.  The  aUnaion  ia  to  the  practice  of 
mechanics,  whoae  tc<irk  bespoke  is  more  elaborate  than  that  which 
ia  made  up  for  chance-customen,  or  to  sell  in  quantities  to  re- 
tailers, which  is  called  lale-worJi"  (Warburton),  iii.  52. 

Sallet,  or  eatade,  a  close-fitting  headpiece  ("  Salade  :  A  Saladt,  Hel- 
met, Ueadi^ece."  Cotgrave'a  Fr.  and  Engl.  Diet.),  v.  185  (with  a 
quibble). 

Sallets  in  the  lines,  vii.  143 :  see  note  69,  vii.  225. 

salt,  a  salt-cellar :  The  cover  0/  Ihe  ealt  kidee  the  salt,  i.  300 :  "  The 
ancient  English  aalt-cellar  was  very  difFerent  from  the  modern, 
being  a  large  piece  of  plate,  ganetally  much  ornamented,  with  a 
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«OT«r  to  kMp  the  rait  dean.  There  wu  bat  one  Balt-oellar  on 
Uw  dinner-table"  (Halonb)  :  "  The  tables  being  long,  the  ult  wu 
eonmioni;  placed  about  the  middle,  and  serred  aa  a  kind  of 
bonndar^  to  the  difierent  qnolitj  of  the  gnesta  invited.  Tbose 
of  diertinctioa  were  ranked  above;  the  space  below  was  aaaigned 
to  the  dependenta,  inferior  relations  of  the  master  of  the  honse, 
Ac."  Gifiord's  note  on  ifainnger't  Worki,  vol.  i  p.  170,  od.  1813. 

salt— .^  man  of,  A  man  of  team,  vii.  327. 

Saltiers,  iii.  476 :  "  He  means  Satgrt,  Their  dress  was  perhaps 
made  of  goat's  skin"  (Halohe). 

salutation  to  n^ tportitie  blood-~Oive,-7m.^)9:  aae  note 6;,  v.  581, 

salute  mi/  blood,  v.  517  :  see  note  65,  v.  581. 

Samiug^,  a  cormption  ot  abbreviation  of,  or  intended  blonder  for, 
San  Domingo,  and  used  as  the  bnrden  to  a  drinking-song,  iv.  395 
(where  see  foot-note)  :  "Why  St.  DomiDgo  should  hare  been  con- 
sidered as  the  patron  of  topers  I  know  not ;  but  he  seems  to  have 
been  rc^rded  in  this  light  by  Gonzolo  Beroeo,  an  old  Oastilian 
poet,  who  flourished  in  1211.  Ha  was  a  monk,  much  of  the  same 
east  with  our  Eacetious  Axoh-deacou  Walter  de  Hapes.  In  writ- 
ing the  life  of  the  saint,  he  seeks  inspiration  in  a  glass  of  good 
wine. 

' De  nn  eoiif essor  sanoto  qnieia  fer  una  proaa, 

Qoiero  for  una  pnwa  en  Boman  Falsdino, 
En  qnal  snele  el  pneblo  tablar  a  on  Tecino, 
Ca  no  son  tan  lettrodo  por  fer  aba  Latino, 
Bien  valdra,  come  cno,  im  vaio  de  buen  vino' " 
(BoswELL— Addenda  to  Malone's  Shaketptare,  vol.  xzi  p.  467). 

SanctUBirize,  to  protect  as  a  sanctuary  does,  to  shelter,  vii.  190. 

sand-bag /(Mf«n«(i  lo  it— Bearing  his  ttciff  ■with  a,  v.  138:  "As, 
according  to  the  old  laws  of  duels,  knights  were  to  6ght  with  the 
laaoe  and  sword ;  so  those  of  inferior  rank  fought  with  an  ebon 
staff  or  battooD,  to  the  farther  end  of  which  waa  fixed  a  bag 
crammed  hard  with  sand.  To  this  custom  Hudibras  has  alluded  iu 
these  humorous  lines ; 

'  Bngag'd  with  monay-bagB,  aa  bold 
As  men  vith  >and-bagt  iLd  of  old' "  (WARBtTRTOH) : 
"  Hr.  SympBOO,  in  hia  notes  on  Ben  Joneon,  observes,  that  a  pass- 
age in  St.  Chrysoetom  very  clearly  proves  the  great  antiquity  of 
this  practice"  (Steevems). 

sand-blind,  very  dim-sighted,  pnrblind  ("Bering.  Purblinded, 
made  land-blind."  Cotgrave's  Fr.  and  Engl.  IHct-),  ii.  360,  361. 

sanded,  of  a  sandy  colour,  ii.  308. 

sans,  without  (Fr.),  i.  180 ;  ii.  209,  222  (three  times) ;  iii  31 ,  34  (four 
times);  iv.72;  vi.19,653;  vii  169,386. 

Sariun  plain,  Salisbury  plain,  vii.  280. 
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BStire  to  decay— !/  any,  be  a,  Tiii.  399 :  "  [Hera]  Madrt  il  taliritt^ 
Walkeb  ;  who  dtea  from  JoDoon'a  muqtie  of  Time  VindicaUd, 
Worht,  ToL  viii.  p.  6,  ed,  Qifford, 
"Fame.  Who'a  tlii»r 
Ean.  'Tig  ChtonomMtii,  the  br&ve  sa^. 
Nme.  The  gentlenun-like  latyr,  cares  for  nobodr,"  Ac  ; 
from  The  Poelruter  of  the  nine  writer,  vol.  ii.  p.  524, 

"  The  honest  tatire  hath  the  happiest  sonl ;" 
from  Shirlej'a  tFiHy  J'ai'r  One,  Worke,  vol,  i  p.  284,  ed,  Giftord 
and  Djce,  "prithee,  Satire,  chooce  another  walk,  and  leave  us  to 
enjoy  this;"  and  from  Goffe's  Courageous  Ttirk,  p.  141,  ed.  1656, 
"  Pom«  men  may  lore,  and  none  their  wils  correct ; 
But  all  tome  Satyrt  o(  a  Idngs  affect" 
satisfy  your  retolulion,&e.—Donot,i.  481 ;  nwaii/Aou/  eaute  WiUhe 

be  latiijied,  vi.  647 :  Bee  note  98,  L  536,  and  note  60,  vi.  697. 
sauce,  to  treat  inaolentlf ,  to  abtue :  Fll  sauce  her  with  bitter  toonl*, 

iiL52. 
sauce  (in  Tolgair  langnage),  to  eerve  out:  Fll  tauce  them  (twice), 

i.  401. 
savage  »tock — Our  Ktont,  put  in  wilil  and,  iv.  458 :  "  Savage  is  hen 
used  in  the  French  original  eenae  for  sihan,  imailUtiated"  (Johm- 
aOH). 
Sa^tt^nesB  in  unreclaimed  blood.  Of  general  auavlt — A,  A  wild- 
ness  in  nntamed  blood,  to  which  ail  yonng  men  are  liable,  viL  129. 
savagery,  barbarity,  craelty :  the  mldeit  lavagery,  iv.  68. 
savagery,  wild  growth :  deracinate  each  savagery,  iv.  500. 
saved  ly  my  huiband—I  ihall  be,  ii.  392 :  "  From  St.  Paul :  '  The 

nnbeliering  wife  ia  aanctified  by  the  bosband'"  (Hemley). 
Savoy— PuiZ  doan  the,  v.  178 :  "  This  trouble  had  been  Ba,ved  Cade's 
reformers  by  hia  predecessor  Wat  Tyler.    It  was  never  re-edified 
till  Henry  TIL  foDuded  the  hospital"  (BiTSON). 
sa^,  a  Baying,  a  maxim,  a  discourse,  ii.  236 ;  iiL  53 ;  vii.  282 ;  viii. 

294  ;  taies,  iii,  34  ;  vii.  125. 
sa^pn,  sown,  viii.  441,— where  Malone  wrongly  explains  it  "seen" 
(Compare  Barclay's  Skip  ofFooUt, 

"  And  to  canse  the  christen  to  him  to  gene  confidence 
Bj  the  false  seede  of  erronr  that  they  taud 
Before  his  eomming,  against  our  fajth  and  lawe." 

foL  aie,  ed.  1570 : 
and  Boss's  Ilcknore  or  the  Fortunate  Shepherdett,  a  modern  Scottish 
poem  of  great  merit,  first  printed  in  1766, 

"  bndi  were  the  notes  that  swell'd  alang  the  grore. 
Where  hirda  amid  the  shade  dedoT'd  their  love, 
And  millet  liae  (awn  content  in  ooy  breast, 
With  gdef  like  hets  that  bad  na  been  oppreit." 
p.  201,  ed.  I 
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«n  edition  which  onlj  wants  »  fuller  glosauj  to  be  an  exoelleat 
one). 

say,  Ml  aanj,  a.  sample,  a  taste  :  tome  My  of  breeding,  vii.  340. 

say,  ihtni  aergt,  nay,  lAou  bwkram  lordl — ThoM,  y.  178  :  "It  appears 
from  MinBben'B  Diet  1617,  that  »ay  waa  a  kind  of  ser^.  It  is 
made  eatirdy  of  wool,"  *c.  (Malone):  Cot«r<iT9  has  "Beyette: 
Serge,  or  Saye,"  and  "  Say  (atnffej,  SeyeUe."  Ft.  and  Ei^l.  Diet 

Say'd,  aaeayed :  Tiii.  8 :  see  note  n,  Tiii.  76. 

aayBt— TAere  ikou.  There  thou  aayest  trne, "  aay'at  samething,  apeak'at 
to  the  pnrpoae"  (Galdecott),  viL  193. 

fiCald,  properly  "  scabby,"  bat  need  aa  "  a  word  of  contempt,  imply- 
ing poverty,  disease,  and  flltb"  (Johnboh)  :  Ttucally,  scald,  iv.  4% ; 
teald  knave,  iv.  497  ;  »eaid  rht/mert,  viL  693. 

BCald  tueh  ehicteem  a*  you  are—She't  e'en  getting  on  water  to,  vi.  526 ; 
"  Bandle  Holme,  in  his  Academy  of  Arms  and  BUnon,  B.  iii.  oh.  iL 
p.  441,  has  the  following  passage ;  '  He  beareth  Argent,  a  Doctor's 
tnb  (otherwise  called  a  CUan*ing  Tub),  Sable,  Hooped,  Or.  ^  this 
pockifyed,  and  snch  diseased  persons,  are  for  a  certain  time  pnt 
into,  not  to  boyl  np  to  an  heighth,  but  to  parboil,^  &c."  (Stee- 
VENS) :  "  It  was  andently  the  practice,  and  in  inns  perhaps  still 
Cfmtinuee,  to  scald  oS  the  feathers  of  ponltry  instead  of  pluck- 
ing them.  Chancer  hath  referred  to  it  in  his  Romaunt  of  the  Roie, 
6820, '  Without  tealding  they  hem  puUe' "  (Henley)  ;  and  see  tub, 
Ac. 

Scaling  hit  present  hearing  with  hit  patt,  "Weighing  his  past  and 
present  behaTionr"  (JoEKSOH),  vi.  178. 

SCall,  nsed  by  Sir  Hugh  Evans  for  tcald  (see  third  article  above), 
i.378. 

BCamble,  to  scramble,  iv.  61 ;  Kambling,  ii.  131 ;  iv.  422,  604. 

BCamels,  i.  206  :  see  note  64,  i.  245. 

scantling,  a  certain  proportion,  a  portion,  vi.  25. 

fiCape,  a  sally,  an  irregularity,  a  freak  :  No  tcap«  of  nature,  iv.  45  ; 
thouiand  tcapet  of  wit,  i.  493. 

BCape,  an  act  of  lewdness :  lure,  tome  teape  .  .  .  .  I  can  read  waiting' 
gentleiooman  in  the  teape,  iii.  459  ;  day  .  .  nighi't  tcapet  doth  open 
lay,  viii.  308 :  compare  eicape. 

ecar  for— Than  a  band  of  Cloleni  Hail  ever,  vii.  730 :  see  note  i%g, 
vii.  766  (I  now  find  that  Mr.  Grant  White  objects  to  Capell's  inter- 
pretation of  this  passage  because  "  Cloten  had  received  no  wonnds 
in  the  king's  oanse ;  he  waa  killed  before  hostilities  commenced :" 
bnt  surely  C3oten — who  was  no  coward — may  be  supposed  to  have 
fought  for  the  king  on  occasions  anterior  to  the  action  of  the 
I»resent  play). 
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acorf,  to  pot  on  loosely  like  a  scarf :  Uy  tta-govm  tcaifd  about  nu, 

vii.  201. 
BCarf,  to  cover  u  witl)  a  bandage :  Scarf  tip  the  tettder  eye  (fpi^t 

day,  vii.  37. 
SOarf,  to  adorn  with  flags  and  itieMnen;  Tht  acarfid  bark  putt  from 

her  native  batj,  ii.  368. 
Soaxlet  and  John,  two  well-known  companiona  of  Bobin  Hood, — 

oaed  as  an  address  to  Bardolph  la  allaaion  to  his  gcarttl  face,  i. 

349 :  and  see  foot-note,  voL  iv.  396. 
scathe,  hurt,  damage,  iv.  14  ;  t.  141,  371 ;  t1.  338. 
SOatlie,  to  hurt,  to  injure,  -tL  406. 
BCatheftll,  hnrtfol,  deatrnotive,  iii.  386. 
scattered,  "  divided,  unsettled,  disanited"  (Johnson)  :  thi*  *eat- 

ter'd  kingdom,  vii.  294. 
sconce,  a  round  fortification:  I  mast  gtl  a  tctmcefor  my  head,M. 

16 ;  at  twik  and  luch  a  sconce,  iv.  461. 
sconce,  a  head  ;   Oiat  merry  termee  of  yourM,  ii-  H  ;  your  teonee,  ii. 

16 ;  mtj  tinbarb'd  sconce,  vi.  193 ;  knock  him  about  M«  Konee,  liiL 

195. 
sconce,  to  ensconce,  to  hide :  Fit  Kottee  me  Men  here,  vii.  167  :  aee 

note  95,  vii.  230. 
SCOTB ;  see  ficelve  icon. 
scored  me  f — Save  you.  Have  jon  set  a  mark  oi  brand  on  me  ?  vii. 

440. 
scorn— 7o  lake  :  see  take  worn. 
scorn — To  think;  see  iAidji;  scorn. 

scornful,  scorned :  The  teomfvl  mark  of  every  open  eye,  viii.  302. 
SOOtch,  to  make  incisions,  to  score  or  cut  slightly,  ii.  48 ;  tcotcKd,  vi. 

211 ;  vii.  36. 
scotches,  cnts,  vii.  670. 
Sorimers,  fencers  (Fr.  escrimeurt),  vii.  189. 
scrip,  a  slip  of  writing,  a  list,  ii.  272. 
scrlppage,  the  contents  of  a  scrip  (_pera\  iii.  40. 
scrowl,  vi.  310 :  see  note  jg,  vi.  364. 
BOroyles,  scabby  felloivs  (a  term  of  contempt: — Fr.  eecrouelle*), 

iv.  22. 
scrubbed  boy,  ii.  412,  415 :  Here  tervbbed  is  generally  explained 

"  stunted :"  but  Gotgrave  has  "  Marpant.  An  illfauoureil  tcntb,  a 

Utile  ouglie  or  tuiarUe  wretch,"  Fr.  and  Engl.  Diet. ;  and  Colea,  "  A 

Scrab  (mean  parson).  Homo  miteUui"  and  "  Scrubbed,  nqaalidatr 

X^t.  and  Engl.  Diet. 
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SOtllls,  Bhools :  like  sealed  geulU,  yi.  94. 

'■OTIBe,  an  excnae,  ii.  406 ;  tu.  438. 

■Cnt,  a.  tul,  i.  411. 

Soylla,  j/our  father,  I  fall  into  CharyhdU,  your  mother— When  Itkvn, 
ii.  392:  "OngiitftUj  from  the  AUxandreit  of  Philippe  Oanltier; 
bat  Beveiftl  tr&UBlations  of  tbia  »dage  vere  olmoiu  to  Shakespeare 

[it  oocoiB  OTei  and  otbt  again  id  onr  old  writera]  . I^llippe 

Ganltier  de  CbatiUon  . .  .  wa>  bom  towards  the  latter  end  of  the 
12th  oentni;.  In  the  Fifth  Book  of  hia  heroic  poem,  Dariiu  (who, 
eac&ping  from  Alexander,  fell  into  the  hands  of  Beasoa)  is  thus 
i^Mstanphiied ; 

*  NactdB  eqimm  DtuinB,  ronntia  cade  snonim 

Betngrado  faglt  arra  gradn.   Quo  tendia  inertem, 

Bex  pedtnre,  fagam  t  neaoia,  hen !  perdite,  neaois 

Qnem  higiag :  hoates  inomria  dnm  tagia  hoetem ; 

Incidii  in  Scyllam,  eupiem  titare  Charybdim.'  .... 

The  author  of  the  line  in  qneation  (who  was  nnknoirn  to  Eru- 

mns  [see  his  Adagia,  &c  pp.  493-4,  ed.  1629]}  was  firat  aacertained 

b;  Galeottns  Martins,  who  died  in  1476  (see  Maiagiana,  vol.  i. 

p.  173,  ed.  1715) ;  and  we  learn  from  Henricus  O-andavensis,  De 

Seriptarihui  Eecletiaeticig  [t.e.  Henrj  of  Qannt],  that  the  Alexan- 

dreU  had  been  a  oommon  aohool-book The  cormpt  state  in 

whidi  thia  poem  (of  which  I  have  not  met  with  the  earliest  edition) 
stiD  appears,  ia  perhape  impntahte  to  freqnent  transcription,  and 
injndicioaa  attempts  at  emendation.  Eveiy  pedagogne  throogh 
wboee  hands  the  Ms.  passed,  seema  to  have  made  gome  ignorant 
and  capricions  changes  in  its  text ;  bo  that  in  manj  places  it  is  as 
apparently  interpolated  and  coirapted  as  the  ancient  copies  of 
Shakespeare"  (Bteevens)  :  J,  like  Steerens,  have  not  seen  the 
£nt  edition  of  the  AUxandrei$;  bnt  I  possess  a  copj  of  the  raro 
edition  of  1513,  which,  I  find,  gives  the  above  passage  exactly  as 
he  cites  it :  After  all,  the  substance  of  the  line, "  Incidit  in  Soyllam, 
cupieni  vilare  ChoTybdim"  has  been  traced  to  8t.  Augustine,  who 
writes  as  follows ;  "  Distingue  intelligeutifi,  noli  seporare  perfldi^  ; 
ne  itemm,  quasi /u^i«iM  Charybdim,  in  Scyltam  incurras  ...  a  Cha- 
ryhdi  quidem  evmisH,  ssd  in  S(^lkeit  scopulis  naufragiiti.  In  medio 
naviga,  ntnimqne  pericnloanm  latna  evita."  In  Johannit  Evwiij. 
cap.  8.  Traclatat  axeros.  0pp.  t.  iii.  p.  726,  ed.  1797. 

sea  of  vox,  vi.  508 :  see  wtw—Sea  of. 

Bea-bank,  the  sea-shore,  vii.  440 ;  eea-bcmki,  ii.  408. 

sea-maid,  a  mermaid,  i.  486  ;  ii.  278. 

Se^  yow  knowledge  ailh  thomng  ihem — /  leill  not,  "  I  will  not 
atrei^tben  or  complete  your  knowledge,"  4c.  (Johmson),  vi.  174. 

sealed  qyarU,  quart-measures  officially  stamped  to  show  that  they 
wonld  hold  the  proper  quantity,  iii.  112. 
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se&m,  gnoae,  Urd,  tL  41. 

SSa-monSter — WIA  no  leu  praemx,  but  toilh  much  more  love. 
Than  young  Alddei,  v>ken  he  didredeem  The  virgin  tribute  paid  h]/ 
howUng  Trot/  To  the,  ii.  381 :  "  Bea  Ovid.  Metamorph.  lib.  zi.  vor.  199 
et  seqq.  Shakespeara,  however,  I  beliere,  had  reftd  an  aMonnt  of 
thk  adventniQ  in  The  Deitrurtion  of  Troy  [«ee  vi.  2]  ;  '  Laomedon 
cast  bis  eyes  all  bewept  on  him  [Henmlw],  and  wiw  all  absBh«d 
to  Bee  bis  grmtneit  and  his  beauty.'  See  B.  i.  p.  221,  4th  edit- 
1617"  (Malone). 

fiea-monster— Jfore  hideous Than   the,  Tii.  270 :  Steevens 

qnotes,  and  Beemingly  with  approbatioa,  the  remark  of  Upton, 
that  here  the  tea-moneivr  means  "  the  hippcgaotanau,  the  bicrogly- 
phical  STmbol  of  impiety  and  ingiatitnde :"  bnt  that  animal  ia  » 


seamy  tide  tm(haut—The,  "  That  is,  inside  out"  (Johnsom),  tuL  US. 

sear,  the  yellote  leaf—FalVn  into  (A«,  vii  64  :  Here  some  critics  oon- 
mder  eear  to  be  a  inbstantive,  "  the  state  of  beii^  withered." 

sear  up  my  embracemeniefnim.  a  next  With  bondi  of  death  t  viL  638  : 
see  noto  7,  vii,  737. 

search,  to  probe  :  And  thiii  I  tearch  [-^apply  a  remedy  to]  it  witk 
a  lovereign  kits,  i.  270  j  Noto  to  the  bottom  doit  thou  search  mjf 

wound,  vi  309  ;  loith  this  good  ttoord eeareh  (=pie«»)  (At* 

boi/nn,  vi  681  ;  searching  of  thy  toound,  iiL  26. 

season,  to  confirm,  to  establish :  my  lletting  aeaion  ("  infix  in  mcli 
a  manner  as  that  it  never  may  wear  ont,"  JOHH8OK)  this  in  ttM  / 
Tii.  117  (where  Caldecott  explains  seaeon  "  give  a  relish  to,  quicken  ; 
or,  it  may  be,  keep  alive  in  your  memory")  ;  to  lake  From  Some 
all  teaeon'd  office  ("  all  office  establiahed  and  settled  by  time,  and 
made  familiar  to  the  people  by  long  nse,"  Johnson),  vi.  197 ; 
Directly  seasons  him  his  eriemj/,  viL  158. 

season,  in  "  a  cnllnary  sense,  to  preserve  by  talting"  (Malone)  :  U« 
best  brine  a  maiden  can  season  her  praise  mi,  iiL  206  ;  all  thi»  to 
teaion  A  broOier't  dead  love,  iii.  328 ;  the  «ptce  and  salt  that  leatott 
a  man,  vi.  15. 

season,  to  temper ;  When  mercy  seasons  justice,  ii.  400 ;  Staaon  your 
admiration  for  a  while,  &c.  vii.  113. 

season— .<1  day  of,  A  seasonable  day,  iii.  277. 

season— Q^,  and  of  the  season.  In  season :  We  hill  the  fowl  ofsmion, 
i.  467  ;  buck ,-  and  of  the  season  too,  i.  384. 

second  and  the  third,  nine  and  some  five — The,  iii.  438 ;  see  note  4a, 
iii.fil2. 

seconds — Whiehie  not  mix'd  with,  ■m\.^\\:  "  iSkowJi  is  a  provin- 
cial term  for  the  second  kind  of  flour,  which  is  collected  after  the 
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smaller  bna  is  gifted.    That  onr  Author's  oblation  ms  pnie,  tui- 
mixed  vnA  haier  nuUler,  is  all  that  he  meaat  to  Raj"  (St£E7ENs). 

seconds— Fou  have  tham'd  nn  In  your  condeimtid :  see  condemned 

teeoBdt,&e. 
seot^aex:  SoUallhtr  Met,iv.  3il  (So  Bmtt,  in  JaaJovntal  to  SuUa, 

writes,  "  See  tout  confounded  tect."  Worki,  vol.  ii.  p.  119,  Scott^ 

Beet,  a  cnttiiifr :  a»ector  tcion,  tu.  393. 

BQCUre,  carelera,  OTer-confident :  a  teeurefool,  i.  365  ;  a  tecwre  om, 
L  372 ;  a  tecure  and  mlful  Aetaon,  L  379 ;  aeeare,  fool-han^  kiriff, 
IT.  173  [  Surett/  leeure,  ti.  31 ;  my  tieure  ("unguarded,"  Caldb- 
COTT)  ftour,  rii  124 ;  not  jealout,  nor  gecure,  vit  422 ;  «i  a  eeacre 
eoaeh  ("in  a  conch  in  which  be  is  lolled  into  a  false  aecnritf 
and  confidence  in  his  wife's  Tirtne,"  Mu<Onb),  Tii.  438. 

Secnre  thy  heart,  oBsare  tbj  heart,— be  confident,  vL  529. 

fleonrely,  careleealj,  OTer-<»nfidentlj :  she  dtoetls  to  aeeure^,  Ac. 
i.  971 ;  tecurelg  perith  ("perish  by  too  great  confidence  in  onr 
■ecnrit;,"  Malone),  It.  129 ;  'Tit  done  like  Beeior;  hut  lecurely 
done  (done  with  "  a  n^ligent  secnritj  arimng  from  a  contempt  (kE 
the  object  opposed,"  Warborton),  vi.  74. 

security,  carelessness,  over-oonfidenoe :  through  oar  security,  iv. 
142  ;  too  much  ucurity,  iv.  439 ;  security  I*  mortaW  chie/egt  enemy, 
TiL44. 

security  enough  to  maiefellotiithipt  aeeurud,  i.  489  :  "  The  speaker 
here  allndes  to  those  I^al  aecurities  into  which  fellowship  leads 
men  to  eater  for  each  other"  (Malohe). 

SeedueSB,  seed-time,  i  456. 

seel,  to  dose  np  the  eyee,  to  blind ;  properly  a  term  of  falconry,  to 
eeel  a  hawlc  meaning  to  close  np  her  eyelids  either  partially  or 
entirely,  fay  nmning  a  fine  thread  through  them,  in  order  to  make 
her  tractable  and  endnre  the  hood  ("Siller  lee  yenz.  To  eeele,  or 
soio  vp,  the  eye-lidi ;  {&  thenee  alio)  to  hoodieinke,  blind,  leeepe  in 
darkneiae,  depriae  of  sight."  Cotgrave's  /V,  and  Engl.  Diet. :  "  To 
seel  a  hawk,  Accipitrie  oculos  eonmtre."  Colea'a  LaL  and  Engl. 
Diet.)  :  when  light-ieing'd  loyi  Offeather'd  Cupid  seel  tcilh  icanlon 
dallnesi  My  sptculativt  ajid  offic'd  ijiatrmaenlt,  til  391  (where,  ac- 
cording to  Nares  in  his  Gloti.,  is  probably  an  allosion  to  seeling 
Ihe  eyelids  vith  a  small  feather,  which  was  BOmetimes  u«ed  in- 
stead of  a  thread  :  bnt  qy.  ?)  ;  To  aeel  her  father's  eyes  up,  viL  422 ; 
the  wise  gods  seel  our  eyes,  vii  560 ;  Come,  string  night,  vii.  37. 

seeming,  "Bpecions"  (Stbetehb):  the  so  teeming  Mistress  Page, 
i.  379 ;  ih(U  little  leeming  substance,  vii.  256. 

seeming,  fair  appearance :  these  lee^  seeming  and  savour,  iiL  468. 
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Memjng,  nenlj,  beoomingtf :  bear  your  body  more  teginktg,  iiL  73. 

seen  in  thought,  "  teea  in  slenoe,  vithont  notice  or  deteotion" 
(JOKHSOM),  T.  i09. 

Been— WeU .-  see  mil  seen. 

Methe,  to  boil,  tL  562  ;  teethee,  n.  44  ;  teething,  iL  312. 

segregation,  a  Mpantion,  n  dispenion,  vii.  395. 

Seiz'd,  poBseaeed  (a  law-term) :  all  thoK  hU  land*  Whkh  ht  itood 
seiz'd  of,  vii.  106. 

Seld,  Beldom,  vi.  76  ;  Tiii.  459. 

seldom  comet  the  better,  t.  388 :  A  not  tmoomman  piovwbial  u;- 
ing,  of  gK&t  autiqaitj.  (Donc«  cit«fl  an  acoonnt  of  ita  origin  trom 
t,  Ms.  collection  of  Btories  in  Latin  oompilecl  abont  the  time  of 
Henry  ItL) 

Seldom-when,  nrely,  not  often,  i.  49G  ;  ir.  378. 

seld  -  shown  ^iTMn«,  "prieeta  who  seldom  exhibit  themaelTea  to 
public  Tiew"  (Stebvenb),  t!.  164. 

self,  self -lanie :  one  telf  mate  and  male  ("  the  nme  huabasd  and  the 
same  wife,"  Johnbom),  vii.  319. 

self  exMhition—That,  That  Tery  allowanoe  or  pension  (aee  exhibition), 
vii.  654. 

self-abuse  :  see  flnt  abate. 

self-admifision,  aelf-aUowanee,  self-api^obation,  vi.  40. 

self -bounty,  "  inherent  generosity"  (WakburtON),  viL  422. 

aelf-COVer'd  thins— Thou  changed  and,  Tii.  316:  "I  cannot  bat 
think  that  by  telf-cnver'd  the  author  meant,  thon  that  hast  dis- 
guised natare  by  wicliedneas,  thon  that  bast  hid  the  woman  under 
the  fiend"  (Johnson)  :  "  By  '  thon  lelf-eover'd  thing,'  the  poet,  I 
think,  means,  tbon  who  hast  pat  a  covering  on  tbyadf  which  na- 
ture did  not  give  tiiee.  The  covering  which  Albany  means  is,  the 
semblance  and  appearance  of  a  fiend"  (Haloke). 

flOlf-flgur'd  knot— A,  "  A  knot  formed  by  yonrself  [themselves]" 
(Johnson),  Tii.  664. 

self-sovereignty,  Ac-Do  not  evrtt  mvet  hold  that,  ii.  189  : 
"  Not  a  soveragnty  over,  bnt  in,  themselves.  Bo,  (e//-sa£Qciency, 
sel^-confidence,  ftc"  (Malone). 

Semblable,  a  resemblance,  a  likeness:  Hi*  tembldble  (^fdlow- 
creatnre),  j/ea,  kimtelf,  Timon  ditdaint,  vi.  551 ;  hit  tembliMt  it  hit 
mirror;  and  who  el*e  mould  trace  him,  hit  umbrage  (shadow),  no- 
thing  more,  vii.  203.  (Kares  mast  have  recollected  only  the  second 
of  these  passages,  when  (in  his  Glote.')  he  remarked  tiiat  tiie  anb- 
stantive  tetnblable  was  "  intended,  however,  by  Shakespeare,  as  a 
qteoimen  of  ridicnlou  affectation.") 
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Seznblable,  like,  naembling,  amilai :  He  gemblubU  whereiKe  of  Au 
men'i  tpiriti  and  hit,  iv.  388  ;  Uummmdt  more  (^  temhlable  iinpOrt, 
TiL543. 

semblably,  in  Eke,  in  sunilar  manner,  iv.  261. 

semblative,  rMembling,  iii.  334. 

Seniory,  seniority,  T.  425. 

Bennet,  a  purtujolac  set  of  notes  on  tb«  tnunpet  oi  coraet  (the 
etymologj  of  the  word  being  donbtfol),  t.  142,  241,  516 ;  ti.  17, 
le?,  618;  Tii.31,  633. 

SenoyS,  the  Sienneee,  the  people  of  the  republic  of  Sienna,  iii.  213< 

sense,  smnuJ  pamon :  moticn*  of  tA«  Mfue,  i.  455 ;  moda^  mag 
more  betray  our  eente  Than  vioman'i  tightneet,  i  469  ;  Their  viioei 
haee  tout  like  them,  'vii.  454  ;  my  »aaclitg  Will  to  mj/  setue  bend  no 
UeentimiM  ear,  rtii.  72. 

sense,  sensation :   That  it  it  proof  and  bahoark  againtt  tmte,  vii.  166. 

sense— ^'rif  of  vi.  7,  56  :  see  note  6,  vi.  102. 

sense — Fve  rubVd  Ihit  young  qvat  almott  to  the:  see  quat 

sense',  for  lentes  :  their  tmte'  are  thut,  vii.  61. 

senseless — And  therein  you  are,  And  tiierein  yon  are  not  to  nnder- 
st&nd  her,  viL  662. 

senses  mU — Let, "  Let  prudence  goTem  yon,  condnct  jouiself  sen' 
aiblj"  (Stebtkns),  iv.  444. 

separable  tpil« — A,  "  A  cmel  fate,  that  gpitefulb/  e^aratee  ns  from 
each  other.    Svparaile  for  t^aratitig"  (MaLONe),  Tiii  367. 

septentlion— 7A«,  The  north,  V.  250. 

sequent,  a  follower :  a  eequmit  of  the  itranser  queen't,  ii  196. 

sequester,  a  aeqneatration,  a  separation,  vii.  431. 

sequestration— .^n  anmaerahle,  vii.  393  :  Steerens  belieTes  that 
here  seqaettratimi  is  used  for  aequtl;  bnt  he  allows  that  it  may 
mean  no  more  than  "  separation," — which,  no  donbt,  it  does. 

sere — The  eUmm  shall  make  thote  laugh  ahote  lunge  are  tickled  o'  the, 
Tii  140 :  "  i.e.  those  who  are  asOimatical,  and  to  whom  langhter  is 
most  nneasj.  This  is  the  case  (as  I  am  told)  with  those  whose 
longs  are  tickled  by  the  sere  or  terum"  (Bteeveks)  :  "  The  clown 
shall  make  even  those  langh  whose  Inngs  are  tickled  with  a  drjf 
ooagh  or  huskiness ;  by  his  merriment  shall  convert  even  their 
cooghing  into  laughter"  (Singbb,  after  Douce)  :  tickled  o'  the  tere, 
according  to  Hr.  Halliweil,  means  "  wanton," — an  e^tlanation 
which  he  feels  confident  is  right,  bnt  which  is  inconsistent  with 
the  word  "  inngs." 
Serg^eant,  a  bailiff,  a  sheriffs  ofOcer :  thi»  fell  tergeant,  death,  It 
»tricl  in  Ms  arrett,  vii  209. 
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aerpi^,  &  sort  of  tetter  or  dry  emptioii  on  the  aldn,  L  477 ;  vi.  3B. 

servant,  a  lover:  Sir  Valentine  and  aervcml,  L  276  ;  /  thaxb  you, 
yentle  gervaiU,  ibid. ;  And  to,  good  morroui,  servant,  ibid. ;  BiL 
Servant, — Val  Mietrett  f  i.  280  ;  Servant,  you  are  sad,  ibid. ;  Wbo 
it  thai,  servant,  i.  281 ;  &c. 

servanted,  subjected,  vi.  224. 

servioe  it  no  heritage,  b  proTerbial  ezfo^aBion,  iii.  216 :  Baj  gives 

"  Service  ia  no  inheritance."  Froeerbi,  p.  155,  ed,  1768. 
Sessa,  iii  105 ;  vii.  301,  307  :  Thii,  according  to  Theobftld,  is  the 
Spanish  "  Cessa,  i.e.  be  qniat ;"  according  to  Biuinier,  "  Peace,  be 
quiet,  Lat.   Cessa;"  aooording  to  Oapell,  a  "  oormption  of  eesta 
(ItaL)  and  eeisez  (Fr.),  both  deriv'd  tcom.  the  Latin  word  eetta, 
and  both  ugni^ring,  as  that  does,  'leave, have  done,  let  alone;'" 
and  Johnson  (with  whom  Narea  in  Glou.  agrees)  "takes  it  to 
be  the  Frendk  word  eeesez  ....  an  interjection  enforcing  cessation 
in  any  action,  like  be  quiet,  have  done."    (I  mast  confess  that  I  do 
not  feel  satdsfled  with  these  notes  on  teua :  qy.  if  the  word,  as' 
nsed  in  at  least  the  second  and  third  of  the  pssssgei  above  re- 
ferred to,  may  be  illnstrated  by  the  following  lines  of  Sylvester's 
D<i  Bartat,  ed.  1641  ?    Joshua  nrges  on  his  troops ; 
"  Sa,  la,  ay  Hearts  I  torn,  tnm  again  npon  them. 
They  aie  your  own ;  now  charge,  and  oheerl;  on  them." 

The  CapUina,  p.  183  ; 
where  the  original  has  "  Oa,  cd,  tonmons  visage,  allons,"  &c. : 
Jezebel  being  killed, 

"  The  Dogs  aboat  dee  greedy  feed  upon 
The  rich-perfnined,  roysll  Carrion ; 
And  Folk  by  thonsandB  isBmng  at  the  Gate 
To  see  the  dght,  ory  thus  (as  glad  thereat) 
Set,  te;  here  Dogs,  here  Bitahes  1  doe  not  spare 
This  Bitch  that  gnaw'd  her  sabjecte'  bones  ao  bare." 

Tft«  Decay,  p.  239  ; 

where  the  original  has  "  Sut,  lyces,  deechirez,"  &o,)    Compare,  too ; 

"Spa.  Well  played,  dogl  well  played,  bearl  Sa,  ta,  sal  to't,  totl" 

Ford's  Faneiea  Chaete  and  Noble,  act  iv,  ec.  1. 

fi6t,  to  set  by,  to  vslne,  to  eetimate :  coldly  set  Our  tovareign  procett, 

vii.  177. 
Bet  a  match,  make  an  appointment  (in  the  cant  langnage  of  thieves, 

plan  a  robbery),  iv.  212. 
set  ofxmt  nellplay'd — A,  ii.  212  :  "  Aterm  from  tennis.    80  iaKing 

Henry  V.  [act  i  ec  2]  '  play  a  set,'  Ac."  (Steevenh). 

Bet.  Jal.  At  little  by  such  toys   at  may  he  poteible — Your  ladythip 

can,  i.  269  :  Here,  of  com^se,  by  set  Lncetta  means  "  set  a  song  to 

music,''  while,  in  Jnlia's  rejoinder,  set  by  signifies  "  make  aocotmt 

*  of."  CUr.  Ghappell  remarks  that  this  passage,  your  ladyship  eas  aet. 
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BET— SBYEBAL.  391 

"  Kdda  cow  more  to  the  nutay  proo&  of  the  anperior  ooltiratioii  of 
the  adence  [of  music]  in  those  days.  We  ahonld  not  now  raadily 
Attribute  to  ladies,  eren  to  those  who  are  genenllf  oonBideied  to 
be  well  educated  uid  aocompllBbed,  enou^  knowledge  of  hannoiiy 
to  enable  them  to  set  n  sot%  correctly  to  music,  however  aj^e 
their  fingen  mAj  be."  Popular  Mutic  of  the  Olden  Time,  &c.  toL  i. 
p.  221,  sec.  ed.) 

BOt  cock-a-hoop / — Touieill:  Bee coek-a-hoop,  &c. 

eet/rom  London,  set  out  from  London,  iv.  434. 

set  wp  one's  rest— To  :  see  rut— To  Kt  up  one's. 

SetebOS,  i.  ISS,  23i:  "A.  gentleman  of  great  merit,  Mr.  Werner, 
has  observed  on  the  enthority  of  John  Baibot  that '  the  Paiagong 
ore  reported  to  dread  a  great  homed  devil,  called  Setebos.'  It  maj 
be  asked,  however,  bow  Bhokspeore  knew  anj  thing  of  this,  as  Bar- 
hot  was  a  voyager  of  the  present  centnrj  ?  Perhaps  he  had  read 
Eden's  History  of  Travayle,  1577,  wbo  tells  ns,  p.  434,  that  tbe 
giontes,  when  they  found  themselves  fettered, '  roHTed  like  bnlle  and 
cried  upon  [their  great  devil]  Setebos  to  help  them'"  (Farheb)  : 
"We  leam  from  HsgeUan's  Voyage  that  Setebog  was  the  supreme 
god  of  the  Fatagons,  and  Cheleule  was  an  inferior  one"  (Tollet)  : 
"^^f^^isalso  mentioned  in  Hackluyt's  Voyages,  1598"  (Malone): 
"  In  Dr.  Fanner's  note  it  should  have  been  added  that  tbe  passage 
from  Eden's  History  of  Travai/le  was  port  of  Magellan's  Voyage; 
or  in  Ur.  Toilet's  that  Magellan  was  inclnded  in  Eden's  collection" 
(Dodcb). 

setter,  one  who  watdies,  sjid  points  out  to  his  comndes,  the  per- 
sons to  be  plundered :  0,  'tis  out  tetter,  iv.  227. 

seven,  [niw] — The  deadly,  Pride,  euvj,  wrath,  sloth,  otxvetonsnees, 
gluttony,  lechery,  i.  480. 

several  they  be — My  lips  are  no  eommon,  though,  ii.  181 ;  Why  should 
my  heart  think  that  a  several  plot,  viii.  417  :  "  Fields  that  were  en- 
olosed  were  called  severals,  in  opposition  to  coramons,  the  former 
belonging  to  individuals,  the  others  to  the  inhabitants  generally. 
When  commons  were  enclosed,  portions  allotted  to  owners  of  free- 
holds, copyholds,  and  cott^es,  were  fenced  in,  and  termed  seaeraU : 
■o  Maria  says,  playing  on  tbe  word, — my  lips  ore  not  common, 
thoogh  they  are  oertainly  several,  once  part  of  the  common ;  ot, 
thongh  my  lips  are  several,  a  field,  they  are  certainly  no  common. 
According  to  Mr.  Hunter  [iVno  Illiisl.  of  Shakespeare,  vol.  i.  p.  267], 
'  severals,  or  several  lands,  are  portions  of  common  assigned  for  a 
term  to  a  particular  propriet(»:,  the  other  commoners  waiving  for 
the  time  their  right  of  common  over  them  ;'  but,  although  the  term 
may  have  been  used  in  this  and  some  other  restricted  senses,  there 
can  be  no  doubt  bnt  that  the  meaning  was  generally  accepted  in 
occtadance  with  the  explanation  given  above"  (Halltwell). 
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392  SEVBRAI£— SHAW. 

severala  and  vnhiddm  patBogea,  An.— Tie,  ir.  424:  se»  note  6, 

iv.  609. 
sewer,  an  officer,  who  pUoed  the  dishes  on  the  table,  took  thera  off, 

&ti, :  a  Sewer,  and  divers  StrvanU  viith  dUhea,  vii.  18. 

BhadOW,  a  ahad.,  a  shad;  [Jaoe  :  Fll  go  find  a  ikadov),  iiL  60. 

Bha&lus ....  pTocrtu,  blondars  for  Cephalai  ....  Proeris,  ii  317. 

Sliaft  or  a  bolt  on't — Mahe  a :  see  malct  a  tJu^l,  &c. 

shaft,  /  ihot  hit  fellovj,  &<i.—When  I  had  loit  one,  ii.  349 :  "  TluB 
method  of  finding  a  lost  arrow  is  prescribed  by  P.  Oresoenttna 
in  his  treatise  De  Agricaliura,  lib.  x-  cap.  xxviii.,  and  ia  aho  men- 
tioned in  Howel's  LetUrt,  toL  i.  p.  183,  edit  1665, 12mo"  (Dooce). 

shales,  ahells,  the  oater  ooate  of  fruit,  iv.  478. 

shard- borne  hteOt—The,  "  The  beetle  borne  along  the  air  hj  ita 
tkardt  or  acaly  wings  [properly  wing-caMs]"  (Stesvenh),  vii.  36. 
("  The  beetle  is  fnraiahed  with  two  bu^  membranaceons  wings, 
which  are  protected  from  external  injury  by  two  veiy  haid,  hc^ny 
wing-oases,  or,  as  entomologists  term  them,  elytra.  The  old  Eng- 
lish name  was  '  shard.' ....  Tttese  shards  or  wing-cases  are  raised 
and  expanded  when  the  beetle  flies,  and  by  their  concavity  act 
like  two  parachutes  in  supporting  him  in  the  wi.  Hence  the  pro. 
priety  and  correctness  of  Bbakspeare's  description,  *  the  shard-bome 
beetle,'  a  description  embodied  in  a  single  epithet."  Patterson'a 
Letters  on  the  Sat.  Hist,  qf  the  Insects  mentioned  in  SAa£«peare'a 
Plays,  p.  65.) 

sharded  hettle—The,  vii.  677 :  KB  the  preceding  article. 

shards,  and  he  their  beetle — They  are  his,  "i.e.  They  are  the  wiogi 
[properly  wing-^casee]  that  raise  this  heavy  lumpish  insect  &om  On 
ground"  (Steevehs),  vii.  359 ;  see  shanl-bome  heetle. 

Sharda,  fragments  of  broken  pottery,  of  po^  of  tiles,  &c. :  Shard*, 
fiinte,  andpebbles,  vii.  198. 

share — Ha^  a,  vii.  160 :  "  Alluding  to  the  shares,  or  proportioraB, 
into  which  the  receipts  at  a  theatre  were  divided,  and  given  to  tba 
performers,  according  to  their  several  rates  at  interest,  or  rank  in 
the  company"  (Collieb)  :  The  words  which  immediately  ftdlow 
here — A  whole  one,  I  (and  which  Malone  most  improperly  propoaed 
altning  to  "  ^  10A0&  one,  ay")— mean,  "  I  think  myself  entitled  to 
a  whole  one"  (STEEVENa),  or  "  A  whole  one,  say  T'  (Caijjb«)TT). 

shark'd  up,  "  picked  np  without  distinction,  aa  the  ahark-fiah  col- 
leota  his  prey"  (SteeTBnb),  "collected  in  a  banditti-like  manner" 
(Nares's  Gioss.),  "  snapped  np  with  the  eager  voracity  of  a  sha^ 
oacLght  up  from  any  or  all  quarters  for  a  bellyful"  (Cixdecott), 
vii.  106. 

Shaw  ...  .to  Friar  Penker—To  Doctor,  v.  408  :  "  Shaw  [brother  of 
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tlw  Lord  Hxjoe]  utd  Fenkv  [Frorinoul  of  ths  Angiutiiis  Ftiua] 

were  two  popolu  prwchen"  (Malone). 
ahealed,  ahaled,  idielled,  TiL  266. 
shearman,  one  who  ahean  woonen  doth,  t.  172. 
shearB  httaem  v»—Thtrt  went  but  a  pair  of,  "  We  an  both  of  ths 

ume  piMe"  (Johnbom),  i  446  :  this  pioTerbial  ex^eaaoa  is  oom- 

mou  enough. 
sheaT'd  hat,  a,  Btnw  hat,  Tiii.  440. 
sheen,  brightneeB,  aplmdoiir :  horrou'd  iheen,  Tii.  157. 
sheen,  ifaimng,  t^ight ;  tiarlight  sheen,  ii.  275. 

sheep,  foimeily  often  pronoBnced  (aa  it  atill  ii  in  certain  coontiM) 
thtp,  and  even  bo  written :  hence  the  qaibblea, — Tieeafy  to  one, 
thta,  i«  it  thifp'd  already,  And  I  have  play'd  the  sheep  in  loeing  him, 
i  265 ;  Why,  thou  peeviek  »he^,  What  thip  of  Epidamnum  ttayefor 
m«f  U.33;  M&r.  TSaahot  thiupe,ma^Ty.  'Risyt'i.  And  wherefort  not 
tAijwl  ii.  181  (Compare  Dekker'a  Saftronuuftz,  1602;  "A  hood 
■ball  flap  yp  and  downe  heera,  and  this  (AtpikiQ'Cap  shall  be  pat 
off."  Big.  F  3  TBTBo  :  That  in  DiTden'a  time  »h\p  waa  oocamonaUy 
pronoonoed  t\up  appean  from  a  rhjme  in  his  translation  of  Tiigil ; 

"  Wth  wbirlwincls  from  lieueath  she  ton'd  the  (Aip, 
And  bue  ezpos'd  the  bostnn  <A  the  ieep."  Mn.  B.  L  64 ; 

and  that  mch  was  the  caae  eren  at  a  later  period  is  shown  hj  a 
oonplet  in  Nereidet  or  Sea-EclogvM,  1712,  I^  a  poetaster  named 
Diaper,  who  is  sereral  timea  mentioned  in  Swift's  Journal  to 
Sulla; 

"  You'll  find  the  flab,  Qiat  ctaTs  the  labonring  thip, 
Tlio'  mffling  wiada  drive  o'er  the  mAsj  deep."  Eel.  z.  p.  41). 

sheep-biter,  a  cant  term  for  a  thief,  >ii.  355. 

sheep-biting,  thievish,  thief -hke,  L  516. 

Edieer,  pore  ;   Thou  iheeVf  immaealate,  and  eilver  fountain,  iv.  174. 

sheer  ale — Fourteen  pence  on  the  eeore/or,  iii.  110 :  Here,  according 
to  some  expositorB,  theer  ale  is  "  ale  alone,  nothing  bat  ale,"  rathw 
than  "  nnmixed  ale." 

Shent,  the  i^et.  and  past  part,  of  ehend,  to  chide,  to  rate,  to  scold : 
S«  thent  our  neuengen,  vi.  38  ;  /  am  ekentfor  speaking  to  yov,  iii. 
383  ;  Do  you  hear  how  we  are  thent,  yi.  224  ;  Hotn  in  my  loordt  to- 
ever  the  he  thent  ("  reproved  harahlj,  treated  with  rough  longaage," 
Bteetekb  ;  "  hurt,  wonnded,  punished,"  HENDERSON),  vii.  163. 

shent,  treated  roughly,  mined,  andone  :  We  thall  all  he  thent  (where 
some  take  theTit  to  mean  "  chidden,  scolded"),  i.  356. 

BheriS's  pott— Lihe  a,  iii.  338 :  At  the  dowa  of  aheriifB  were  nsnallj 
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set  Dp  ornameiitad  poate,  on  which  royal  uid  dvie  prodBmitioiiB 
wore  fixed, 

sherrls-sack :  see  «acJt,  && 

shift  iU  being, "  change  his  abode"  (Johnson),  tu.  649. 

shine,  biightiieBB,  lustre :  TJum  shois'iltt  a  su>>JKCg  thine,  tuL  14  > 

tt<y  iorrow'd  all  their  thine,  Tiii.  255 ;  obaeuret  her  eilver  shine, 

viii.  263. 
shipman's  card — 7%e :  see  card — Tht  ihipToait't. 

ship-tire,— 2^e,  A  sort  of  head-dresH,  psihais  adomod  with  lib- 

bona  BH  a  ship  ie  with  BtreatUBra ;  or  perhaps  a  hsad-dreB  formed 
to  resemble  a  ship,  i.  382. 

Bbive—Eats  >'  <<  0/a  cut  loaf  to  tteal  a,  vi.  299  :  sAiee,  Le.alioe: 

Bay  gives  "  'Tia  safe  taking  a  shive  of  a  cat  loaf."  Proverht,  p.  48, 

©d.  1768. 
shock,  "  to  meet  force  with  force"  (Todd's  Johnion't  Diet.),  And  we 

thall  shock  them,  ir.  76. 
shoe— TAi«  left,  i.  279 ;  "  Shoes,  in  Shakespeare's  tune,  appear  to 

have  been  adapted  to  the  right  and  left  foot,  a  fashion  rerired  in 

oor  time.    Bo,  in  King  John,  act  ir.  sc.  2  ; 

'  Standing  on  slippers,  which  his  nimble  haste 
Had  falselj  thrust  npon  oontrtij  feet' "  (MalONE). 

shOg,  to  jog,  IT.  43S,  444. 

ShOOn,  shoes,  T.  174;  vii.  ISO. 

shore,  to  set  on  shore :  if  he  think  it  fit  to  thtire  them  again,  iiL  489. 

short,  to  come  short  of:  /  shall  short  my  word  By  lengthening  my 

return,  vii.  656. 
shot — A  little,  lean,  old,  chapped  bald,  iv.  361 :  "Shot  is  used  for 

shooter,  one  who  is  to  fight  by  shooting"  (Johnson). 

Bhot-itee  at  London,  Ac— Though  I  could  seape,  ir.  292  :  "A  play 
npon  sltot,  aa  it  means  the  part  of  a  Teckoning,  and  a  missiTe 
weapon  discharged  from  artiUeiy"  (Johnson). 

Bhotten  herring,  a  herring  that  has  cast  its  apawn,  it.  236. 

Shong^hs,  a  shaggy  kind  of  d<^;8,  vii.  34. 

shoulder'd,  poshed  with  Tiolenoe,T. 413:  see  note  65,  t.  467. 

shonlder-shotten,  sprained,  dislocated  in  the  shoolder,  iii.  144. 

ShOVe-gTOat  ghUlifi^,  a  shilling  used  at  the  game  of  ehove-grvat, 
which  appears  to  haTe  ditEered  little,  if  at  all,  from  that  of  shorei- 
board  (see  Edward  shovel-hoard*),  ir.  346  (According  to  Donoe, 
^'shovel-board  seems  to  haTe  been  only  a  variation  of  tkove-groat 
on  a  larger  scale"). 
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show — The  harmUtt,  "The  hunlaBa  painted  figure"  (Malohb), 

Tiii.  330. 
CdireW,  to  hetkrew,  quod  vide :  threw  my  heart,  iii.  428 ;  threvi  me, 

viL6M. 
Shrieve,  a  sheriff,  iv.  379 ;  Ote  thrieve'»fool  (eee/ool—The  ihrieve't), 

iiLSee. 
shrift,  confewon,  and,  sometiiDes,  abwloUon  (see  tAWoe),  i.  499 ;. 

T.  278,  405 ;  vi  392,  417,  422,  426,  453  ;  viL  417. 
BhriU-gOre'd,  BhrUl-thioatad,  ahrill-Toiced,  viL  323. 
BhriTC,  to  confeas  as  a  priest  does  a  penitent  ("  To  ehrive,  Gmfi- 

tenlan  abtolvere."  Oolee's  Lat.  and  Engl.  DicL),  iL  21, 353 ;  thrki'd, 

Ti  422  ;  ikrieet,  v.  13. 
shrlTer,  a  confessor  (see  ihrive),  v.  27a 
shriTlng-time  (see  shrive),  -ni.  201. 
Bhriving-work  (see  thrive),  T.  401. 
shrow,  a  shrew,  iii.  175, 179. 
sbrowd,  ahelter,  protection :  And  put  j/ourtelf  under  his  »hrotBd,yiL 

658. 
shut  up,  "  inunured"  (DooCE),  "  enoloeod"  (Bohwell)  :  shut  up  In 

meaiareletg  eonletit,  vii.  21  (Here  >hut  up  is  ^ossed  bj  SteeveiiB  and 

Ualone  "  condnded," — wrongly,  I  apprehend,  though  the  words 

hare  frequently  that  meaning,  as  in  the  lost  sentence  of  "  Tho 

Allegorie  of  the  Poem"  prefixed  to  Fairfax's  translation  of  Taeso's 

Genttahmme,  "  the  Poem  is  ihut  vp  ia  the  praiers  of  Godfrey"). 
shuttle — L\fe  it  a,i.  409  :  "  Uj  days  are  swifter  than  a  weaver's 

shnttle,  and  are  spent  withoat  hope."  Job  viL  6. 
Silj,  altin,  related  to,  viii.  130. 

side — Hardly  thall  I  carry  out  my ;  see  carry  out  my  tidt,  Ac. 
side  tUevee,  long  deeTes,  ii.  114 :  see  note  4j,  ii.  152  ("  Her  gormrat 

ride,"  &a.  Fairfax's  translation  of  Tssso's  Geruialanme,  B.  ix.  St.  8). 
fliOg^,  a  seat  (Fr.  giege)  :  the  very  eiege  ofjuiliee,  i.  496. 

("  Who  thoB  iiota  ioftie  liegt  [the  origdnal  has  teggio\  his  pleaame  told." 
f  airfai'g  trsnsUtiaii  of  ttaaa'a  Oenualerame,  B.  i.  st.  3G.) 

SiSgrfi)  place,  rank :  Qf  the  wuporthiett  tUge,  viL  189  ;  men  of  royal 

tiege,  vii.  361. 
siege,  a  stool  (in  the  dirtiest  sense  of  the  word) :  the  eiege  qf  Hut 

moon-calf,  I  205. 
Sienna's  brother,  viL  705 :  "  i.  e.  (as  I  anppose  Shakespeare  to  have 

meant)  brother  to  the  Prince  of  Sienna :  bni,  nnlnckily,  Sienna 

was  a  republic.  See  W.  Thomas's  Hietorye  ofltalye,  4to,  bl.  L  l&61r 

p.  7  b"  (Stbbvenb). 
sieve — Unre^eetive:  see  second  tmrupMlttie. 
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sigh,  ThathttrU  hyttmng—A  tpei^ihrift,-<m.  190;  tighaqf  lovt,thai 
eogt  Aefrtth  blood  door,  ii.  294;  Hood-contvmmg  tight,  y.  164; 
bhod-drinliing  tight,  ibid. ;  hlood-taeking  tight,  t.  296  :  "  All  allud- 
ing to  the  andent  ani^ioBitioii,  that  ereiy  ugh  vas  indoiged  at 
the  expense  of  a  drop  of  Mood"  (Steetems). 

sightless,  nusightly :  tighlUtt  thatu,  ir.  30. 

sightless,  iiiTisible :  your  tightUt*  tvhttima*,  vii.  15  ;  the  tigilUti 
cowiert  of  the  air  ("windH,  sir  in  motion,"  JOHRSON),  rii.  18, 

sights  qf  iteel,  "  the  perforated  part  of  their  helmete,  through  whidi 
thej  oonid  see  to  direct  their  aim.  Vititra,  Fr."  (Bteevehs),  it. 
366. 

sign,  to  show,  to  denote,  to  mark :  Fou  tign  your  place  and  calUng, 
V.  621 ;  Quoted,  arid  tign'd,  to  do  a  deed  of  thame,  iv.  56  ;  Sign'd  in 
ihy  tpoil,  vi.  652. 

significant,  affectedly  used  bj  Anuado  in  the  WDse  of  "letter," 
ii.  186 ;  Etgnijicante,  quoted  in  Todd'a  Johuoiit  Diet,  under  the 
head  of  "  that  which  ezpraaaea  aomething  beyond  the  ezterual 
mark,"  t.  30. 

signs  o/toor— T/ie,  The  enngns  of  war,  iv.  443. 

signs  v>ai—It,  "It  ii  a  good  ngn,  it  bodes  well"  (SrsETEtia),  vii. 
666. 

silenced  in'lft  that,  "  Wrapped  in  silent  wonder  at  the  deeds  per- 
framed  hj  Uacheth,  Sen."  (Ualone),  vii.  10. 

silent  of  the  night— The,  The  silenoe  of,  &c.  t.  125. 

silly,  harmless,  inoffensire :  tilly  toofom  (hece  "  a  term  of  affection, 
not  of  reproach.  It  denotes  that  whidi  appealed  to  the  stronger 
sex  for  protection  in  its  innocence  and  umpUcitj."  Hunter's  Nao 
Illuit.  of  Siakapeare,  vol.  i.  p.  106),  i.  306  ;  ^%  theep,  t.  266. 

silly,  plain,  simpla  :  it  «  tilly  tooth  (trath),  lii,  352 ;  a  fourth  man, 
ina,«%SaM(,  vii.  714. 

silly-cheat— TAt,  ill  463 :  "  One  of  the  technical  terms  belonging 
to  the  ait  of  con^-catching  or  thieven/.  I  think  it  meana  picking 
pockett"  (Stebvenb). 

simplicity,  follj :  The  thape  of  Love't  Tyburn  that  hang*  up  dm- 
plieity,  ii  198 ;  profound  timpUcity,  ii.  212 ;  To  prove,  by  wit,  worth 
in  timplieify,  ii.  213 ;  And  timple  truth  mitcalfd  timplicity,  TiiL 
382. 

Simular,  a  simulator,  vii.  296. 

simular,  counterfeited :  teith  timular  procf,  TiL  727. 

Slnel'S  death—By,  yiL  10 :  This  name  of  Slacbeth's  father  is  from 
Holinshed,  who  followed  Bellenden's  version  of  H.  Boethins. 
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■Inew,  to  knit  togotber  m  b;  noeire,  to  nnite :  So  thalt  Ihoa  theta 
both  Ihete  landM  together,  v.  271. 

■inew — A  rated:  me  rated  tittew~A. 

single,  weak,  feeble :  a  tingh  thing,  i.  190 ;  your  teil  tingle,  ir.  325 ; 
mg  tingle  itale  of  man,  vii.  12. 

aing'le,  ninpl^  void  of  guile :  /  ipeak  it  leith  a  tingle  heart,  v.  663. 

■ingle-Boled  jul,  a  poor,  feeble,  lillj  jest  (witb  «  quibble  on 
toled),  vi.  419  ("  Bu  relief.  OentUhsme  de  bu  relief.  A  Ihrtd- 
bare,  or  tingle-soled  Gentleman,  a  GenlUman  of  Imo  degree."  Cot- 
gnve's  Fr.  oTid  Bngt  Diet.,  aub  "  BelieT). 

■Ingiularities,  cniionties,  nrities,  iii  602. 

slnk-a-pace,  a  eormption  of  einque-paee  (qnod  vide),  iii.  333. 

BiXtB—The  deadly  teeen :  see  eeoen,  &a. 

sins  do  bear  tJieir  privilege  on  earth — Some,  "  Tbere  are  sins  that, 
whatever  be  determined  of  them  above,  are  not  mncb  cenAoied 
on  earth"  (Jobnsok),  iv.  12. 

sir,  a  gentleman :  the  worthiest  tir,  vii.  655 ;  a  tir  to  rare,  ibid. 

sir,  a  gallant,  a  courtier :  which  now  again  ifou  are  most  apt  to  play 
the  rir  in,  vii.  399. 

sir  :  "  A  title  former);  applied  to  priests  and  cnrates  in  general ;  for 
this  reason :  dominui,  the  academical  title  of  a  bachelor  of  arts, 
was  uanally  rendered  bj  tir  in  English  at  the  UniverHitieB  ;  so  that 
a  bachelor,  who  in  the  books  stood  Dominue  Brown,  was  in  con- 
versation called  Sir  Brown.  This  was  in  nse  in  some  colleges  even 
in  my  memory.  Therefore,  as  most  clerical  penons  bad  taken  that 
first  degree,  it  became  osnal  to  style  them  sir  [thongh  they  bad 
not  received  a  degree  tram  the  Universitiea]."  Nares'a  Glost. :  Sir 
Eu^h,  i.  345,  350,  358  (twice),  364,  &c. ;  Sir  Oliver  MarUxt,  iiL  47, 
48 ;  Sir  Oliver,  iii.  66 ;  Sir  Topat,  iii.  380  (six  times),  381  (seven 
times),  &c  ;  Sir  John  Hume,  v.  118  ;  Sir  John,  v.  401 ;  Sir  Chris- 
topher Urswicl!,  V.  439. 

BIt,  used  by  a  speaker  in  soliloquy :  Note,  tir,  the  sounds  that  tell 
tehaf  hour  it  is,  iv.  178;  see  note  iji,  iv.  201 :  to  the  passages 
there  cited  I  have  to  add  one  from  Sir  Walter  Scott,  who  makes 
Jeanie  Deans,  whUe  BoHloqniiing,  nse  the  address  sirs  ;  and  donbt- 
leas  those  Scotchmen  who  read  the  passage  see  no  impropriety 
in  it ;  " '  Dear  tire,'  she  said  to  hebself,  '  I  wonder  how  my  cou- 
sin's silk  manty,  and  her  gowd  watch,'"  &c.  The  Heart  of  Mid- 
Lothian,  voL  iii.  p.  283,  ed.  1816. 

6ire,  to  beget,  to  produce :  hast  things  tire  base,  vii.  695. 

sirrah,  nsed  not  as  a  word  of  disrespect,  bnt  as  a  familiar  address : 
Ah,  tirrah,  a  body  would  think,  Ac.  iii.  66 ;  mrrali,  I  have  eatee  of 
frueirBin,  iv.  214 ;  Ah,gbraht  vi322;  Ah,iirrah,thit  unlook'd-for 
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sport  eomei  w*ll,  vi  405 ;  Ah,  tirrah,  bg  my  fay,  it  loaxet  late,  tL 
407 ;  StTToh,  sow  father't  dead,  vii.  51  (M&lone  hAving  obserred, 
uid  riglitly,  that  "  in  our  antbor'a  time  tirrah  was  not  aboagt  a 
watd  of  diareapeot,"  Bteereiu  and  Doaoe  ohooee  to  ondarBtand  him 
as  haTiag  aaid  that  "  it  was  never  a  woid  of  dianopect"). 

sirrah,  used  aa  an  address  to  a  woman :  «frraA  /rcu,  go,  vii.  594 
(Swift,  in  his  Journal  to  Stella,  over  and  otst  again  appliea  "sr- 
nh"  to  Stella  and  "  edtraha"  to  Stella  and  Un.  Dingley ;  sea,  for 
instances,  hie  Works,  vol.  ii.  pp.  24,  26,  33,  36,  65,  74,  84,  90,  102, 
SooH'a  seo.  ed.). 

sir-reTSrencO,  a  corruption  of  taee-reeerence  (talvd  reverenHS), 
an  old  formula  of  apology  for  introdndng  an;  too  free  or  indeli- 
cate exprewdoa :  withxmt  he  toy  "  tir-reverenee,"!.  28 :  bat  in  Someo 
attd  Juliet,  according  to  the  eldest  reading  (followed  in  the  pre- 
sent edition)  the  word  is  need  nearly  in  the  sense  which  it  stiD 
retaiiu  among  the  vulgar, — draw  thee  from  the  mire  Of  thit  air- 
reverence  love,  vi  402. 

bItb,  used  as  an  address  to  women :  Qood  tire,  lake  heart,  viL  583  : 
see  note  194,  vii.  624. 

sister,  to  resemble  closely :  her  art  eittert  the  natural  ronee,  viiL  61, 

sister,  to  be  near  to  :  a  tUleriitg  vale,  viiL  439. 

fAX,  t»  gold— Be  dote :  see  gold— He  doee,  &e. 

sit  you  out,  ii  166 :  see  note  7,  iL  238. 

^th,  since,  i.  369,  463 ;  iii.  281 ;  v.  238,246,  254  ;  vi.  17, 87, 290, 292, 
333 ;  vii.  179, 186,  2M,  290,  427 ;  viii.  264,  278. 

Sithenoe,  since,  iii  119,  218;  vL  181. 

sittings,  a  sitting  of  tiie  king  and  council,  an  andience,  iii  482. 

sizes,  allowances  (an  academic  term  ugni^dng  "certain  pottioas  of 
bread,  beer,"  &c.)  :  to  tcant  my  tiscee,  vii.  288. 

Skains-mates,  vi.  422 :  On  this  telm,  i^tiich  has  given  rise  to  mnch 
dispute,  Mr.  Staunton  has  the  following  note ;  "  The  word  ekain, 
I  am  told  by  a  Eenlisb  man,  was  formerly  a  familiar  term  in 
parts  of  Kent  to  eKpteM  vrhat  we  now  call  a  ecape-graee  or  ne'er- 
do-tcell;  just  the  sort  of  person  the  worthy  old  Nurse  would  enter- 
tain a  horror  of  bung  considered  a  companion  to.  Even  at  thia 
day,  my  informant  says,  ekain  is  often  heard  in  the  Isle  of  Thanet, 
and  about  the  adjacent  coast,  in  the  senae  of  a  reckUu,  dare-deeil 
sort  of  fellow." 

skill,  reason  :  I  tliink  you  have  A»  Utile  tkill  to  fear,  &c  iii.  470 
(That  here  Warburton  was  right  in  explaining  tkill  to  mean 
"  reason"  is  certain,  though  Sfalone  and  Mason  Uionght  other- 
wise :  compare  "  For  in  that  deeert  is  fulle  giet  defaute  of  watre : 
and  often  time  it  fallethe,  that  where  men  ^nden  watre  at  o  tyma 
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in  a  pUwe,  it  fkylettie  another  tyme.    And  foi  that  tkylle,  thri 
nuke  notia  hatntadonna  there."  The  Voiage  and  TramdU  of  Sir 
John  MaiadtviU,  &o.  p.  7B,  ed  1726  : 
"  Henee  Euglamds  beirsB  appai^nt  bane  ol  Wales  Inn  prinoaB,  till 
Ota  qneane  deoeaat  oonoeold  Iier  heire,  I  wot  not  for  what  iJcill." 

Wamer'B  Contimuoiet  of  Albioru  England,  1606,  p.  416). 

«VI11ii  ttot—Tt,  It  matters  not,  it  makes  no  difference :  It  tkills  not 
much,  iiL  146,  393 ;  It  tkillt  not  greatly,  v.  149. 

skill  ker  :  bm  mider-»kinker. 

sMpper,  a  jonngrter,  iii.  137. 

Bklrr,  to  move  rapidly,  to  scour,  iv.  488  ;  vii.  G6. 

SkOgan'S  head — I  tmo  kim  break,  iv.  355 :  It  appears  that  there 
were  two  Skt^ans  of  considerahle  celebrity ;  Henry  Bkc^an,  a 
poet,  who  Uved  in  the  reign  of  King  Henry  the  Foarth,  and  John 
Sfcogan,  a  faoetiona  penonoge,  educated  at  Oriel  Coll^fe,  Oxford, 
who  lived  at  a  later  period  in  the'fifteenth  centnry ;  and  that, 
in  spite  of  the  anachioniim,  Shakespeare  here  allndee  to  John 
Skogan :  "  Hofinabed,  speaking  of  the  great  men  of  Edward  the 
PoDTth'B  time,  mentions  '  Scogan,  a  learned  gentleman,  and  student 
for  a  time  in  Oxford,  of  a  pleaaaanta  witte,  and  hent  to  mery 
deniaea,  in  reapeot  whereof  he  was  called  into  the  conrte,  where, 
gining  himaelfe  to  his  natorall  inclination  of  mirthe  and  pleasannt 
pastime,  he  plaied  many  sporting  parts,  althonghe  not  in  andie 
Tndnill  manor  as  hath  bene  of  hym  reported' "  (Ritson)  :  "  The 
geystea  of  skoggon,  gathered  together  in  this  Tolame,"  were  en- 
tered in  the  Stationers'  Booka  by  Thomas  OolweU  in  1565-6  (see 
ExfracltfTom  thsRegiitert  of  Ae  Stationer*'  Cmnpaay,  &e.  edited  by 
Hr.  Collier  for  the  Shakespeare  Soc,  toL  i.  p.  120)  ;  and  no  donbt 
the  said  Colwell  pnt  forth  an  edition  of  them,— perhaps,  however, 
only  a  reprint  of  an  impression  by  Wyer,  whom  he  succeeded  aa 
printer  and  bookseller  (see  JSi.  W.  C.  Haditt's  Introduction  to 
Saiggmi'  Jt»ti,  1866) :  but  the  earliest  edition  now  known  to 
exist  ta  dated  1626,  with  the  following  title— TA«  First  and  But 
Part  ofScoggint  Jettt.  Full  of  Wil^  itirth  and  Pleaeant  Shi/It, 
dene  by  him  in  France  and  other  placet ;  being  a  Preservative  againtt 
Melancholy.  Gathered  by  Andrew  Board,  Doctor  of  Phytieke.  Lon- 
don, Printed  for  Francit  WHliame,  12°  b.  L  :  if  we  are  to  believe 
Anthony  Wood,  who  is  not  always  to  be  trusted,  these  Jests  have 
been  "  unjoatly  fathered  on  Dr.  Boide." 

fllft]},  dabby,  glutinous,  viL  46. 

slack,  to  be  remiss  in,  to  neglect :  what  a  beatt  am  I  to  ilaek  it !  i. 
389 ;  If  thai  they  ehane'd  to  ilack  yon,  vii.  290. 

Jllsok  hit  hatte — And  I  am  nothing  tloio  to,  tL  449 :  see  note  toa,  vL 
494. 
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slanderoilB,  "  the  objeet  at  ilander,  here  lued  tat  obh^ttf"  (Wal- 
ker), bue,  igDominiona :  tlanderout  dtalh't-wttm,  viiL  315. 

slave  ofnatare,  y.  369 :  aee  note  15,  v.  458. 

a\8.ve  wiikoul  a  lawck—Aimoering  A,"  Ajuswerwg  Qi*.t  t^maim  imid 
alaee,"  Ac.  (Mason),  Tii.  697. 

alaTBH  your  ortfinonce—ZTutf,  "  Who,  instead  of  p&jring  the  daferenoe 
and  snbmiBaion  da*  to  7001  ordinasoe,  ixeKU  it  u  his  bI&ts,"  &e. 
(Heath),  vii.  314. 

sleave  and  tleave-gilk,  soft  fioea  ailk,  naed  for  weanng  ("  GQeane 
(dike.  Caption,  soyt  fiotch^"  Cotgrave's  Fr.  and  Engl.  Diet') :  the 
raneU'd  tUave  of  care,  viL  23  j  thein  qf  tleavt-mUc,yL  61. 

sledded  Polackg,  Tii.  105 ;  see  note  1,  Tii.  213. 

Bleeping  upon  benekea :  see  henehet,  &o. 

sleeve,  worn  as  a  favour :  Wear  tkii  lUeve,  yi.  69  ;  haep  this  slaeee, 
tL  86  ;  Yoa  look  upon  t?utt  tleeoe,  ibid. ;  That  »leeve  i*  mine,  Ti.  88 ; 
Jote  my  arm,  or  ut'n  rrty  ileeve,  tL  92  ;  yoang  hnme^i  (leers  of  Troff 
there  in  kU  helm,  vi.  93. 

sleeve-hand,  a  cuff,  a  wriat-band,  iii  472  (Has  been  impn^ierij 
altered  to  eleeve-  band :  bnt  compare  Cotgnve'a  Fr,  and  EngL  Diet. 
"  Poignet  de  la  chemise.  TAe  wriet'btaid,  or  gathering  at  (Ae  eUeite- 
hand,  nf  a  thirl"). 

sleeveless  4rrand,  vi.  93 ;  In  thi«  ezpreauon,  which  is  scaroely  jet 
obsolete,  tUeveUu  means,  of  conrae,  "  oseleas,  nnprofitable," — & 
meani:^  (of  nncertain  origin)  which  the  word  had  long  autcnor 
to  Shakaspeare'H  time,  and  before  it  was  more  partianlarly  naed  aa 
an  epithet  to  "  errand."  ("  Meant  to  shake  him  off  with  a  tl^tne- 
lette  answere."  Greene's  Carde  ofFaneU,  «g.  a  3,  ed.  1608.) 

Sleided  sUk,  "  untwisted  silk,  prepared  to  be  need  in  the  weaver's 
§leg  or  stny"  (Percy),  viii.  45,  440 :  in  the  latter  passage  referred 
to  is  an  allnsion  to  the  practice  of  putting  raw  nlk  round  letteis 
and  sealing  on  the  ends  of  the  nlk. 

sleight,  an  artifice  ("A  sleight,  Dolia,  atluOa."  Colea'a  LaL  and 
Engl.  Diet.),  v.  293 ;  sleights,  vii.  43. 

'slight,  iii.  355,  361 :  This  is  generally  explained  to  be  a  contnc- 
tion  of  hj  tliig  light ;  but  is  it  not  raUier  for  by  hie  (God's)  light  f 

slighted  Ttie  into  tilt  river,  pitched  me,  threw  me  hastily  and  care- 
lessly, Ac  i.  300. 

slighted  of— Were,  Were  treated  with  diiregard,  Ti.  667  :  see  note 
85,  Ti-  704. 

slip,  a  piece  of  false  money,  lynoi^mous  with  counterfeit;  and  benoe 
the  words  are  frequently  played  upon  by  onr  early  writ«n :  What 
eovnterfeit  did  I  give  you  f  Mer.  The  elip,  rir,  tht  tlip ;  ca»  yo»  not 
coHceivt  f  Ti.  419 :  in  the  following  passage,  too,  *lip»  seems  to  be 
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ued  with  a  qnibble ;  /or  /«ar  of  tU^  Stt  thy  aeal-mamtal  on  my 
vox-red  li^t,  yiii.  256  ;  and  ne  aooond  emiiifa^in't 

Blipt  the  nooM  b;  which  gmjbaandt  were  held  before  the;  were 
aDowed  to  start  for  the  game  i  7  tee  you  »tand  like  grtyhounde  in 
Ike  tt^i,  iv.  460. 

Blip,  or  let  $lip  (a  sporting  term),  to  loow  the  honndB  from  Uis  iltp; 
•ee  the  preceding  article ;  Before  the  game'i  a-foot,  thou  itill  Utt'tt 
eiip,  IT.  222 ;  let  elip  the  doge  of  war,  yL  645  ;  Xueeneio  alipp'd  me 
lite  hit  greyhound,  iii,  17S. 

Bllver,  a  slip,  a  slice,  a  portion  mt  or  broken  off  ("  A  ilire,  SUtot, 
ttgmea."  Golee's  Lat.  and  Engl.  Diet.},  a  small  branch,  vii.  191. 

Bliver,  to  cleaTe,  to  ai^t,  to  oat  oil,  to  slice  off,  to  t«du  off  ("  To  dire, 

Slirer,  Findo."  Colea's  LtU.  and  EngL  Diet),  m.  315 ;  Sliver'd, 

Tii.46. 
slobbery,  sloppy,  w^,  floodf,  ir.  466. 
slop,  lotge  loose  trousen  or  breeches,  ii.  198 ;  vi.  419 ;  tlopi,  uL  107 ; 

iT.  321. 
slong'h.,  the  oast-oS  skin  of  a  snake :  catt  thy  humble  ilougk,  m. 

S58,  349 ;  With  catted  tlmigh  and  f reek  legerity,  iv.  170 ;  the  make 

....  With  ihining  checker'd  Mlough  (used  simply  here  for  "  aldn"), 

T.  148. 
slow'd,  made  slow,  retarded,  tI.  449. 

slubber,  to  do  careleasly  or  imperfectly:  Slubber  not  bu»ine*t,tt.31S. 
slubber,  to  obacnre,  to  aoil :  iotluhitrthtglouofyoiiriKwfoTtmet, 

TiL390. 
sluttish  tpoili  of  opportunity,  "  cormpt  wenchea,  of  whose  ohaatity 

erery  opportunity  may  make  a  prej"  (Johnsok),  vi.  73. 
Smatcb,  a  emack,  a  taste,  a  tinctnre,  vi.  686. 

smile,  Which  ne'er  came  from  the  lungt—With  a  kind  of,  "With  a 
■mile  not  indicating  pleasure,  but  contempt"  (Johnson),  vi.  138. 

Smilets,  the  diminntive  of  tmilei,  vii.  318. 

Smircb,  to  smut,  to  soil,  to  obsonra,  iiL  19  ;  tmirched,  iL  112, 121 ; 
It.  465. 

smites,  blows :  there  ihaU  he  tmilea,  iT.  434 :  see  note  19,  iv.  513. 

Smithfleld— ir«7Z  buy  me  a  horse  tn,  iv.  321 :  see  Pauri,  &c 

SmOOtb,  "in  ancient  langnsge,  is  to  ttroke,  to  carest,  to  fondle" 
(SteeVesb),  to  flatter :  smooth,  deceive,  and  cog,  t.  364 ;  For  I  can 
ttnooth,  yi.  337  ;  smooth  and  ^edk  him  fair,  tI.  346  ;  what  tongue 
thall  tmooth  thy  name,  Ti  435 ;    tnwoth  every  passion,  vii.  280 ; 
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Stem'd  not  to  tiriie,  hit  tmooth  ("  To  unoolh  in  tUi  place  mtum  to 
ibvke,"  Holt  White),  tuL  13  ;  That  naooth'U  it  to  with  kii^  aid 

commoatoaU  t  y.  126  ;  onoofAuijr  wordi,  v.  113, 360 ;  nnoofAMfr  Mfei, 

Tiii.312. 
Biung*,  ueat,  Bpnice,  trim,  ii.  378  ;  ir.  249  ;  viL  327. 
Smulklll,  TiL  302 :  A  fiend  ;  whoM  name  our  poet  seema  to  hftve 

derired  &om  Haianet'e  Deelaratitm  of  effregiottt  Papifh  Impo*tvre», 

1603,— where  it  is  epelt  Smolktn,  pp.  47, 181. 
Bmutcll'd,  blackened  with  soot,  iii.  424. 
BHIAo — A  lamt,  A  poor  eontemptiUe  fellow,  a  wretch  :  hoe  hath 

made  Ihee  a  teane  make,  iii.  62. 
■nare — The  Korbrs  great,  "  i.e.  the  war"  (Bteetsns),  -riL  671. 
mfttcbdfl,  ehnffling,  qoibbling  anawecH :   Come,  eir,  leatie  me  ywr 

matchtt,  i.  493. 
SniitcllSB,  fragmenta,  aorqia  :  tnatehte  of  old  Ainet,  vii.  191. 
BU&tclieS  m  Am  voice.  And  hirtl  of  ^taking — The,  "An  abrnpt  and 

tnmnltnoTu  atteranoe"  (JonHBON),  vii.  698. 
BI16ftk-OUp,  one  who  Knealn  from  his  cap,  baUn  his  cup,  iv.  360 

(Ur.  CoUier  anerte  Qiat  this  explanation  ia  wrong ;  and  he  would 

&st6n  on  the  term  a  meaning  which  it  never  bore). 
Sneak's  noUe :  see  notee—Sneak't. 
sneap,  a  ohei^  a  rebnke,  a  anobbing,  iv.  332. 
Sneap,  to  check,  to  nip :  give  the  tneapid  birdi  mare  eatue  to  ting, 

viii.  296;  on  envuMt-tntapittg  froit,  ii  165;  No  tneapvng  mndt, 

iii.  420. 
eniok-Up,  an  exclamation  of  contempt,  eqnivaleDt  to  "Ch>  and 

hang  Tonnelf  I"  iii.  348. 
snipe,  a  wSij  fellow,  vii.  394. 
Snuf^  an  object  of  contempt :  to  he  the  muff  of  younger  ipirile,  i3. 

214. 
snuff— To  take  in,  To  be  angry,  to  take  offence  (naed  with  a  qnibhle 

in  the  following  pasngea)  :  You'll  mar  the  light  hy  taking  U  in 

mmff,  ii.  211 ;  Took  it  in  tnuff,  iv.  216 ;  it  ii  alreadg  m  muff,  ii. 

318. 
Snnffll,  angaia,  oflence-takingB :  tn^ffi  andpackingi  of  tia  didett,  Til 

293. 
ao-ho  I  the  ay  of  qwrtamen  when  the  hare  is  found  in  her  aeat,  tL 

421. 
soiled  horie,  vii  S26  :  "  la  a  term  naed  for  a  hotse  that  haa  been  fed 

with  hay  and  com  in  the  atable  during  the  winter,  and  i>  tmned 

ont  in  the  qving  to  take  the  fint  floah  cd  graas,  or  has  it  out  and 
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curied  ia  to  him.    This  at  odm  deanses  tb«  atunwl,  uid  Slbs  bin 
with  blood"  (Stibteiw). 

SOilure,  •tain,  deBlemeat,  vi.  63. 

BOlaoo,  to  reader  mirthful,  to  amoae :  We  viiit  with  tome  ttraagr. 
patHme  totace  then,  iL  207. 

solace,  to  he  mirthful,  to  tak«  pleanire :  Thig  tiekly  katd  might 
tolace  ai  before,  t.  389 ;  Bat  one  thing  to  r^oiee  and  tolaee  in,  vi. 
458 ;  Klace  F  the  dungeon  by  a  muf,  rii  653. 

solely,  alone  :  Leave  me  tolely,  iii.  443. 

BOlioit  Henry  with  htr  utmdrous  proite,  t.  74 ;  How  he  lolicitt  heaven, 
Himie^beel  knowt,  viL  57 ;  So  tell  him,  with  Ih'  oceiarenit,  more  or 
lew,  Which  have  tolieited—,  vii.  210 :  "  SoUcil,  lik«  many  other 
words  derived  fix>m  the  Latin,— aa  religion  for  morihip  or  tervice, 
Ac., — had  not  yet  loct  ita  atrict  Latin  meaning."  Walker's  Orit. 
Exam.  Ac.  voL  iii.  p.  274  ;  where  the  ectitoc  of  that  work  adds  the 
following  note  ;  "  The  original  aiguification  of  the  Latin  word 
-eeenu  to  have  been  to  move,  and  the  varions  meanings  attached 
to  it  bj  lexicc^raphen  are  bnt  modifications  of  tUs  primary  one. 
In  the  langnage  of  ^lakeepe&rs,  'EAmxA.iolicited,  or  moved,  heaTen 
hj  means  known  to  himself  [vii  57]  ;  Suffolk  proposed  to  toUcit, 
or  move,  Henry  hj  apeaking  of  tiie  wonderfol  endowmente  of 
Uatgsret  [t.  74]  ;  and  Hamlet,  thongh  his  speech  was  cnt  short 
by  death,  seema  to  have  been  thinkiiig  of  the  erents  that  had 
tolieited,  or  moved,  him  to  recommend  Fortinbraa  aa  sneceasor  to 
tlie  throne  [vii  210]  :"  The  meaning  of  tolieited,  aa  need  by  the 
dying  Hamlet,  ia  uncertain, 
flollclting^,  Bolicitation, "  indtement"  (Johnson)  :  Thii  tupernatural 


JBOllcitln^,  Bolidtations,— oonrtehip :  hath  hie  tolicitingt ....  All 
given  to  mine  ear,  TiL  135. 

solicits,  solioitations, — courtship,  vii.  6GI. 

SOlidarea,  -n.  632 :  ■■  I  believe  this  coin  is  &om  the  mint  of  the 
poet"  (SxEETZNa)  :  Is  it  worth  while  to  mention  that  Florio,  in 
his  Ital.  and  Engl.  Diet,  has  "  Soldo,  a  coine  caUed  a  lovld  or 
»hHUng"J 

solve,  solntion,  viiL  383.  (I  find  that  here  the  Cambridge  editors 
print  toil,  because  "  as  the  verb  '  to  soil'  is  not  nuoommon  in  old 
English,  meaning  '  to  solve,'  ao  the  subatantive  '  soil'  may  be  nsed 
in  the  sense  of  '  solntion :' "  but  surely  the  reading  of  the  quarto 
"solye"  is  more  likely  to  be  a  misprint  for  '^  mlve"  than  for 
"  aoyle,"  which  ia  snbstitnted  in  ed.  1610.) 

.sometime,  sometimes ;  tometime  he  attgeri  me,  iv.  250 ;  Sometime 
ne  lalkt  as  if,  Ac  v.  162  ;  Sometime  ehe  gaUop»,  vi.  403 ;  tomeHme 
comei  she,  ibid. ;  Sometime  ilie  drivelh,  ibid. ;  Which  eomeUnu  hath 
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All  hour,  Ti  637 ;  lomitima  u  our  trouble,  vii.  17 ;  though  he  took 
vp  my  leg*  gomttime,  tu.  26 ;  $ometimt  Accounted  dtrngeroutfoUy, 
vii.  53  ;  somtlimt  a  divided  righ,  TUi.  138 ;  SoToetiine  he  Kvdtfar  off, 
yiii.  249  ;  Sometime  her  grief  it  dumb  . .  ,  Sometime  'tt»  mcuf ,  viii.  318  ; 
tometime  "  Tarquin"  teat  pronounced  plaiti,  -riiL  338. 

BOmstime,  formerly,  in  other  times :  At  I  umw  aomeftTne  ifilon,  i. 
228  ;  Sometime  a  keeper  here  in  Windaorforeet,  i.  402  ;  Good  fome- 
Ume  queen,  iv.  167  ;  Jove  tometime  teeul  diiguit'd,  t.  166. 

B01IL6tllI16B,  foimeily,  in  oUiw  timM :  tometiiaet  Jrom  her  eye*  I 
did  receive,  &c.  il  349  ;  my  tomettmet  mtuter'e  face,  iv.  179  ;  Some- 
time$  our  brother't  v^e,  t.  623 ;  In  which  the  la^jetty  of  burud  Dot- 
mark  Did  tometimet  march  t  viL  104. 

song  of  good  life,  a  moiml  song,  iiL  346. 

SOnnetlat,  &  numeteaf,  ii.  175  :  tM  note  15,  u.  239. 

BOnHea—By  God"! :  Bee  Go<fs  tontit»~By. 

BOOH  at,  about :  Soon  at  five  o'clock,  u.  10 ;  won  at  eupper-UTM,  ii.  30  ; 
toon  at  night,  vii,  436  ;  toon  at  after  lufper,  r.  423, 

sooth,  tnith :  It  U  silly  (aimple)  tooth,  IiL  352  ;  f  «  lookt  lite  xxrfft, 
iiL  471. 

Booth,  Bweetaeu,  softnesB :  With  uiorde  1^  tooth  J  iy.  151. 

sooth,  true  T  if  thy  speech  he  tooth,  -m.  6ft 

soothe,  to  flatter;  And  loolhe  the  deeil  that  I  warn  thee  from*  v. 
371  ;  And  toolh'st  up  grcalneat,  iv.  32  ;  Fou  tooth'd  not,  Ihertfore 
hurl  not,  tI.  169  ;  In  toothing  them,  km  nourith,  Ac.  vL  161, 

soothe  your  forgery  and  hit— To,  v.  285  :  "  To  soften  it,  to  nuJte  it 
more  endoiabte ;  or  perhapa,  to  agothe  ua,  and  to  pievaat  oni 
being  exasperated  by  jonr  forgerj  and  his"  (Ualone)  :  see  note 
111,  T.  336. 

BOOtherS,  flatteran,  iv.  263. 

soothing,  flatteir :  MmU  all  offalte-fac'd  toothing  /  n.  156. 

sop  o'  the  moonthine—A,  viL  279  :  "It  ia  certiun  that  an  equivoquft 
il  here  intended  hj  an  allaaion  to  the  olddioh  of  eggt  in  moomthiae, 
which  waa  «ggs  broken  and  boiled  in  salad-oil  till  the  yolka  be- 
came hard.  They  were  eaten  with  tUeei  of  onions  bied  in  oil 
[or]  butter,  TeTJnice,  nntmeg,  4nd  salt"  (Docoe). 

sore  (or  loare),  a  back  of  the  fourth  year,  iL  194. 

SOrel,  a  back  of  the  third  year,  ii.  194. 

aOTrOivrdrinktourhlood—Dry,yi.^U:  "It  WW  Ml  awtat  wrtmi 
that  soRQw  consumed  the  blood,  and  Bhorteaad  liftt"  (MftMlfk)  : 
Compare  tigh,  That  hurit,  die. 
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SOrxy ,  soRotrftil,  dimuJ :  «orry  exeattiim,  ii  46 ;  a  lorry  «^h<,  yii. 
23 ;  sorritttfanciet,  vii.  36. 

sort,  a  let,  a  compajtj,  &  erew  :  thai  barren  forf,  ii,  292 ;  many  {» 
•or^  ibid- ;  a  sort  of  trailon,  it.  163  ;  A  lorl  of  naagkty  ptrgoiu,  t. 
132 ;  a  «ari  q^  tinktr*,  v.lGO;  A  sort  of  vagabond*,  t.  452. 

sort,  imnk,  qaality ;  mm  of  tort  and  wit  (tee  third  «utt),  i.  604 ;  fne 
qfang  lort,  iL  75 ;  tuvM  fiie&  in  th«  army  of  any  tort,  U.  76 ;  noM  q^ 
noble  sort,  ii.  296  ;  a  genlkman  of  gnat  mrl^  iv.  490 ;  priionen  of 
good  tort,  ir.  494  (Compare,  in  Fletoher'a  SobU  Gmtkman,  act 

IT.  K.  4, 

"  God  tan  je  I 
For  lesa  I  uDiiat  wish  to  tn«n  of  lort"), 

BOrt,  a  lot  (Lat.  lori)  :  dram  Tht  tort  to  fight  vnih  Sector,  li.  26. 

sort,  to  claaB,  to  rank :  /  mil  not  mrt  you  wilA  th«  rut  of  my  lervantt, 

Tii  138. 
aort,  to  ohoow,  to  select :  To  tort  tome  gentltmen  aell  iTcilVd  in  mvsie, 

L  303;  riltort  tome  other  time,  r.  27;  I  will  tort  a  pitchy  day,  t. 

31S ;  ril  tort  oeeaiion,  t.  388 ;  When  will  thou  sort  an  hoar,  Tiii. 

313. 
sort,  to  suit,  to  aoowd,  to  fit :  Well  may  U  tori,  Hiat  tMe  portmloHt 
figore,  Ac  ("  The  came  and  effect  aie  ptoportioDiato  and  Boitabla," 

Johmsoh),  vii.  106 ;  It  sortt  vtell  wilh  your  Jierceneee,  iv.  471 ;  Why, 

then  it  torti  (accorda  with  onr  wishes),  t.  267  ;  Sit  eurriik  riddle* 

tort  rtot  taith  this  place,  r.  314 ;  this  vjomam't  atutaer  lortt  (is  cou- 

grnona,  appmpri&te),  tl  8. 
sort,  to  fit,  to  adapt,  to  frame :  lorts  a  tad  look  to  her  lady's  sorrow, 

ym.  822 ;  tort  thy  heart  lopatiettee,  v.  141. 
sort,  to  BBBOciate,  to  consoct :  b<fore  it  wot  ill  torted,  ir.  344  ;  lome- 

tune  torteth  vnik  a  herd  of  deer,  TiiL  262. 
sort,  to  bring  to  a  good  iasae,  (and  Bimpdj)  to  bring  to  an  issue ; 

£ut  (?tK;*orta;;/ii.  411;  i/ IjM  sort  i{  «o,  t.  389. 
sort,  to  fail  ont,  to  happen  in  the  inne:  if  it  sort  not  well,  a.  124; 

I  am  glad  that  all  Ihiagt  tort  so  ueU,  ii.  142;  And  so  far  am  I  glad 

it  to  did  tort,  ii.  301 ;  Sort  how  it  mil,  v.  119. 
BOrtanoe,  mitaUeneaa,  agreement,  it.  363. 
sorted  to  no  proof— And  all  my  pain*  it,  "  And  all  mj  laboni  baa 

ended  in  notliing,  or  pioTed  nothing"  (Johkbon)  :  "Bathei— aQ 

my  labonr  ia  adapted  to  no  Kpptooi,  or  I  hare  taken  all  thia  pains 

witbont  •^sobatimi''  (Doucb),  iii  160. 
sorts,  dassea  or  otdera  of  penons :  of  all  torli  enclumtingli/  beloved, 

iii  9. 
sorts,  "  different  degreea"  (Stektens),  "  portions  or  oompaniea" 
(Douce)  :  They  hone  a  hng,  and  offieert  of  torU,  It.  430. 
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sot,  a  fool,  i.  SI2,  378 ;  ii.  20 ;  iu.  338,  390  ;  vii  315  ■,  iol$,  vii  726. 

Soto,  iii.  108 :  Theob&ld  mpposes  that  Uus  means  the  Solo  in  Bean- 
moat  and  Fletcher's  Woman  Pleaitd,  "who,"  he  obaervw,  "is  ft 
fanner's  son,  and  a  very  facetioos  serriiiginan  :"  bnt,  as  l^rwhitt 
remarks,  the  Soto  in  that  pbf  "  does  not  woo  amj  gentlewoman." 

SOlld,  soud,  loud,  lovd  f  iii.  153  :  "These  words  seem  merely  intended 
to  denote  the  humming  of  a  tune,  or  some  kind  of  ejaoolation,  for 
which  it  is  not  necessaiy  to  find  ont  a  meaning"  (Mason)  :  "  This, 
I  believe,  b  a  word  ooined  by  oar  poet,  to  express  the  noise  made 
by  a  peiBon  heated  and  fatigned"  (Malone). 

BOnl-fearizig,  sonl-terrifjring,  iv.  23. 

souse,  to  rush  down  on  and  strike  with  violenoe,  as  eagles,  falcons, 
&e,  do  to  their  prey  :  To  »oiue  OKOoyoMe  &at  comet  near  hit  nuf, 
iT.  68. 

Boused  gvmti—A  :  see  gurnet,  Ac 

SOTerelgnty  mil  /all  vpm  Macbeth— The,  viL  30 :  "  Macbeth,  by 
his  birth,  stood  next  in  the  sncoessioD  to  the  crown,  immediately 
after  the  sons  of  Dauoan.  King  Malcolm,  Duncan's  predecessor, 
had  two  daaghters,  the  eldest  of  whom  was  the  mother  of  Dnnoan, 
the  yoongeet  tiie  mother  of  Macbeth.  Solin$he<f  (STEEVENa). 

SOWl,  to  lug,  to  seise,  vi.  211  (The  word  is  still  used  in  certain  ooun- 
ties :  Moor  gives  "  Soiele.  To  seize  a  swine  by  the  ear.  'Wool  'a. 
sowle  a  hog?'  is  a  frequent  inquiry  into  the  qualifications  of  a^ 
dog,"  4c  Sufolk  Word»,  4c.)- 

8ovter,-~f.«.  Cobbler,— the  name  of  a  hound,  iii.  356. 

Span-COtmter,  v.  its  :  "  Boss  out,  or  boss  and  span,  abo  called 
hit  or  span,  wherein  one  bowls  a  marble  to  any  distance  that  he 
pleases,  whidi  serves  as  a  marie  for  his  antagonist  to  bowl  at, 
whose  business  it  is  to  hit  the  nuwble  first  bowled,  or  lay  his 
own  near  enough  to  it  for  him  to  span  the  space  between  them 
and  tonch  both  the  marbles ;  in  either  case  he  wins ;  if  not,  his 
marble  remains  where  it  lay,  and  becomes  a  mark  for  the  first 
player,  and  so  altenuitely  nntil  the  game  be  won. — Span-eoutUer 
is  a  pastime  similar  to  the  former,  but  played  with  oounters  in- 
stead of  marbles.  I  have  frequently  seen  the  boys  for  want  of 
both  perform  it  with  stones."  Stmtt's  ^>orts  and  Ptutime*,  p.  340, 
seced. 

spaniel'd,  followed  like  a  spaniel,  vii.  574. 

Bpavin,  V.  498;  tpaoiiu,  iii.  144:  A  disease  in  horaee;  wtha  an 
enlargement  of  the  little  bag,  containing  a  muooos  Bubstaooe,  on 
the  inside  of  the  hook  at  its  bending ;  or  a  distention  by  accn- 
mnlated  blood  of  the  vein  which  passes  over  that  bag ;  the  fismer 
being  oslled  a  hog-^avin,  the  latter  a  hlood-tpamn  ;  also  an  affec- 
tion of  (be  bones  of  the  bock- joint  called  boae-tpavm,  whidi  gane- 
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imllj  appoan  ia  the  form  of  &  tomoQi  where  the  head  of  the 
q£nt-boiie  ia  onitod  vith  the  shank,  and  ia  front  of  that  nnion : 
■ee  The  Both,  by  Tonatt,  p.  247,  &o.  and  pp.  363-4,  od.  1848. 

speak  f  ihe  WK  ;  see  Naplet,  && 

speak  thick,  vii  676;  y)taking  thick,  iv.  339:  "  Speakiag  thkk  ia 
tpeaiiTig  f<ul,  crowding  one  woid  on  another"  (Steevens)  ;  "  wilh- 
oat  propta  interrala  of  articnlation,"  Johoeon'H  Diet.,  snb  "  thick" 
(In  Chapman's  Commentary  on  the  Iliad,  B.  iii.  we  find  "  hnrpa- 
X^Sqv,  signifying  veheittr,  -pKipwlj  modo  torum  qm  ottrrwU;  he 
tpakefatt  or  Ihicke."  p.  48 ; — "which  agreeth  not  the  lease  with  hia 
fa»t  or  thicke  tptaMng."  p.  49,  ed.  folio)  :  and  see  thick, 

speak  within  door,  "  do  not  damoui  so  as  to  be  heard  beyond  the 
house"  (Johnson),  vii.  448, 

specialty  of  mU—The,  "The  particular  rights  of  supreme  ao- 
thority"  (Johnson),  tL  19, 

spedonaly,  a  blonder  of  Mrs.  QoicUy  for  specially,  i.  389,  406. 

Speculation,  viaioD,  facnlty  of  sight :  tpeeulaHon  tarris  not  to  itself, 

Ti.  36  ;  no  tpeeulatitm  in  those  et/ei,  Tii.  41. 
Speculations— TTAicA  are  to  France  the  spies  and,  vii.  293:  see 

note  143,  il  254. 
BpeonlatlTe,  Tisnal :  My  speculative  and  off,c'd  imtrameniXj-Ta..  391. 

sped — Fou  too  are,  iii.  179  :  "  i.e.  the  &te  of  yon  both  is  decided ; 

for  you  have  wives  wlio  exhibit  eaily  proofs  of  disobedience" 

(Steevens). 
Speed,  hap,  fortune,  "  uncertain,  at  the  time  of  mentioning  it,  how 

it  wonld  turn"  (Xatea'a  Gloss.')  :  happg  be  Ay  speed/  iii.  132 ;  vAth 

mere  conceit  and  fear  Of  Ihe  queen's  speed,  iii.  454. 

Spell  him  backward,  "  Alluding  to  the  praotice  of  witohea  in  uttering 
prayers"  (Steevens),  "Tnm  hia  good  gifts  to  defects"  (Staun- 
ton), ii,  104. 

sperr,  to  shut,  to  bar,  to  make  fast,  vi.  5. 

'SpialS,  espials,  spies,  v.  17. 

spider  aleep'd — A,  iii.  435  ;  /  have  drunk,  and  seen  the  eptder,  ibid. ; 
Toad,  or  Adder,  Spider,  viL  697  ;  (Ay  spider*,  that  suck  up  thy  venom, 
iv.  142 ;  adders,  spiders,  toads,  v.  366 :  In  Shakespeare's  time  it 
was  a  prevalent  notion  tiiat  spiders  were  venomous. 

spill,  to  destroy  :  all  germene  spill  al  ojiee,  tu.  20i ;  Il  ^lls  itself  in 
fearittg  to  be  spilt,  vii.  180. 

^ilth,  a  spilling,  an  e&nsion,  vi.  529. 

^irit  10  too  true—  Your,  "  The  impression  upon  your  mind,  by  which 
'  e  the  death  of  your  son,"  &c  (Johnson),  it.  317. 
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spirit  cfatnte,  vi.  7,  56  :  Me  noto  6,  tL  102. 

spit  while.  It.  325 :  "  The  meuiii^  of  the  words  ia  plkin  ;  but  the 
applioatioQ  of  them  maj  be  donbted,  when  Fslatafl  aajs  that,  when 
the  armies  ioin, 

'  If  tt  1m  B  hot  ixj,  an  I  teandiah  auftliiiig  bat  my  bottle,  I  wooU  I 
nd^t  nerer  ipil  wMk  again.'  3  Rat.  lY.  i.  3. 

Hit  meaning  is,  may  I  never  again  hare  wine  enough  to  produce 
thai  affect ;  or  rather,  perhaps,  may  I  never  have  a  debanoh  ovw- 
night,  to  make  me  tbinty  in  the  morning.  I  fear  we  moit  naa- 
demn  the  intemperance  of  onr  anoestors,  when  we  find  Uiat  (bis 
effect  was  often  observed  and  allnded  to.    Spnngios  saya,  in  Uaa- 


That  is,  for  want  of  more  drink,  to  remedy  the  effect  of  what 
he  had  taken  before.  It  wss  noticed  also  as  a  oonieqnenoe  of 
babitnal  intemperance.  The  nnlnd^  pegea  in  Lyly's  Mother  Bom- 
bit  say  that  their  masteis  had  sodden  their  livers  in  sack  for  forty 
yean,  and 

■  That  makeH  them  ipit  ahiU  trroath,  as  thej  do.'  Act  iiL  se.  1." 

Narea's  Olou. 

spital,  an  hospital,  iv.  436,  498  ;  tpital-house,  vi  551. 

BplSdU,  "  hnmour,  caprice,  and  inconataney"  (Johnsoh)  :  rudetby, 
ftdl  o/tplem,  ilL  143  ;  Sot^mr,  govem'd  fiy  a  tpUtn,  iv.  278. 

spleen,  baste  in  excess  :  That,  in  a  apletn,  anfoldt  both  heaetn  and 
eaTth,  a.  269  ;  With  twifUr  spleen  than  poitder  can  enforce,  iv.  24 ; 
spleen  i^  tpeed,  iv.  76. 

spleen,  violent  mirth:  in  (Am  spZ««n  ridicaloia  ("ridionlona  fit  of 
laughter,"  Johhsok  ;  "  the  tpleen  was  anciently  snppoaed  to  be 
tbe  caoae  of  laughter,"  Steevenb),  iii.  214  ;  abate  tiie  ooer-merty 
epleen,  iii.  109  ;  If  you  detire  ths  tpleen,  and  tDill  lavgh  ifourtelve* 
inlo  elitehei,  iii.  366  ;  Inpleature  of  my  tpleen,  vi.  21. 

spleens — The  performanee  of  our  heaving,  "The  eiecotion  <d  spite 
[misprinted  '  epiriP  in  the  Tar.  Shaketpeare,  1621]  and  reaenbne&t" 
(Johmbon),  vL  3fi. 

Spleeny,  ill-tempered,  peevish,  v.  534. 

splinter,  to  splint,  to  seonre  by  splints  :  thit  broJcen  joint  (ebossN 
you  and  her  hatband  entreat  her  ta  tpUaler,  vii.  412  ;  But  lateljf 
tplinter'd,  Icnil  andjoin'd  together,  v.  387. 

^lit — JSfake  all :  see  make  all  tplit. 

BpOOm  her  b^ore  the  wind,  make  her  go  right  before  the  wind  witit- 
out  any  sail,  viii,  162.  (Vide  SmiUi's  Sea-nuin't  Grammar,  Ac.  1691, 
p.  82  : — bnt  it  is  doubtful  if  "  tpoom,"  be  the  tme  teadii^  in  tlw 
pceeent  passage.) 
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spoon,— /AoM  no  lotig,i-2ti5i  h*wmithati»along  tpoonttuUnauteat 
vrith  tht  devil,  ii.  37 :  B&7  girea  thia  well-known  pioverb  tbna, 
"  He  h«d  need  of  a  long  apoon  that  eati  with  the  deriL"  Pro- 
verb*, p.  97,  ed.  1768 :  Tyrwfaitt  cites  from  Chsocer's  Squiere*  TaU, 
.     10,916, 

"  Thetfore  behoveth  him  a  fcQ  long  spone 
That  ihal  ele  with  a  fend." 
BpOOfDB^Come,  eotnt,  my  lord,  you'd  tpare  your,  v.  567  ;  The  qmons 
«n7I  b*  tie  bigger,  tir,  y.  668 .'  Bpoons  of  nlTer  gilt — called  apotlle- 
tpooru  becftOBe  the  figure  of  an  apoatle  was  caired  at  the  eztremi^ 
of  the  handle  of  uoh— ware  in  the  time  of  Shakespeaie  (and  macji 
earlier)  the  nanal  present  of  sponsors  at  ohristenings  to  the  child : 
"  Sach,"  sajs  Steevens, "  aa  were  at  once  opulent  and  generoos,  gave 
the  whole  twelve  [apostles]  ;  those  who  were  either  more  mode- 
latdy  rich  or  liberal,  eeoftped  at  the  expense  of  the  font  evange- 
lists ;  or  even  sometimes  contented  themselves  with  presentjug  on« 
spoon  only,  which  exhibited  the  fignre  of  mj  saint,  in  hononr  of 
whom  the  child  received  its  name  :"  Even  in  Diyden's  days  the 
pzatMee  of  sponson  giving  spoons  at  christeningB  wM  not  obsolete : 
In  the  London  cnriositf -shops  apottU-spooni  are  still  occasionally 
to  be  seen. 
epot—AJine,  vi  146 :  see  note  ja,  vi  243. 

spotted,  stained,  polluted  ("As  tpotla»  is  innocent,  so  tpoUed  is 
wicked,"  JoHxaoH)  :  thii  ipotud  and  ineoitiUmt  man,  ii.  268 ;  their 
tpotted  trntU,  iv.  145 ;  Spoiled,  deteited,  and  abominable,  vi.  304 ;  Let 
die  the  tpotted,  vi  674. 
Sprag,  or  tpraek,  readj,  qnick,  alert,  L  395. 

spring,  a  TODttg  shoot  of  a  'ta'ee :  TAm  canker  that  tat»  up  Love's 
tender  tpring,  viiL  261  ;  CTnruIy  blaett  wail  on  the  tender  spring,  viii 
312 ;  Even  in  the  tpring  of  hie,  thy  love-tpringe  rot,  iL  26  ;  To  dry 
the  old  oak's  tap,  and  cherith  tpringt,  viii,  314. 
spring,  a  bfginning :  the  middle  jumnmr's  tpring,  ii.  276  ;  flmnt  con- 
gealed in  the  tpring  of  day,  iv.  377 ;  and  see,  in  the  preceding 
artiele,  "  Ike  tpring  of  love." 
springhalt,  v.  498 :  Or  "  itritiglialt  This  is  a  endden  and  spanno- 
dic  action  of  some  of  the  moscln  of  the  thigh  whan  the  horse  is 
first  led  from  the  stable.  One  or  both  l^s  are  caoght  up  at  every 
step  with  great  rapidity  and  violence,  so  that  the  fetlock  some- 
tiiTnw  touches  the  belly ;  but,  after  the  horse  has  been  out  a  little 
while,  t:*'i"  usually  goes  o^  and  the  natural  action  of  the  animal 
returns.  In  a  few  cases  it  does  not  perfeotly  disappear  after  exer- 
cise, but  the  horse  oontmnes  to  be  slightly  lame."  The  ffarte,  by 
Touatt,  p.  151,  ed.  1848. 
sprlted  with  a  fool,  "  haunted  by  a  fool  as  by  a  sprite"  (Steetbhs), 
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Spritoly  thotat,  "group*  of  ipiitee,  glioatl;  appeanDoes"  (StX£^ 

YEliB),  vii  73*. 
Spritlng— J/^,  ISj  offices  u  a  iprito  or  Bpirit,  i.  166. 
spurs,  "the  lateral  shoots  of  the  roots  of  trees"  (Naies's  Glou.): 

by  ths  »para  pluck'd  up  The  pine  and  cedar,  L  227  j  MingU  thdr  tpuri 

together,  vii.  696. 
spurs  io  long — nU  heel*  have  de*erced  it,  in  utarping  hie,  iii  264 : 

Allading  "  to  the  ceramonial  d^[radatioa  of  a  knight"  (Steevkn8). 
spy — /,  "  the  nsnal  ezdamation  at  a  ftiilHinh  game  called  Hie,  tpi/, 

hie"  (Stebvenb),  Ti.  45. 
spy  o'  the  time — The  perfect,  vii.  35  :  "I  apprehend  it  means  the  very 

momwit  yon  are  to  look  for  or  erpect,  not  [as  Jllabne  explains  it} 

when  yon  may  look  oat  for,  Banquo"  (Bosweli.). 

■(JUaildered,  dispersed,  scattered :  other  venture*  ht  hath  aguaa- 

dered  abroad,  ii.  353. 
BQXlBJldeiiXLg  glancet  of  the  fool,  "random  shots  of  a  fo<^''(JoHi(- 

flON),  iii  31. 
sq^uare,  equitable,  fair :  it  is  not  iquare  to  take  On  thote  that  are 


square,  quadrate,  snitable :  if  report  be  square  to  htr,  vii.  520. 
square  o/«en«e,  vii.  251 :  see  note  6,  vii.  347. 

square  on't—TM  vMrh  ohout  Ike,  iii.  472 :  Toilet  explains  this  to 
mean  "  the  work  or  embroidery  aboat  the  bosom  part  of  a  shift ;" 
and  he  oites  from  Fairfax's  translation  of  Tsmo's  Genaalemm^ 
Rxii.  64, 

"  Between  her  breasts  the  crael  weapon  rives 
Her  ourionB  tquare,  emboss'd  with  swolling  gi^" 
an  apt  enoogh  quotation ;  but  probably  he  never  looked  into  the 
<^ginal,  which  Ihrowa  no  light  on  the  word  equate; 
"  E  la  TBBte,  ohe  d'  or  vago  trftpimta, 
lie  nuunmelle  atringea  tenera  e  love, 

square,  to  qoarrel :  But  iheg  do  square,  ii.  276  ;  tuehfooU  To  tqvara 
for  Ihit,  vi.  300 ;  'Twos  pregnant  iJuy  thould  equare,  viL  514 ;  Mine 

honetlg  and  I  begin  to  equare,  viL  557. 
Squarer,  a  qnarreller,  ii.  77. 
squares,  squadrons :  our  squares  of  battle,  it.  478;  the  braoe  iqiutrt» 

qfvtar,  vii.  654. 
sq.aaj^,  an  onripe  peaseod,  iL  291 ;  iii  339,  426. 
squlny,  to  look  asquint,  vii.  325. 
squire  of  low  degree — A,  it.  497 :  An  allnsion  to  a  eekbcated  Mtrijr 

mebrical  romance,  entitled  Hit  Squyr  of  Lowe  Degre;  which  ia  n- 

printed  in  Bitson's  Ane.  EngL  Metrical  Jtomanceit,  vol.  iii.  p.  146. 
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squire,  a  sqnare,  »  rule  (Fr.  aqmerre) :  hy  the  tquire,  ii  224 ;  iii. 

475  J  iv.  226. 
Btables,  where  I  keep  n^  vnfe — TU  keep  my :  see  keep  mjf  elailee,  &o, 
Stablish,  to  nUblish,  T.  66. 
Stabllslmieilt,  m  establishment,  a  settled  inbeaitaiice,  a  Idngdom, 

staff  .  .  .  brolce  crote :  see  break  erost,  &c. 

sAioS  more  reverend  than  one  lipped  toilh  horn — ^o,  ii.l4S  ;  Donee  was- 
tlie  fint  who  made  an  approadi  towards  the  tnie  interpietatioii  of 
this  passage:  "it  is  possible,"  he  obseired,  "that  the  waUdng- 
sticks  or  staves  used  bjr  elderly  people  might  be  intended,  which 
were  often  beaded  or  tipped  with  a  cross  piece  of  horn  or  soma- 
times  amber.  They  seem  to  have  been  imitated  from  the  emtcked 
sticks,  or  poleneee  as  thejr  were  called,  used  by  the  friars,  and  by 
them  borrowed  bora  the  celebrated  tau  of  Saint  Anthony :"  "  The 
donble  meaning,"  says  Ur.  Halliwell,  "is  obvious, — the  Prince, 
when  he  mames,  as  Banedlok  joonlarly  implies,  will  be  tipped  with 
honi,  and  no  staff  is  more  reverend  than  one  so  fashioned." 

stage,  to  exhibit  puUidy,  to  represent  on  the  stage,  i.  447 ;  vii.  593 ;. 
etagid,  viL  557. 

StagGfer,  to  make  to  stagger,  to  make  to  reel :  That  tlaggere  that 
myper»on,iv,  180. 

Stag^gers,  a  kind  (d  apoidezy  which  attacks  horses,  commencing 
witii  dobiess,  staggering,  sleepiness,  and  wmetimea  ending  with 
convnisions  and  blindnoss :  see  The  Iloree,  by  Yonatt,  pp.  138-9, 
&c.,  ed.  1848 :  "  A  violent  disease  in  hoisee ;  hence,  metaphori- 
cally, any  staggering  or  agitating  distress."  Nares's  Gloes. :  ttark 
tpoiled  joitk  the  etaggeri,  iii.  144  ;  I  tnill  throw  thee/rom  mj/  care  for 
ever  lalo  the  etaggera  ("  One  species  of  the  etaggere,  or  the  horte's 
(gx/plexy,  is  a  raging  impatience,  which  makes  the  animal  dash 
himself  with  a  deetmctive  violence  against  posts  or  walls.  To 
tlua  the  allnnon,  I  suppose,  is  [here]  made"  (Johnson),  iii.  234 ; 
How  come  Iheee  itaggere  (this  "wild  and  deliriooa  perturbation," 
Johnson)  onmel  itL  728. 

stain,  tincture  :  »ome  ttain  of  eoldier  tn  you,  iii  210. 

stain,  disgrace :  etain  to  all  nympha  (that  Bnllies  by  contrast,  throws- 
into  shade  all  nymphs),  viii.  239. 

stale,  a  decoy,  a  bait  (s\  term  in  fowling,— ^ther  a  real  bird,  or 
Uie  form  of  a  bird,  set  up  as  an  allurement :  "  Estalon  ....  a 
ttale  (at  a  Larke,  dbe.)  wherewith  Fowleri  traine  tillie  birdi  tntto 
their  deetruction."  Cotgrave's  Fr.  and  Engl  Diet.) :  For  ttaU  to- 
catch  theie  thieoee,  i.  223. 

stale,  a  stalking-horse,  a  pretence,  a  mask  (see  stalking -horte)  :  poor- 
lam  but  kit  etale{"  A:3xiMDttxmqatt,1ionM.bljmefaa  to  oompaxe  ha- 
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nU  to  a  •talkii^-hotee,  bdiind  vbom  [vhiob]  Antipfaoliu  dioota 
at  mch  game  u  he  aelaol^"  HaiiOHe),  ii.  16. 
stale,  a  oant  tenn  for  a  prostitnte :  a  eoiUaminaUd  tiale,  iL  95 ;  a 
eommoa  ttale,  ii.  119  (Oompan 

"  For  lAu/t  ii  Bhe  bat  a  eoBuum  iloU  [tlob], 
That  lonea  thee  for  thj  odne,  not  lor  thy  name  > 
Booh  looe  )B  beastly,  rotten,  bund,  ind  lame ." 

Tia  FaiT€  tiaid*  of  Btittov,  1606,  aig.  i.  3  leiso). 

fltalO)  Menu  to  be  nearly  eqairalent  to  "  langhing-Btook"  in  the  fol- 
lowing paaragN :  "  Iprag  you,  ttr,  m  il  your  will  To  malct  a  ilaU 
ofmt  aaumggt  these  mateet  (vhem  lUUe  ta  geaetally  and  wronglj 
explained  "  harlot ;"  and  where  I  onoe  thought  that  Kathsine 
meant,  "  Is  it  you  wiO  to  act  me  np  aa  a  deooy  among  these 
fellowa,  in  order  that,  if  yon  can  get  mtber  of  them  to  many 
me,  yon  may  carry  oat  yoor  jwoject  with  teapeot  to  my  Hster'a 
marriage"),  iiL  116;  Sad  he  wme  eUe  to  laaie  a  itaU  but  met 
Tkm  none  hut  I  shall  turn  &u  jut  to  wrraw,  t.  287  ;  Fll  tnul,  bj) 
hiture,  him  that  moekt  me  oaee  .  .  .  Wai  there  none  elte  m  ifente 
to  make  a  itale,  But  Batumitte  f  vi  891. 

stale,  to  rendcff  itale,  to  make  cheap  or  common :  Mutt  not  to  etaU 
hie  palm,  nobly  aequir'd,  vi.  41 ;  To  itale't  a  Uttie  longer,  vi.  137 ; 
To  stale  with  ordinary  oalhe  my  love,  vi.  619 ;  nor  catlom  stale  Her 
infinite  variety,  viL  622 ;  out  ^  use,  and  slaVd  by  other  men,  yL  661. 

stalk,  to  creep  stealthily  and  Btoo|nngly,  aa  the  fowler  doea  towuda 
hia  game :  stalk  on,  stalk  on;  the  fowl  sits,  ii.  98  (Here,  we  see, 
ghakeepeare  oaee  stalk  as  a  fowler's  term  ;  but  that  it  waa  abo  a 
hunter's  term  might  be  ahown  by  qaotaliotis  from  wiona  (dd 
writeis,  bendea  the  following  one  from  a  very  early  poem,  The 
Weddyngt  <jf  Sir  Oaieen  and  Dame  RagneU  ; 
"  The  hartt  was  in  a  braoken  feme, 

And  hard  the  hotmdes  and  stode  fall  dene ; 

Alle  that  lawB  the  kTOg  [i. «.  Arthnr]  )— 

'  Hold  yoa  aifU  eaery  matt, 

And  I  woll  goD  mj  eeU,  jt  I  oan, 

With  Bra/(  o/  italkj/ng.' 

The  kjng  in  his  hand  toke  a  bowe. 

And  wodmanlf  lie  atowpTd  lowe, 

To  tialk  rate  that  dere,"  Ae. 

Hadden'B  Sir  Oawayne,  p.  998*). 
St ftl  fci  n  g-horse ,  dthet  a  real  hone  or  an  artificial  one,  onder 
oOTer  of  which  the  fowler  approached  towards  and  shot  at  his 
game :  He  uses  his/oily  Uke  a  stalkmg -horse,  iii.  74.  ("  It  ia  pftrid- 
Golariy  deedibed  in  the  Cfeatltman'i  Rtcreation;  'But  sometime 
it  so  happoaetb  that  the  fowl  ore  so  shie,  there  is  no  getting  to 
shoot  at  them  witbont  a  stalking-horse,  wMob  mnat  bo  some  old 
jade  trained  up  for  that  pmrpoae,  who  will,  gently,  and  as  you  will 
have  him,  walk  up  and  down  in  the  water,  which  way  yon  please, 
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godding  [qy.?]  Mid  Mting  on  thegranthftt  grows  ttierBiii.'  Fovrlinff, 
p.  16,  Sto.  He  [aio]  then  direnta  how  to  ahoot  between  the  hone's 
neck  and  the  water,  u  more  seonie  and  leia  perceirable  than  ahoot- 
iog  under  hia  belly.  Bnt '  To  supply  the  want  of  » ttalldng-horte, 
which  will  take  np  a  great  deal  of  time  to  instaiot  and  make  it 
(or  this  exercise,  yon  may  make  one  of  any  pieces  of  old  mutcb, 
which  you  moat  shape  into  the  form  of  an  horse,  with  the  head 
bending  downwards,  ai  if  he  gmzed,  &o.'  Ibid.  He  direote  also  to 
make  it  light  and  portable,  and  to  coloor  it  like  a  horse."  Naiee'a 
GloM.  ia  T.) 

Stall,  to  dwell:  tw  tould  not  tiall  togeOtr  In  Ot  whok  twtrM.Tii. 
686. 

StlUlt  to  keep  Bi  in  a  stall,  to  keep  close :  ttall  t&ia  in  your  lotom, 
iii.218. 

stall,  to  install,  to  invest :  Deek'd  in  thg  rightt,  at  thou  art  itaiVd  in 
mine/  v.  36a 

stamp  abiml  iktir  *kJc»-  Hangmg  a  golden,  vii  67 :  "  This  was  the 
coin  called  an  ang»L  Bo  Hhakeepeare,  in  The  Merchant  of  Venice 
[act  ii.  so.  6]  ; 

*  A  oi»n  that  bean  the  figure  ol  ui  anptl 
StompU  in  gold,'  Ao."  (STBGVEKB)  : 

and  see  third  angel. 

Stanip'll  1^  leaiinff — 'iffave  almotty "  Have  almost  giTsn  the  lie  snch 
a  MDction  aa  to  render  it  current"  (Malone),  Ti.  322. 

StaiLoh.,  not  to  be  broken,  nnited :  What  hoop  would  hold  tu  ttawh, 
TiL618. 

atanohleSB,  not  to  be  sUnched,  insatiate,  vii  66. 

stand  Ihecourte—Imvat:  geecourtB — htar-likt,  &o. 

stand  vpoa,  or  on,  to  ooncem,  to  interest,  to  be  of  conseqnenee  to : 
Connder  how  it  itandt  upon  my  credit,  ii.  32 ;  /(  etandt  your  grace 
upon  to  do  him  right,  iy.  138 ;  for  it  tiande  me  much  upon,  v.  421 ; 
Doet  it  not,  thinkt't  thee,  etand  me  now  upon,  vii.  202 ;  my  slate 
Stands  on  me  lo  defend,  vii  S36  {  /(  only  »tand»  Our  livei  upon, 
Tii  514 ;  /  »tand  on  euddeA  haete  (It  greatly  concems  me  to  be 
■peedy),  vi.  418.  (With  tlie  above  passages  compare  Drayton's 
Battaile  of  Agineourl, 

"  And  therefoM  now  it  ttandelh  them  opon, 
To  Sght  it  branelj,  or  else  7eeld,  or  dye."  p.  44,  ed.  1627  : 
and  Bhelton's  translation  of  Don  Quixote,  "  Tel  me  jonr  name ; 
ftw  it  Mtands  me  very  much  vpon  to  know  it."  Part  Second,  p.  482, 
ed.  1620 :  Even  Horace  Walpole  writes  to  the  Ooaatees  of  Oeeory, 
Oct  19,  1788,  -'/(  ttande  me  upon,  Madam,  to  hnrry  my  answer, 
when  I  have  to  thank  yon  for  your  very  pretty  and  very  flattenng 
poetry."  Letter*,  vol  ix.  p.  166,  ed.  Oonningham.) 
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Btand  upon,  to  pride  cme's  self  on :  ThU  mtniott  flood  upon  her  chat- 
fity,  vi.  306. 

stand  upon,  to  iiuist  on :  tland  upon  ttean^f,  it.  321  (twice). 

Stand&rd,  &  Btamdud-beKrer,  sa  ensign:  Than  ihalt  be  tnif  lieu- 
tenant, montter,  or  my  elandard,  i.  210  (where  followa  a  qnibble  on 
the  word  stamdard  which  raqoireB  no  explaiUitioii). 

BtaTldJTlg,  oontinnftnce,  doriiUon :  iwU  eontmiie  The  standutg  of  Au 
bod],,  iii.  433. 

standing:  l—fftne  thU  grace  Speaii  hie  own,  vi  608  :  Expluned  hj 
Bteerau,  "  How  the  grae^nl  attitade  of  this  figure  procluma  ttutt 
it  standa  finn  on  its  centra,  or  gives  evidence  in  &Tonr  of  ih  owd 
fiznre." 

Standing-bed,  and  tmehU-bed—SU,  L  403:  In  Bhftkespeue's 
time  ft  bed'ioom  was  generiLUf  fnnuBhed  with  &  standing-bed  end 
a  iraeklfbed;  the  former  for  the  penon  of  anperior  rutk,  the 
lett^  for  the  inferior  or  for  an  attendant :  in  tbe  daytime  the 
truekle-bed  (so  named  from  trochlea,  a  castor)  was  wheeled  nnder 
the  staadiog-bed. 

Standing 'bowl,  a  bowl  resting  on  a  foot,  viii.  28  ;  itanding- 
boKh,  v.  670. 

stands  at  a  guard  with  eatg,  "  ntonds  cantionBlj  on  bit  dofenoe,  Ae." 
(Mahos),  L  454. 

fltaniel,  another  name  fear  Uie  kestrel  or  windhover,  faleo  tianun- 
culut,  an  inferior,  but  beantifiil,  species  of  faloon  (see  Tarr^'s 
HiiL  of  Brit.  Bird*,  voL  L  p.  67,  seo.  ed.),  iii.  367. 

star— TAc,  Hie  pole-star.-  Aere'e  no  more  eaiUTig  bj/  Ae  (far,  ii.  116. 

star— Oul^%,nL  136:  see  note  54,  vii  222. 

stare — Bair  to :  see  hair  to  elare,  &c. 

stark,  stifl :  Stark,  at  you  we,  viL  701 :  When  the  words  tiarh  and 
itif  oconr  together,  as  in  the  following  paanges,  the  exprendon 
ooroes  under  the  head  of  pleonastic :  Many  a  nobleman  liet  ttark 
and  »fiff,  iv.  282 ;  etiffand  itark  and  cold,  vi.  462  (This  pleonasm  is 
of  vary  oonaiderable  antiquity ;  so  in  Th»  Weddf/nge  of  Sir  Gawtn 
and  Dcaite  Bagxell  ; 

"  Ecr  ailment  was  worth  iii  m'  mark. 
Of  good  led  nobles  ttyff  and  itark." 

Madden'a  Sir  Qateajine,  p.  999'). 

starkly,  stiffly,  L  496. 

Starr'd,  inflnenced  by  the  stars,  fated,  iiL  462. 

starting- hols,  an  ersKon  ("Ster^ng  hole,  ua;  lapynel,  lit»  dt 
r^uge."  Palsgrave's  Letclareitetment  de  la  Lang.  Fr.  1530,  foL 
Ixvii.,  Table  of  Snbet. ;  "A  ataiting-hole,  SuU^fngiufn."  G<ries's 
Lat.  and  Engl.  Diet,),  iv.  239. 

start-up,  an  npstart,  ii  S6. 
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starve,  to  deprive  of  power :  Ache*  emtract  and  ilane  your  lUpplt- 
joiftttl  yL  C14. 

Starving /or  a  Ume  0/ pell-mell  havoeh  and  confution  ("  impatiently 
expecting  &  time,"  Ao.  Halone),  iv.  276. 

state,  Ml  wtate :  to  give  half  my  ttate,  viii.  190 ;  According  to  Ih* 
meamrt  qf  their  itaiet,  iii.  76  (see  note  i«j,  iiL  99). 

state,  a.  r&iftod  chair,  with  a  canopy  otct  it,  a  chair  of  state  :  tittittg 
in  my  ttate,  iii  356 ;  (Aw  chair  thaU  be  my  state,  rv.  242 ;  Be  ntt 
in  hi*  ttate,  ti.  231 ;  Our  hoiteu  keept  her  ttate,  viL  38. 

state,  a  person  of  high  rank  (the  word  with  this  ngnification  being 
generally  need  in  the  plnral) :  yovr  greatneit  and  Ikii  noble  tbUe 
(this  train  of  noblee,  peraona  of  high  rank),  yL  39 ;  Icingt,  qnemt, 
attd  tiaiet,  Til  660. 

State—^ere  itandi  all  yovr,  "  The  whole  of  yonr  fbrtnna  depends  on 
thia"  (Johnson),  vi.  441. 

Bt&t6  of  fioodt—The,  "The  majestic  dignity  of  the  ooean,  the  chief 
of  flooda"  (Malonb),  iv.  392. 

Btation,  a  mode  of  standing,  an  attitnde  :  A  station  like  the  herald 
Mercury,  viL  168. 

station,  the  act  of  standing,  the  state  of  repose :  Her  moCton  aad 
her  ttatieM  are  at  one,  TiL  541. 

statist,  a  statceman,  vii.  666 ;  tiatittt,  TiL  201. 

Btatua,astatue,T.  156;  vi.  642,660;  tlatwu,vAlO :  see  particularly 
note  4S,  vi.  696. 

statue,  aynonymons  with  "  picture :"  My  mbttanee  ihoald  ft  tfalue 
in  %  tlead,  i.  316. 

statute  0/  thy  beauty  thou  wilt  take—The,  yiii.  416:  "Statute  haa 
here  its  l^fil  signification,  that  of  a  security  or  obligation  for 
money"  (Halose). 

statute-caps— Belfer  joiit  have  wo™  plain,  ii.  219 :  ttalute-a^, 
i.e.  woollen  caps:  "Probabty  [certainly]  the  meaning  is,  Better 
mlt  may  be  found  amtmg  the  citigent,  who  are  not  in  general  re- 
markable tor  sallies  of  imagination"  (Steetenb)  :  In  1671,  an  act 
of  Parliament  was  pa«od,  for  the  benefit  of  oappera,  that  all 
pwsona  abore  the  age  of  ax  years  (with  the  exception  of  the 
nobility  and  some  others)  shonld  wear  woollen  cape  on  sabbath- 
daya  and  holidays,  npon  penalty  of  ten  groats. 

statutes,  hU  reeogmzancet—Hit,  vii.  195 :  Hero  "  ilatulet  are  (not 
acts  of  parliament,  bot)  tlatutet-merehant  and  ttt^la,  paridoi^ 
modes  of  rteognhatnee  or  acknowledgment  for  seonring  delta,  whkit 
thereby  become  a  chai^  upon  the  party's  land.  Statute  and  re- 
cogniaataet  are  constantly  mentioned  together  in  the  [covenants  of 
a  pniohasa-deed"  (Bitson). 
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atavea,  the  wood  of  the  UnoM,— luuMB :    Th^r  arnUd  tUara  in 

charga,  ir.  366 ;  Look  tluit  rmi  itavu  h»  towtd,  tatd  not  too  heaoj/, 

y,  444  ("As  it  wu  nsiul  to  oar;  more  tbui  one  into  the  field, 

the  lightnen  of  them  W4s  an  object  of  conBeqneaoe,"  Btbevems)  ; 

your  brolcen  tiavu,  t.  452  ;  hir'd  to  bear  their  ttavet  (=>laiMMa),  vii. 

69. 
stay— ^,  iv.  26  :  see  note  44,  ir.  83. 
stead,  to  assiat,  to  beneat,  i.  276,454;  iL  353;  iii.  127,  279;  vii. 

393 ;  Tiii.  35,  46  ;  tleadt,  iil  256 ;  vi.  417. 
stead  up,  to  fill  up  initead  of  another :  toe  Mhall  adoiti  thU  wronged 

maid  to  lUad  vp  j/our  c^ipoiutment,  i,  483. 
steely  ionei—Virtue't,  iiL  209 :  lee  note  is,  iii  288. 
Steepy  night— Uath  travelVd  on  io  age's,  viii  380 :  "  80  in  the  7th 

Bonnet, 

>  Lo,  in  the  orient,  vben  tlie  graeiott  Ugltt 
Lifts  np  hia  bnming  heftd — 
And  having  dimb'd  the  iCsep-np  hsoTcnlr  hill, 
Beaembling  ttnntg  yoath  in  his  sniddle  age — '. 

Theae  lioea  fnllj  explain  what  the  poet  meant  by  the  »teepg  night 

of  age"  (Ualone). 

Stell'd,  Afae»iBheTealldittn»iit,-7m.^9\  hath  slelPd  tJf/ beau^'e 
form  in  table  of  my  heart,  Tiil  361  :  In  these  pasaagea  lUltd  (a 
donbtfol  reading?)  i«  ez[jained  "fixed,"— from  tiell  a  "lodge,  or 
fixed  place  of  abode :"  see  Nane'a  Gtote. 

Stelled,  atanr,  vii  310. 

stem,  the  peow  or  fore-part  of  a  ahip  ("  The  atem  of  a  abip,  Am- 
(ram."  Coles's  LaL  and  Engl.  Diet.)  :  And  fell  leUne  hie  elem,  tL 
160 ;  from  stem  lo  elem,  viii.  47. 

Stepbano— 0  Kii^,  Ac  i.  224 :  an  allnaion  to  a  oelebtatad  ballad, 
a  portion  of  which  is  quoted  in  Othello,  act  iL  ic.  3,  voL  TiL  p.  406, 
where  see  foot-note. 

Stemaere,  steerage,  ir.  449. 

stewed  prune — A:  eeopruTie—A  tieteed. 

Stlokler-like,  vi  98 :  "A  eticlcler  was  one  who  stood  by  to  part 
ttie  combatouta  when  riotor;  coold  be  determined  witbont  blood- 
shed. They  are  often  mentioned  by  Sidney.  '  Anthony,'  tays  Sr 
Thomas  North,  in  bis  translation  ot  nntaieh,  '  was  himself  in 
person  a  itickler  to  part  the  yoong  men  when  they  had  fooght 
enongh'  "  (Stebtbhs)  :  "  A  Stickler.  Arbilre,  arbitralevr,  tnoym- 
nevr.  Sticklers.  Perionnee  interpoeeee,  A  Stiokling.  Arbitrage."  Oot- 
grave's  Fr.  and  Engl.  Diet. .-  The  derivation  of  the  word  has  been 
disputed. 

stiff,  hard,  nnpleasant :  Thit  ii  elifnetoe,  Tii.  502. 
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stlgmatlo,  "  one  on  whom  naton  lus  set  a.  mark  of  deformity,  & 

gUgma"  (Steevens),  v.  193,  261, 
stlgm&tioal  iR  making,  marked  by  nature  with  deformity,  ii.  34. 
still  on  end  (or  mtiit  an  end),  almoet  perpetnally,  without  intermis- 

don,  generallj,  i.  312  ("  The  expieeaion,  which  ia  not  yet  worn 

ont,  is  of  great  antiquity."  Gifiord'a  note  on  Matnnger't  Worht, 

ToL  iv.  p.  282,  ed,  1813). 
Btlll  ffiuffe,  soft  manic,  ii.  307  ;  iii.  74  :  see  note  78,  ii.  333. 
still  tioijie  eat  all  the  draff,  i.  397 :  Bay  gives  "  The  bUII  sow  eata  ap 

all  the  draught."  PToverba,  p.  159,  ed.  1768 :  and  see  draff. 
Stilly,  gently,  softly,  lowly,  it.  468. 

sting,  sexual  passion  :  A»  teruual  at  the  brutith  tting  ittelf,  iii.  32. 
stint,  to  cease :  And  eUnt  thoa  too,  vi.  399 ;  the'U  nwer  eUnt,  Tiii. 

55  ;  it  ttinttd,  and  laid  "  Aj/,"  tL  399. 
stint,  to  stop,  to  canse  to  stop :  We  mu$t  not  afM<  Our  neoutary 

acOoiu,  T.  493 ;  Ba{f  «(uifa  their  tir\fe,  vi  74  ;  ffe  eon  at  pleamtre 

itint  thdr  melody,  yi.  337  ;  makeptaee  tOttt  tear,  vi.  676. 
Stitchery,  needlework,  Ti.  146. 
Stitllied,  formed  on  the  ttith  or  aavil,  vt  79. 
stithy,  the  place  where  the  tHA  or  aoril  stands,— a  smithy,  a  foi^, 

TO.  155. 
stocCEdo,  a  thrust  in  fencing ;  from  the  Italian  ttoecata  (see  the 

next  artiole) :  yottr  patses,  aioeeadoet,  i.  365. 
stoocata,  a  thrust  in  fernnng  (Ital.)  :  Alia  tloeeata  earriea  it  atnag, 

Ti.129. 
stock,  an  abbreviation  of  ttoccado  (see  above) :  thy  itoek,  thy  rev^te, 

i.  373. 
stock,  a  stocking :  knit  Kim  a  tloeia,  i.  299 ;  a  linen  stock,  iii.  144 ; 

a  ffame-eoloured  stock,  iii.  333 :  in  Uie  two  last  passagta  it  would 

seem  that  itoek  means  "  a  long  close  BtooHng," 
stock,  to  pnt  in  the  stocks :  Who  ttock'd  my  etrvantt  viL  289 ;  Stoek- 

iag  hit  miUtenger,  vii.  281. 
Stock-flsh  of&M—Mdee  a.  Beat  thee  as  stook-fiah  (dried  ood)  is 

beaten  before  it  ia  boiled,  i.  212. 
stockings— Tail,  "stoddugs  drawn  high  above  the  knee"  (Faib- 

holt),  t.  499. 
stock-ponlshed,  punished  by  being  put  in  the  stocks,  vii.  302. 
stole  all  eourtety  from  hsaoen—I:  see  eourtetyfi-om  htavm,  Ac 
Stomacll,  stubborn  resolution,  oonrage :  An  wadergoiMg  ttomaeh 

(an  enduring  stnbbomnes),  i.  182  ;  Gan  vail  hi»  ttomach  ("  B(^^ 

to  faU  his  conrage,  to  let  his  spirits  sink  under  his  fortunes," 
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Johmson),  it.  318  ;  tome  enUrprue  That  ludh  a  ttomach  u«'l  (Oimt 
requires  Btabbom  leflolntioa  or  courage),  viL  106. 

etomacll,  anger,  reaeatment ;  kill  ymir  stomach  on  your  meat,  L  269  ; 
theee  nobks  thould  gueh  ttomaeh*  bear  t  V.  16 ;  The  ■windi  groto  high, 
to  do  ffour  ttomaeht,  lorde,  t.  129. 

BtomOCb,  pride,  airoganoe :  an  unbouuded  stomach,  t.  550 ;  rail 
your  stomaehe,  iii.  179. 

atomocll,  to  reseot,  to  bear  an  ai^i;  remembrance  of ;  \fyou  vmet 
believe,  Stomach  not  alt,  vii.  543. 

Btomachillg,  resentment,  anger,  Tii.  615. 

Btono,  to  make  like  atone,  to  harden  :  thou  doit  ttone  my  heart,  vii. 
460. 

stone-bow,  a  crosa-bow  for  shooting  stonee,  or  rather  bnlleta,  iii. 
356. 

StoneB  in  heaven  But  what  serve  for  the  thunder  f — A  re  there  no,  vii. 
466 :  see  ihunder-slone. 

Stonish'd,  ftatonisbed,  viii.  266. 

stool-ball,  Tiii.  200 :  "  Stool-boll  ia  frequently  mentioned  bj  the 
writers  of  the  three  last  centuries,  bnt  withoTit  aiij  proper  defini- 
tion of  the  game.  Doctor  Johnaou  [in  hie  Diet.}  tells  us,  it  it  tt 
play  wh«t6  bolls  are  driven  from  stool  to  stool,  but  does  not  ny 
in  what  manner  or  to  what  pntpose.  I  hftre  been  informed,  that 
a  pastime  called  stool-ball  is  practised  to  this  day  in  the  norOtem 
parts  of  England,  which  consists  in  mmply  setting  a  stool  upon  the 
gronnd,  and  one  of  the  players  takes  his  place  before  it,  while  hia 
antagonist,  standing  at  a  distance,  tosses  a  ball  with  the  intention 
of  striking  the  stool ;  and  this  it  is  the  business  of  the  fcamer  to 
prevent  by  beating  it  away  with  the  hand,  reckoning  one  to  the 
game  for  every  stroke  of  the  ball ;  if,  on  the  oonbary,  it  should 
be  missed  by  the  hand  and  tonch  the  stool,  the  players  change 
places  INole.  I  believe  the  same  also  happens  if  the  person  who 
threw  the  ball  can  catch  and  retain  it  when  driven  back,  before 
it  reaches  the  ground]  ;  the  conqnaror  at  Qaa  game  is  he  who 
strikes  the  ball  most  times  before  it  toat^es  tlie  stool.  Again,  in 
other  parts  of  the  countey  a  certain  number  of  stools  are  set  op  in 
a  ciicnlai  form,  and  at  a  distance  from  each  other,  and  every  one 
of  them  is  occupied  by  a  single  player ;  when  the  ball  is  struck, 
which  is  done  as  before  with  the  band,  they  are  every  one  of  tham 
obliged  to  alter  his  situation,  running  in  succession  from  stool  to 
stool,  and  if  he  who  threw  the  baU  can  regain  it  in  time  to  strike 
any  on*  of  the  playera,  before  he  readies  the  stool  to  which  be  is 
mnoing,  he  takes  his  place,  and  the  penon  touched  most  Qinvir 
the  ball,  until  be  can  in  like  manner  return  to  the  circle.  Btool- 
ball  seema  to  have  been  a  game  more  properly  appropriated  to  Uie 
women  than  to  the  men ;  but  occasionally  it  was  played  by  the 
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young  pcowmi  of  both  sexw  iiidiscriiiiuiaitely,''  ftc.  BtEatt'a  Sporlt 
and  PattitM*,  p.  89,  mo.  ad. 

stoop,  «  term  ia  falconty — to  msh  down  Tiolentljr  bom  a  height  in 
the  air  apon  the  pray  ("  Sloap,  or  Stouping  on  the  Wing,  is  when 
the  B&wk  is  aloft  npon  her  winga,  and  then  descends  to  atrike  her 
Ptey,"  B. Holme's i4 cod.  o/Armori/ajtdBlasoTi  (Temw  of  Artuiul 
in  Falconry,  &a.),  B.  ii.  eh.  xL  p.  240)  ;  tiU  the  itoop,  the  miist  not 
hejvll-gorg'df  ill.  156  ;  whoi  thty  ttoop,  Ihey  iloop  with  the  like  vnag, 
iv.  472  ;  (A«  viay  iehieh  they  ttoop'd  eaglet,  vii.  713  ;  the  holy  eagle 
Sloop'd  at  to  foot  w,  vii.  718. 

stoop,  fx  sitnqi,  aotnetimeB  used  to  Bignify  a  cup,  aometimes  a  much 
larger  Teasel,  iii.  345  ;  vii.  194,  404 ;  itoope,  tu.  207. 

StOFB^For,  "To  be  prawired  for  use"  (Malonb)  :  thott  whom  Na- 
ture hath  not  made  for  ttore,  fiiL  354. 

storm  offofttinet,  braving  of  fortnnea,  vii.  390 :  aee  note  13,  vii.  474. 

story,  to  relate,  to  give  an  aoconnt  of :  gloriee  His  vieloriei,  viii.  273 
(and  see  notoS,  viii.2B0);  He  etoriee  to  her  ears  her  husband's  fame, 
viii.  290 ;  rather  than  etory  kirn  in  hit  own  hearing,  vii.  644. 

stout,  unbending,  obetinate,  atnbbom :  /  teill  be  strange,  atoat 
(haughty),  in  yellow  ttoekmgt,  iii.  359  (see  note  60,  iii.  404) ;  For 
grief  it  proud,  and  makes  hit  owner  «toui,  iv.  30;  As  tlout  and  proad 
at  he  were  lord  of  all,  v.  Ill;  correetiiu/  thy  ttout  heart,  vi.  192. 

StOUtnOSS,  obstinacy,  atubbonmeas  :  Thy  dangerous  tloutness,  vi. 
194 ;  hit  tlouinett  When  he  did  stand/or  consul,  vL  234. 

stover,  i.  220:  "iStmw.  Fodder  and  provision  of  all  sorts  for 
cattle ;  from  ettoveri,  law-term,  which  is  so  explained  in  the  Law 
Dictionaries.  Both  are  derived  from  etlouvier,  in  the  old  French, 
defined  by  Boquefort,  '  Convenance,  n^oeasit^,  provision  de  tout  ce 
qui  eat  n^oeaaaire.'  Dic^onn.  de  la  Langue  Rom."  Nsrea'a  Glosi.  : 
"  Stover  (in  Cambridgeshire  and  other  counties)  aignifiea  hay  made 
of  coarse  rank  graaa,  aucb  aa  even  cowa  will  not  eat  while  it  ia 
green.  Stover  is  likewise  used  u  tiateh  for  cart-lodgea  and  other 
bidldinga  that  deserve  bat  rode  and  cheap  coverings"  (Steevens)  ; 
"  Stover,  Pabulum."  Coles's  Lat.  and  Engl.  DicL 

StTBcby-^The  lady  <^lhe,  iii.  356 :  An  oUnaion  to  some  atory  which 
is  not  now  known.  Hanmer  thought  that  Strachy  "ahottld  be 
perhapa  Stratarch,  which  (as  well  as  Strategae')  aignifiea  a  general 
of  an  army,  a  commander-in-chief :"  lyrne  Knight  remarked ; 
"  The  Governors  employed  by  the  Greek  Emperors  in  Sicily  and 
Italy,  from  the  sixth  to  the  tenth  century,  were  called  ZTPATHroi, 
Generoit  or  Prators,  corrapted  by  the  Italians,  partly  through  their 
own,  and  partly  throngh  the  Byaantine  pronunciation,  to  utr/iiici, 
pronounced  stratichi ;  which  continned  to  be  a  title  of  magistracy 
ia  many  states  long  afterwards  ;  and  thia  word  strachy,  which  has 
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no  puzzled  b11  the  commentators,  ia  onlj  a  farther  corrapUon  of 
it  acqnii«d  ia  its  pattsaga  through  sacoeaBiTe  French  and  Engliah 
tnuuilations  of  some  {Qd  Italian  norel,  in  which  the  widow  of  one 
of  those  magistrates  had  married  an  inferior  officer  of  her  hoose- 
hold.  See  Oiannone,  BitL  di  NapoU,  L  zL  c  tI.  :"  "  The  lady  of 
the  Stretchy"  writes  Mr,  HaUinell,  "  ia  the  lawyer's  or  judge's  lady 
or  widow.  The  term  is  now  only  preserved  in  the  Rnsnan  lan- 
guage ;  bnt  it  was  probably  taken  by  Shakeepeaie  from  some 
novel  or  play,  upon  which  he  may  have  founded  the  oomic  inci- 
dents of  this  drama.  '  [Com>lM»ation  can,  however,  be  derived] 
from  the  list  of  all  the  Crown  servants  of  Boasia,  sent  every  year 
to  the  Btate  Becretary  of  the  Home  Department  at  StPetersbit^; 
in  which,  for  1825  and  1826,  Froonrenr  Botwinko  waa  reported  to 
be  imprisoned  at  Vihia  for  the  above  case,  and  that  the  Strtg>ehy 
of  Oszmiana  was  acting  in  his  atead  as  Procnrenr  pro  Um.'  Hoatt- 
kold  Word),  March  15th,  1851."  (After  all,  are  we  not  as  far  as 
ever  from  having  ascertained  the  meaning  of  Strachy  f) 
straig^llt — Mdka  her  grave,  vii.  192 :  Here  etraight,  which  Johnsoa 
erroneooaly  explains  "  from  east  to  west  in  a  direct  line  parallel  to 
the  cbnroh,"  means  merely  "  atraightway,  immediately-" 

StralGfllt-pig^llt,  atraight  -  patched,  atraight  -  built,  nivight  (see 
pight),  vii.  726. 

Btraiu.,  a  torn,  a  tendency,  an  inborn  diapodtion :  unZwi  he  know 
some  ttrain  (erril  tenden^,  "  vidons  conduot,"  Giffokd,  Inbod.  to 
Ford's  Works,  p.  cilvii.)  in  me,  i.  361 ;  all  of  the  tame  etraia,  i  385  r 
«o  degenerate  a  strain  ae  this,  vi.  34 ;  your  valitmt  ttrain,  viL  337 
(in  this  passage  Mr.  Grant  White  explains  (train  "  lineage ;"  bnt 
wonld  Albany  here  compliment  on  his  "lineage"  the  man  whom 
he  aoon  aftor  calla  "  half -blooded  fellow"  ?). 

StrBin,  a  atook,  a  race,  a  lineage :  he  ii  of  a  nohU  ttrain,  ii.  94 ;  he 
M  hrtd  out  of  that  bloadt/  ttrain,  iv.  446;  The  strain  of  man's  hrtd 
out  Into  baboon  and  monkey  ("  Man  is  exhanated  and  d^enerated ; 
hn  strain  or  lineage  has  worn  down  into  a  monkey,"  Johnson, — 
who  in  his  Diet  qnotee  this  passage  as  an  example  of  "ttrmn" 
nLeanii]g"hereditarydispoaition"),  vi.  514;  the  noblett  of  thy  ttrmiXr 
vi.  677 ;  of  what  a  noble  strain  you  are,  viii.  63. 

strain,  &a. — And,  in  the  publication,  make  no,  vi.  26 :  "  'And  make 
no  difficulty,  no  donbt,  irtien  thia  dnel  comes  to  be  pronlaimed, 
bnt  that  Achillea,  dnil  at  he  is,  wilt  diacover  the  drift  of  it.'  So 
afterwards,  in  this  play,  Ulysaee  saya, 

'  I  do  not  strain  at  the  position,' 
i.  e.  I  do  not  hesitate  at,  I  make  no  difficulty  of  it"  (Tbeobaij>). 

Strain  courier,  vi.  419 ;  viii  268 :  On  the  latter  paasage  now  re- 
ferred to,  Jli^.  Btannton  obaerves  ;  "When  any  one  hesitated  to 
take  the  post  of  honoor  in  a  [Mriloas  nndertaUng,  he  waa  aarcas- 
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ticolly  said  to  ttrain  ooartety.  TnrberriDe  appliw  the  exprewioa 
to  dogB,  as  ShkkespeBre  dow ;  'for  many  hoimds  will  itram  cour~ 
tetie  at  tbia  chace.' " 

strained,  C  <^pear  thm—WiA  what  meounter  to  wmtrrmt  I  Haee : 
see  encounter  w  nnewrmt,  &o. 

strains  qf  honour — The  fine,  "  The  niceties,  tlie  reSnemeDts  [of  hon- 
our]" (JoHSBON),  vi  229. 

.strait,  strict,  rigoroDB :  some  elrait  decree*,  iv.  271 ;  each  a  slrail 
edict,  T.  159 ;  hie  creditore  noU  elrait,  vi  610  ;  Proceed  no  etraiter 
'gaitut  our  mtele  Oloeler,  v-  153. 

;Strait,  niggardlj :  you  are  to  elrait.  And  eo  tngrat^l,  you  deny  me 
that,  iv.  74. 

Straited  For  a  reply,  Pat  to  dif&culty,  pnisled  for  a  reply,  ill.  476. 

Strail£r3,  coy,  shy,  teserred:  Or  ttrange,  or  lelf-affeeted  t  ri.  42  j 
more  ctinntTiy  to  be  itrange,  vi.  412 ;  I  should  have  been  more  etrange, 
ibid.  J  etrange  love,  grovm  hold,  vi.  433  :  tmd  see  make  etrange. 

Strang,  foreign,  a  stranger ;  A»  etrange  unto  your  town  ae  to  yow^ 
lalk,a.  IS  ;  hele  etrange  and peevieh,Yii.  652;  lam  eojnething  evri- 
oue,  being  ttrange,  vii  656. 

strange  Even  to  the  ditpoiition  that  I  owe,  &o. — Tou  wake  me,  Tii. 
42 ;  " '  You  prOTe  to  me  that  I  am  a  stranger  eren  to  my  own 
di^osition,  when  I  perceive  that  the  very  object  which  itaals  the 
colonr  from  my  cheek  permits  it  to  remain  in  yours.'  In  other 
words,  'Yon  prove  to  me  how  false  an  opinion  I  have  hitherto 
maintained  of  my  own  conrage,  when  yours,  on  the  trial,  is  fonnd 
to  exceed  it' "  (Steevens)  :  " '  Yon  render  me  a  stranger  to,  or 
forgetfol  of,  that  brave  di^rosition  which  I  know  I  possess,  and 
make  me  fancy  myself  a  coward,  when  I  perceive  that  I  am  t€a;- 
rified  by  &  sight  which  has  not  in  the  lesat  alarmed  yon' "  (1I&- 
lone):  "I  believe  it  only  means, 'yon  make  me  amazed'"  (Beed); 
"  To  owe  here  means  to  own  or  possess.  The  sense  expreased  is, 
Yon  make  me  feel  as  strange  or  nnnatnral,  the  very  dispoaitdon  to 
fesi,  which  belongs  or  is  natoial  to  me  on  behol^ng  anch  sights, 
when  I  see  yon  so  wholly  unaffected  by  them"  (Eltin), 

strangely,  "  Used  by  way  of  commendation,  m^ro^lUueemeiU, '  to 
a  wonder' "  (JOHNSON) :  Hatt  itrmgel]/  stood  the  teet,  i.  218. 

strangely,  with  a  distant  reserved  manner :  pate  elrangely  by  him, 
vi.54. 

strangeness,  ooynees,  shyness,  distant  behaviour,  re«erve  :  ungird 
Vi^  efrangeneee,  iii.  378 ;  the  eaoage  atrattgeneee  he  putt  on,  vi.  39 ; 
your  elraagenete  and  hie  pride,  vi.  54 ;  tn  itrangeneee  eland  no  fur' 
lheroff,Ta.H%;  Sie  pnUe  on  outward  etrangmeu,Tm.US;  Meamire 
\_my  etrangeneee  mtk  jny  uitr^  yeare,  viiL  256. , 
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Strancrer'd,  eBtnnged,  alieiutea,  yil  256. 

strangle— J v»7f  acguaintance,  "I  will  pat  ui  end  to  one  CuniliAr- 
ify"  (Malonb),  viii  393. 

Btrongle  thypropriets — Thaltnakei  thee;  ftoe proprittg. 

strappado— TA«,  ir.  238  :  "  The  Half  Strappado  u  to  hare  tbe 
Uana  hands  tyed  cron  behind  his  Back,  and  oo  bf  them  to  be 
drawn  np  to  a  considerable  height,  uid  so  let  down  again ;  this, 
in  &a  leut  of  it,  cannot  bnt  poll  either  the  Bbonldera  or  Elbowa 
or  both  ODt  of  J<^t.^nie  Wholt  Strappado  is  when  the  ponon 
is  drawn  np  to  his  height,  and  then  snddenlj  to  let  him  fall  half- 
way with  a  jerk,  which  not  onlj  breaketh  his  Anns  to  pieoea,  bat 
also  shaketh  all  his  Jojnts  ont  of  Joint ;  which  Ponishment  is  [sk] 
better  to  be  Hanged  than  for  a  Man  to  andergo."  R.  Holnie'» 
Academy  of  Armory  and  Blazon,  B.  iii.  a  Tii,  p.  310 :  "  It  was,"  ob- 
■erree  Doooe,  "  a  mihtaiy  pnni^unent.  .  .  .  The  term  is  eridenUy 
taken  from  the  Italian  ttrappare,  to  poll  or  draw  witL  nolenoe." 

stratagem,  a  dreadful,  a  disastions  event,  a  oaUmity :  AtfiiOur 
qfiome  itratagem,  ir.  S14  ;  What  itratagema,  hotofell,  how  butelterliff 
T.  267. 

strawy,  straw-like,  no  better  than  straw,  Ti  94. 

stray,  "  act  of  wandering"  (Johnson's  Diet),  a  dereUetion '.  /  tootM 
notfrom  your  love  makt  mch  a  itray,  &e.  vii  266. 

stray,  stragglers :  purgve  the  tcatler'd  tlray,  iv.  373. 

stray,  to  make  to  stray,  to  minltMil ;  Hath  aot  elte  hit  eye  jSlray't/ 
hit  Section,  &o.  ii  44. 

Streng'tll  of  limit,  "  the  limited  d^ree  of  sbtogth  which  it  is  ens- 
tomarj  for  women  to  acquire  before  they  are  snSered  to  go  abroad 
after  child-bearing"  (Uaboh),  iii.  452. 

Stretoll  our  eye — How  thall  we,  "  How  wide  most  we  open  onr  eyea" 
(Johnson),  ir.  439. 

Stricture,  striotnets,  i  463. 

stride,  to  OTtc-Btride,  to  over-psss :  Zb  stride  a  limb,  tii.  677. 

strike  (a  naval  term),  to  lower  the  sails:  And  yet  we  ttrHtenol,  but 
teeurely  p«rith,  it.  129 ;  Than  bear  to  low  a  eail,  to  etrike  to  thee, 
V.  306  (The  Beoomd  passige  at  least  inolndea  tiie  idea  of  lowering 
the  coloors  in  token  of  soirander). 

strike,  "  to  blast  or  affect  by  andden  and  secret  inflaence"  (Narea'k 
Olou.)  :  tAm  no  plantte  strike,  vii.  108. 

Strike,  to  tap:  Strike&eve»teU,hol  viL  636  (Weber  was  the fint 
to  'explain  rightly  the  meaning  of  strihe  in  this  line,  oompaiing  it 
with  a  passage  in  Fletcher's  Jfonneur  Thonuu,  sot  v.  so.  10,  "  Htme, 
Lannoe,  and  strike  a  freah  pieoe  of  wine :"  that  it  dxinld  hava 
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ptmled  Johnaoii,  BteeTeiu,  Bitson,  and  Holt  White,  is  the  man 
«Ktnocduiai7,  bemue  the  word  ocean  with  the  Batne  aigiuficatioD 
in  %  well-btows  modem  poem ; 

"  L'ATare,  not  tuiiig  half  hia  stoie, 
Sffll  gramUea  that  he  haa  no  mote ; 
Strihst  not  the  prewnt  tun,  for  fear 
The  vintage  shoold  be  bad  next  ;ear,"  &e. 

Prior'B  Alma,  C.  iii.). 

strikers— iVo  hng-itaf,  siapenin/,  ir.  225,  "  No  fellows  that  infest 
the  road  yntii  long  Bta&,  and  kuoek  men  down  for  aizpenoe" 
(Johnson)  :  Co^raTe  haa  "  Hant  3i  la  main  ....  a  etriker,  one 
wiih  whom  Vun  i»  but  a  loord  and  a  blow."  Fr.  and  Elngl.  Diet, : 
"A  ttriker  had  aome  cant  ligiiifLcation  with  which  at  present  we 
are  not  exactly  aoqoainted.    It  is  used  in  aeTenl  of  the  old  plays. 
I  rather  beliere  in  this  place,  *  no  sLx-penny  sbikor'  sigmfiee  '  not 
one  who  would  content  h'^oelf  to  borroa,  i.  a  rob  yon  for  the  sake 
of  six-penoe.'    That  to  bomno  was  the  oant  phrase  for  to  gUal,  is 
wdl  known ;  and  that  to  elriie  likewise  signified  to  borrow,  let  the 
following  paMage  in  Siirley's  Omitemaa  of  Veniet  confirm  ; 
'  Cot.  Ton  had  [were]  best  Bssanlt  me  too. 
Mai.  I  most  borrow  mone?. 
And  that  some  oall  a  ttriking,'  Aa. 
Again,  in  Glapthome's  SoUattder,  1640  i 

•  The  on^  shape  to  hide  a  itriker  In.' 
Again,  in  an  old  Ma.  play  [printed  in  1824]  entitled  The  Second 
Maiden's  Tragedy; 

'  one  that  robs  the  mind, 
Tven^  times  wane  than  any  Ugliway  tiribr' "  (SteeveMs): 
"  In  Greene's  Art  <^  CbmiycalcAJiy,  1592,  tuuler  the  table  of  Cant 
ExfffesBionB  used  by  Thieres  ; ' — the  ontting  a  pocket  or  picking  a 
purse  is  called  ttriking  ;'  again, ' — who  taking  a  proper  yonUi  to 
be  his  prentice,  to  teach  him  the  order  of  etriking  and  foisting' " 
(COLLIKB)  :  "  See  also  The  London  Prodigal,  1605 ;  '  Nay,  now  I 
have  had  snch  a  fortnnate  beginning,  111  not  let  a  gix-penng-pwae 
escape  ww' "  (MaiiONe). 
strings  to  your  beard* — Good,  ii.  311 :  The  ttringe  were  to  prerent 

the  false  beards  from  falling  off. 
strong,  determined :  Strong  and/atten'd  villain  I  vii.  276. 

StrOSSerS — /n  your  ttrail.  In  your  tight  close  drawers,  ir.  465 : 
Theobald  thought  that  We  elrait  ttrouere  meant  "naked  skin  ;" 
bnt  he  was  c^iainly  niii*ftV°",  for  theee  Irish  atrottert  (a  form 
ol  troseerg)  are  freqnently  mentioned :  he  also  altered  etrouert  to 
Ironera, — an  improper  alteration  which  Hr.  Collier  persista  in 
retaining  ("ij  payer  of  black  etrocere"  Inventory  of  theatrical 
dreawe,— Malone's  jSAatwpeore,  by  Boswell,  toL  iii.  p.  310 :  "Nor 
the  Dani^  sleeve  sagging  down  like  a  Wekh  wallet,  the  Italian's 
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oloM  tlroutr,  nor  the  French  gtanding  collar."  Dekker'a  OvlTa 
Hornbook,  p.  40,  reprint,  1812  :  "  Or,  like  a  toiling  naurer,  wiB  his 
son  k-horsebaok  in  doth-of-gold  breeches,  while  he  hinuelf  goes 
to  the  deril  k-foot  in  »  pair  of  old  (troMcri."  Middleton'a  No 
Wit,  no  Help  like  a  Woman's,  act  ii.  ac  1,  Work*,  Tol  t.  p.  39,  ed. 
Dyee). 

Btroy'd,  destrojed,  viL  654. 

stuck,  more  properly  itoek,  an  abbreviation  of  tloeeado;  aee  firet 
»bxk :  he  gives  me  Ike  ituek-in  with  each  a  mortal  motion,  iii.  374 ; 
j/ow  venom'd  ittich,  tiL  191. 

stuck  upon  him,  as  the  sun,  &o. — It  (i.  e.  His  honour),  iv.  339 ;  imd 
therein  »lack  A  tun  and  moon,  vii.  689 :  To  modem  readen  there 
ia  perhaps  eometbing  odd  in  this  use  of  Uie  vord  stuck;  but  it  was 
familiar  enongh  to  tiioae  of  Shakespeare'a  days ; 
"  While  Ladfer  fore-ihewea  AnrarM  apringa, 
And  Arotog  iliekei  nbone  the  earth  TnnuAi'd,"  &o. 

Chapwaa't  Byront  Tragedie,  alg.  h  4  verao,  ed.  1608 : 
"  No  blaok-eyed  star  mnst  stieke  in  Tertnee  spheare." 

Dekker'a  SaUromastix,  1602,  rig.  i.  8. 

stuff,  Inggage,  moTKblea  :  fetch  our  ttuf  from  thenct,  u.  42  ;  to  get 
OUT  stuff  aboard,  ibid. 

stuffed.,  filled,  atored :  tlaffed  with  all  honourable  virtuei,  a.  76 ;  Qf 
ttuff'd  suffieietuy,  "  Of  abilities  more  than  enon^"  (Jobnboh),  iiL 
440. 

styls — Aggravate  his :  see  aggravate.  Sec. 

subject,  anbjecta,  people  :  the  greater  jOe  of  the  sahjecl,  i  487 ;  And 
let  the  sulijecl  see,  i.  507  j  phi/ties  (acts  aa  a  cordial  to)  the  tu^eet, 
iiL  420. 

subscribe,  "to  agree  to"  (Stebtens)  :  A»  I  subscrihe  not  that,  nor 
any  other,  But  in  the  loss  of  question,  i.  474 :  and  see  note  74,  i.  632. 

subscribe,  to  yield,  to  give  way,  to  anrrender :  when  I  had  tub- 
ecrib'd  To  mine  oum  fortune,  iii.  279  ;  tubterib'd  his  power!  viL  268 ; 
All  cruel*  elte  sttbtcrib'd  (all  oraelty  or  inhnmanify  "yielded,  Bab- 
mitted  to  the  neceeaity  of  the  occaaion,"  Johnson),  viL  310 ;  Sector 
. . .  euiscrilee  To  tender  olgeets,  vi.  76 ;  Death  to  me  tubseribei,  tiiL 
402. 

subscribe  for  thee— To  the  posiibiUty  of  thy  soldiership,  wilt,  iiL 
254 :  " '  I  will  anbscribe'  (says  Bertram)  '  to  the  paisihility  of  your 
aoldienMp.'  His  doubts  being  now  raised,  he  Buppreegei  that  he 
ahonld  not  be  ao  willing  to  voocJi  for  i\A  probability"  (STEEVsNa)  : 
"I  believe  Bertram  means  no  more  than  that  he  ia  confident 
Parollea  will  do  all  that  soldiership  can  effect  He  waa  not  yet 
eert^n  that  he  was  '  a  Hiding' "  (Malone). 

subscription,  snbmiaaion,  obedience,  vii.  296. 
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SUBSTANCE — SUFFGBED,  £16 

^substance,  Whou  grotwneu  little  oharaeterg  mm  up,  tL  25 :  "  Sah- 
ilanee  is  atate,  the  value  of  which  is  uoertaiued  bj  the  use  of  saaSi 
ebaraelert,  L  e.  numerals.    So,  in  the  Prologne  to  Sing  Henry  71, 
■aoTook«dflgQT«  mm; 
Attart,  In  Uttle  apace,  a  mflUan.' 
The  grtm  mint  is  a  term  luad  in  The  Merchant  of  Venice  [no : — in 
The  Stc.  Part  of  K.  Henry  IV.  act  ii  sc  1 :  "  lAe  proas"  occnn  in 
Tht  Merchant  of  Venice,  act  i-  so.  3].  Grviinett  has  the  sama  mean- 
ing  in  this  iugtancw"  (Steevens). 

mbBtractore,  detracton,  iii  331. 

BUbtiltieS  o'  th'  ule^Toa  do  yet  tatU  Some,  i.  229:  <'ThiB  ia  a 
phrase  adopted  from  ancient  oookei;  and  confectionary.  When 
a  dish  was  so  contrived  as  to  appear  nnlike  what  it  really  was, 
they  called  it  n  subtilty.  Dragons,  castlee,  trees,  &o.  made  ont  of 
Bogar,  had  the  like  denomination.  Bee  Mr.  P^^'s  Glossar;  to 
^9  Form  of  Cnry,  Ac,  Axtido  SotUteei.  Froisaart  complains  moali 
of  this  joDctice,  which  often  led  him  into  mistakes  at  dinner,"  &a. 
(Steetbns). 

subtle,  smooth :  Like  to  a  boal  upon  a  sabtle  ground,  -n.  222  (whwo 
Johnson,  in  bis  Diet,  and  Ualoue  nndetstand  subtle  to  mean  "  de- 
ceitful"). 

SaCOSedisg^,  a  consequentK  ;  not  ia  he  uadtrtiood  tnithoul  bloody 
fucctedin^,  iii.  235. 

SUCC6SS,  a  anoceasion :  In  tohote  mceett  we  are  gentle  (By  sncoesnon 
from  whom  we  have  our  gentility),  iii.  432  ;  fuceete  of  mieehief  shall 
be  bom,  iv.  370. 

success,  the  issue,  the  aequel,  the  consequence  of  a  thing  :  euceeta 
Will  fashion  the  ehait,  iL  124 ;  give  me  leave  to  try  success,  iii.  222 ; 
Aeir  opinione  of  tueeeee,  vi.  640 ;  Mistrual  of  my  success  (of  what 
had  been  the  issnewith  me},vi.6S2  ;  Mislrattofgood  «uccm«,  ibid. ; 
My  speech  should  fall  into  tuch  vile  success,  vii.  422;  what  is  th« 
success  f  vii.  544. 

SUCCeseantly,  vL  338 :  see  note  )35,  vL  374. 

succeasive  title— My, '-  Hy  title  to  the  sncceBsion"  (Malomb),  yi. 
283. 

SnooeBaiTely,  "by  order  of  sncccesion"  (Johnson)  :  So  thou  the 
garland  wear' Bt  suceesnvtly,  iv.  385;  But  as  successively,  from  blood 
to  blood,  v.  413. 

BUdden,  hasty,  precipitately  violent :  her  sudden  quips,  i.  306 ;  sud- 
den and  quick  in  quarrel,  iii.  34 ;  Svidden,  malicious,  viL  55  ;  sudden 
in  ehoUr,  vii.  402. 

sue  his  livery :  see  livery,  &c. 

suffered,  allowed,  not  r«atrained :  being  suffer'd  in  that  harmful 
slumber,  v.  160;  being  sufer'd  with  (allowed  to  engage  with)  the 
bear's  fell  paur,  v,  191  ;   Which,  being  suffer'd,  rivers  cannot  quench. 
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43&  BUFVioiEKOT— strrr. 

T.  303 ;  Else,  luffer'd,  U  toill  tel  tA»  htart  oh  fire,  ym.  262  :  ud  see 
note  204,  T.  228. 

BUfflciMlCy— Of  tfit^d :  Me  ibiffed. 

sugar  mixed  with  wine .-  aee  toine  ami  mgar—Such. 

suggest,  to  tempt,  to  indte,  to  Mdaoe :  twggett  thee  from  thf  matter, 
iii.  272  ;  Suggest  ("  Prompt,  set  on  by  injurious  hinta,"  SrEBT£!is]k 
Aif  aoon-belieoing  advertariet,  ir.  107  ;  mggetl  by  treatone,  It.  441  ; 
We  mwt  mggest  ("  prompt,"  Stebvenb)  the  peoph  in  tnhat  haired, 
&a.  vi  165 ;  suggest  at  first  teilh  heavenly  shoint,  vii  413  ;  do  suggest 
me  slill,  viii.  421 ;  lender  youth  it  soon  suggested,  i.  292  ;  Suggested 
tu  to  make  them,  ii.  232 ;  lohatEoe,  what  serpent,  hath  suggested  thee, 
iv.  155 ;  Suggested  this  provd  issue  of  a  king,  TiiL  288 ;  suggests  the 
king  our  master,  v.  489  ;  sweet- suggesting  Love,  i.  287. 

suggestion,  temptation,  ■edoction ;  They'll  take  suggestion  ("  *aj 
hint  of  TiUanj,"  Johnson)  a*  a  cat  laps  milk,  i.  201 ;  i&e  strong'st 
suggestion  Our  worser  Genius  can,  L  218 ;  their  blood.  Mingled  with 
veaom  qf  suggestion  ("  Thongh  theii  blood  be  inflamed  by  tiie  temp- 
tatioQB  to  which  jouth  is  peculiftrly  aubjeot,"  Ualoke),  ir.  377 ; 
why  do  I  yield  to  that  suggestion,  viL  11 ;  Suggestions  are  to  others 
OB  to  me,  ii.  167 ;  tn  those  suggestions  for  the  young  earl,  iii.  249. 

suggestion  TUh'd  aU  the  kingdom-One  that  by,Y.6X):  "Tho 
word  suggestion,  eaya  the  critic  [Di.  Wubnrton],  ii  here  need  wiUi 
great  propriety  and  seeming  Imovledge  of  the  Latin  tongoe :  and 
he  proceeds  to  settle  the  sense  of  it  from  the  late  Boman  writers 
and  their  glossers.  Bnt  Bhakspeare's  knowledge  was  from  HoUn- 
shed,  whom  he  follows  verbatim;  'This  cardinal  was  of  a  great 
stomach,  for  he  computed  hJTnimlf  eqnal  with  princea,  and  by 
oraftie  suggestions  got  into  his  hands  innnmerable  treasure:  he 
forced  Uttle  on  simonie,  and  waa  not  pitifoll,  and  stood  affec- 
tionate in  his  own  opinion :  in  open  presence  he  wonld  lie  and 
seie  nntnith,  and  was  double  both  in  speech  and  meaning  :  he 
would  promise  much  and  perform  little :  he  was  Ticione  of  his 
bodie,  and  gave  the  clergie  evil  example,'  Edit.  1587,  p.  922"  (Stee- 
tekb)  -.  The  above  passage  waa  borrowed  by  Holinshed  &om  Hall : 
In  the  line  of  our  text  Nares  (Gloss.)  undnntaDdB  suggestion  to 
mean  "  crafty  device." 

suit,  a  coort- solicitation,  a  petition  or  request  made  to  a  prince  or 
statesman  :  It  is  my  only  suit  (with  a  quibble  on  the  double  mean- 
ing of  ml— "  apparel"  and  "petition"),  iii.  31;  And  (hen  dreams  h« 
of  smelling  out  a  sait,\i.VS&;  For  obtaining  of  smts  (vvfmiioA.-mi<ii 
a  quibble  on  suUt—"  petitions"  and  "  clothes  of  a  pataon  hanged"), 
iv.  212. 

suit,  a  love-soit :  Which  late  h«r  noble  suit  in  court  did  shun  ("  Who 
lately  retired  from  the  solicitation  of  her  noble  admirvs,"  Ha- 
lome),  viii.  446. 
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SUIT— SDK.  42T 

suit,  Bnit-aerrioe,  Mniee  dne  to  a  niperior  lc«d  :  Give  itotiee  to  lueh 
mm  of  tort  and  $itit  Ai  art  to  mett  him,  i.  SM  ;  "  lu  the  feudal 
tiiDM  all  TaaaaU  ware  bound  to  hold  nit  and  ttmice  to  their  oret- 
lord ;  that  ia,  to  be  tead^  at  all  tunes  to  attend  and  aerre  him, 
either  when  aimunoned  to  hif  conrta,  or  to  hia  atandard  in  wai. 
'  Bnch  man  of  aort  and  init  aa  are  to  meet  him,'  I  proenme,  meana 
the  Dnke'a  vaaaaU  or  lenaota  m  eqpiu."  Ediulmrffh  MagaxiM,  Not. 
1786 :  and  aee  Bscood  tort 

suit,  to  dothe,  to  dress :  Detcription  catMol  tuit  itte^in  toonfa,  &c 
IT.  479 ;  tail  in^»e\f  At  dott  a  Briton peaiaal,  viL  711  ;  oru  lattaang 
teell  tuHtd  (one  meaning  jint  into  different  anits  or  dresses),  ii, 
135 ;  nou)  oddly  he  it  tmUdf  ii  361 ;  richly  miUd,  but  vntuitable, 
iiL  211 ;  So  went  A«  tuittd  to  hit  vxtlery  tomb,  ill  391 ;  tuited  In 
Hit  eonditiotu  at  our  argwnent,  vi.  6  ;  Be  better  tuited  (Pnt  on  bet- 
ter clothes),  Tii.  330. 

suited,  raited  to  each  other,  arranged  :  hoto  hit  toordt  ctre  tuited, 
U.394. 

BUitB  milh/orluna — Out  of,  "  turned  oat  of  her  serrice,  and  stripped 
of  her  liyory"  (Steetekb),  iii  15. 

sullen,  henry,  dismal,  melanoholjjda^:  atttlen  prttage,  iY.&;  tuUert 
hell,  IT.  317 ;  Tiii.  384 ;  tullen  lorrow.  It.  118 ;  The  tullen  pottage 
of  thy  weary  itep«  Eilean  at  foil,  &&  iv.  119  ;  tullen  black,  ir.  182 ; 
like  bright  metal  on  a  tuUai  ground,  iv.  216 ;  the  tullen  etwth,  t.  116 ; 
tnllea  dirget,  vi.  459. 

SnlleiU,  morosenesa :  And  let  them  die  that  age  and  tuUtnt  have,  it. 
126  ("  Like  7011,  Pandion,  who  being  sick  of  the  milUnt,  will  aeeke 
no  friend."  Lyly's  Sapho  and  Phao,  ng.  d  2,  «d.  1591). 

BOSl—The,  "  Be  brief,  snm  Oxy  biudnesa  in  &  few  words"  (Johnsoh), 
Tii.  498. 

SUmleSB,  not  to  he  ocnnpated,  ineatamsible.  It.  429. 

summer's  tlory,  riiL  396  :  "  B7  a  tummtr't  atory  Bhalnpeare  aeema 
to  have  meant  aome  gay^tion"  (Ualohb). 

SUmmonerS,  "ofScers  that  anmmon  offenders  before  a  proper 
tribonal"  (Stbevens),  Tii  296. 

STUUpter,  a  htxae  to  can;  neoeeBarioi  on  a  jonmey,  vii.  290. 

sun — /  am  too  much  T  the,  rii  110 :  "  He  perhaps  allodes  to  the  pro- 
Terb,  '  Oat  of  heaven's  bleasing  into  the  warm  snn'  "  (Johnson)  ; 
see  heaven's  benediction  com'tt  To  the  taarm  tun! — Thoa  <3ut  cf. 

sun— Our  half-fae'd,  t.  167 :  "  Edward  the  third  bare  for  hia  device 
the  rays  of  tiie  snn  dispeinng  themselTea  out  of  a  olond."  O&m- 
den's  Remaint  eoneeming  Britain,  Ac.  (Jmpretiti),  p.  4fil,  ed.  1674> 

son  of  Torh—Made  gloriout  tummer  by  this,  v,  351 :  An  allosioii  to 
Um  cognizance  of  Edwaid  IT. ;  see  the  next  attiole  (Here  per- 
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428  BUNS— SUPPOSEa). 

h^jB  a  quibble  wu  intended :   ooropue,  in  Tht  Third  Part  of 
King  Henry  VI.  act  iL  sc.  1, 

"  henoelorTMd  will  I  bear 
Upon  mj  target  iliree  f aii-ghining  aimi. 
Rieh,  Nay,  bear  three  dangbten,"  ta.). 

£tUlB  P— Do  /  tee  three,  y.  252  :  "  This  dRnmutMice  is  mentioned 
both  by  Hall  and  Holinsbed ;  *  — at  wbid)  tjme  the  ton  (a>  smne 
irrite)  appewced  to  the  earle  of  Karch  like  tftree  tuime§,  and  ao- 
dainely  joyned  aUogither  in  one,  nppon  whiobe  sight  bee  tooke 
mcb  courage,  tbat  be  fiercely  Betting  on  bis  enemyee  pnt  tbem  to 
fligbt ;  and  for  tbis  canse  menne  ymagined  tbat  be  gave  tbe  Bon 
in  his  fall  bi^^tneese  for  his  bat^  or  cognisance.'  These  are  tiie 
words  of  HoUnahed"  (Malonb). 

SUn-bumsd,  uncomely,  homely,  ili-faTOnred  :  /  am  tim-bttmed,  iL 
93 ;  The  Grecian  dames  ore  mtntumt,  vi.  24. 

superfluous,  poesetsed  of  more  than  enough  :  Cold  viiadom  wait- 
ing on  svperflaom  foUy  ("  Cold  for  naked,  as  taperfluo^it  tot  rmer- 
cJofAed,"  Warbuston  ;  bnt see  note  i3,iii.  2S9),iiL209;  trathatft 
beggare  Are  in  thepoorett  thing  miperfluovM,  to.  291 ;  Let  the  euper- 
jiuovi  ("  one  living  in  abundance,"  Warbubtom)  and  luit-dieted 
man,  vii.  314. 

.SUperflux,  a  superfluity,  viL  299. 

Buperpralse,  to  overpraise,  ii.  295. 

BuperBerriceable,  over-officiona,  vii.  278. 

supervise,  an  inspection :  on  the  tupervite  (on  tlie  Nght  of  the 
docnment),  vii.  201. 

supervise,  to  inq)ect,  to  overlook,  ii.  196. 

supervisor,  an  inspector,  an  overlooks,  a  looker-on,  vii.  427. 

BUppllance  o/a7nmuf«,"i.e.  what  was  supplied  to  nsfora  minnte, 
or,  as  iSx.  M.  Uason  suppoees,  an  amusement  to  fill  up  a  vacant 
moment  and  render  it  agreeable"  (Steevens),"  the  meanaof  filling 
up  the  vacancy"  (Caldecott),  viL  116. 

BUppliCStlonB  in  the  quill— Deliver  our,  v.  119:  see  note  zo,  V. 
201. 

BUpplyant,  suppletory,  auxiliary,  vii.  6S3. 

■Bupplymeut,  a  continnanoe  of  supply,  vii.  684. 

BUpposal,  a  notiwi,  a  belief,  vii  109. 

-suppose,  a  Bupposition ;  tee  come  »hort  o/our  tvppote,  vi.  17 ;  on  tain 
tuppoM,  vi.  295 ;  counterfeil  tuppotee,  iii.  173  (where  tuppotet  is  equi- 
valent to  "  persons  sni^MMed  to  be  not  what  they  really  were :" 
oompaie,  at  tiie  conclusion  of  act  ii.  "I  see  no  reason  bnt  «uj>- 
pot^d  Lucentio  Most  get  a  father,  cali'd — ev^oe'd  Yinoentio"). 

supposed— rU  he.  Elbow's  blunder  for  Fll  he  d^oeed,  i.  461. 
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SDE-ADDITION—SWATH.  42» 

SOT -addition,  &  mnuutte,  ta  additional  name,  tIL  636. 

Burance,  an  ammnce,  ri.  344. 

surcease,  a  oaution,  Tii.  16. 

surcease,  to  oeue,  vi.  194,  461 ;  viil  337. 

sure,  uf«s  out  of  danger :  Ifioereeover  that,  we're  mtn  eitovgh,  l317. 

■nrfeiter,  &  glottcoi,  a  feuter,  &  reveller,  vii.  £14. 

surmise,  "apecnlation,  oODJectnra  ooncernisg  the  fatnre"  (Ma- 
LOME)  :  /unction  It  imotkeT'd  in  turmise,  yu.  12. 

surplice  of  hutniUli/  over  the  black  gotm  of  a  hig  heart — It  viilC 
wear  the,  in.  217 :  "Thia  pnasage  Eafers  to  the  aow  objedioii  of 
the  pnritana  to  the  nae  of  the  Horplice  in  divine  HTrioe,  for  wMoh 
they  viihed  to  sabstitoto  the  black  Qenera  gown.  At  this  time 
the  controveny  witb  the  pnritana  raged  Tiolentlj.  Hooker's  Fifth 
Book  of  Eccletitatical  Polity,  which,  in  the  29th  chapter,  disonsses 
this  matter  at  length,  wM  published  in  1597.  But  the  qneetion  it- 
self is  innt^  older — aa  old  as  the  Beformation,"  &c  Note  signed 
"  B."  in  Kni^t's  Shaktpere. 

Snr .reined,  orer-reined,  over-worked,  ir.  458. 

SOspeot,  anspioion,  ii.  24 ;  t.  122, 146, 156,  292,  406 ;  vi.  664  (twice) ; 
viii.  273,  384  (twice)  ;  mtpecte,  r.  365. 

SOSpiration,  the  aot  of  drawing  the  breath  from  tlte  bottom  of 
the  breast,  vil  110. 

suspire,  to  breathe,  iv.  43,  381. 

matainiJie  garmmtt—Their,  i.  18S :  This,  I  believe,  means  tiie  gar- 
ments that  bore  them  np  (not,  aa  Mason  anpposea,  their  garments 
which  bore,  widioiit  being  injured,  tiia  drenclung  of  the  sea). 

swabber,  a  sweeper  of  the  deck  of  a  vessel,  i.  203 ;  iii.  S40. 

BWag^-belUed,  having  a  large  loose  heavy  belly,  viL  405. 

swam  t»  a  gondola,  iii.  66  :  "  That  is,  been  at  Venice"  (Johnson). 

swart  or  marth,  black,  dark,  dusky,  ii.  28  ;  iv.  30 ;  v.  12  ;  vL  304  ; 
noart-eompltxion'd,  viiL  363. 

swashers,  swaggerers,  braggadocios,  iv.  451. 

swashing,  swaggering,  blnstering,  "  dashing"  (Narea'a  Olou.') :  a 
gwofking  and  a  martial  outtide,  iii.  19. 

swashing  blow,  a  blow  that  oomes  down  with  noise  and  vitdenoor 
an  overpowering  blow,  vi.  389  ("To  swash  (or  elash  with  swotd» 
and  armonr),  ChamaiUer."  Cotgrave's  Fr.  and  Engl.  Diet.). 

swath,  a  line  or  row  of  grass  aa  left  by  the  scythe :  the  motoer'f 
iwath,  vi.  94  ;  utttrt  it  hg  great  iwalhs,  iii.  350. 

swath,  a  linai  bandi^  for  a  new-born  child,— infancy :  from  our 
fir$t  iwath,  vi  667. 
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430  SWATHINa-CLOTHES-SWIFT. 

SWathing-clothes  (the  aune  R8  twaddling-elouu,  vii.  141),  Unen 
bandages  for  new-bom  childrea  (compare  Uie  preoeding  artiele}, 
iy.  256. 

BWay  of  earth—Alt  the,  "The  irtiole  weight  or  momentnm  of  Uufl 
^obe"  (Johnson),  AB  "  the  balanced  awing  of  earth"  (Craik),  vi. 

SW&y,  to  inoUne :  Now  tieaye  it  thit  wa^  .  .  Noa  noaj/t  it  thai  way, 

T.  266 ;  tioayiJig  more  upon  our  part,  It.  424. 
away  on— Let  us,  ir.  364  :  see  note  fii,  iv.  410. 

swayed  in  the  back,  iii.  144;  "  Of  the  mxminge  t^fke  backe.  Thia 
is  called  of  the  Italians  mal/erulo,  and,  oocwTding  to  BtUBiDS  and 
Martins  opinions,  commeth  either  by  some  great  stxaine,  of  else 
by  heavie  borthens :  yon  nhsJl  perceive  it  by  the  reeling  and  roD' 
ing  of  the  hones  hinder  parts  in  his  going,  whicQi  will  fanlter 
many  times,  and  sway,  soatetime  backward,  and  Bometame  sde- 
ling,  and  bee  ready  to  fall  even  to  the  gronnd,  and  the  horse  being 
laid,  is  scant  able  to  get  nppe."  Blnndevile's  Order  of  Oaring  ffortet 
Diseaiet,  1609  (quoted  by  HalliweH). 

SWOar'st  thy  god»  in  vain-~Thoii,  Thon  sweareet  by  thy  gods,  Ac. 
TiL258. 

sweat— Ti2I  then  Fll,  -n.  100 :  An  sllnsion  to  the  core  of  the  vene- 
real disease  by  means  of  sweating :  see  Uib. 

sweat,  tnhat  with  llie  gallows, — What  irith  the,  L  449 :  H«se,  it  would 
seem,  the  sweat  means  "  the  Bweating-aickneBS,"  and  not  the  method 
nsed  for  the  cnre  of  the  venereal  disease. 

BWeet-and-twenty,  twenty  timn  sweet,  iii.  347  .  A  term  of 
endearment :  Steevens  cites,  £nm  The  Meny  Devil  of  Edmonton, 
"his  little  wanton  wagtailes,  his  sweet  and  twenties,"  Ac. 

aweet  moiit}t~She  hath  a,i.299 :  Here  a  nMcf  moutA  is  equivalent  to 
"  a  sweet  tooth ;"  but  Lannoe,  in  his  rejoinder,  ohootes  to  nnder- 
stand  the  words  literally. 

BWeetlug,  a  kind  of  sweet  apple,  and  oaed  as  a  term  of  endear- 
ment in  all  the  passages  now  referred  to,  except  the  fourth,— iii. 
160,  346  ;  V.  47  ;  vL  420 ;  vii.  410. 

sweetmeats,  perfnmed  Hngar-plnma  (see  kienng-eomfiti)  :  Beeaitse 
their  breatkt  vjith  sineetmeats  tainted  are,  vi.  403 :  and  snch  perhaps 
is  the  meaning  of  ttceetmeats,  ii.  266. 

sweetness— 7%«ir  saucy,  i.  472 :  Her«  Steevens  understands  tuieel- 
neis  to  mean  "  lickenshnese." 

SWeet-snggestinfr,  sweetly  tempting,  L  287 :  see  suggest, 

BWet,  sweated,  ii.  386  ;  iii.  24 ;  v.  505. 

swift,  ready,  quick  :  so  swift  and  excellent  a  wit,  ii  lOfi  ;  he  it  very 
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tmft  and  MnfMftow,  iii.  73 ;  A  good  iwi/t  $imiU  (with  &  quibble), 
iiLI75. 

swings -bucklers,  riotoiu  bbdes,  ToistnerB,  ir.  356. 

swinged,  whipped,  beaten,  cluutised,  I  275,  300,  415  (twke),  610 ; 
iT.  20,  398  (twice). 

SwlziBtead,  iv.  69 :  The  name  ought  to  be  Svnnahead :  bat  the 
error  wu  derired  from  the  old  play,  The  Troviluome  Raigne  of 
John,  &<y.  (see  iv.  3),  and  from  ballade  ooDceming  that  king. 

Swithold,  vii  301 :  The  contraodon  of  Saint  Withold  (rappoaed 
by  Tyrwhitt  to  mean  St  Vitalis),  who,  it  appears,  was  commonly 
invoked  againat  the  nightmare. 

S'witzers,  vii.  182 ;  The  Swiss  in  Shakespeare's  days,  as  in  recent 
times,  were  ready  to  sem  for  pay  in  any  part  of  Enrope. 

swoop,  the  sudden  descent  of  a  bird  of  prey  on  its  qnarry,  vii.  60. 

SWOOpStake, "  by  wholesale,  nDdistingni8hingly"(CALDEC0TT),  vii. 
183. 

sword,  nor  hatchmeat  o'er  hit  boM»—No  trophy,  vii.  186 :  "  It  woa 
the  cnstom,  in  the  times  of  onr  anthor,  to  hang  a  sword  over  the 
grave  of  a  knight"  (Johnson)  :  "  This  practice  is  nnifonoly  kept 
np  to  this  day,"  Ac.  (Sis  J.  Hawkins). 

sword— 7*0  natar  by  a:  "The  giTignUr  mixture  of  reli^ons  and 
military  fanaticism  which  arose  from  the  cmsadea,  gave  rise  to  the 
extraordinary  custom  of  taking  a  solemn  oath  upon  a  sword.  In 
a  plain  nnenriched  sword,  the  separation  between  the  blade  and 
the  hilt  was  usually  a  stnught  transverse  bar,  whiofa,  snggeeting 
the  idea  of  a  cross,  added  to  the  devotion  which  every  true  knight 
felt  for  his  favourite  weapon,  and  eridentfy  led  to  this  practice ; 
of  which  the  instances  are  too  nnmerons  to  be  collected.  The 
sword,  or  the  blade,  were  often  mentioned  in  this  ceremony,  with- 
out reference  to  the  cross."  Nares's  Glow.:  "In  consequence  of 
the  practice  of  occauonally  swearing  by  a  sword,  or  rather  by  the 
eroas  or  apper  end  of  it,  the  name  of  Jetiu  was  sometimes  inscribed 
on  the  handle  or  some  other  part.  Snch  an  instance  occnrs  on  the  ' 
monument  of  a  orasader  in  the  vestry  of  the  church  at  Winchelsea," 
&c  (Doucb)  :  Smear  hy  thit  voord,  iii.  447  ;  Stoear  by  my  aoord,  vii. 
126  (twice) :  Hence  Falstaf[  says  jestingly  that  Qlendower  taore 
the  devil  hi»  true  liegeman  upon  the  crou  of  a  Welth  hook,  iv.  241 ; 
Bee  Wehh  hook,  &e,  (The  custom  of  swearing  by  a  eword  pre- 
vailed even  among  the  barbarous  worshippers  of  Odin;  "The 
Scythians  oommonly  aabetitated  a  sword  as  the  most  proper 
symbol  to  represent  the  supreme  god.  It  was  by  planting  a 
spear  in  the  middle  of  a  field,  that  they  uaoally  marked  ont 
the  place  set  a^axt  for  prayers  and  sacrifices :  and  when  they 
hod  relaxed  from  theii  primitive  strictaesa,  so  far  as  to  bnild 
temples  and  set  up  idols  in  them,  they  yet  preserved  some  traces 
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of  the  mndent  custom,  b;  pntdng  ■  swoid  m  the  hands  of  Odin's 
Btatnes.  The  respect  they  had  for  their  arms  made  them  also 
swear  faj  inBtnunents  so  valuable  and  so  naefiil,  as  being  the 
most  lacred  things  thef  Imew.  Acc(»dinglj,  in  an  andeat  Ice- 
landic poem,  a  Scandinavian,  to  asBnre  himself  of  a  person's  good 
faith,  reqoiree  him  to  sweai '  b;  the  shoulder  of  a  hone,  and  tlie 
edge  of  a  tuxyrd.'  This  oath  was  nsnal  more  espeeially  on  the 
eve  of  some  great  engagement :  the  soldiers  engaged  themsalTee 
b;  an  oatii  of  this  Mod,  not  to  flee  tiioogh  their  enemies  shonlcl 
be  never  so  superior  in  nnmber."  Mallet's  Northtm  AnttquitU*, 
&o^  transl  hj  Percy,  voL  L  p.  216,  ed.  1770). 

BWOrd-and-bUCklerPrinM  ofWalet—That  »ame,  That  aame 
Frinoe  of  Wales  who  brawls  and  fights  in  the  loweet  company,  iv. 
221 :  "  Upon  the  introdnction  of  the  rapier  and  dagger,  the  sword- 
and-bnckler  fell  into  d«nietade  among  the  higher  olasaee,  and  were 
acconnted  fitting  weapons  for  the  vulgar  only,  anoh  as  Hotspur  im- 
plies were  the  assodates  of  the  i»ince"  (Staunton).  ("My  olde 
raastei  kept  a  good  honse,  and  twenty  or  thirty  tall  noord  and 
luekUr  nun  about  him."  WiUdns's  Miterie*  of  tnfortl  Marriage, 
Big.  B  4,  ed.  1629.) 

SWOrder,  a  nrordsm&n,  a  cutthroat,  a  gladiator,  v.  168 ;  vii.  557. 

sword-hilts :  see  hilu. 

aworn  brothiT,  an  eipteeeion  originally  derived  from  the  /ratra 
jarali,  who,  in  the  days  of  chjvahy,  matnally  bonnd  themselves 
by  oath  to  share  each  other's  fortane,  ii,  76 ;  iiL  483 ;  iv.  166, 
232,  362 ;  meom  brother*,  iv.  434,  452. 

BVOm-OUt  hovge-keepiTig — 7  Asitr  your  graet  AaJft,  I  hear  yoor 
grace  has  forsworn,  renonnced,  honsekeeping,  ii.  178. 

SWOUnds,  swoons,  viii.  329  :  In  this  passage,  of  conrse,  the  rhyme 
requires  the  former  spelling  to  be  preserved.  (Here  Malone  asserts 
— what  he  had  already  asserted  in  a  note  on  The  WinUr't  Tat^" 
that  "  tvxxm  is  constantly  written  tovnd  or  noound  in  the  old  copies 
of  our  anthor'g  playa ;"  a  most  rash  assertion  :  see  note  93,  iiL  519.) 

Sjroorax,  i.  185, 186, 187  (twice),  213  (twice):  aea  melc«I  dew. 

sympathy—^  that  ffiy  wUow  ttattd  on,  iv.  158:  "Anmerie  has 
challenged  Bagot  with  some  hesitation,  aa  not  being  his  equal, 
and  therefore  one  whom,  aooording  to  the  nilea  of  chivalt;,  he 
was  not  obliged  to  ^^t,  aa  a  nobler  life  waa  not  to  be  staked 
in  a  dael  against  a  baser.  Fitawater  then  throws  down  hia  gage, 
a  pledge  of  battle  ;  and  telle  him  that  if  he  stands  npoa  ty<mpaihie*, 
that  is,  apon  eqoality  of  blood,  the  combat  is  now  offered  him  by 
a  man  of  rank  not  inferior  to  hie  own.  Sgmpathy  is  an  affection 
incident  at  once  to  two  anbjecta.  This  communis  of  afteotion 
implies  a  likeness  or  equality  of  nature,  and  thenoe  our  poet 
tranaferted  the  term  to  oqoali^  of  blood"  (Jobksoh). 
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teblo,  a  board,  a  panel,  the  Koxtaea  ou  whioh  a  piotnre  ia  painted :' 
7n  our  heart'i  tabU,  iii.  209  ;  Draum  in  the  fiatUnag  table  of  her 
eye,  iv.  26  ;  in  table  of  my  heart,  viii.  361. 

teblo,  "  in  Hbe  langoage  of  palmiitrj  or  litaionaacj,  the  whole  ool- 
Iwtion  of  liaes  on  the  skiii  'within  the  hand"  (Natea'a  Glou.'),  "  a 
Bpac«  between  certain  lines  on  the  akin  within  the  hand"  (Halli- 
WEll)  :  if  any  man  in  Italy  have  a  fairer  laAU,  ii.  363. 

table  and  tables,  a  meniorandnm-book  :  the  table  vjhtrein  all  my 
lhougktt,&o.i.2SH  i  the  table  of  my  memory,  ■yii.lH;  luptn^  ("mak- 
ing love,  sa^fi'ig  soft  tfainga,"  Malohs)  to  hit  tnatler'i  old  lablee, 
iT.  348 ;  wipe  hit  tablet  clean,  iv.  368 ;  My  tabUi.—meel  it  it  I  tet  it 
dovm,  Tii.  126  ;  Thy  gift,  thy  tabUe,  Tiii.  410. 

table-book,  a  memorandnm-book  (we  the  preceding  artide),  iii. 
483 ;  Tii.  136. 

tabled,  set  down  in  writing,  vii.  644. 

tables,  backgammon  (and  other  games  played  with  the  Bame  board 
and  dice)  :  wboi  he  playi  at  tablet,  ii.  220. 

tabor,  a  sort  of  Bmall  drnm,  beaten  with  a  fdngle  atick,  and  gene- 
rally Bocompanied  by  a  pipe,  which  the  taborer  himself  played, 
i.  223 ;  ii.  96,  211 ;  iii.  360  (three  timea,— where  Doaoe  remarka, 
"  This  inatroment  ia  found  in  the  handa  of  foola  long  before  the 
time  of  Shakeapeare"),  471 ;  vi.  151 ;  rotor*,  vi.  232. 

taborer,  a  player  on  the  tabor,  i  214 ;  viiL  164 :  see  labor. 

tabourines,  smsQ  dmma,— drams,  vi.  79 ;  viL  672. 

tackled,  made  of  ropes  fastened  together,  -n.  422. 

tag^ — Tht,  The  common  people,  the  rabble,  fi.  187  (bo,  the  tag-rag 
people,  Ti.  624). 

tall— ^  rat  tBithout  a .-  Bee  rat  vnthoul  a  tail,  &c 

*'  tailor"  crte*,  ii.  276  :  "  The  cnstom  of  crying  tailor  at  a  sudden 
fan  backwarda,  I  think  I  remember  to  have  observed.  He  that 
■lips  beside  tua  chair,  falls  as  a  tailor  aqnata  upon  his  board" 
(Johnson)  :  It  may  be  doubted  if  this  explains  the  text. 

tailor,  or  be  redbreast  leaeher — ^Tia  the  next  way  to  tarn,  ir.  253 : 
"  The  plain  meaning  is,  that  he  who  makes  a  common  practice 
<tf  singing,  redncea  hiwaaif  to  the  condition  either  of  a  tulor 
[tailon  being  often  mentioned  as  mnoh  given  to  singing],  or  a 
teacher  of  mosic  to  birds"  (Ualone)  : — Ae  next  v>ay,  the  nearest 
way. 

taint,  tainted,  touched,  imbued :  a  pure  ampoUed  heart,  Never  yet 

FF 
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taint  with  love,  t.  74  ;  Nero  vnll  he  tawted  toilh  rtmorte  (touched 
with  compasnon),  t.  273. 
talntnre,  defilement,  T.  133. 

take,  to  captivate,  to  delight :  vihkh  mutt  Take  the  ear  strungelf,  L 
235  ;  play'd  to  take  epeclaton,  iii.  451  ;  lake  The  mnde  of  March 
laith  beauty,  iii.  469. 

tske,  to  bewitch,  to  affect  with  malignant  influence,  to  strike  witb 
diBOMe:  takes  the  ca»lle,i.i02;  No  fairy  takes, -vii.  108;  Toutaking 
aire,  vii.  288. 

take,  to  strike :  take  you  a  blow  o'  ike  lip$,  iii.  356 ;  Take  him  omt 
the  coetard  with  the  hilt*  of  thy  eviord,  v.  376  (Taie  in  thia  aanae 
ia  of  oonsiderable  imtiqni^ ;  so  in  the  ballad  of  Little  John,  the 


"  Bat  one  of  them  tooke  lille  lohn  on  Mb  head, 

The  blood  ran  orer  hia  eye."      BiihopPerey'i  folio  Ut. 
printed  by  the  Ewly  Englidi  Text  Society,  toL  L  p.  49). 
take,  to  leap  :  make  yoa  take  the  hatch,  iv.  67. 
take,  to  take  refnge  in :  for  Cfod'i  sake,  lake  a  house  /  ii  44. 
take  all  ie,  I  believe,  properly,  as  Mr.  Collier  obaervG«,  "  an  ezprea- 
eion  from  t^e  gaming-table,  meaning,  let  all  depend  npon  thia 
hazard,  and  let  the  sncceaafol  competitor  '  take  all' :"  And  bide- 
what  will  take  all,  vii.  293 ;  Fll  strike,  and  cry  "  Take  oU"  ("  Let 
the  aorriTor  take  all ;  no  compoution ;  victory  or  dealb,"  John- 
son), vii.  564.  (There  was  a  game  at  dice  called  Take-all.) 
take  all,  -pay  all,  i.  368  :  Bay  givee  "  Take  all  and  pay  all"  among 
pioverba  oommnnioated  by  a  Bomersetahire  gentleman.  Proverb, 
p.  273,  ed.  1768. 
take  aaxiy,  to  remove,  to  make  away:  Let  me  itill  take  aaag  Vte 

harms  Iftar,  vii.  272, 
take  eggefor  money  f — Will  you ;  see  eggefor  money,  Ac. 
take— for /fan,  iv.  435:  "  Means, '  I  can  take  fire.'  Thongh  FistolV 
cock  was  np,  yet  if  he  did  not  take  fire,  no  flimhiiig  coold  enaue. 
The  whole  aentence  consista  in  allnsions  to  bis  name"  (Uasoh). 
take  hit  ha»te—Let  him,  vL  571 :  see  note  io«,  vi  605  (and  to  the 
passages  there  cited  add, 

"  And  to  mete  him  lie  take  hit  pate  foil  right." 

I^dgate'B  Pali  of  Prynces,  B.  ix.  toL  xniiiL  veno, 
ed.  Wajland : 
"  To  the  Bmera  gate  he  tooke  hit  race." 

Song  hoiB  a  Bruer  vuant  lo  make  a  Cooper  cuckold — imong 
Seventy-nine  Blaek-Utter  BaOadi,  tc.  1867,  p.  61). 

take  in,  to  conquer,  to  sabdae ;  take  in  the  mind,  iii.  482 ;  tales  in 
many  tounu,  vL  144 ;  take  in  a  towa,  vi  192 ;  Take  in  that  king- 
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dom,  Tii.  498 ;  (ofe  in  Toryne,  vii.  546 ;  take  in  tome  virtue,  vii. 
674 ;  With  hit  oum  single  hand  he'd  iaJce  w  in,  va.  69S  (wb«re 
JohnHon,  and  Nuea  in  Ohu.,  wrongly  explun  take  in  hj  "  appre- 
hend aa  an  outlaw  or  felon")  ;  faking  kingdoms  in,  vii.  569. 
take  it  on  one'e  death — To :  see  death — Took  it,  on  hie :  and  oom- 

"  Oript.  But  I  ant  lure  she  loaas  not  him. 
Will.  THkj,  I  due  take  it  on  my  death  Bhe  lonea  him." 

Wily  Begvilde,  aig.  o  veno,  ed.  1906. 

tftke  me  leith  you,  let  mo  understand  yon  ("  go  no  faster  than  I  can 
follow,"  Johnson),  iv.  243  j  vi.  446  (twice). 

teke  im,  wfaioh  commonlf  signifies  "  to  grieTe"  ("  To  take  on,  Doleo, 
^gre/erre."  Coles's  Zaf.  and  Engl.  Diet.),  appeals  to  be  nsed  by 
Shakespeare  in  the  sense  of  "  to  be  angiy,  to  rage :"  the  doet  to 
take  on  vnth  her  men,  i.  390;  How  will  my  mother  for  a  father's 
death  Take  on  toith  me,  t.  267 ;  he  to  lakei  on  yonder  vriih  my 
hathasid,  i.  396  (Halone  compares  Nash's  Pierce  Peaniletee  hit 
Supplication  to  the  Diuell;  "  Some  wil  take  on  like  a  mad  man, 
if  they  see  a  Pig  oome  to  the  Uble."  Sig.  D  3,  ed.  1695). 

take  <m,  to  simalate,  to  pretend :  take  on  at  you  would  follow,  iL  296. 

take  order,  to  adi^t  measures,  to  make  necessary  dispositions ;  If 
youT  worship  will  take  order  for  the  drabe,  &a.  i.  462 ;  take  order  for 
the  wrongs,  iL  47 ;  Pll  order  take,  iii.  261 ;  /  mil  take  such  order,  iv. 
369;  take  tome  order  in  the  town,  t.  46 ;  take  order  for  mine  own 
affaire,  v.  161  ;  to  take  tome  privy  order,  v.  408 ;  take  order  for  her 
keejdnff  close,  v.  420 ;  Some  one  take  order  Buckingham  he  brought, 
&c.  T.  439 ;  this  order  hath  Baptitta  ta'en,  iii,  124 ;  there  it  order 
ta'enfor  you,  iv.  167  ;  logo  hath  ta'en  order  for't,  vii,  461. 

take  out,  to  copy ;  Take  me  thit  work  out,  vii.  435 ;  I  must  take  out 
the  workf  vii.  440 ;  Pll  have  the  work  ta'en  out,  vii.  425. 

take  peace  with,  to  forgive,  to  pardon,  v.  607, 

take  ecom,  to  disdain  :  Take  thou  no  icom,  m.  60;  take  foul  tcom, 
V.  60 ;  taket  no  ta>m,  iv,  490. 

take  the  head,  "  to  act  without  restraint,  to  take  nndne  liberties" 
(Johhson),  "  to  take  away  or  omit  the  sovereign's  chief  and 
usual  title"  (Doitce)  :  to  shorten  you,  For  taking  so  the  head,  your 
whole  head's  length,  iv.  148. 

take  thought,  "  to  tnm  melancholy"  (JobmBON),  vL  635 :  see  thought. 

take  toy  r  see  second  toy. 

take  a  truce  and  take  trace,  to  make  peace :  With  my  vex'd  apirilt  I 
cannot  take  a  truce,  iv.  29 ;  Could  not  take  trace  with  the  unruly 
spleen  Ctf  Tybalt,  vi.  431 ;  The  seat  and  toindt,  old  wranglera,  took  a 
truee,vi.  Z% 

take  up,  to  settle,  to  make  up :  And  how  was  that  [qnarrel]  ta'at 
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tip .'  iii  73  ;  ithen  teoen  juiUcei  couM  not  take  up  a  qwtrrel,  iSL  74  ; 
/  have  hit  horie  to  take  Vip  Ike  qtutrrel,  iii.  375. 
("  And  eliiefs  Musilio  and  Bobriuo  Mge 
Adriae  King  Agnmuuit  to  Bti.y  the  ttgtA, 
Ajid  these  uuae  ohAmpiooB  fnrie  to  aaBwoge, 
And  to  take  vp  ilie  guarrtU  if  the;  might,"  &o. 

Sir  J.  Harington'B  truuUtioit  of  the  Orlando  FvHoio, 
B.  xxx-st.  26; 
vbere  on  the  28""  at.  ia  tiie  foUowiog  marginal  note ;  "  This  is 
almost  the  ^efe  oaiue  why  quarrels  betweene  Prioces  and  great 
states  be  so  seldome  taken  vp.") 

tSike  up,  to  obtain  goods  on  credit,  to  take  commodities  upon  tnut : 
lake  up  eotrtTnoditie*  vpdnour  5iJIi(with  a  qnibble;  see  first  bill),T. 
181  ;  a  goodly  commoditi/,  being  taken  up  of  Ihete  men'e  billt  (witii 
a  quibble  botii  on  taken  up — the  common  meaning  of  whioh  is 
"  api»ehended" — and  on  Mile),  ii.  113;  ye*  art  t/wa  good  /or  no- 
tkCng  hut  taking  up,  iii.  235  ("  When  Lafen  adds, '  and  that  tOion'rt 
acaroe  worth,'  the  intention  is  to  plaf  upon  another  sense  of  the 
words,  that  of  taking  from  the  ground,"  Kane's  Glou.)  ;  i/a  man 
it  thorough  with  them  in  honeet  taking-up,  It.  3S1. 

talcs  up,  to  levy :  you  have  ta'en  up,  Under  the  eovnleifeited  teal  qf 
God,  The  tubjecie  qf  hie  tuiiHtaie,  iv.  370. 

taken  with  the  manner :  see  hummt,  &o. 

taking,  witchery,  malignant  influence  i  elat-hlaiting  and  ta}ang,i\L 
300. 

tale,  my  lord:  "ititnotio,nor'tieat»Oteo;  hut  indeed,  Ood  forbid  it 
ekould  be  to" — Like  the  old,  IL  80 :  "  I  beliere  none  of  the  commen- 
tators bUTe  ondcretood  this ;  it  ia  an  allasioD,  as  the  speaker  a^a, 
to  an  old  tale,  which  may  perhaps  be  still  extant  in  some  coQec- 
tions  of  such  things,  or  which  ShBkeq)eare  may  have  heard,  aa  I 
have,  related  by  a  great-annt,  in  his  childhood. 

"  Once  upon  a  time,  there  was  a  yoong  lady  (oiled  lAdy  Mary 
in  the  story),  who  had  two  brothers.  One  amuner  tliey  all  tiuae 
went  to  a  conntry-seat  of  theirs,  which  they  had  not  before 
viuted.  Among  the  other  gentry  in  the  neighbourhood  who  came 
to  see  them  was  a  Mr.  Fox,  a  bachelor,  with  whom  they,  partica- 
larly  the  yoong  lady,  were  mnch  pleased.  He  used  often  to  dine 
with  them,  and  frequently  invited  Ziady  Maiy  to  oome  and  aee 
his  honie.  One  day  that  her  brothers  were  absent  elsewhere, 
and  she  had  nothii^  better  to  do,  she  determined  to  go  thither ; 
and  accordingly  set  ont  nnatteaded.  When  she  arrived  at  the 
house,  and  knocked  at  the  door,  no  one  answered.  At  lengtli 
she  opened  it,  and  went  in ;  over  the  portal  of  the  hall  was 
written  'Be  boUl,  be  bold,  but  not  loo  bold:'  she  advanced;  OTer 
the  aturcsae,  the  same  inscription :  she  went  tip ;  over  the  en- 
trance of  a  galleiy,  the  same :  she  proceeded ;  over  the  door  of 
a  chamber '  Be  bold,  be  bold,  but  not  too  bold,  lett  that  jrour  hearCt 
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blood  thouid  run  cold.'  She  opened  it ;  it  wu  fall  of  akeletoiu, 
tube  full  of  blood,  &e.  Bhe  cetnfttod  in  haate :  ooming  dawn 
■tun,  ahe  saw  out  of  a  window  Mr.  Fox  adTancing  towards  the 
hooae,  witlk  a  drawn  sword  in  one  hand,  while  with  the  other  he 
dragged  along  a  yoang  lady  bj  her  hair.  Lady  Mary  had  jnat  time 
to  slip  down,  and  hide  hetself  under  Uia  staira,  before  Mr.  Fox  and 
his  victim  arrived  at  the  foot  of  them.  As  he  palled  the  yoniig 
lady  np  stairs,  she  canght  hold  of  one  of  the  banisters  with  her 
band,  on  which  was  a  rich  bracelet.  Ur.  Fox  out  it  off  with  his 
sword :  the  hand  and  braoelet  fell  into  I^dj  Mary's  lap,  who  then 
contrived  to  escape  unobserved,  and  got  home  safe  to  her  broiber's 
bonse.  After  a  few  days,  Mr.  Fox  came  to  dine  with  them  as 
nsoal  (whether  by  invitation,  or  of  his  own  accord,  this  deponent 
taiih  not).  After  dinner,  when  the  gneets  began  to  amnse  each 
other  with  eztraordinaiy  anecdotes.  Lady  Mary  at  length  said,  she 
would  relate  to  them  a  remarkable  dream  she  had  lately  had.  I 
dreamt,  said  ahe,  that  as  yon,  Mr.  Fox,  had  often  invited  me  to 
your  honse,  I  wonld  go  there  one  morning.  When  I  came  to  the 
house,  I  knocked,  Ac,  but  no  one  answered.  When  I  opened  the 
door,  ovw  the  hall  was  written  '  Be  bold,  be  hold,  but  not  too  bold.' 
But,  said  fdie,  tnming  to  Hr.  Fox,  and  smiling, '  It  is  not  to,  nor  it 
Wat  not  to;'  then  she  pursues  the  rest  of  the  stocy,  conoludiog  at 
evmy  turn  with  '  It  it  not  to,  nor  it  wat  not  to,'  till  she  comes  to 
the  room  full  of  dead  bodies,  when  Mr.  Fox  took  up  the  burden 
of  the  tale,  and  said  '  It  it  noi  to,  nor  it  mm  not  to,  and  God  forbid 
itihouldbtto:'  which  he  continues  to  repeat  at  every  subsequent 
turn  of  the  dreadful  stwry,  till  she  came  to  the  droumstance  of 
his  catting  off  the  young  lady's  band,  when,  upon  his  saying  as 
usual,  '  It  it  not  lo,  nor  it  teas  not  to,  and  Ood  forbid  it  thouid  be 
so,'  Ijody  Mary  retorts,  '  But  it  it  to,  and  it  vxit  to,  and  here  the 
hand  I  have  to  thow,'  at  the  sBine  time  prodndag  the  hand  and 
bracelet  from  her  lap :  whereupon  the  guests  drew  their  swords, 
and  instantly  cut  Mr.  Fox  into  a  thousand  pieces. 

"  Such  is  the  old  talt  to  which  Bhakespeare  evidently  alludes, 
and  which  has  often  'froie  my  young  blood,'  when  I  was  a  child, 
as,  I  dare  say,  it  had  done  his  before  me.  I  will  not  apologise  for 
repeating  it,  sinoe  it  is  manifest  that  saoh  old  unesi'  taht  often 
prove  the  beet  elucidation  of  this  writer's  meaning"  (Blakewat). 

The  above  miay  really  be  a  modovised  version  of  "  tAs  old  tale" 
allnded  to  by  Shakespeare :  but  Blakeway  was  not  aware  that 
one  of  the  droumstaDcea  in  the  good  Isdy's  narrative  is  hot- 
rowed  from  Spenser's  desoription  of  what  Britmnart  saw  in  the 
osstle  of  Bnsyrane ; 

"  Tho,  an  she  backward  ea«t  her  btuie'eye, 
To  searoh  each  seorete  of  that  goodl;  sted. 
Over  the  dore  thoa  written  she  did  apye 
Btt  bold :  she  oft  and  oft  it  orer-rad, 
Tet  oonld  not  find  what  senoe  it  flgored : 
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Bot  whatBO  irere  iberein  or  writ  or  ment, 
She  waa  no  whit  thereby  disoonraged 
From  proBMmting  of  her  fint  intent, 
Bot  forward  with  liold  Bteps  into  the  next  Toome  went. 

An4  a«  she  lookt  aliont,  the  did  behold 
How  over  that  same  dore  was  likewise  writ 
Bt  bolde,  be  boldt,  and  over?  where,  Be  bold; 
That  mnch  aha  mazM,  yet  could  not  eonstrae  it 
By  an;  ridling  skill  or  oonunmie  wit. 
At  last  she  spyde  at  that  rowues  npper  end 
Another  yron  dore,  on  whioh  was  writ 
Bt  not  too  bold  ;  whereto  thongh  she  did  bend 
Her  earaest  minde,  yet  wist  not  what  it  might  intend." 

The  Faerie  Queetie,  B.  iii.  C.  xt  staoMB  EO,  54. 

Another  Ulustntioa  of  the  preseat  paaaage  of  ^i&k«qiean  is 
BQpplied  to  me  by  my  friend,  tiia  Bev.  Canon  Hxmess.  "  Mj 
none,"  he  says,  "  used,  with  conaidenbls  dramatic  effect,  to  t^ 
me  in  my  childhood  the  following  stoiy.  A  very  wicked  king  had 
Idlled  hia  beantifnl  daughter.  The  act,  from  b^inning  to  ood, 
waa  oveneen  by  one  of  his  oonrtien.  This  person  took  oocamon 
to  relate,  as  fiotion,  all  the  dronmatanoee  of  the  transaction  to  his 
master,  continnally  intermpting  the  tale,  as  he  perc^ved  the  con- 
science of  the  murderer  excited,  by  the  words  '  But  it  is  not  «o,  and 
it  teat  not  to,  and  God  forbid  it  thmild  he  $o.'  At  last,  having  broaght 
his  tale  to  its  conclnsion,  he  ezcUimed,  at  the  same  time  stabbing 
the  wicked  king  to  the  heart,  '  B\it  it  it  so,  and  it  wot  to ;  ajul  you 
are  the  man  that  made  it  bo.' — It  is  very  nearly  seventy  years  sinoe 
I  beard  this  story,  and  I  may  have  confnsed  it  in  some  respects 
with  others,  of  which  old  nurse  had  a  glorious  collection.  Uy  im- 
pression is— but  of  that  I  am  not  certain — that  the  wicked  king 
killed  his  daughter  by  shutting  her  up  and  leaving  her  to  starre 
inside  a  Qolden  Bnll  which  he  had  had  made,  and  that  The  Golden 
Ball  was  the  name  of  the  story." 

talent  be  a  claw,  look  /tow  he  claws  him  vtiA  a  talent — If  a,  ii.  194  : 
Here  the  quibble  positively  requires  that  the  old  form  taUat  (Lb. 
talon)  be  retained.  (In  The  First  Part  of  King  Henry  IT.  act  u. 
sc  4,  the  earliest  quartos  and  the  first  three  folios  have  "  an  eagles 
talent ;"  and  in  Pericles,  act  iv.  sc.  3,  all  the  old  eds.  have  "  thine 
eagles  talents :"  compare,  also,  "  Or  buying  armea  of  the  herald, 
who  giaes  them  the  Lion  without  tongue,  taile,  or  talenit."  Naah^ 
Pierce  Pemiletie  hit  Sapplieation,  Ac.  sig.  f  4,  ed.  1695  r 
■■  The  Griffin  halfe  a  bird,  and  halfe  a  beast, 
StroDg-anu'd  with  mightie  beak,  taUentt,  and  creasl." 

Baiter's  Sir  P.  Sidney')  Ovrania,  1606,  sig.  h; 
"  A  second  Phmniz  rise,  of  larger  wing, 
Of  stronger  taient,  ol  more  dreadfnll  beake,"  tie, 

Dekker's  Whare  of  Babylon,  1607,  sig.  f  2  veiso.) 
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talents  of  StHr  hair,  "  lockett,  conaiBtuig  of  hair  platted  and  Mt  ia 
gold"  (If&LONx),  -riij.  446. 

Tales— TA«  Bundrtd  Merry,  ii.  88 :  This  work— ^  C.  Mery  Talyt— 
was  not  known  to  exist  till  1615,  when  a  hxga  portion  of  an 
nndated  edition  erf  it  (fiwming  t^e  poBteboard  covon  of  an  old 
volnme)  was  disoorered  by  the  Ker.  J.  J.  Conybeare,  and  reprinted 
the  aame  year  in  Singer's  Shakapeare'i  Jat-Book :  and,  a  compa- 
rativelf  ahort  time  ago,  a  complete  copy  of  an  edition  dated  1626 
was  fonnd  in  the  Boysl  Library  of  the  TTnireiBit;  of  Oottingen 
by  Dr.  Herman  Oesterley,  who  has  put  forth  a  carefnl  reprint  of 
it  in  the  present  year  (1866).  Both  the  old  editions  are  from  the 
-  preM  of  Bsstell,  bnt  differ  very  considerably  in  the  text.  Dr. 
Oesterley  has  been  at  great  pains  in  tracing  the  sonrces  of  these 
tales :  many  of  them,  however,  are  nnqneetionably  original.  The 
collection,  with  all  its  nonsense,  is  amusing  enough  ;  that  it  should 
have  a  sprinkling  of  indecanc^  was  only  to  be  expected. 

tall,  able,  bold,  stont :  tallfelloKi,  i.  365  (twioe)  ;  Udl  «Atp,  ii.  377  ; 
Tii.  397  ;  astatt  a  lam  at  any't  >n  Illyria,  iii.  330 ;  tallftlimi),  iiL 
165 ;  IT.  217,  386  ;  r.  376 ;  tall  tUps,  iv.  130  ;  viii.  139 ;  tall  gmtle- 
man,  iv,  356  ;  Thy  gpiril»  are  moMt  tall,  It.  436  ;  a  very  lall  man,  vi. 
416 ;  ycnd  bdl  aaehoring  hark,  Tii.  322  ;  muck  tall  youth,  Tii.  629 ; 
a  tali  young  Titan,  Tiii.  161 ;  a  ialler  wan  than  I,  iii.  150  (I  may 
notice  that  tall  sometimes  conTeyed  the  idea  of  a  good  fignie ; 
"  Tal,  or  semely.  DeevM,  elegant."  Prompt  Parv. ;  "  A  goodly  and 
a  comely  man,  <a  %  tall  man.  Somo  elegant*  forma."  Hormaoni 
Vvlgaria,  sig.  a  t.  ed.  1530). 

tall  man  of  his  kavdi—Ae :  Bee  hands— A»  tall,  Ac 

talloV-keech,  it.  238 :  see  note  50,  iT.  296. 

tame  I*  thspment  peace  And  quielnesa  of  the  people,  icliiehb^ore  Were 
in  mild  hmry—Bit  remedies  are,  vi.  212  :  SteeTena  nnderstands  this 
to  mean.  His  remedies  are  "  ineffectual  ia  times  of  peace  like  theee. 
When  the  people  were  in  commotion,  his  friends  might  haTe  strOTe 
to  remedy  his  disgrace  by  tampering  with  them ;  but  now,  neither 
wanting  to  employ  his  braTery,  nor  remembering  bis  former  ao- 
ti<mfl,  Uiey  are  nnfit  snbjecta  for  the  factions  to  work  upon  :"  and 
see  note  19S,  ti.  267. 

XtaOBd.  piece — A  fiat,  "A  pieoe  of  wine  out  of  which  the  spirit  is  all 
flown"  (Wahbcetos),  vi.  63. 

tang,  a  twang,  a  ringing  bell-like  sonnd :  a  tongue  with  a  tang,  i. 
203. 

tang,  to  twang,  to  ring  ont :  let  thy  tongue  tang  arguments  ofeUUe, 
m.  358,  369. 

tanlingS,  persons  "subject  to  the  tanning  infinence  of  the  son" 
(Narea'B  Glou.),  or  emlKOwned  by  it,  tu.  709. 
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tardy,  to  dtHtcj,  to  hinder :  But  thai  the  good  taind  of  CbmiUo 
tardied  My  imft  eomtnand,  iii.  454. 

torgre  and  tarjfet :  largt  and  thUld,  a.  226 ;  target,  viL  530,  721 ; 
target,n.^7;  v.  263 ;  vi  209 ;  viL  140,  607  ;  TJii.  24 ;  targeU,T. 
483;  vii.  571 ;  viiLlO:  Thoagh  in  one  paamge — lee  AboT«— Sbako- 
apeaio  nukes  A  distinction  between  targe  uid  thield,  lie  pttAtbly 
bad  no  y«i7  preoiM  notion  concerning  the  tixpe  and  aiie  of  the 
fonner ;  and,  indeed,  we  find  large,  or  target,  wiooaly  deacnbed  by 
writen  on  umoor  and  lexicographen :  in  all  other  paMagea  onr 
poet  naee  targe  and  target  aa  ^ynonymona  with  "  ahield." 

tttrre,  to  proroka,  to  incite,  to  aet  on,  to  enoonnge  in  an  attack,  it. 
49;  «.27;  Tii.  140. 

taxriaaoe,  a  atay,  a  taiTTUig,  L  291. 

Tartar,  Tartanu,  iii.  369;  iv.  441. 

task,  to  keep  bo^,  to  ooonpj  ;  tatle  our  thoughti,  it.  426 ;  lath  hi* 
thought,  iv.  433 ;  ta»]eiag  of  tbar  amde,  i.  407. 

taak,  to  challenge  :  lUuh  thee  to  the  tike,  n.  156. 
task,  to  tax :  tatk'd  the  whole  elate,  n.  272. 
tasking,  a  challenging :  Hoa  ihoufd  hie  tatkingf  iv.  279. 
tassel-gentle,  properly  Ueretl-gentle,  the  male  of  the  godiawk. 
Ti  414  ("Tieroelot.  The  Taieeil,  or  maU  of  any  kind  qfHawke,  #0 
learmtd,  (ccoum  he  i»,  comnumly,  a  third  part  leeee  then  thefemale." 
Ootgrare's  Fr.  and  Engl.  Diet. :  "  Tiereell,  Tercell,  or  Tastell,  a 
the  general  name  for  the  Male  of  all  large  Hawks."  B.  Holme's 
Academy  of  Armory  and  Blaxon,  B.  ii.  a.  xi.  p.  240)  :  This  bird  ta 
■aid  to  haTe  been  called  gentle  on  account  of  its  tractable  diqio- 
ntion,  and  the  facility  with  which  it  was  tamed, 
taste,  a  trial :  an  eteay  or  taete  <^  my  mrtae,  vu.  259. 
taste  to  him— Who  didfiv.  73;  Even  he  that  led  yon  to  thie  banqnet 
ihall  Taete  to  yon  all,  vm.  207  :  Allniions  to  the  royal  taeter,  whoee 
office  it  vaa  to  give  the  eay  (pralibare) — to  taate  and  declare  the 
goodueM  of  the  wine  and  diBbea. 
taste,  to  try,  to  prove  :  Tatte  your  lege,  iii.  362  ;  to  taite  their  valour, 
iiL  374 ;  Ut  me  UuU  my  hone,  n.  266. 

("  Thonf^  noo^t  will  be  woon  here,  I  Ba;,  yet  yes  oan 
TmU  other  kinunoo,  of  whom  yee  may  get,"  Jtc 

John  EcTWOod'B  Dialosue  on  Proiterb;  Part  Fint,  Worha, 
dg.  s  S,  ed.  1C93  : 
"I  thinke  It  good  to  tatU  ytm  with  a  motion, 
That  no  way  oan  diapleaee  yon." 

ThonuB  Eeywood's  Fair  Maid  oj  the  We*t,  Fbat  Part, 
p.  43,  ed.  1631.) 

taste,  itL^idtu  but  to — And,  in  MnM,  vi. 664 ;  "'In  some  taato'  is 
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soothw  mj  of  MLfing,  not '  in  lome  teue,'  but '  in  loma  mfluoia 
or  degrv)' "  (Ceaik), 

tatter'd  battUmenU,  IT.  149 :  lee  note  So,  iv.  194  ("  BonraQ  rag' 
geated  that  tottered  [the  Rpelling  ot  the  two  eulieat  quartos]  was 
put  for  tottering  ....  if  the  battiements  were  tottering,  thaj  would 
hare  been  no  very  good  defence  for  the  king."  Collier). 

t&ttorillg  eoloKTieltarlif  vp—Attdwowtd  our,  iv.  71:  wa  note  139, 
iv.  98. 

TaxiXXlB?  ■&<>.— Were  vie  not  born  iinder,m.  333:  ■' Alloding  to  the 
medkaJ  astxologj  still  {veserred  in  almanacs,  which  refers  Uie 
affections  <rf  psrticolar  parts  of  the  bodj  to  the  [Oedominaaoe  of 
particular  oonatellations"  (Johmson)  :  In  Arthur  Hopton's  Con- 
eordaseg  of  Ytora,  1616,  "  1.  We  h»»a  an  Adonis-like  figure,  sur- 
rounded by  the  twelve  signs  of  Uie  zodiac.  Tanros  claps  his  hoof 
on  the  neck  of  the  said  figure  to  denote  his  goTemment  of  that 
part.  Sagittarius,  Oapricomns,  Aqnarius,  and  Pisces,  intimate,  by 
varions  pictorial  devices,  their  inflaenoe  over  the  lower  limbs. 
2.  In  the  calendar  which  precedes  Om  aforesaid  figure,  we  are 
assnred  that  Tanros  'gonemeth  the  neeke,  throat,  and  noyeef  and, 
moreover,  that  it  is  a  '  fortonate  eigne  in  most  things.'  The  above 
facts,  or  reputed  faots,  serve  to  iUnstrate  the  charsotets  of  the  two 
renowned  knights.  Kr  Toby,  who  is  a  mercileee  wit,  artfully 
draws  in  Sir  Andrew  to  betray  his  ignorsooe,  and  then  misleads 
him  by  a  confident,  'No,  sir ;  it  is  l^|s  and  thighs' — in  order  to 
make  him  give  proof  of  his  boastful  pretension,  '  Faith,  I  con  cut 
a  caper  I'"  (Bolton  Coemet,  in  Notee  and  Queriu,  Sec,  Series, 
vol.  vii.  p.  400.) 

tftwdry-lftoe,  a  sort  of  (»nament  worn  by  women,  generally  roond 
the  neok, — a  rustic  necklace ;  said  to  have  its  name  from  Saint 
Audrey  (Etheldredft) ,  iii.  473.  ("  Tawdry  laee  is  thus  described  in 
Skinner  by  his  friend  Dr.  Henshaws :  '  Tmodry  lact,  (i.e.)  astrig- 
ments,  flmbrira,  sen  fasciolee,  emtn  nnndinis  fano  Banctaa  Ethel- 
dredie  celebratis :  Ut  recte  monet  Doc.  Th.  H.'  Etymol.  in  vooe." 
T.  Wartom.) 

tawny  coati,  r.  is  (three  times),  38  :  the  dren  of  persons  belonging 
to  the  eooleeiaBticBl  courts,  and  of  Uie  retainers  of  a  bishop. 

tEtxation,  censure,  satire,  invective :  whipped/or  taxation,  iiL  11. 

taxing,  oensnre,  satire,  invective,  iiL  32. 

teen,  grief,  tronbk,  vexation,  i.  179  ;  ii.  201 ;  v.  419  ;  vi.  398 ;  viii. 
266,  444. 

teeth— ZKfJ  it  from  hi»,  viL  543 :  This  expression,  not  understood  by 
Steevens,  is  rightly  explained,  "  to  appeaianoe  only,  not  seriously," 
by  Fye,  who  also  cites  from  Drydui's  Wild  Qallant,  "  I  am  confi- 
dent she  is  only  angry  ,/Voin  1A«  teelh  outwards." 

Telamon/or  Am  ikield—More  mad  Than,  "  i.e.  than  Ajax  Tdamon 
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toe  iha  amonr  of  AohiUes,  tlie  moat  valuable  put  of  iritit^  ma 
ths  shield"  (BTEBVEHa),  vii.  676. 

tell,  to  count :  One  :-~Ull,  i.  193 ;  Tell  the  elock  there,  v.  450 ;  m  thou 
eatut  tell  in  a  ytar,  Til.  285. 

tell  ten,  viii.  166 :  She  means — if  he  cannot  count  lea,  he  ia,  aa  aho 
has  jnat  [soiioimoed  bim  to  be,  a  fool.  ("  There  are  m&nj  [ammg 
the  AsLerican  tribea]  who  cannot  recifa>ii  farther  tiuu  thiee ;  and 
have  no  denonuDation  to  diattngnish  any  nnmber  above  it"  Ro- 
bertaon'B  Hist  of  America,  voL  i.  p.  310,  ed.  1777,  4to.) 

tell — /  eiamot,  I  cannot  tell  what  to  think  of  it,  what  to  make  of  it, 
iii.  117, 169, 167 ;  iv.  324,  435 ;  v.  365 ;  vi  233.  (This  exprenon 
haa  been  frequently  miaimderatood :  yet  it  is  oommon  enon^  ;  so 
Greene  ;  "  T  eattnol  tell,  they  preach  faith,  faith,  and  say  that  doing 
of  almee  is  papiatry,"  &o.  Quip  for  an  Vptiart  Courtier,  ag.  P  4, 
ed.  1620.) 

temper,  temperament,  constitution ;  A  man  of  tueh  a  feeble  temper, 
vi.  620. 

temper,  to  mould,  to  work,  to  fashion :  When  you  may  temper  her, 
i.  302  ;  And  temper  him,  tcilh  all  the  art  I  have.  To,  Ac  vi.  338  ; 
/  have  him  already  tempering  between  myjinger  and  my  thumb,  and 
iKortly  ttiill  I  ual  tcith  him,  iv.  376  ;  What  v>ax  to  froten  hut  die- 
sotvei  with  tempering  f  viiL  258 ;  TTial  tempert  him  to  thi*  extrtmify, 
y.363. 

temper,  to  compound,  to  form  by  mixture ;  The  poieon  of  that  He* 
in  you  to  temper,  ii.  95 ;  a  poiton,  I  teould  temper  it,  vi.  445  ;  To 
temper  poitoni  for  her,  vii.  728  (where,  according  to  Hx.  Collier, 
temper  doea  not  mean  merely  to  prepare  or  componnd,  but  render 
them  of  a  peculiar  strength)  ;  a  poiion  iemper'd  by  tumtelf,  viL  209. 

temper,  to  work  together  to  a  proper  consiBtenoe :  temper  elag  toit& 
Mood  of  Engliihrnen,  v.  150  ;  toilh  this  hateful  liquor  temper  it,  vi. 
346  ;  catt  you,  with  the  waters  that  you  lote,  To  temper  clay,  vii  271. 

temper  with  the  start,  "conform  their  temper  to  their  destiny" 
(Johnson),  "  accept  their  destiny  without  complaint"  (Stauhton), 
V.298. 

temperance,  temperature  :  of  tvbtle,  tender,  and  delicate  temper- 
ance, i.  194  :  on  the  immediately  following  speech.  Temperance  wa* 
a  delicate  wench,  Bteeveus  observes  ^at  "  in  tiie  puritanical  timee 
it  was  usual  to  christen  children  from  the  titles  of  religions  and 
moral  virtue! ." 

temple — Firtt,  forward  to  the,u.3S9:  Ax  Uieee  words  oompletdy 
puEsled  Ur.  Eeightley,  who  felt  confident  Uiat  "  temple"  should 
be  altered  to  "  table"  (see  Notet  and  Queriet,  Third  Seriu,  voL  iv. 
p.  121),  I  may  observe  that  the  Prince  of  Horooco  waa  to  go  "  for- 
ward to  the  temple,"  there  to  take  tbe  oath  required  bom  wdi 
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of  PortU's  aniton  bafoie  the  trial  of  the  ouketi :  thii  ia  to  b« 
gathered  from  the  reat  of  the  panage  ; 

"  For.  Yon  miut  take  ;diit  chanoe ; 

And  eithu  not  attempt  to  choose  at  all, 
Or  (wear  before  ;oa  chooM.^if  yoa  ohooie  wrong, 
Kever  to  ipeak  to  1b4ji  afterward 
In  WB7  of  marriage  :  therefore  be  adrie'd. 

Mor.  Nor  will  not.    Come,  bring  me  nnto  m;  chanoe. 
Por.  Firtt,  forward  to  the  temple :  after  dinner 
Yonr  hazard  shall  be  made  :" 
and  it  becomea  perfectly  oertain  from  the  dialogue  between  Portia 
and  the  Prince  of  Arragon  in  act  iL  ac.  8 ; 

"For.  Behold,  thera  atand  the  oaaketa,  nohla  prinoe,  tie. 
Ar.  I  am  enjoin'd  by  oath  t'  ohaerTo  three  thinga : — 
Firat,  nerer  to  unfold  to  as;  one 
Which  caaket  'twas  I  ehoae ;  next,  if  I  fail 
Of  the  right  eaahet,  nerer  in  my  life 
To  woo  a  maid  in  way  of  marriage ;  lastly, 
U I  do  ftul  In  fortune  of  my  ohoio^. 
Immediately  to  leave  yon  and  be  gone. 

Pot.  To  these  injanetiona  eTery  one  doth  swear 
That  oomes  to  haaard  for  my  worUileaa  self  • 
Ar.  And  ao  have  I  addreaa'd  me,"  dto. — 
which  oonclading  Mori»  Steerena  rightly  explains,  "I  have  pre- 
pared mjself  by  the  same  ceremonies:"  "The  temple"  we  may 
snppose  to  have  been  eomewhere  in  the  grounds  of  Portia  at  Bel- 
mont ;  but  Shakespeare  donbtleas  Izoubled  himself  no  more  about 
its  esaot  locality  than  he  did  about  the  impropriety  of  a  Ifoorish 
prince  taking  an  oath  in  a  Christian  place  of  woiship. 
temporary  meddUr,  "  one  who  introdncee  himself,  as  often  u  he 
can  find  opportunity,  into  other  men's  ooncetna"  (Henlet),  i  610. 
temptation,  Where  praytrt  crotg — For  I  Am  that  vtay  going  to,  i. 
469  :  "  The  petition  of  the  Lord's  Prayer, '  lead  ns  not  into  temp- 
tation,' is  here  considered  as  erosaing  or  intercepting  the  onward 
way  in  which  Angelo  was  going  ;  this  appointment  of  his  for  the 
morrow's  meeting  being  a  premeditated  exposure  of  hi-mMlf  to 
temptation,  which  it  was  the  general  object  of  prayer  to  thwart" 
(Henley), 
ten  bonti^By  these,  By  these  fingers,  t.  124. 
ten  eommandmtnta — Jfy,  The  nails  of  my  flngen,  t.  122. 
tengroattiifor  Ih*  hand  of  an  attorney— At  fit  (u,m.  228:  This  sum, 

threa  shillings  and  fourpence,  was  formerly  hia  fee. 
ten  gmati  loo  dear — Qroom.  Sail,  roi/al  prince  I  K.  Bich.  Thankt, 
nobhpter;  The  cheapett  ofut  it,  iv.  179  :  "  It  must  be  reoollected 
that  myalt  and  noblet  were  names  of  coins"  (Boswell)  :  see  royal 
and  second  noble  in  the  present  Glossary. 
ten  matts  at  each,  viL  323 :  see  note  loi,  viL  363. 
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ten  [godfftthen]  tnore — Thou  ihmldal  hao6  had,  "  i.e.  %  jury  of  tioelve 

men,  to  condemn  thee  to  be  hanged"  (Theobald),  ii.  4(^. 
tench—/  am  stvng  like  a,  ir.  224 :  eee  loaeh,  Ac 
tender,  TegaxA,  kind  concern,  caie :  And  thtne'd  ikmt  mak'it  come 
Under  afiaj/  lift,  iv.  284  ;  in  tA«  Under  of  a  wholeeomt  weal,  vii  269. 
tender,  "deur,  the  object  o£  tendeineBB  and  cu«"  (Ualome)  : 

Whoee  life'i  a*  tender  to  me  ae  my  toul,  i.  320. 
tender,  to  regard,  to  esteem,  to  take  care  of,  to  have  considemtioa 
for,  to  look  upon  with  kindneea  oi  affection :  And  how  doe*  your 
content  Tender  ymir  ovm  good  fortune  T  i.  200 ;  I  thank  you,  madam, 
that  you  tender  her,  L  314  ;  He  ehall  not  die,  bo  much  vie  tender  him, 
ii.  46  ;  By  my  life,  I  do  ;  which  I  tender  dearly,  ill.  69  ;  lender  teetl 
my  houndi,  iii.  106  ;  But  we  our  kingdom'g  eafety  mutt  to  tender,  it. 
442  ;  I  tender  lo  the  safely  of  my  liege,  t.  149 ;  A*  toell  I  tender  yoa 
and  all  of  youra  !  T.  392  ;  /  tender  not  thy  heauteout  princely  daugh- 
ierl  V.435;   Tender  younelfmiore  dearly, -r^Wi;  Tender  my  tutt, 
TiiL  302  ;  Tendering  my  ruin  ("  Watching  me  with  tenderness  in 
my  fall,"  JoHNaos),  ».  64. 
tender-hefted,  vii  28S :  "  H^ted  wems  to  mean  the  aome  as 
heaved.     Tender-hefted,  i.e.  whoaa  boaom   ia  igitated  by  lender 
paaBLona"  (Steevens)  :  compare  kefti. 
tenner,  tenonr  (bo  written  for  the  rhyme),  viii.  167. 
tent,  a  roll  of  lint  for  Beorching  or  cleansing  a  wonod  or  sore,  a 
probe  :  the  Unt  that  searchee  To  the  bottom  of  the  VMrrst,  Ti.  31 ;  Who 
keeps  the  tent  note  (quibbled  upon),  vi.  61 ;  Nor  lent  to  bottom  that, 
TiL682. 
tent,  to  search  with  a  tent,  to  probe  (see  the  preceding  article)  :  And 
lent  Ihemaelves  vnth  death,  tL  156 ;  You  cannot  tent  yowrtelf,  yi.  187 ; 
m  tent  him  to  the  quick,  TiL  147. 
tent  *»  my  cheeke — The  emilee  of  knaves,  vi  194;  H«ve,  says  John- 
son, "  to  tent  is  to  take  np  reaidenoe ;"  which,  I  beliere,  is  the  right 
«zplanation,  though  Mt.  Grant  Whito  gives  a  very  different  oae, 
tents,  and  canopiei—Cottly  aj^arel,  iiL  138 :  Hare  tenti  has  been 

explained  "  hangit^rs." 
tercel,  for  all  the  ducki  f  the  river— The  falcon  (m  tAe,  vi.  49 :  se« 
tauel-gentle .-  "  Pandams  means  that  he'll  mat^  his  nieoe  against 
her  loTer  for  any  bet  The  tercel  is  the  male  hawk ;  by  tha /oZeon 
we  generally  understand  ih«  female"  (Theobald)  :  "  Hr.  M.  Mason 
obeorres,  that  the  meaning  of  tbia  difficult  psaaage  is, '  I  will  back 
tli«  falcon  against  the  tieroel, — I  will  wager  tiiat  the  falcon  is  t^^o' 
to  the  tiereel'"  (Steetbkb). 
Tereus,  Ac-Some,  vi.  311 :  "  Tereos  having  ravished  Philomela 
hia  wife's  sister,  cnt  ont  her  tongne,  to  prevent  a  disoovery"  (Ma- 
loke). 
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Termagant— TTftgyrf/or  overdoing,  tH  163 :  Termagant  (a  Saracen 
deitj,  at  least  each  according  to  the  cnuaden  and  the  old  romuice- 
writerg)  waa,  like  Herod,  along  with  whom  Shakesp<iare  hen  meoi- 
tioiu  him,  a  ohsncter  in  onr  earlj  Uiiade-playa. 

terminations,  words,  temu,  ii  91. 

termlOBS,  ^yond  the  power  of  tenn4  or  words  to  daaoribe  jnstlTt 

Tiu.442. 
tSBt— orerf,  "open  proofs,  eztero&I  evidence"  (Jobnson),  vii.  367. 

testament  of  bUiding  v)ar~TU  p»rpU,  iv.  160  :  "I  beUeve  oxa 
author  umb  Uie  word  IttUartttU  in  ita  l^al  leiue.  Bolingbmke  ia 
come  to  open  the  teatam^tt  of  war,  that  he  may  penue  irtiat  is 
decreed  there  in  his  favonr.  Purple  is  an  epithet  referring  to  the 
fatnie  effoaion  of  blood"  (Bteevens). 

tested  goJd,  gold  brought  to  the  test,  pure,  i.  468. 

tester,  a  coin,  the  ralne  of  which  in  Bhakespeare's  days  vaa  rix- 
pence,  i.  356  ;  17.  361.  (The  word  waa  Tarionaly  written,— tMfon, 
tetter,  letterrt,  teslril, — and  derived  &om  a  silver  French  coin  named 
letton,  because  it  had  the  king's  head  iteste)  on  it) 

testerned  me,  given  me  a  te»lem,  i.  266  :  see  the  preceding  article. 

testimonied,  vitaeaaed,  tested,  tried,  L  487. 

teatyil,  a  nxpence,  iiL  346  :  see  tester. 

tetchy,  tonchy,  peeviah,  fretfnl,  v.  429 ;  vi.  8,  398. 

tetter,  to  infect  with  tetter,  scab,  eonrf,  vi.  182. 

Tewksbnry  mtulard,  iv.  34S  :  it "  waa  famous  very  early.  Shake- 
QMBie  apeaks  only  of  ita  thickneea,  bnt  othen  have  celebrated  its 
pnngeDoy."  Naree'a  Cflou, 

than,  a  form  of  then,  for  the  sake  of  the  rhyme :  and  than  Retire 
again,  viii.  328. 

thane,  "a  title  of  honour,  need  among  the  andent  Boota,  which 
aeema  gradnally  to  have  declined  in  its  signiOcation"  (Jamieeon's 
Etym.  Diet,  of  the  ScottUh  Language,  where  mnch  will  be  fonnd 
concerning  the  term),  vii,  7,  9  (twice),  10  (three  times),  11  (eight 
times),  16, 16, 17,  24,  26,  48  ;  tkana,  vii.  13,  64,  66,  70,  72. 

thanking,  thanka,  iii.  252 ;  ihcmkingt,  i.  506 ;  vi.  446 ;  vii.  733. 

tharborough,  a  corruption  of  Uurdborovgh  (qnod  vide),  ii.  188. 

thatch  pour  poor  thm  roofi  With  burdene  of  the  dead,  vi.  564 !  When 
our  author  wrote  this  play,  the  wearing  of  false  hair  was  in  high 
fashion  among  ladies  :  compare  his  Izviii*^  Bonnet. 

their  high  wrong»  I  am  struck  to  the  qviek— Though  toiih,  Tbongh 
with  the  high  wrongs  done  by  them  to  me,  Ac.  L  227 ;  that  their 
puniehment  Might  Iiave  the  freer  covrte,  that  the  punishment  in- 
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flicted  by  Cornwall  &nd  Regm  on  Gloater  might,  £0.  vii.  317 :  we 
note  131,  i.267. 

then — I  thought  to,  m.  464:  "Le.  at  theinetant  when  she  gave  Des- 
demona'a  handkerchief  to  lago:  for  even  thtn  Emilia  appears  to 
have  Bospected  it  was  songht  after  for  no  honest  pnipose,  and 
therefore  oaks  her  hnsband,  '  What  vill  yon  do  vith  it  ?'  Ac" 
(Stebvenb). 

theoric,  a  theory,  iii.  266 ;  iv.  423 ;  Til  376. 

tbeWS,  mnscnlar  strength,  bodily  vigour,  iv.  361  ;  vi.  628;  vii.  116 
("  Tfiewc  .  .  .  qoalifioationB  or  qualities,  bodily  or  mentsL"  Bioh- 
ardaon'H  Diet  .*  "In  all  the  three  passsgee  by  theait  Shakeapearo 
means  nn questionably  brawn,  aervea,  mnscnlar  vigoor."  Graik). 

thick,  in  qnick  succession,  rapidly  :  At  liiek  aa  hail,  vii.  10;  Whg 
A>  you  gend  to  thick  f  TiL  fil2 ;  Weak  toorde,  >o  thick  come  m  Ait 
poor  h^art't  md,  &&  yiiL  388 ;  My  heart  beaii  thtcker  than  a/etiavM 
jntUe,  Ti.  48  ;  thich-comitig  faneiet,  TiL  65. 
'  thick — Speak :  see  ^eak  thick. 
'  thick-pleached,  thickly  interworen,  ii.  83 :  leopbaehed. 

thlck-skln,  a  nnmskuU,  a  lont,  i.  403 ;  ii.  292. 

think,  and  die,  glTo  way  to  thought  or  melancholy  and  die,  tiL  556 : 
see  thought 

think  scorn,  to  disdain :  /  think  tcora  to  tigh,  ii.  172  i  ihtte  laven 
think  no  tcom,  u.  315  ;  the  nobility  Ihink  team,  t.  169 ;  their'btood 
thinks  scorn  (is  indigTiantly  impatient),  Tii.  710. 

thlnks't  thee,  Tii.  202  :  see  note  150,  Tii.  241. 

thlrdborOUgh,  iii.  IO6 :  "  The  office  of  thirdborough  is  the  samo 
with  that  of  eonttable,  except  in  plaoee  where  there  are  both,  in 
which  case  the  former  is  little  more  than  the  coiutable'a  aaristaDt" 
(Eitbon). 

thirds  hii  own  worth  .  .  .  When  that  his  aclion't  dregg'd  tailh  mind 
a»iar'd,'Tisbad  he  goes  about*— What  inati,viii.  131:  "The  mean- 
ing is,  what  man  can  exert  a  third  part  of  his  powers  when  his  mind 
is  clogged  with  a  conscionanees  that  he  fights  in  a  bad  canse,  Ac.  ?" 
(Mason.) 

thia,  used  for  (Aiu;  Whataml,thatthouihouldatconiemnmethi*f 
Tiii.  246. 

Thomas  Tapster,  i.  450  :  "Why  does  she  [Mistren  Oreidone]  call 
the  clown  by  this  name,  when  it  appears  from  his  own  shoving 
that  his  name  was  Pompey  f  Perhaps  she  is  only  quoting  some  old 
saying  or  ballad"  (DOUCB):  No;  T^nuuor  Tomwas  the  name  com- 
monly applied  to  a  tnjwter/  for  the  sake  of  the  alliteration,  it  vonld 
seem  ;  see  the  paiuge  cited  from  Greene  nnder^tA  and  Ume. 

thongrht,  melancholy :  thatv!athegotofthovght,vL5^;  takethought, 
mid  die/or  Catar,  tI  635;  thepaieeattofthtnighl,JU.lK;  Thought 
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and  affiictioa,  viLlSi;  hat  thtm^kt  toill  do't,  rii.  669  (To  thia  setue 
of  tkovght  Molone  refers  She  pin'd  in  thought,  iiL  354 ;  but,  ta  Donoe 
obaerres,  "  melanoholj"  oocujcb  in  the  next  line). 

thought -executing,  "Doing  exeoation  with  rapidity  aqoal  to 
thought"  (Johnson),  vii.  294. 

thou'rt,  thon  wffit :  be  quick,  ihott'rt  bett,  I  168. 

"thou'et*'  Aim,  iii.  365 :  To"fAou"  anyone,  except  persons  of  veiy 
inferior  oondition,  was  formerly  oonsiderad  as  a  marie  of  insult. 

thread  of  mine  own  life— A,  i.  216 :  see  note  94,  i.  261 :  In  a  Tolome 
which  I  pablished  in  1863, 1  obaarred ;  "  "hi  case  any  fntnre  editor 
shonld  atill  be  inclined  to  make  I^ospero  term  Miranda  '  a  third  of 
his  life'  (the  folio  having  here  '  third' ^^thrid,  thie&d),  it  majr  bo 
well  to  remark,  that  in  the  langaage  of  poeti^,  &om  the  earliest 
times,  a  beloved  object  has  always  been  spoken  of,  not  as  the  third, 
but  as  the  half  of  another's  life  or  sonl ;  so  Meleager,  afuai  luv 
ivx^ ;  and  Horace,  animee  dimidium  mea."  [1866.  So,  too,  in  prosa ; 
"  Bnt  when  I  came  againe  to  mj  selfe,  and  saw  my  selfe  alone  in 
that  Gall^,  and  the  oUier  steering  a  oouttAry  aonrse,  and  gone 
deane  ont  of  sight  &om  as,  carrying  away  with  Qiem  the  one  haife 
tf  my  gottU  [Leonisa],  or,  to  say  better,  all  of  it,  my  heart  was 
cloaded  anew,"  &c,  M abbe's  translation  of  Gervantea's  Exejtiplarie 
NovelU,  The  Liberall  Lover,  p.  125,  ed.  1640.]  This  remark,  how- 
ever, which  I  still  think  holds  good  against  the  reading  of  the  folio, 
had  no  weight  with  the  late  Joseph  Hanter  (a  lover  of  subtleties), 
who,  in  a  printed  Letter  addreeaed  to  me,  defended  that  reading, 
attaching  to  it  a  ridiculonsly  forced  meaning :  nor  has  my  remark 
had  any  influence  on  the  Cambridge  Editors,  who  retain  here  the 
misprint,  or  rather  the  old  spelling  (due  to  some  scribe  probably), 
"third." 

threflcL  and  thrum,  ii.  319 :  "  An  expression  borrowed  from  wear- 
ing ;  the  thread  being  the  subatance  of  the  warp,  the  thrum  the 
small  tnft  beyond,  where  it  is  tied."  Nares's  Glon. 

Thracian  fatal  steedi—The,  V.  293  ;  "  We  are  told  by  some  of  the 
writers  on  the  Trojan  story,  that  the  capture  of  these  horses  was 
one  of  the  neoeasary  preliminaries  to  the  fate  of  Troy"  (Steetehs). 

TbxaaieXLpoeCsfeet—At  the,  Orpheus,  vi.  312. 

Thracian  fyrant—The,  Polymeetor  or  Polymnestor,  vi  267 :  see 
note  6,  vi.  355. 

thrasonical,  boastful  (from  Thraeo),  ii.  207  ;  iil  68. 

Three— Tfte  yictare  of  We,  iii.  346:  "Shakespeare  had  in  his 
thoughts  a  common  sign,  in  which  two  wooden  heads  ore  exhi- 
bited with  this  inscription  under  it,  '  We  three  It^erheada  be.' 
The  Q»ectBtor  or  reader  ia  supposed  to  make  the  third"  (Malone)  : 
"  The  original  picture,  or  sign  as  it  sometimes  was,  seems  to  have 
been  two  fools  ....  Sometimes,  as  Blr.  Henley  has  stated,  it  was 
two  asses"  (DouCE). 
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448  THBEE-FABTHINGS— THBONG. 

**  three-farthings  goe»/—Look,ichere,"ir.9:  An  ■Unnon  to  the 
three-fartliiDg  silTsr  pieotH  of  Qdmd  Eluabrth,  which  vere  yvkj 
thin,  and  hod  the  profile  of  tiieBorereigii  -with  m  nee  at  the  back 
of  her  head :  and  we  moat  lemaoiber  that  in  Shaltaapean'*  time 
sticbdag  roaea  in  the  ear  was  a  conrt- fashion. 

three-hooped  pot— TAe :  weAoopf,  Ac. 

three -inch /oo',  a  fool  three  inches  long  (lUnding  to  Qromio's 
diminntire  riie,  iii.  150. 

three-man  beetle— fillip  m«  with  a,  ir.  326  :  "  A  direiuon  ia  com- 
mon with  bojt  in  Warwiokdiire  and  the  adjoining  coo&tiefl,  on 
finding  a  toad,  to  U.j  a  board  aboat  two  or  three  feet  long,  at  right 
aa^ee,  orer  a  stick  abont  two  or  tliree  inohea  diameter.  Hen 
placing  the  toad  at  one  end  of  the  board,  the  other  end  is  atmck 
bjr  a  bat  <x  Urge  atick,  which  throwi  the  creatnie  fortj  or  fifty 
feet  pcvpendionlar  from  the  earth,  and  ita  rotnm  in  general  kills 
it.  This  is  called  Filliping  As  Toad.—X  Ihrte-man  beetU  ia  am 
implement  nsed  for  drivii^;  piles ;  it  is  made  of  a  log  of  wood, 
about  eighteen  or  twentj  inches  diameter,  and  fourteen  or  fifteen 
itiohee  thick,  with  one  short  and  two  long  handles.  A.  man  at  each 
of  the  long  handlei  roanagea  the  fall  of  the  beetle,  and  a  third 
man,  by  the  abort  handle,  aatnala  in  nuaing  it  to  strike  the  blow. 
Snch  an  implement  was,  withost  doubt,  verj  suitable  tatfiU^ing 
ao  oorpnlent  a  being  as  Falstaff"  (Johhson,  the  architect). 

three-man.  ioagmen,  HingeiH  of  songs  in  three  parts,  iii.  464. 

three-noofd,"  Having  three  comers  or  angles"  {Craeea  Glott.): 
the  three-Tumk'd  vx^ld,  nL  S69.  (ComparA,  in  the  conolnding  speech 
of  KiTig  John,  "  Come  the  three  eom«ri  of  the  yxtrld  in  arms,"  &&) 

three-pence  boa'd  would  hire  me— A,  t.  £15  :  An  allnaion,  as  Mr. 
FaiHioIt  obserrea,  to  the  old  cnitom  of  ratifying  an  agreement  by 
«  bent  coin :  bnt  there  were  no  Ihree-penoes  so  early  oa  the  reign 
of  Henry  TIIL 

three-pile,  three-piled  velvet,  velvet  of  the  tichaat  and  cosUiert 
kind,  iiL  463. 

three-piled,  used  metaphorically;  see  the  preceding  article: 
thou'rt  a  thTte-piled  piece,  i.  448 ;  Three-piVd  hyperbolei,  ii.  222 ; 
In  the  former  passage  Aree-piled  seems  to  mean  "  fiist-rate,"  bnt 
with  a  quibbling  allnsiou ;  tee  piled:  in  the  aeoond  paaaage  Three- 
piled  is  equivalent  to  "  high-flown." 

threne,  a  funeral  song,  a  diige,  viii.  470. 

thrice-crowned  q^en  of  night,  iii.  36  :  "  Alluding  to  the  tripla 
character  of  Prosetpine,  Cynttda,  and  Diana"  (Johmboh). 

thrloe-repured,  thrioe-tqmrified— thiioepiirified,vi.4e. 

throng' — A  thort  knife  and  a,  Oo  and  cnt  poraea  in  a  crowd  (pniaes 
being  formerly  worn  at  the  girdle),  i.  366 :  oompare  Nor  eutparte* 
eome  not  to  throngi,  viii  297. 
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tlLTOnged,  ciovd«d,  pcttMad :  tarth  U  tJuvng'd  By  num'i  opprMnon 
("  The  earth  is  oppnMad  b;  Qw  injnriM  whkh  crowd  npon  her," 
Boswsll),  TUi.  9  ;  A  mern  throng'd  up  (priwod  up,  drawn  togethw, 
■hmnk  up  ?)  with  cold,  TiiL  22 ;  Stre  out,  bemg  thronged,  bean  back, 
TOi327. 

throstle,  the  thnuh  (properl;  the  Mng-thnuh),  u.  289,  351. 

througrh&re,  a.  thoioimbfue,  viL  641 ;  tkroughfarM,  u.  871. 

thronghly,  thorongUr,  i.  214,  270,  368,  513 ;  u.  123,  3»9 ;  iii.  165, 
437 ;  T.  558  ;  Til.  183,  332,  665,  691. 

tbXO'W—ToncanJi>olnomoremoaet/iMtqfm«atlhi»,m,SS6:  Here 
po^pa  throw  is  naad  with  «  quibble, — the  word  meaainK  both  "a 
throw  of  tiie  dice"  and  "  time"  (the  latter  Hignification  being  ooia- 
mon  in  our  earliest  poets). 

tllTTUU :  see  thread  and  thrum, 

thrummed  hat,  a  hat  composed  of  weaver's  thrumt  (see  thread  and 
thrum)  <ar  of  very  coarse  woollen  cloth,  L  397. 

thtUUb  at  tkem — /  will  bile  my  :  we  bite  my  Oiumi,  && 

thump,  then,  and  I /lee,  ii.  184  ;  thtmped  him  with  thy  bird-bolt,  iL 
197  :  "  Thumping  wsa  a  teohnioal  t«nii  in  ihootiiig,  api^ied  to  th« 
stroke  of  the  ballet  or  arrow"  (.Haluwbll). 

thnnder-atone,  -n.  627  ;  vii.  703 ;  Are  there  no  ettmet  in  heaven 
But  what  itrve  for  A»  tkimdtrf  viL  466 :  "  Thwider-eione.  The 
same  as  Ihnnderbolt ;  both  formed  upon  an  erroneous  fancy,  that 
Uie  destmotion  occasioned  by  HgTitning  was  efieoted  by  some  solid 
body."  Nares's  Qlou.:  "The  thnnder-stone  ia  the  Imaginary  pro- 
dnot  of  the  thunder,  which  the  andeats  oslled  BnmHa,  mentioned 
by  Pliny  (N.  H.  zzxTii.  10)  as  a  apeciea  of  gem,  and  aa  that  which, 
falling  with  the  lightning,  does  the  mischief.  It  is  the  fosml  com- 
monly cslled  the  Bdemnite,  or  Finger-stone,  and  now  known  to 
be  a  shell"  (Cbaik). 

thwart,  perverse,  vii.  271. 

Tib,  a  low,  common  woman  ("  A  tib,  mvlier  aordida."  Coles's  Lat.  and 
Engl.  Diet),  iii  228  ;  riii.  60. 

tice,  to  entice,  iii.  432 ;  tie'd,  vi.  304. 

tick-tack,  properly,  a  game  at  tables,  a  sort  of  bkokganunon,  i 
452:  "'Joner  an  trie-trac'  is  nsed  in  French  in  a  wanton  sense" 
(Halone).  (In  Weatu's  Luety  Jwienlue,  Hipocriaye,  seeing  Lnaty 
Jnnentns  kiss  Abhominable  Inning,  says, 
"  What  a  hnlij  borly  is  hers  I 
Bmioke  snsoke,  and  ill  th^  gere  I 
Toa  wall  [will]  to  tyel*  take,  I  fere, 
Yf  thoa  had  tyme."  Big.  d  1  verso,  ed.  Uto,  n.  A.) 

tickle,  tottering,  nnstaady :  thy  head  tiandt  to  tiekle  on  thy  ehoul- 
den,  i.  452  ;  the  itate  of  Normandy  Stand*  on  a  tieklepoint,  r.  114. 
oq 
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4S0  TICKLE-BRAIN— TIMBLT. 

tickle -brain,  a  cant  jubm  for  ft  ipeuM  of  Btoong  liqnor,  ir.  US. 

tickled  o'  the  sere :  see  lere — The  clown,  &e. 

tide— £i!«tt  at  the  fuming  o'  the,  it.  443:  "  It  ha*  been  &  yety  old 
o^nion,  which  Head,  De  imperio  soU*,  qnotea  as  if  he  believed  it, 
that  nobody  dies  but  in  the  time  <rf  ebb :  half  the  deatba  in  Lcn- 
don  confute  the  notion ;  bat  ire  find  Qiat  it  ma  conunon  among 
the  monen  of  the  poet't  ttme"  (Johnbon). 

tide  of  timet— In  tA«,  "  Li  the  oonne  of  times"  (Johnbon),  vi.  664. 

tides,  times:  high  Udet  ("solenui  seasons,  times  to  be  obserrod 
above  othen,"  Steetexs),  it.  31 ;  he  keepi  hit  tidet  veil  (with  a 
qnibble),  vi.  617. 

tidy,  in  good  ctmdition,  plnmp,  it.  347. 

tied  were  hit — It  it  no  matter  if  the,  L  279 :  Boswell  traoea  this  qidbUe 
to  Heywood's  Three  Hvndrtd  ^igramt; 

"  The  tide  tarieth  no  man,  Imt  here  to  scan, 
Thon  art  tide  m,  that  thoa  taiyest  eaeiy  man." 

Ep.  170,  Bdg.  o  4,  Worket,  1698. 

^iger-— Matter  o'the:  see  Aleppo,  &c. 

tiglllt)  adroit,  alert :  my  queen't  a  tqwire  More  Hght  at  thit  than  Oum, 
TiL667. 

tightly,  adroitly,  alertly,  smarthf :  i  355,  374. 

tike,  a  dog,  a  cm  :  Bate  tike  (as  a  term  of  reproach),  It.  436 ;  bob- 
tail tike,  TU.  307. 

tilly-fitlly :  see  the  next  article. 

tUly-VBlly,  iii.  348  :  An  interjection  of  contempt :  its  etymology 
IB  quite  nncertain  ;  Bteerans  would  derive  it  from  the  Latin  HH- 
vilititim;  according  to  Donee,  it  is  properly  a  hnntiDg  phrase  bor- 
rowed from  the  French :  The  Hoetess  cormpts  it  to  tilly-faU;/, 
iv.  343. 

tilth,  land  tilled,  caltivated,  prepared  for  sowing  :  .Bourn,  bovMd  of 
land,  tilth,  vintyard,  ntww,  i.  197  ;  Our  com'e  to  reap,  for  yet  our 
tilih's  to  toto,  i.  493. 

tilth,  tillage:  Expretteth  hitfiill  tilth  and  kutbandry,  i.  455. 

time  and  the  Aour,  vii.  12 :  A  pleonastio  espresEion  not  nnbeqnent 
in  onr  early  writers :  see  note  lo,  vii.  77. 

Time  Ooa  upright  vith  hit  carriage,  i.  226  :  "Allnding  to  one  car- 
rying 4  burden.  This  critical  period  of  my  life  proceeds  as  I  coold 
wish.  Time  brings  forward  all  the  expected  events,  without  Al- 
tering under  his  burden"  (Btzeteks). 

timeless,  nntimely,  i.  291  ;  iv.  157 ;  T.  157,  317,  369  ;  vi.  309, 469 ; 
timeleu-eruel,  t.  75. 

timely,  early  :  to  call  timely  on  him,  viL  26 ;  too  timely  thaded,  viiL 
458  i  timelier  than  mypurpote,  vii.  630. 
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TTMBl.T.P  A  RTICTl— TTRIt.  461 

timely- parted  ghiut—A,  t.  157 :  Here,  u  feeqaently  in  oat  eaxij 
vtiten,  the  vord  ghoit  ngnifieB  "  a  dead  bod; :"  "A  (tmtffy-pwtod 
gboet  meuu  a  bodg  that  hu  beooma  inanimate  in  the  commrai 
ooune  of  natnie ;  to  which  Twlenoehas  not  bron^t  a  timtleu  end. 
The  oppoaition  ii  pbunlj  marked  aftenraida  b;  the  woids  '  Aa 
gailt;  of  Dnke  Hnmphrej's  timeleit  death'"  (Halone):  "It  has 
been  veiy  pUnsiblf  snggeeted  that  timely  aigmfies  inprojper  tirae, 
as  oppoaed  to  Hmeltit ;  jet  in  this  place  it  seems  to  mean  early, 
reetntl]/,  nealy"  (Ooucb).  (That  the  word  ghott  continned  to  be 
vsed  in  the  sense  of  "  dead  body"  long  after  Sfaateepeaie's  days  is 
shown  by  the  following  lines ; 

"  What  stranger  who  had  seen  thy  shriTled  sldn, 
Thy  thin,  pale,  gutl;  face,  woidd  not  hsTe  been 
Conceited  he  had  seen  a  ghott  i'  th'  bed, 
Hew  risen  from  the  graTe,  not  lately  dead  f " 

^n  EUgie  m  the  death  of  Mr.  Frear,  tio.,  Hooken'a 
Amanda,  16GS,  p.  307  [107].) 

time-pie Wer,  "one  who  oompliea  with  pEerailing  opinions  what- 
ever they  be"  (Johnson's  DkL),  iiL  350 ;  Time-pletueri,  ti.  180. 

tinct,  colour,  dye,  stain  :  Aa  will  not  leave  iheir  (inct,  vii.  169  ;  blue 
of  heanen't  oum  linet,  vii.  659. 

tinct,  tinctnie,  the  grand  elixir  of  the  alchemistB  ;  the  tinct  aiid  mtil- 
tiplying  medicine,  iii.  S79 ;  that  great  tnedicine  hath  With  kit  tinct 
gilded  thee,  vii.  611  (see  medicine  hath  With,  &c.). 

tinctures,  stai7i»— Great  men  thall  prete  For,  vL  642  :  "  Tinctures 
and  ilaitu  are  nndeistood  both  l^  Hulone  and  Bteevens  aa  carrying 
an  allnBion  to  the  practice  of  persons  dipping  their  handkercliie& 
in  the  blood  of  those  whom  they  legaidei  as  martyrs.  And  it  must 
be  oonfeMod  that  the  general  strain  of  the  passage,  and  more 
especially  the  ezpregaion  'shall  presi  for  tinctnres,'  Sec,  will  not 
easily  allow  tu  to  reject  this  interpretation.  Yet  does  it  not  make 
the  speaker  assign  to  CEesar  by  implication  the  very  kind  of  death 
Calphnmia's  apprehension  of  which  he  prttfeeses  to  regard  as  vi- 
sionary ?  The  prewing  for  tinctnree  and  stains,  it  is  trae,  wonld 
be  a  oonfntation  of  so  mnch  of  Oalphnmia's  dream  as  seemed  to 
imply  that  the  Boman  people  wonld  be  delighted  with  his  death  ; 
'  Maoy  Insty  Romans 
Came  smiling,  and  did  bathe  their  hands  in  it.' 
Do  we  refine  too  muoh  in  supposing  that  this  incouaistency  be- 
tween the  pnrpoee  and  the  laugu^e  of  Deciua  is  intended  by  the 
poet,  and  that  in  thia  brief  dialc^ue  between  him  and  Gwsar,  in 
whidi  the  Utter  suffers  himself  to  be  so  easily  won  over,— per- 
suaded and  relieved  by  the  very  words  that  onght  naturally  to 
have  coufimed  his  fears, — we  are  to  feel  the  presence  of  an  un- 
seen power  driving  on  both  the  nnconscions  prophet  and  the 
blinded  victim  ?"  (Craik.) 

tire,  to  pull,  to  tear,  to  seize  eagerly,  to  feed  ravenously  ;  often  used 
itietaphorically  (a  term  in  falconry,  and  frequently  applied  to  other 
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biida  of  pwj,  u  well  w  to  h&wka :  Fi.  Hrer)  :  Tire  on  thtJUth  of 

DM  a»d  of  no/  Mn,  t.  242  ;  And  in  Am  tnll  hit  wilfnt  eye  i«  d'rW 

("^ntted,"  StebTbns),  viii.  299  ;   Tiru  wiA  A«r  leak  onfeathtrt, 

fleth,  and  bone,  nii.  241 ;  dittdg'd  bff  her  That  noa  thou  (ir'sl  on,  viL 

681 ;  Upon  that  toere  my  thoaghU  tiring,  vi.  644. 
tire,  to  ftttire :  the  tired  hone  (the  horaa  adorned  with  ribbons  or 

tnppioga),  ii  196:  Farmer  iboao  to  fancy  that  Bankea'a  hone 

(■M  horu — The  dajicing')  ia  here  allnded  to. 
tire,  an  attire,  a  dices :  tn  that  tire  Shall  Matter  Slender  eleai  my  Nan 

aiBfiy,  i.  403. 
tire,  a  hnd-dreea :  If  I  had  »v.ch  a  tire,  i.  316  ;  Dry  tire  of  Venetiart 

admitlanee,  i.  382 ;  /  lilee  the  nevi  tire  wilhtn,  iL  1 14 ;  my  b'm  and 

mantle*,  tu.  525. 
tire  lAout  you—Siek,  viii.  39 :  qj.  doea  tire  hei«  mean  bed-dothea 

tire-vallUlt— Tft<,  Some  sort  of  &noifal  head-drew,  i.  3S2. 

tiring-h.OUBe,  attinug-honH, — drecting-room  of  a  theatre,  iL  286. 

tithing  to  titkitig—From,  viL  802:  "A  Ulhiag  in  a  diviaion  of  a 
plaoe,  a  district ;  the  same  in  the  country  aa  a  ward  in  the  dtj" 
(Steetehs). 

title-leaf— £i;t«  to  a,  tr.  316  :  "  In  the  tima  of  onr  post,  the  title- 
page  to  an  el^!7,  as  well  aa  frrerj  intermediate  laof,  was  totaU;- 
black"  (Btekvens)  :  He  means,  I  believe,  that  the  title-page  exhi- 
bited the  title  in  white  letters  on  a  black  ground :  the  intermediate- 
leaves  were,  of  conrse,  quite  black. 

to,  a  prefix  very  common  in  oar  earliert  writers :  A  Ttd,faiTy-like,  to- 
pinch  the  uneUan  knight,  i.4fii;  And  all  lo-toppU,  yiii.  39 ;  ike  god* 
to-blui  your  lionour  I  viii.  66  ;  It  woe  not  the  that  calFd  him  all  io- 
naitgkt,  viii.  iT2  :  "  To,  in  oompoeition  with  verbs,  is  nsnallj  ang- 
mentative,  bat  aometimee  [deonastic."  Madden's  Gloetary  to  Have- 
loh  the  Dane  i  In  sooh  aentencea  when  all  pracedea  to,  some  editora 
print  all-to;  bat  wrongly:  "It  ia  a  mistake  to  anppCM  that  in 
these  instances  aU  is  oonpled  with  to,  and  that  it  beoomea  eqai- 
T&lent  to  oranino  from  being  tbns  conjoined.  It  would  have  this 
sense  quite  as  much  if  to  did  not  follow  ;  aa,  all  tattered  and  torn, 
all/orlom;  and  it  is  no  more  coupled  with  to  than  with  he  in  al( 
ietmeared.  In  anch  ezpreauons  as  all  to  tome,  all  to  broke,  the  to 
is  connected  with  tiie  following  participle  as  a  prefix;  and  fre- 
quently occurs  witfaont  being  praceded  by  alt,  not  only  in  old 
Engliah  vritera,  but  in  Anglo-Saxon  and  in  other  Teutonic  dia- 
lects." R,  T.  in  Boucher's  Olouary  of  Arch,  and  Prov.  Wordi,  tab 
"  All"  (Compare,  among  many  parallel  paiMgea  which  tnigfat  be 
cited,  the  following ; 

"  All  lo-regged  and  to-rente 


.b>  Google 


He  WM  ftU  to-bUdde  with  Uod«. 

Tjll  bothe  hit  iliTimaa  be  all  to-brett." 

The  Frere  and  the  Biyye,  Ktscm'i  Ane.  Pop.  Pottry, 
pp.  46,  H,  ed.  IBSS : 
"  bat  did  them  all  to-drato  uid  hang 

■nd  bU  to-tonu  both  lime  and  itone." 

Jferliiu,  in  Ferey's  Folio  Hi., 
printed  for  the  Early  Engliah  Text  Bociety,  voL  L  pp.  434,  436). 

to,  compaicd  vitii :  Thtrt  u  no  wot  to  hit  eorrtetion,  Nor  to  hitterviee 
no  tuck  joy  on  earth  I  i.  284;  mucA  too  little  ....  lohiigrtatteorthi' 
new,  iL  177 ;  vnderealu'd  to  Caio'i  ekxughter,  u.  349 ;  wtdervahi'd  to 
Irud  gold,  u.  371;  To  the  dark  house  atid  the  deletltd  tuife,  m.  ^7 ; 
No  teay  b>  that,  for  vieakMeti,  tehich  the  enter'd,  T.  43 ;  thete  are  hat 
moitcbet  to  'em,  t.  668 ;  to  thit  pruervatiw.  q^  no  better  retort,  &c. 
n.  162 ;  /mpotfort  to  trueftar,  vii.  40 ;  no  lift  to  ovri,  vii.  677. 

"to,  in  addition  to:  to  hi*  thape, were  heir  to  all  thit  land, iv. 9 ;  Fierce 
to  thtir  tkill,  and  to  their  fieretnete  valiant,  vi  6 ;  (o  that  daunlleti 
temper  of  hit  mind,  vii.  32. 

"10,  the  ezcltuiiatioa  of  plonghnieji  to  thoir  dranght-ozen :  to,  Achille*  I 
to,Ajaxl  to!  Yi.30. 

'toad,  vgly  and  venomoat,  tmart  yet  aprecioatjeuel  in  Mi  heat^The, 
iiL  20 :  The  belief  that  the  head  of  the  toad  contained  a  atona 
poBsavLQg  great  medicinal  virtues  ma  among  tbe  vulgar  errots  of 
Shakeepeare'a  time  .*  this  might  be  shown  b j  man;  qnotatkuu  from 
OUT  early  writers,  who  treat  the  sobject  with  perfect  Mrioiunen : 
tbe  "preoions  jewel"  in  qneatioD  was  known  by  the  name  of  the 
load-ttone- 

toast,  braad  scorched  and  put  into  liqnor :  put  a  toatt  in't,  i.  389 ;  a 
loatt/or  Neptane,  vi.  18. 

toastB-ajLCL -butter,  iv.  268 ;  "  This  term  of  oontempt  is  nsed  in 
Beaumont  and  Fletcher's  Wit  without  Money  [act  v.  sc.  2]  ;  '  They 
love  young  tootle  and  butter,  Bowbell  SQckers' "  (Steevems). 

"tod,  tven^-eight  pounds  of  woid :  every  tod  yields,  Sto.  iii  463. 

tods — Every  'leoen  teether,  Every  eleven  wethera  jffodooe  a  tod,  that 
ia,  tvranty-eight  poonds,  of  wool,  iii.  463. 

tO^,  a  gown,  a  robe  (lAt.  toga),  vi.  174. 

togred,  gowned,  robed,  vii.  376. 

tokSa'ApetHlenee—The,  The  apotted  pestilenoe  (^ots  on  the  body, 
which  denoted  the  infection  of  the  plague,  being  called  tokene),  vii. 
562 :  compare  death-tohent  oft— The,  and  Lord's  tofcena—The. 

toll,  to  take  t<^  to  collect,  iv.  33. 

toll  him,  iii  280  :  see  note  no,  iii.  319. 

Ton  Drwn—Good;  see  Drum't  enierlo*ttmeitt~^oha. 
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464  TOM. 

Tom  0'  Bedlam,  yu.  261 ;  Bedlam  beggart,  tu.  283 ;  poor  Tom,  viL 
283,  299  (twice),  300,  302  (twice),  306,  307,  SU  (tiireo  timee) ; 
Tmn'i  a-cold,  Tii  300  (twice),  302,  313 ;  the  BedlMit,  tu.  312  ;  poor 
mad  Tom,  Til.  313  :  Toms  o'  Bedlam,  w  Poor  Toma,  or  Bedlami, 
or  Bedlam  beggua,  or  Abnhun-men,  wen  Btnrdj  Tagaboada,  who, 
in  the  doya  of  ShAkeepeare,  were  to  be  found  in  TsriooB  pait» 
cJ  England :  "  Theee  Abraham  men  be  those  that  fajn  themBshieB' 
to  bane  bene  mad,  and  hane  bene  kept  either  in  Betheleon,  or  in 
eome  other  prTSon  a  good  time,  and  not  one  amongst  twentj  that 
enei  came  in  priion  foranjanoh  caose  :  yet  will  they  aaj  how  pify- 
ojidj  and  motte  eztremel;^  ^V  ^^^  l^^  beaten  and  dealt  witfa 
alL  Some  of  these  be  mei;  and  very  pleaaaont,  thej  will  danoce 
and  nng,  some  others  be  as  colde  and  reasonable  to  talke  withalL 
These  begge  money,  ejther  when  the;  oome  at  farmonrea  honsee, 
they  win  denuumd  bdun,  eythet  cheeae,  or  wool,  or  an;  things 
that  is  worth  money,  and  if  they  eepye  miall  company  within,  they 
will  with  firoe  eoontenannce  demannde  somewhat.  WLeve  for  fear* 
the  maydes  will  gine  them  largely  to  be  rjd  of  tbem,"  &o.  Bar- 
man's Caueaf  or  Wartning  for  Common  Cur$etore,  &c.  1573,  cap.  ix. 
p.  29,  reprint  1814  :  "  Of  all  the  mad  rascaUs  (that  are  of  this  wing) 
the  Abraham-man  is  the  moat  phantastick  :  The  fellow  (qnoth  this 
old  Lady  of  the  I^e  vnto  me)  that  sat  halfe  naked  (at  taUe  to 
day)  from  the  girdle  Tpward,  is  Uia  best  Abraham-man  that  enw 
came  to  my  honse,  &  the  notableet  TiUaine :  he  swaarea  he  hath 
bin  in  Bedlam,  and  wiD  talke  fraittickly  of  purpose ;  yon  aee  pinnee 
stuck  in  sundry  places  of  his  naked  fieeh,  especially  in  his  armea, 
which  paine  bee  gladly  pnta  himselfe  to  (beeing  indeede  no  tw- 
ment  at  all,  hia  akin  is  either  so  dead  with  some  fowie  disease,  or 
BO  hordned  with  weather),  onely  to  make  yon  bdeene  he  ia  ont  of 
bis  wits  :  he  calls  himselfe  by  the  name  of  Poore  Tom,  and  oom- 
ming  neere  any  bot^,  cryea  ont,  Poore  Tom  is  a  cold.  Of  these 
Abraham  men  some  be  exceeding  meiy,  and  doe  nothing  bnt  sing 
songe,  fashioned  ont  of  their  owne  braines  ;  some  will  dance,  othern 
will  doe  nothing  bnt  either  langh  or  weepe  ;  others  are  d(^[ged  and 
BO  Bollen  both  in  looke  and  speech,  that  spying  bat  small  company 
in  a  bonae,  they  boldly  and  blnntly  enter,  compelling  the  seman^ 
throogh  feare  to  gine  them  what  th^  demaond,  which  is  com- 
monly bacon,  or  some  thing  that  will  yeelde  ready  mony.  The 
Tpright-man  and  the  Bogne  are  not  terribler  enemies  to  ponllxy 
ware  than  Poore  Tom  is."  Dekker'i  Belnt&t  of  London,  &.c  tag, 
D  2,  ed.  1608  :  The  following  acooant  from  Anbrey'e  onpabliabed 
Natural  BUtory  of  Wiltshire  was,  I  believe,  first  cited  l^  Disraeli 
in  his  Onriosities  of  Literature ;  I  now  give  it  as  quoted  by  Mr. 
Halliwell  bam  RajiH  Soc.  Ms. ;  "  Till  the  breaking  oat  of  the 
CiviU  Warrea,  Tom  6  Bedlams  did  tranell  abont  the  oonntery. 
They  had  been  poore  distracted  men  that  had  been  pntt  into 
Bedlam,  where  recovering  to  some  sobeniesse,  th^  were  licentiated 
to  goe  a  begging,  E.  o.  th^  had  on  their  left  ann  an  armilla  of 
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TOMBOYS— TOBOHEB.  466 

tiim,  printed  in  aome  wotkes,  sbont  four  mches  long ;  they  ixnild 
not  get  it  off :  they  wore  abont  their  neoks  »  great  horn  of  em  oze 
in  A  ttring  or  bawdiic,  which,  when  they  oaoie  to  an  hooBe  for 
afanes,  Qiej  did  wind ;  and  they  did  pntt  the  drink  given  them  into 
this  horn,  whereto  they  did  pntt  a  stopple.  Binaa  the  warrea  I  doe 
not  remember  to  hare  seen  any  one  of  them :"  A  later  hand  has 
added,  "  I  have  seen  them  in  Woroeatenhire  within  theee  thirty 
years,  1756." 

tomboys,  coane  atrampeta,  vii.  654. 

tongB  and  the  bonea — 7^  ii.  305 :  The  mutie  of  the  toi^a  was  pro- 
dnced,  I  believe,  by  striking  them  with  a  key,  while  the  bones  were 
played  npon  by  rattling  them  between  the  fingers. 

tongue,  to  talk,  to  prate :  *uch  staff  at  Tnadmm  Tongvt,  and  brain 
no*,  -va.  719. 

tongue,  to  chide,  to  rate :  How  might  tht  tongue  me/  i.  604. 

too  much  for  him— I  will  not  take,  i.  204 :  "  Too  much  nwaua  any  ium, 
ever  to  much"  (Bteeteks)  :  "  I  will  get  as  mooh  for  him  aa  I  can" 
(Bobwell). 

took  tojf ;  see  second  toy. 

toothpick— J7«  and  hU,  iv.  10 :  Toothpicks  (said  to  have  been  in- 
vented in  Italy)  were  oatentationsly  naed  by  thoee  who  had  tra- 
velled or  who  affected  foreign  faabions. 

top — Parith;  aeo parith-lcp. 

top,  to  rise  above,  to  anrpaie :  to  top  Machtth,  vii.  65  ;  top  the  legiti- 
mate, vii.  258 ;  top  extremity,  vii.  342 ;  b^d  my  thmight,  viL  189  ; 
topping  all  aihert  in  boattitig,  vi.  169. 

top,  to  prime :  Uke  to  grovet,  being  topp'd,  viii.  16. 

topless,  Bcpreme,  withont  snperior,  vi.  20. 

topple,  to  tmnble,  to  fall  down :  Though  eatllea  U^ple  on  theof 
uardert'  heads,  vii.  47 ;  the  deficient  tight  Topple  down  headlong, 
viL  322 ;  to  rend,  And  all  to-topple  (aee  first  to),  viii  39 ;  down 
loppUt  the,  iL  276. 

topple,  to  make  to  tumble,  tothxow  down:  and  k^let  down  Ste^les 
and  mott-grown  towert,  iv.  247. 

torch— GiM  m«  a,  vi  401 ;  A  torch  for  me,  ibid. :  see  tlie  next  article. 

torch-bearer,  ii  366  (twice),369;  torcft-&«ar«ra,ii.365:  Itwonid 
seem  that  no  maaqoe  (at  least  if  pmformed  by  night)  wsa  complete 
withont  tc«ch-beuen:  Steevena  aptly  quotes  from  Dekkcr^  and 
Webeter'a  Wetlward  Bo  ;  "  He  is  jnst  like  a  tiM%A-&«ar«r  tomaakeis ; 
he  wears  good  clothes,  and  is  ranked  in  good  company,  bat  he  doth 
nothing."  Webster's  Worki,  p.  213,  ed.  Dyoe,  1867. 

toroher,  torch-bearer,— the  son,  iii.  227. 
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tortlve,  twisted,  vi.  17. 

tOBB-~Gcod  enough  to,  Oood  enough  to  toH  upon  pikea,  iv.  269. 

touch,  a  tonclutone :  Iplaj/the  Umch,v.il9;  0  thou  touch  tjf  htarU, 

TiSSl. 
t011<^,  tme  metal,  tried  qnalitiea :  Myfritnda  ofnobU  totteh,  tL  201. 

touch,  k  feat :  0  brave  Unich,  ii  293. 

touch,  a  seuMtion,  a  perception :  a  touch,  afeding  Of  their  affitcttotiM, 
i.227;  the  inljf  touch  of  lore,  iSS9  ;  no  touch  of  cotuaiigitinilff,yi.SG  ; 
He  vxmtt  the  natural  touch,  viL  61 ;  a  iauch  more  rare  (" «  mora 
exquisite  feeling,  a  mp^oi  Nnsalioii,"  Bteevens,  "  a  Bmut  or 
thioe  tnara  exqniaite,"  Stachtob),  vii.  639 ;  more  vrgmt  touehee 
("thiagB  that  tonoh  me  more  seaaibl;,  mine  preMing  moti'ves," 
JOBKSON),  vii  £04. 

touch,  a  tout :  the  touches  deareit  prit'd,  iii.  40 ;  Sorne  lively  touehe* 
of  my  daughter'*  favour,  iiL  72. 

touch,  "  Bpioe  or  parUcle"  (JoHHBOh)  :  a  touch  of  your  eonditioK,  v. 
429. 

touch  of  your  laU  huttnae — Some,  "Some  hint  of  the  bnsiiien  that 
keeps  yon  awake  to  late"  (Johnson),  t.  665. 

touch,  "exact  perfonnanoe  of  agreement"  (Johmon'a  Diet)  :  wiU 
Ae  dainty  domine,  the  lehoolmaiter,  feep  touch,  viiL  149 ;  If  he  keep 
touch,  he  dies  for't,  Tiii.  162  ("  He  does  not  keep  touch,  Nonfaeit 
quod  dixerit,"  Colea'a  Lot.  and  Engl.  Diet,). 

touch,  to  teat  by  the  tonohitone :  a  euit  Wherein!  neon  to  toueh]i<)m- 
love  iadted,  vii.  il^  i  iohieh,beinf  touch'd  and  tried,  Proveevabielem, 
VT.  31 ;  they  Have  all  been  touck'd,  and  found  bate  metal,  n.  535. 

touse,  to  pnll,  to  plnck,  to  tear,  to  draw,  i  616  ;  iu.  467. 

toward  and  touMTdt,  in  a  state  of  preparation,  forthooming,  at 
hand:  What,  a  play  tovxtrd!  ii.  288;  We  have  a  trifiing foolieh 
banquet  iawiardi,yi.AVfl\  Here's  a  nobU  feast  toward,  yi.6i5;  What 
might  be  toward,  vii  105 ;  What  feast  is  toward,  vii.  210 ;  no  UJsdy 
wart  toward,  rii.  274. 

tOWOT,  a  verb  partioularlj  applied  to  certain  hawks,  Ac.  which  tower 
aloft,  Boar  sinraUj  to  a  station  high  in  the  air,  and  thence  swoop 
upon  thnr  )n^ :  My  lord  protector's  hmeks  do  tower  so  viM,  v.  128  ; 
A  falcon,  towering  in  her  pride  qfpiiaee,  yu.  30  (see  second  place) ; 
like  afaieon  towering  tn  &e  skies,  viiL  301 ;  And,  like  an  eagle  o'er 
hit  aery,  towers,  iv.  66  ("  Shee  [tlie  hobby]  is  of  tiie  nnmbec  of 
those  Hawkes  that  are  hie  flying  and  iowre  Ea/wlu."  Tnrbcnille'B 
Booke  of  Falconrie,  p.  63,  ed.  1611 :  Donne,  addressing  Sir  Hew; 
Qoodyere,  and  spetJdng  of  his  hawk,  says, 

"  Which  when  herselle  she  leisens  in  the  sire. 

Ton  then  first  say,  that  high  enongh  she  towM." 

Foemi,  p.  78,  ed.  I6M  : 
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TOT— TEAMEOT. 


"  The  Vjci  of  Jots,  atoopt  from  Ug  Miie  tonr  [aixj  lower]. 
Two  birds  of  gayeat  jdnme  before  lum  drove." 

Par.  Lott,  B.  zi.  ISA). 

toy,  » trifle  :  a  tog,  a  Ihmg  of  no  regard,  r.  fi4 ;  Each  toy  teem4pro~ 
logve  to  totae  grMi  amUt,  tu.  180 ;  .^«  liUU  by  tach  ioyt,  i.  269 ; 
Immomeat  toyi,  vii.  691 ;  lammting  toys,  vii.  700. 
toy,  a  £ane7,  a  &«ak  of  imaguution :  If  no  tnconaeont  toy,  nor  too- 
mtmi$h  ftar,  vi.  452 ;  the  hot  horu,  luit  lu  fire.  Took  toy  (became 
frealoBli,  began  to  pla^  trioks)  at  AU,  viu.  208  ;  fairy  ioya  ("  odd 
■toriee,  ailly  tales,"  Johnaon'B  Dicf),  iL  312  ;  taeh-like  loyt  <u  thae, 
T.  353 ;  toyt  of  deiperatioti,  viL  121. 

toyB,  "  romonrB,  idle  r^orta"  (Stebvens),  "  or  trM^  darioee,  Ac 
for  Shakespeare  ium  the  word  with  great  latitude"  (Btaunton)  : 
Tfiere't  toyi  abroad,  iv.  11 ;  qy.  ig  this  equivalent  to  "  There  are 
stmige  thing!  going  on"  ? 

trace,  to  follow:  all  my  joy  Tract  the  cotijunctitM!  v.  532;  aU  w^or- 
timate  io\iU  That  trace  (succeed)  him  in  hU  Ime,  vii.  50. 

tr&Ct  qf  every  thing  Would  by  a  gooa  diecourter  lo$e  aome  life,  Whteh 
action'*  lelfwaa  longve  to — The,  "  The  course  of  theee  fariniopliji  and 
pleaaurea,  howerer  well  related,  mnat  lose  in  the  deacriptioa  part 
of  that  spirit  and  energy  which  were  expressed  in  the  real  action" 
(Johnson),  t.  485. 

trade,  resort,  traffic,  general  course :  SoTTie  laay  of  common  trade,  iv. 

152 ;  trade  qf  danger,  iv.  319 ;  in  the  gap  and  trade  ("  the  practised 

-    method,  the  gene»l  course,"  Johnson)  of  more  pr^ermenU,  y.  666. 

trade,  bnnnesa,  dealing :  if  your  trade  be  to  her,  iii.  362 ;  Save  yott 
anyfurtho'  trade  with  vet  vii.  162. 

traded,  practised,  versed,  experienced,  ir.  60 ;  ti.  32. 

tradition,  form,  and  ceremonious  dnty,  iv.  146 :  see  note  74,  iv.  193. 

traducement,  calumny,  vL  155. 

traffic  it  theele,  &c.—My,  iii.  463 :  "  Autolynu  meaiu,  that  his  prac- 
tice was  to  ileal  sheets  and  lai^e  [neoea  of  linen,  leaving  the 
smaller  pieces  for  the  kites  to  bnild  with"  (Ualoue)  :  see  leteer 
linen,  &o. 

trains,  artiflcee,  Btratagemii :  Macheth  by  many  of  tkeie  (mina  hath 
eought,  Ac  viL  66. 

trammel  vp  the  eoneeguenee,  and  catch.  With  hie  tarceaee,  ttiectti— 
If  Ih'  aeeaeeination  Gmld,  It  the  assagsinatiou  could  tie  up,  or  net 
np,  the  consequences  of  it,  and,  along  with  its  cessation,  stop,  or 
conduuon,  catch  success,  vii.  18  (A  trammel  means  both  a  kind  of 
draw-net  and  a  contrivance  foe  teaching  horses  to  pace  or  amble). 

traneot,  ii.  391 :  see  note  64,  ii.  424. 
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tranquillity,  n.  226 :  ue  note  j6,  ir.  293. 

traUBlate,  to  tr&naform,  to  chAugo :  tnmtJale  thy  life  into  death,  iii. 
6?  ;  tratiilate  hit  malice  touxtrdt  you  irUo  love,  vi.  177  ;  ihe  force  of 
honeity  can  tranalaU  beauty  into  hit  likenett,  tu.  150 ;  The  rat  Fll 
give  to  be  to  you  tramlated,  ii.  270 ;  blett  Ihie  t  thou  art  tratulaUd, 
iL  289 ;  mneei  Pyramae  iranglaied,  ii.  292 ;  to  preterU  ilavea  and  ter- 
vanti  Tratttlatea  Ma  rivali,  ri  509. 

trail8XK>rt,  to  remove  from  thia  world  to  the  next :  to  trantport 
hiia  in  the  mind  he  it  Were  damnable,  i.  501  ;  Out  of  doubt  ke  im 
tran^wted,  ii.  310. 

trasll,  ■  worUiIeM  person :  thit  poor  troth  if  Venice,  m-VHi  ^aotwaa 
note  37,  Tii.  478) ;  /  do  eutpect  Mm  trash  (=Btninipet),  m.  467. 
(With  the  aeoond  of  the  sbore  passagee  conqHue 

"  I  lieve  uy  there's  a  icAora  here  that  drawa  irine, 


And  I  wonld  see  the  tnah." 

Eejirood's  Fair  Haid  of  the  Weit,  First  Part,  p.  95,  ed.  16SI.) 
trash,  to  check  the  pace  of  a  too  forward  hound  by  meana  (rf  » 
troth;  which  —  whether  a  strap,  a  rope  dragging  loose  on  the 
groond,  or  a  weight — waa  fastened  to  hia  neok :  Troth  MerrimoK, 
iiL  106  (see  note  3,  iii.  181) ;  ihie  poor  Iraeh  of  Venice,  wham  I  troth 
For  kit  quick  hunting,  vii  403. 
trash /or  over-ioppiTig—Who  C  advance,  and  who  To,  L  179:  "To 
traeh,  as  Dr.  Warbnrton  observes,  i»to  ont  away  the  anperfloitdee. 
This  word  I  have  met  with  in  books  oontaiidng  direoti«ia  for 
gardeners,  published  in  the  time  of  Qaeea  Elisabeth  [?].  The  pre- 
sent explanation  may  be  conntenanoed  by  the  following  pusage 
in  Warner's  ABnon't  England,  1602,  b.  x.  oh.  67 ; 

'  Who  snffivth  none  bj  might,  by  wealth  or  blood  to  overtupp. 
Himself  gives  all  prefenuent,  and  whom  listeth  him  doth  lap.' 
Jkgain,  in  our  anther's  King  Richard  II.  [act  iiL  sc.  4]  ; 
'Oo  thoa,  and,  libe  an  eseoationer, 
Cat  off  the  heads  of  too-faBt-growing  sprays. 
That  look  too  loft;  in  our  commonwealth.'  "  (STKETSm): 

It  may  be  added,  that  in  Davenant  and  Drydoi's  alteratiMi  of 
The  Temput,  the  passage  now  in  qneetion  nma  thua, 
"  whom  to  adranoe. 
Or  top  for  over-tt^ping :" 
"  To  troth  ....  In  [the  present  panaga  of]  The  Tempett,  from 
being  joined  with  overtopping,  it  has  been  supposed  to  allnde  to 
lof^nng  of  treee ;  bnt  if  we  examine  the  ocutext,  no  andi  violent 
meaanre  seems  there  suggested.    Proapero  saya  diat  hia  brother, 
having  the  care  of  government  deputed  to  him,  became 
'  Perfected  how  to  grant  snits, 
How  to  deny  them ;  whom  to  adranoe,  and  whcan 
To  (rath  for  overtqiping.'  Tm^,  i.  3. 
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It  (Unds,  th«r«foi«,  oppoood  only  to  advanct,  and  Beems  to  mean 
no  more  than  that  tiiose  yiha  were  too  forward,  he  hept  &ac£,-~did 
not  advance.  To  cnt  them,  off  wonld  have  boon  a  measure  to 
cieata  alarm. ....  I  conceive,  therefore,  that  it  ia  a  hunting  teriB, 
for  cheekily  or  stopping  the  dogi,  when  too  forward  [see  the  pre- 
ceding article],"  Ac.  Naree's  Qlou. :  "  Tra$h,  to  shred  or  lop 

Ooemm,  ovtrthoot,  overilip,  are  terms  in  hunting;  oiwtop  never. 
....  Troth  ooonn  as  a  verb  in  the  sense  above  given,  act  i  ao.  2 
of  The  Tempcft;  'Who  t'  advance,  and  who  to  troth  for  over- 
topping.' I  ha,ya  never  met  with  the  verb  in  that  sense  elsewhei«, 
bnt  overtop  ii  evermore  the  appropriate  term  in  arborictiltiuv.  To 
quote  examples  of  that  is  needless.  Of  it  metaphoricall^r  applied, 
just  as  in  Sha^teaie,  take  the  foUowing  example ;  '  Of  those 
three  eatatea,  which  swayeth  moot,  Uiat  in  a  manner  doth  overlap 
the  twt,  and  like  a  foregrown  member  depiveUi  the  other  of  their 
pcoporiion  of  growth.'  Andrewea'£i«rmoM,voLv.p.I77,  i.t&^n?.- 
Calh.  Theol.  Have  we  not  the  substantive  iraih  in  the  Mute  of 
dneddings,  at  p.  642,  book  iiL  of  a  Diteourte  of  Forest  TrtM,  hj 
John  Eveljoi  ?  The  extract  that  contains  the  word  is  this ;  '  Fag- 
gots to  be  evaiy  gtiok  of  tiiree  feet  in  length,  exoepting  only  one 
stick  of  one  foot  long,  to  harden  and  wedge  the  binding  of  it ; 
this  to  prevent  the  abuse,  too  much  [U'aoldsed,  of  filling  the  middle 
part  and  ends  with  troth  and  short  sticks,  which  had  been  omitted 
in  Qie  former  statute.'  ....  Troth  no  one  denies  to  be  a  kennel 
term  for  hampering  a  dog,  bnt  it  does  not  preeentlj  follow  that 
the  word  bore  no  otiier  aignifioatiDn ;  indeed  thve  is  no  more 
fmitfnl  mother  of  oonfiuion  than  homonomy"  (Axkowsiuth, 
Notet  and  Queritt,  First  Series,  voL  vii.  p.  566)  :  "  In  m;  [pre- 
ceding] note  on  the  wrad  troth,  I  said  (somewhat  too  peremp- 
torily), that  overbtp  was  not  even  a  hnnting  term.  At  the  moment 
I  had  fo^otten  the  following  paaage  ;  '  Therefore  I  would  per- 
Ewade  all  lovera  of  hunting  to  get  two  or  three  conple  of  trjel 
bounds,  and  once  or  twice  a  week  to  follow  after  them  a  bain- 
soent ;  and  whoi  he  is  able  to  b^  them  on  all  aorts  of  earth,  and 
to  endure  heats  and  colds  stoutly,  then  he  may  the  better  relie  on 
his  speed  and  tongbneas.'  The  Hunting-horte,  chap.  viL  p.  71,  Ox- 
ford, 1685"  (Abieowshith,  NoUt  and  Queries,  First  Series,  vol.  viiL 
p.  121). 

travel  ?—Sow  chaactt  it  thty,  vii,  140 :  Here  travel  is  equivalent 
to  the  modem  term  "  stroll." 

traverCK,  athtaarl  the  heart  of  hit  lover,  &a. — Breakt  Viem  bravely, 
qiule :  see  hreak  crost,  &e. 

traverse,  (a  term  in  fencing)  to  use  a  posture  of  opposition,  or  to 
oppose  a  movement :  lo  tee  thee  traverse,  i.  373, 

traverse,  (a  military  term)  to  march  ("  '  Traverte'  (says  Bullokar), 
■  to  maich  up  and  down,  or  to  move  the  fact  with  proportiMi,  aa 
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in  danciiig,'"  Malome)  :  Hold,  Wart,  trmerta;  t&«u,  thtu,  tiua,  iv. 

361 ;  Traverse,  go,  vii  393. 
travera'd  antu,  croned  tnuB,  vi  573. 
tray- trip,  "«  game  At  cuds,  plkTed  with  dice  u  wdl  u  with 

caida,  the  Boocees  in  which  chiefly  dependad  apon  the  throwiDg  of 

treyi"  (HALLiirKLi.),  iii.  369. 

treachers,  tniton,  ini.  261. 

treasury,  treasnn :  a  nuu*  of  public  treaeury,  t.  122  ;  $umleu  trea- 
ttariee,  it.  4S9. 

treaties,  entreaties,  sapi^icatioiu,  vii.  564. 

Trebles  Otee  o'er — I  am  more  aerioui  than  mg  attttan :  you  Jivit  be  to 
too,  if  hMd  me  ;  which  to  do,  1  199  :  "  Thia  paoage  ia  lepceaented 
to  me  as  an  obeonte  one.  The  meaning  of  it  wenu  to  bo—'  Ton 
moBt  pQt  on  more  tlian  jour  tuoal  «erJoiunes>,  if  ^n  are  diqioaed 
to  pay  a  proper  attantioa  to  my  propooal ;  whitii  attention  if  yon 
beatow,  it  will  in  the  aid  make  yon  thrice  tohat  you  are.'  Sebaatian 
ia  already  brother  to  the  throne ;  but,  being  made  a  king  by  An- 
tonio's oontriTanoe,  would  be  (aooording  to  onr  anthor*!  idea  of 
greatneaa)  thrice  the  man  he  was  before.  In  this  aense  he  wonld 
be  trebled  o'er"  (Stkevems). 

trench,  to  cnt,  to  carve :  trenched,  i.  301 ;  vii.  39 ;  rilL  274 ;  trench- 
ing, iv.  207, 

treuchairt,  cutting,  sharp,  vi,  653. 

trencher -knig^ht,  one  wbo  holds  a  ta-encher,  a  parasite,  ii  224. 

Tribulation  qf  Toioer-hill,  or  the  Limbe  ofLimthoute,  their  dear 
brothcre,  are  <^le  to  endure — Thege  are  the  youtht  that  thunder  at  a 
pU^houie,  and  fight  for  bittea  applet;  that  no  audience,  but  1A«,  t. 
669 :  The  allnsion  is,  I  believe,  to  certain  puritanical  congregations : 
one  of  the  characters  in  Jonson's  ^  icAemut  is  named  "  TVtiuIation- 
Wholesome,  a  pastor  of  Amsterdam ;"  and  Mr.  Qrant  White  notices 
that "  within  the  memory  of  men  now  living  *  Tribniation'  was  a 
common  name  among  New-England  families  of  Poritaa  descent :" 
Bteevens  obsei^ee  ;  "  I  can  easily  conceive  th&t  the  torbnlenoe  <£ 
the  most  clamorons  theatre  has  been  exceeded  by  tiie  beUowings 
of  pnritaniam  against  surplices  and  fiirthingalea. ....  The  phrase 
dear  brother*  is  very  plainly  used  to  point  ont  some  fraternity  of 
cantera  allied  to  the  Tribulation  both  in  pnisnits  and  manners,  by 
tempeatnooa  seal  and  coosommate  ignorance  :"  When  Ur.  Stann- 
ton  asked,  "dan  any  thing  be  more  evident  than  that  by  the 
'  Tribnlatioa  of  Tower-hill'  and  the  '  Limbs  of  limehonse'  are 
meant  the  tnrbnlent  and  mischievons  long-shore  rabble,  the  only 
congenial  andienoe  at  a  play -house  for  their  '  dear  brothers,' '  the 
Sop9  of  the  Strand'  ?" — he  failed  to  perceive  that  the  "  dear  bro- 
thers" mean  the  ao-called  brothen  of  "  the  Tribulation  of  Towv- 
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liill,"  ukd  aseondlr  not  thow  of  "  the  Tontha  tluit  thander  at  a 
^^-honse."    (Hon  Bteerens  citea  from  Bkelton's  Magiigfyeenee, 
"  Btnue  f&n  to  foly  them  lelfe  for  to  Bpyll, 
And  aanna  toll  preohTnge  on  [at  the]  Toure  ByU." 

Worlu,  ToL  i.  p.  B95,  ad.  Syoa; 
■ad  eTidontly  aai^Kwea  that  "aome  fall  piechfngo  mt  the  Tonre 
HfQ"  meaDB  "  aome  aet  up  for  preadien  on  Tower-hiU,"  whUe  it 
ntUj  means  "aome  finiah  their  cootm  by  beiiig  executed  on 
Towac-hill,  where,  in  their  laat  moments,  they  make  an  exhorta- 
tion to  the  reprobate.") 

tribniial  phbi,  vi.  334 :  Perhapa  the  Clown  meana,  aa  Hanmer  con  - 
jeotnres,  trihvmu  pleUt. 

lirick,  a  pecnliaiit7 :  evety  Uiu  tnul  trick  of  hit  tweet  favour,  iii  209 ; 
The  Irich  of  a  frown,  iii.  44G  ;  a  triek  of  Qeur-dt-lion't  fitee,  iv.  7  ; 
a  villanout  Irieli  of  thine  tye,  iv.  242  ;  The  triek  <^  that  voice,  vii. 
325.  (Thia  ia  i^operlj  an  heraldic  term,  meaning  a  delineation 
of  arma,  in  which  the  colonra  are  distinguiBhed  bj  their  technical 
marks,  without  any  oolonr  being  laid  on  :  see  my  Memoir  of  Shalee- 
tpeare,  p.  21,  note  17.) 

trick,  a  oonise,  a  manner,  a  habit :  I  g>oke  it  iut  aeeording  to  the 
triek,  i.  520  ;  IlUovr  triek,  Tii.  192. 

trick,  "  knack,  faculty"  (Caldecott)  :  an  we  had  the  triek  to  tee't, 
Tii.  194. 

trick,  a  toy,  a  pnppet :  a  piacKd  thing  ;  yea,  a  very  triek  For  them  U> 
play  at  will,  iii.  436;  compare  jnncA'd  thing — A. 

trick  up  vdth  new-tuned  oatht,  deck  oat,  adorn  with,  Ac.  n.  461 :  pto- 
perly  an  heraldic  term  ;  see  first  trick. 

trlck'd  With  blood  nffalhert,  &e.— Horridly,  Tii.  143:  Here  irick'd 
ia  eqniTslent  to  "  painted,  smeared  :"  properly  an  heraldio  term ; 
aee  first  trick. 

tricking,  deooratton,  dreosea,  i.  403  :  aee  first  Iritk. 

tricksy,  dever,  adroit,  dextrona :  Ify  trickey  epiritf  i.  233. 

tricksy,  quaint,  affected :  a  trickty  word,  ii  391. 

trlfld,  a  phantom :  tomt  enchanted  trijie,  i.  229. 

trifle,  to  make  triflii^,  of  no  importance :  Sath  trifled  former  know- 
ing»,  Tii.  29. 

'LTigOU— The  fiery,  iT.  348  :  "  Trigonvm  igneuia  is  the  astronomical 
[aetrological]  term  when  the  [tluree]  upper  planets  meet  in  a  fieiy 
aign"  (Steeyenb):  Trigon,  triangle:  "When  the  three  superior 
^anebi  met  in  Aries,  Leo,  or  Sagittarius,  th^  foimed  a  fi»y  tri- 
gon." Naree'a  Glott. 

trlll'd,  trickled,  Tii.  318. 

trip  and  go,  u.  196 :  Mr.  Cbappell  remailta  that  this— the  name  of 
a  faTourite  moirii-dance—"  seems  to  have  become  a  proverbial 
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expnmion.  In  Ooww'a  Sehooh  ofAbtue,  1579, '  Trip  taid  go,  tac 
I  due  not  tarry.'  In  The  tarn  angrU  Womtn  of  Abington,  1699, 
'  Nf^,  tiien,  Irip  and  go.'  In  Ben  Jrauon'a  Catt  U  alltred,  '  O  deli- 
cate trip  and  go,' "  Ac  Popular  Mutie  t^  th*  Olden  Time,  Ac.  voL  i. 
p.  131,  sec.  ed. 

triple,  third,  one  of  three ;  a  triple  egt,  iii.  226 ;  The  triple  pillar  of 
the  tuorld,  viL  497. 

triple  Recatn'i  team—The,  ii.  322 ;  An  alliuion  to  her  triple  cha- 
racter,— Luna  in  heaven,  Diana  on  earth,  and  Hecate  in  the  nether 
world. 

triple.tum'd  tehore  I  Tii  574 :  "  Cleopfttra  trae  £nt  the  mistren 
of  Jnlins  Caeear,  then  of  Cneins  Fompey,  and  afterwardB  of  An- 
tony" (Malohb)  :  "  She  fint  belonged  to  Jnlina  Cbsat,  then  to 
Antony,  and  now,  as  he  aappoaea,  to  AagoBtm.  It  ia  not  likely 
that  in  recollecting  hei  tominga,  Antony  ahonld  not  have  that  in 
oontempUtion  which  gave  him  most  offenoe"  (Uason). 

tristful,  sad,  sorrowfiil,  iv.  242 ;  vii.  168. 

triumph,  a  general  tenn  for  public  exhibitions  of  varions  kinds : 
urftt  pomp,  mth  trittmph,  ii.  266  ;  iht  triam^-day,  iv.  170  ;  aper- 
petual  tritimph,  iv.  269  ;  at  a  triumph,  v.  80 ;  (At)  dag  of  triumph, 
V.  404 ;  Are  the  kaighte  ready  to  begin  the  triumph  *  viiL  24  ;  on 
ktmour'd  triuji^h,  viiL  26 ;  With  triamphs,  mirth,  and  rare  sofem- 
nity,  i.  324  ;  thote  juils  and  friuinpAs,  iv.  170 ;  those  IriumpJit  held 
at  Ojford,  iv.  173 ;  With  »laUlg  triumphs,  v.  320 ;  7n  honour  of 
whose  Mrth  these  triumphs  are,  viii.  25  ;  honouring  of  Neptvne't 
triumplu,  viiL  63. 

trianrph—False-plag'd  my  g  lory  Unto  an  enemg's,  vii.  576  :  "  Shake- 
speare, I  think,  only  intended  to  say,  that  Cleopatra,  by  coUnsion, 
played  the  great  game  they  were  engaged  in  falsely,  eoaato  eacri- 
Jiee  Antony's  fame  to  thai  of  his  enemy.  The  playing  false  to  the 
adversary's  trump  card  (as  Dr.  Warbnrton  ezj^ains  the  itords) 
oonv^s  no  distinot  idea"  (Ualokb). 

triumvlry,  a  trinmTirate,  ii.  198. 

TroJ&n,  a  cant  term,  nsed  in  various  meanings,  sometimes  as  a  term 
of  reproach,  sometimes  of  commendation :  Hector  was  but  a  Trojan 
in  respect  of  this,  ii.  229  ;  tinless  you  play  the  honest  Trojan,  ii.  230 ; 
Base  Trojan,  iv.  497  (twice)  ;  there  are  other  Trojans,  iv,  225. 

troll,  to  aing  with  volubility,  i.  213. 

troU-my-dames,  iii.  465  :  The  game  of  Troll-matlam  waa  bor- 
rowed from  the  French  (_Trou-madam«)  :  an  old  Engiish  name  for 
it  was  Pigeoa-hole»,  "  as  the  arches  in  the  machine  through  which 
the  balls  are  roUed  resemble  the  cavities  made  for  pigeotu  in  a 
dove-hou»e''  (Steevens)  :  "Trou  Madame.  The  Qame called Trunket, 
or  the  Hole."  Cofgrave's  Fr.  and  Engl.  Diet. 
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tropically,  %nntiTel7,  vii.  169. 

trot,  ui  old  woman,  iiL  123. 

trow,  to  Uiink,  to  ooneeiTe,  to  believe, — with  the  {wonomu  I  or  f/ou 
■ometiinet  ondentood  ("  To  favw,  cogito,  puta."  Colea'i  Lai.  a«d 
Eng.  Diet.),  i  368,  861 ;  ii  115,  219 ;  iii.  40,  121,  126  ;  iv.  128 ;  T. 
6S,  489  ;  Ti.  398,  425 ;  Tii.  269,  G62  ;  TroK'$t,  y.  140,  308  ;  trouietl, 
vii.266. 

trowel— £aul  on  mlh  a,  iii.  11 :  Bay  has  "  That  waa  laid  on  with  m, 
trowel."  Proverb*,  p.  70,  ed.  1768. 

Troy— 3^  hope  </,  V.  263  :  Hector,  of  course,  is  meuit 

truant,  to  pl^  the  tmant,  u.  26. 

truce — Take  a:  see  take  a  truce,  &a. 

tru<^e-bed  :  see  etaading-hed,  &o. 

true,  honest  (a  ime  man  fonnerlj  signifying  an  "  honest  man,"  in 
opposition  to  a  tMef)  :  Then  toy  if  Ihey  be  tnte,  i.  234 ;  «Mr^  trtt« 
man't  apparel  jiti  yoar  ihi^,  i.  494;  if  you  meet  a  thief,  you  nutjf 
nupeet  him  ,  .  ,  .  lobeno  true  man,  ii.  110 ;  A  true  man  or  a  fAie^, 
ii.  202 ;  that  ever  cried  '  atand"  to  a  true  man,  ir.  212 ;  at  I  am  a 
true  man  .  .  .  at  you  are  a  falte  Ihief,  iv.  226 ;  lo  turn  true  man, 
ibid. ;  The  thieoei  have  bound  the  true  mm,  iv.  228  ;  the  blood  of 
true  mm,  iv.  240 ;  So  true  nun  yield,  with  robbert  to  o'ermateh'd,  y. 
248 ;  there  it  no  time  to  mimrable  but  a  man  may  be  true,  vi  663 ; 
/  am  no  inie  man,  vi.  624 ;  Which  moitu  the  true  man  kUTd,  and 
eaves  the  thief,  vii  662 ;  Sichpreyt  make  true  men  thievee,  viij.  263. 

true-penny,  vii.  I26  :  Forby,  in  hia  Vocab.  of  Eatl  Anglia,  giv«l 
"  Trve-penny,  generally '  Old  tmepenny,'  as  it  oconra  in  8h.  Hamlet 
[a  mistake, — but "  old  Tme-penuy"  occnis  in  Maiston's  Malconlentl 
...  Its  present  meaning  ie,  hearty  old  fellow ;  stannch  and  tmsty ; 
true  to  his  pnrpose  or  pledge."  ("It  [' tme-penny']  is,  as  I  learn 
£rtim  Hr.  Pryme,  Mi.  Kennedy  of  Sheffield,  and  other  anthorities, 
a  mining  term,  and  signifiee  a  particnlar  indication  in  the  soil  of 
the  direction  in  which  ore  is  to  be  found,"  Collier). 

trunclieon,  to  beat  with  a  truncheon  or  dub,  iv.  344. 

truncheoners,  penons  armed  with  truncheons  or  dubs,  v.  569. 

trundle-tail,  a  curly-tailed  dog,  vU.  307. 

trunk  eheve,  a  la^e,  wide  sleeve,  iii.  163. 

trust.  Like  a  goodparenl,  did  beget  of  him  A  falsehood,  Ac. — My,  i. 
180 :  "  Alluding  to  the  observation,  that  a  father  above  the  com- 
mon rate  of  men  has  commonly  a  son  below  it.  Heroumfilii  noxai" 

(J4HHB0M). 

try,  a  trial,  a  teat,  vi  666. 

try  with  main-courte,  To :  see  tttain-couru,  &a. 
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tub — She  u  herself  in  the,  L  485 ;  the  pmtdermff-bih  of  ii^amg,  ir. 
436  ;  leaeon  the  tlave»  for  htbi,  vi  GS2  :  AJlonons  to  the  pioean 
of  Daring  the  Ivet  venerea  bj  swefttiiig  (B.  HoIm«  oalla  it  "  pac- 
boiliag,"— see  Kald  sucA  chicken*,  Ac.)  in  a  heated  tub  for  a  con- 
aideniUe  time,  dniing  which  the  patient  vas  to  obserre  strict 


tnb-fiwt — The,  tL  652  :  see  the  preceding  article. 

tuck,  a  rapier,  iii.  373 ;  ir.  238. 

tucket,  a  eertaia  Mt  of  notes  on  the  tamnpet,  a  flonriah  (ItaL  toc- 
cata), ii  411 ;  iiL  249  J  vii.  289 ;  tuehel-ionance  (the  aonnding,  the 
signal,  of  tiie  tnoket),  It.  478. 

tuition,  protection,  ii.  81. 

Tully's  Orator,  vi.  323;  "TuUj's  Treatise  on  eloquence,  addreraed 
to  BratuB,  and  entitled  Orator"  (Malohe). 

twaablBT'Bhoop—Afidvxar  hit  colours  like  a,  ii  187 :  "  TamMers' 
boopa  are  to  this  daj  bound  ronnd  vith  ribbons  of  Tariooa  oo- 
Iootb"  (Habkis). 

tun-dish.,  a  wooden  funnel,  i.  488. 

tUrbUlB  on — Giants  may  jet  through  And  keep  Iheir  trnpiotu,  tii. 
676:  "The  idea  of  a  giant  was,  anumg  the  readers  of  romances, 
who  were  almost  all  the  readers  of  those  times,  always  oonfomided 
with  that  M  a  Saracen"  (Johnsom). 

Turk  Gr«fory,iv.  262:  "  Meaning  Qr^oi;  the  Berenth,  called  HiMe- 
brand.  This  forioos  friar  snrmonnted  almost  invincible  obstacles 
to  deprive  the  Emperor  of  his  right  of  investitnre  of  bishops,  which 
his  predecessorH  had  long  attempted  in  vain.  Fox,  in  his  Histoi7, 
hath  made  Qr^ory  so  odiona,  that  I  don't  donbt  bnt  the  good 
FrotMtants  of  that  time  were  well  pleased  to  hear  him  thus  cha- 
racterized, a«  uniting  the  attributes  of  their  two  great  enemies,  the 
Tnrk  and  Pope,  in  one"  (WiBBnaTON), 

Turk,  that  ttDo-and-ffty  kingdoTM  hath,  Ac—Tht,  v.  65  ;  "  Alloding 
probably  to  the  ostentations  letter  of  Bnltan  Bo^r^uan  the  Usgni- 
ficent  to  the  Emperor  Ferdinand,  1562 ;  in  which  all  the  Grand 
Seignor's  titles  are  enumerated.  See  Knolles's  History  qf  the  Turkt, 
fith  edit.  p.  789"  (Oret). 

Turk— ZWi,  "  a  figurative  ezprMUon  for  a  diange  of  oonditiMi  or 
opinion"  (Giflord's  note  on  Massinger't  Workt,  vol.  ii.  p.  222,  ed. 
1813} :  if  the  reet  of  my  fortunet  turn  Turk  with  me,  viL  160 ;  an 
you  be  not  turned  Turk,  ii.  115. 

TurlygOOd,  vii.  283  :  see  note  5^,  viL  3S6. 

tnrn—T owe  you  a  goo(l,i.  495:  Hereby  fumPompey,  with  a  qoibUe, 
means  "  a  torn  off  the  ladder." 

turn,  to  change,  to  alter  :  If  you  him  not,  yott  will  rettirn  the  tooner^ 
L  278 ;  turn  to  much  the  contUtutiim  Of  arty  eoftttont  man,  iL  386. 
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turn,  to  retnra :  turn  thou  no  ntcre  To  leek  a  living  in  our  Itrrilory, 
iii.  36 ;  Ere/rom  thii  war  thou  turn  a  conqnvror,  t.  429  ;  lorry  with 
Aim  HU  Itura  again,  tl  346, 

turn  hit  girdle — Se  IsuoiM  Aoio  (o  .■  see  girdle — He  knowt,  &o. 

TanL-ball.StTeet,  iv.  362  :  Propeily  Tummill-tbvel,  Dear  01eik> 
anirell ;  a  street  notorious  as  the  reaidanoe  of  prortitntea.  " '  Sunt 
John'a  streete  is  on  both  ndea  replenuhed  with  boildings  up  to 
Clarkenwell ;  on  the  left  band  of  which  itreete  lyeth  a  lane  otiUed 
Oov-CTOKe  of  a  croaae  eome  time  ctanding  there,  which  lane  tometli 
downe  to  another  lane  called  TnmemiU  itreete,  whidi  Btretcbeth 
up  to  the  vaBb  aide  of  GlarkeDvel],  and  was  called  TnmenuU 
atreete  for  Biiob  canae  as  is  ofwe  declared.'  Slow't  Survai/  of  Lon- 
don, 1618,  p.  816.  Stow  here  refare  to  a  proTioas  statement,  to  the 
effect  that  it  had  its  name  tram  a  rJTec  or  brook  fonnerlr  there, 
whereon  stood  sereral  mills"  (Haluwell). 

turqnoljse — it  wag  my,  ii.  379 :  Sb^lock  valned  his  tnrqnaiBe,  not 
onlj'  as  being  the  gift  of  Leah,  bat  on  aocoant  of  the  iniaginar7 
Tirtnes  ascribed  to  the  atone ;  which  was  supposed  to  become  pale 
or  to  brighten  according  as  the  health  of  the  wearer  was  bad  or 
good. 

twelve  teore,  twelTe  score  yardi  (potfeef) :  ai  easy  at  a  cannon  will 
thoot  point- blank  twelve  icort,  i.  379 ;  hit  deal/i  will  be  a  Toarch  of 
twehe-Kore  ("  It  will  kill  bim  to  march  so  far  as  twelve>ioore 
Tards,"  Johnson),  it.  246 ;  'a  would  have  clapped  f  the  clout  at 
twelve  tcore  (he  wonld  have  hit  the  clout  at  twelve  score  yards ; 
«eectouO,iT.  366. 

twig^Ilf  made  ot,  or  cased  in,  twigs  or  wicker-work,  vii.  407. 

twink,  a  twinkling  of  the  eye,  I  219 ;  hI  137. 

t'winn'd,  like  as  twins :  the  twinn'd  tlones  Upon  the  nvmber'd  btad, 
■rii.  661. 

twire,  to  peep  out,  to  gleam  or  appear  at  intervals,  viii.  363. 

two  oftheJirH,  lilae  coatt  in  heraldry,  Due  hut  to  one,  and  crowned  with 
one  creel,  ii.  297  :  "  It  may  be  doubted  whether  this  passage  haa 
been  rightlj  explained,  and  whether  the  commentators  have  not 
given  EUiakspeore  credit  for  mora  skill  in  heraldry  than  he  really 
poMeas«d,  or  at  least  than  he  intended  to  exhibit  on  the  present 
oocasion.  Helen  says, '  we  had  two  seeming  bodies,  bnt  only  one 
heart.'  She  then  esempliQes  her  pontion  by  a  mmile — 'we  had  two 
nf  the  firit,  i.e.  bodi^,  like  the  double  coats  in  heraldry  that  belong 
to  man  and  wife  as  one  person,  bnt  which,  like  oar  tingle  heart, 
have  but  one  erett"  (Dottce)  :  "The  plain  heroldical  olliuiion  is 
to  the  simple  impalements  of  two  armorial  ensigns,  as  they  are 
nuTsbatled  side  by  side  to  represent  a  marriage ;  and  the  expru- 
■ion,'Two  of  the  first,"  is  to  that  particular  form  of  dividing  ihc 
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thield,  being  the  firgt  in  order  of  the  nin«  ordinary  pariitioiu  of  (A« 
Eteuleham.  TheM  prindj^ea  were  familuttly  nndentood  in  the 
time  of  Shakeapeaie  bj  aB  the  raaden  of  the  manjr  tccj  popular 
heralduMl  works  of  Um  period,  knd  an  eztfmct  &om  one  of  thew 
will  probablj  redder  Qio  meaning  of  the  pasBige  dear.  Da '  The 
Accedence  of  Amurie,'  pahtitbadbj  QvTfaAIja^ml597, ha  lAja, 
'  Now  will  I  declare  to  yon  of  IX  snndrie  Paitititnis :— the  Pint 
whertcf  tf  O  partition  from  Ou  highett  part  tf  the  Eteoeheon  to  the 
loweit  And  thovgh  it  miul  be  blaied  $o,  yet  is  it  a  joining  together. 
It  is  alao  a  manage,  that  ii  to  ny,  too  colet ;  the  man's  on  Uie 
light  side,  and  the  woman's  on  the  left :  as  it  mi^t  be  said  that 
Ai^ent  hod  maried  with  Gnles.'  In  different  words,  this  is  nothing 
else  than  an  amplification  of  Hdena's  own  exprasion, 
'Beeming  parted; 
But  yet  a  miioii  in  partitiim.' 
The  shield  bearing  the  arms  of  two  married  persons  wonld  of 
coarse  be  soxmonuted  by  one  crest  only,  as  the  text  property  re- 
marks, that  of  the  hnaband.  In  Shak««peare'a  day,  the  only  pleas 
for  bearing  two  oreeti  were  andant  nsage,  or  a  i^tecial  grant.  The 
modem  pntotioe  of  introdnrang  a  second  crest  by  an  hetresB  has 
been  most  improperly  adopted  from  the  German  heraldical  system ; 
forit  shonld  be  remembered,  that  as  a  female  cannot  wear  a  helmet, 
BO  neither  can  she  bear  a  crest"  (Staunton). 

tWO-and-tllirty, — a  pip  out  f  ilL  121 :  An  expreseion  derived 
from  the  game  of  Bone-ace,  or  One-and-lhirty :  pip  is  a  spot  npon  « 
card  :  '"To  be  two  and  thirty,  a  pip  ont,'  was  an  old  cant  [dirasa 
applied  to  a  person  who  was  inloxioated"  (Halliwell). 

Tybaltf  Mer.  More  than  prince  of  eats— Why,  what  ii,  vi.  418; 
Tybalt,  you  rat-eatcher,  tL  429 ;  Good  king  nfcata,  ibid. :  For  aome 
nndiscorered  reason  a  eat  was  called  Tyherl  or  Tybalt;  in  the  ad- 
mirable old  romance,  Thystorye  of  Rtynard  the  Foxe,  yio  find  "  The 
complaynt  of  Cortoys  the  hound  and  of  the  catte  Tybert,  Capitnlo 
iij.," — "  How  the  kynge  sent  Tybert  the  calte  for  the  foxe,  Capitnlo 
X,  i"  and  Nash,  in  his  Bane  loiUi  yoa  to  Safron-Walden,  1696,  has 
"Not  T^bault  or  Isegrim  [read  "Is^rim  or  TibaalC]  Prinee  of 
Catte*  were  ener  endowed  with  the  like  Title."  Sig.  h  3. 

type,  a  distinguishing  mark  :  thetypeofKijiaofNaple»,v.i50;  The 
high  imperial  type  of  (hit  earth's  glory,  t.  431. 
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TUaber,  a  aort  of  t^own  colour  (a  speciea  of  ochre,  first  obtained 

from  tTmbria),  iii.  19. 
'Umber'd,  embrowned  aa  if  darkened  with  nmber,  it.  468. 
Tunbrage,  a  shadow,  vii.  203. 

unaccommodated,  nnfnmisbed  with  the  oonveniencea  of  life, 
yii.301. 

nnaccnstom'd  ji^Af  imde^And  Kt  this,  V,  39;  Here  "unaeeui- 
iom'd  is  tuiseemtj,  indecent"  (Jobnson). 

TlliaccustOIIl'd  dram — An,  "A  dram  which  he  is  aot  used  to" 
(Johnson),  "sach  aa  is  miconunon,  not  in  familiar  use"  (Stee- 
vesb),  tL  445. 

unadvised  wounds — Friatd  to  friend  givei,  viii.  329:  "Friends 
wonnd  friends,  aot  knowing  each  other.  It  should  be  remembered 
that  Troj  was  sncked  in  the  night"  (Malohe). 

imanel'd,  vii.  124 :  see  note  40,  Til  220. 

Unavoided,  QDavoidable,  inevitable,  iv.  129 ;  v.  60,  418,  430. 

linbarbed,  nnahom,  lutrimmed,  vi.  193. 

nnbated,  unabated,  nndiminiahed :  th'  unbated^re,  ii.  368. 

TUlbatod,  nnblanted,  withoat  a  button  on  the  point :  A  tword  un- 
haied,  vii.  190 ;  Unbated  and  tnvautm'd,  vii.  209. 

imbid,  uninvited,  unwelcome,  unexpected :  0  laAid  spite  I  V.  306. 

unbolt,  to  open,  to  explain  :  FU  unbolt  to  you,  vi  508. 

unbolted,  unsifted,  gross,  ntter,  vii.  280. 

nnbonneted,  &c. — Mg  demerits  May  speak,  vii.  381 :  "Bonneter 
(says  Cotgrave)  is  to  put  offone't  cap.  Onhonneted  may  therefore 
signifj,  without  taking  the  cap  off  [thongb  unboaneled  occurs  in 
King  Lear,  act  iii.  ec.  1,  with  the  directly  contrary  signiScation]" 
(Steevens):  "  Unbonneted  is  uncovered,  revealed,  made  known" 
(A.C.) :  Fuseli's  explanation  of  the  passsge  is,  "I  am  his  equal 
or  superior  in  nmk ;  and  were  it  not  so,  snch  are  my  demerits 
[i.«.  merits],  that,  vnbonneted,  without  the  addition  of  patrician 
or  senatorial  dignity,  they  may  ^eak  to  as  prond  a  fortune,"  Sc, — 
the  bormet,  as  well  as  the  toge,  being  at  Tenice  a  badge  of  arislociiatic 
boaonis  to  this  day. 

tmboobish,  ignorant,  vii.  430. 

tmbraided,  iii.  472 ;  see  note  109,  iii.  522. 
Tinbrdatb'd,  unexercised,  unpractised,  ii  314. 
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nnoape,  i.  384 :  Ezplunad  hj  Warbvrtoii,  "  dig  oat  the  fox  when 

eartlied ;"  by  Capell,  "  turn  the  dogs  off ;"  uid  by  Steerens,  "  torn 
him  ont  of  the  bag ;"  while  Nurea  Qa  Ologi.)  writea  thus, "  It  seems 
to  imply  throwing  off  the  d<^  ....  Falstaff  is  the  fox,  and  he  is 
supposed  to  be  hidden,  or  kennel'd,  somewhere  in  the  honse;  no- 
expression,  therefore,  idative  to  a  bag-fox  can  be  apphcable,  be- 
cause such  a  fox  woold  be  akeady  in  the  hands  of  the  bonten. 
The  tmcapmg  is  decidedly  to  begin  the  hnnt  after  him  ;  when  thft 
boles  for  escape  h>d  been  stopped." 

Uncliar^  thepractUe,  "acquit  the  expedient  [stratagem]  pnisaed 
of  bhune"  (Caldecott),  vii.  188. 

uncharged  jwrb,  nnaasanlted  gates,  vi.  576. 

Unohary,  incantions,  iii.  373. 

Uncheclced,  nnoonteadicted :  U  livet  there  unchecked,  &c.  u.  377. 

unchilded,  deprired  of  children,  vi.  238. 

Unclev,  to  unwind^  to  undo,  vi.  512. 

UnOOined  comtancy,  iv.  503 :  "  To  coin  is  to  ilamp  and  to  counter- 
feit He  [Shakespeare]  uses  it  in  both  senses  ;  uncoined  coostani^ 
signifies  real  and  true  constancy,  uw^ned  and  muidoraed'  (JoHH- 
eoh)  :  "  Uncoined  corutancy,  reaembling  a  plain  piece  of  metal  that 
has  not  yet  received  any  imprMsion.  Katharine  was  the  first  woman 
that  Henry  had  ever  loved"  (A.  C). 

tmcomprelieiislvd,  incomprehenuble,  mysterions,  vi.  68. 

uncouflrmed,  "  nnpraotiMd  in  the  ways  of  the  world"  (Wabbcr- 
ton)  :  That  thowa  th^u  art  unconfirmed,  ]L  112. 

UnOOUtll  (meaning  properly  "unknown"),  nnnsnal,  strange:  art 
uncoath/ear,  ti.  307  ;  What  uncouth  ill  event,  viii.  333. 

uncouth.,  wild:  Ihii  aneouUtforeil,  ilL  29. 

uaOTOBB^d—Kcepi  hit  booh,  Tii.  677  :  "  The  tradeeman's  book  was 
croeted  when  the  account  was  paid"  (Colliek). 

nncurront,  &c — With  what  encounter  to:  see  encounter  go  uncur- 

uncurse,  to  &ee  from  execration  ir.  145. 

Undeaf,  to  free  from  deaineBS,  IT  123. 

undeeded,  "not  signalized  by  action"  (Johnson's  Zh'cf.),  vii.  69. 

under  fiend»— The,  vi.  208 :  Steevens  and  Malone  having  disputed 
about  the  meaning  of  this  exj^ession,  Boawcll  observed,  "  Under 
fiendi,  I  apprehend,  means  no  more  than  the  common  phrase,  th« 
fiends  below." 

under  generalion—Th',  i.  501 :  see  note  141,  L  541. 

under  ghhc—Thia,  viL  282 :  see  note  i+i,  i.  541. 
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under  pnaJM.  Jew.  Wkat,m^lortH  dkprauef— Sir,  your  jewd  Hath 
tufer'd,  vi  £12 :  "  The  Jeweller  nndentandi  Timon  u  njiag 
wtderpmiM^  (WaLKBk). 
nnder-beor,  to  nndeigo :  which  I  aloM  Am  bound  to  vnrUr-hear, 

IT.  30 ;  patitnt  vnderheariitg  <^  hit/ortune,  ir.  121. 
HUderbear,  to  gamri,  to  fue,  to  trim :  tkirU  round  (round  About) 

tmderbonte  viiA  a  UuUh  txTUtl,  ii.  114. 
tmdercrest  yow  good  additiou,  sapport  the  honomable  diatinction 

or  title  you  have  beatowed  on  me  (we  fint  tuiditioit),  tl  167. 
undergo,  to  tindertake :  What  dangerou*  action  ...  teould  I  not  un- 
dergo for  one  calm  look!  L320;  if  you  will  not  chattge  your  purpote. 
But  undergo  (Au  flight,  iii.  481  ;  You  undergo  too  ttriet  a  paradox, 
Ti.  541 ;  To  undergo  with  me  em  enterpriie  Of  honourable- dangerous 
eontequence  ("  We  ifaonld  now  rather  eaj  to  undertake  where  then 
is  anTthisg  to  be  done,"  Gkaik),  tI.  629;  T  am  the  maeter  o/Tuy 
tpeeehes  ;  and  vsoald  undergo  ^Bha('»  ipoken,  I  noear,  Tii.  647. 
undergo,  "  to  be  sabject  to"  (Steeyens)  :  Claudio  undergou  my 

challenge,  ii.  139. 
Under^,  to  Siutain,  to  support  :  To  undergo  neh  ample  grace  and- 
honour,  i.  446 ;  Ang  thing,  my  lord.  That  my  ability  may  vndergo, 
iii.  447 ;  ItH  not  I  That  undergo  this  charge  t  ir.  66 ;  How  able  rueh 
a  work  to  undergo,  iv,  328 ;  Their  virluet  elie  , . . .  Ae  infinite  at  man 
may  unda^o  ("  As  large  aa  can  be  aconmulated  upon  man,"  Johm- 
BON),  viL  120. 
undergo,  to  endnre  with  flrmnesB :  Thriee-bleigid  ihey  that  maeter 
so  their  blood,  To  undergo  such  maiden  pilgrimage,  ii.  267  ;  which 
rais'd  in  mt  An  undergoing  stomocA,  i.  182 ;  undergoes,  More  goddest- 
lihi  than  viife-like,  such  assaults,  &a.  rii.  674. 
under-Bklnker,  an  under-drawer,  iv.  233  :  "  Skink  is  drink  [to 
skiak  is  to  dratc  drinkj,  and  a  skinker  is  one  that  serves  drink  at 
table"  (Johnson)  :  "A.S.i9cenean,  to  give  drink,  to  piay  the  Scinker, 
(Scimner).   Dat.  Schenken,  Ger.  Schenken,  to  ponr,  to  pour  (wine : 
and  ooDBeqneatiallf ,  to  serve  wine,  when  ponied)."  Biohardson's 
DicL  inv.  "Skink," 
londertake,  to  engage  with,  to  attack :  you'll  undertake  her  no 
mare!  i.  392  ;  ItoovM  not  undertake  her  in  this  company,  iii.  331  ; 
Jt  is  not  Jit  your  hrdship  should  undertake  every  companion  that  you 
give  offence  to,  vii.  657. 
undertake,  to  taka  charge  of :  Sir  Nicholas  Vaux,  Who  undertake* 

you  to  your  end,  v.  607. 
Iindertake,  "  to  venture,  to  hazard"  (Johnson's  Diet)  :  It  is  the 

cowish  terror  of  his  spirit.  That  dares  not  undertake,  vii.  316. 
ondertEkka,  to  assume :  His  name  and  credit  shall  you  undertake, 
iii.  158. 
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470  UNDEBTAKER— TJNEURNISH'D. 

undertaker,  "  one  who  nnderUkM  or  Ukes  np  the  qaarrel  or 
business  of  uiother"  (BrraoN) :  if  you  be  an  undertaker,  I  am  for 
you,  iii,  376. 

XmdeTt^er—Andfor  Guaio,—Ut  roe  be  hU,  let  me  be  the  person 
-who  engages  to  do  for  him — to  dispatch  him ;  unlem  vndtrlaktr  here 
means  simplj  "  attacker,  nwmiliwit," — see  first  undertake,  viL  442. 

underTalu'd,  held  inferior,  onworthy  to  be  compared,  iL  319, 
371. 

imdor writs  in  an  obterving  kind  Bit  kumoroua  predominaaee,  anb- 
Bcribe,  Bubmit,  with  respectful  attention,  to  his,  Ac.  n.  39. 

UUddr-WrOUgllt,  underworked,  nnderniined,  it.  15. 

UndeBSrvlxig^  praise,  praise  andeserved,  iL  221. 

UndiBtingulsll'd  gpaee  of  uoman'i  toill,  Tii.  329  :  see  note  111^ 
Tii.364. 

Uneftr'd,  onplongbed,  nntilled,  viii.  350 :  see  «(tr. 

unsarned  luck,  better  lack  than  ve  have  deserved,  ii  323. 

Uneath,  scarcely,  hardly,  v.  139. 

Uneffectual  Jire,  -rH.  124 :  Here,  according  to  Worbnrton,  unefee- 
tual  means  "  shining  without  heat ;"  according  to  Steevens,  "  that 
is  no  longer  seen  when  the  light  of  morning  Approaches :"  The 
former  explanation  is,  I  apprehend,  the  tme  one.  (Compare  Kash ; 
"The  moral  of  the  whole  is  this,  that  as  the  ostrich,  the  moat 
bvTTting-tighfed  bird  of  all  othen,  insomndk  as  the  female  of  them 
hatcheth  not  hir  egs  b;  eovering  them,  bat  bj  the  effectual  raiet 
of  hir  eies,"  &o.  The  Vnforltinale  Traveller,  Or  the  Life  of  Jache 
WiZfon,  1594,  Big.  H  4.) 

unequal,  nnjnst :  a  heavy  and  unequal  hand,  ir.  36€  ;  To  puniah  me 
for  what  you  make  me  do  Seems  muck  unequal,  rii.  528. 

Unexperient,  inexperienced,  TiiL  448. 

unexpressive,  inexpressible,  ineffable,  iu.  36. 

unfJEtir,  to  deprive  of  fairness,  of  beauty,  viii.  351. 

UHfatlier'd  heirs,  "  equivocal  births ;  animals  that  had  no  siiimfj 
progenitors;  productions  not  brought  forth  according  to  the  stated 
laws  of  geaetation"  (Johhson),  iv.  3S0  (Mr.  Stannton  gives  a 
strange  interfffetation  of  these  words;  he  says,  "the  vnfather'd 
hein,  whom  Prince  Humphrey  is  alarmed  to  see  the  people  rever~ 
enoe,  were  certain  to-caHad  propheU,  wlio  pretended  to  have  been 
conceived  by  mitaole,  like  Merlin,"  Ac). 

unflimisll,  to  deprive,  to  divest :  that  tahich  may  Uitfumith  me  qf 
reason,  iii.  493. 

unfumlsh'd— .^nrf  Itave  iUelf,  ii.  383  :  see  note  53,  ii.  423. 
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tmgartered— ^OT  goms,  i,  275 :  "  This  is  enumerated  b;  Bosalind 
in  Ai  you  like  it,  act  iii  ac  2,  u  one  of  the  nndonbted  marks  of 
love;  'Then  jour  hose  should  be  ungartered,  jonr  bonnet  un- 
handed,' fie"  (iiALOUt). 
anhack'd,  iii.  373 ;  iv.  19 ;  TiL  629 :  see  note  98,  uL  400. 
Unliair,  to  strip  of  hair,  rii.  526. 
tmJialr'ci  MucfncM,  onbearded  sanciness,  it.  G7. 
tmliappied,  made  nnbappj,  iv.  140. 

unhappily,  miaohieronsly :  /  $hould  judge  nme  wtAt^pily  (wag- 
gishly), y.  503 ;   Thottgh  nothiug  gure,  yet  much  im/u^pily  ("  Thoogh 
her  meaning  cannot  be  certainlj  collected,  yet  thwe  is  enough  to 
put  a  miscliievous  interpretation  to  it,"  Warborton),  vii.  180 ;  And 
purul/aith  unhappily  (wickedly) /orjwom,  viii  382. 
Unll&ppilieSB,  mischief :  eke  hath  often  dreamal  of  uTiliappinat 
(some  "wild,  wanton,  unlucky  trick,"  Warburtok),  ii.  93  ;  Aeir  to 
kU  unhappmaa  ("  a  dispoaition  to  mischief,"  Stebvenb),  t.  356. 
Unliappy,  miscbiorous  :  O  moat  wikappy  (wicked)  ttmaipet,  ii.  41 ; 
athreiad  \irihappy  galloiee,ii.  211 ;  j1  ithrevid  knave  and  an  vnhappg, 
iii,  272  (in  the  two  last  passages  "  roguish,  waggish"). 
Unliatcll'ct  practicey  "  treason  that  has  not  taken  eSeot"  (John- 

soil),  or  "not  brought  to  light,  undisclosed,"  vii.  434. 
nnlieartS,  discourages,  vi.  221. 

lULhOtlsed  ^«e  condition — My,  vii.  381 :  Here  unhonied  has  been 
explained  "  free  from  domestic  cares,"  "  unmarried"-:-an  Italian- 
ism  (''  Casare,  to  hoxue,  lo  marrU,  to  vied."  Florio'a  Tial.  and  Engl. 
Did.). 
TUlhousell'd,  viL  124 :  see  note  4°,  vii  220. 

UDiCOrn,  pride  and  wrath  leovkl  confound  tliee,  &c. — Wert  thou  the, 
vi.  569  ;   T!ial  unieoma  may  be  belray'd  with  trees,  vi.  63G ;  "  The 
account  given  of  the  unicorn  is  this :  that  he  and  the  lion  being 
enemies  by  nature,  as  soon  as  the  lion  sees  the  unicorn  he  betakes 
himself  to  a  tree ;  the  unicorn  in  bis  fury,  and  with  all  the  swift- 
ness of  his  course,  mnning  at  him,  sticks  his  horn  fast  in  the  tree, 
and  then  the  lion  falls  upon  him  and  kills  him.   Oesner,  Hitt. 
Animal"  (Hanuer) :  (Compare  Spenser ; 
"  Like  as  a  lyen,  whose  imperiall  powre 
A  proird  rebellioos  tuticorn  de^ee, 
T'  avoide  tlie  rash  assault  and  wrathfnl  Btowro 
Of  bis  flers  ioB,  him  to  a  tree  applyes, 
And  irhen  him  ronning  in  full  conrie  he  Bp^fes, 
He  Blips  aside :  the  whiles  thut  fnrions  hesst 
His  precioaa  home,  longht  of  hii  enimjes, 
Strikes  in  the  stocke,  ne  thence  can  be  relemt, 
Bat  to  the  mighty  victor  yields  a  honnteons  feast." 

The  Fatrie  Quttne,  B.  U.  C,  v,  st.  10). 
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tmimprOTdd,  nnrepioTed,  ancenaured,  nnimpeadied,  vii.  106  : 
"  The  oommentatoiB  oa  Bhoketpeara  do  not  naderatand  thu  word 
. . . . '  Of  nnimpiored  mettle'  ii  mterpreted  [by  Johoaon]  '  fnll  of 
spirit  not  teguUted  hy  knowledge.'  It  meuu  jtut  the  oontnu;." 
Oifford'fl  note  en  Joatoii*  WotIm,  toL  L  p.  88. 

anioil,  9,  peatl  of  the  finest  kind  (Lat  unio),  vii.  207,  '209. 

U^UBt,  dishonest :  tayutt  terDing-mea,  ir.  2G8. 

unkind,  not  ecoording  to  kind  or  iwtnre,  aniiatiml :  Thoa  art  »ot 
to  unkind,  iiL  35 ;  uniHtul  divUion,  v.  55 ;  Ttlatf  uakind,  ajid  eartltu 
of  thine  own,ii.  285;  Bid  them  faraotll,  CordtUa,  thaiigh  unkind, 
viL256;  fiUmikind daughtert,  vii. 30Q;  but  died  tinlind  (ctaUltn), 
•nil  246. 

unking' d,  deprived  of  kingship,  of  toynlty,  iv.  163, 178. 

Unllck'd  hear-wlielp,  \.  279:  "It  whs  aa  opinion  which,  in  e^te 
of  its  absardity,  pierailed  long,  that  the  bear  brings  forth  only 
shapeless  lamps  of  aninu.ted  flesh,  which  she  licks  into  the  form 
of  bears"  (Johnson)  :  see,  foi  instance,  Flint's  Hitt.  Nat.  L.  viii. 
o.  64  (36). 

unlike,  nnlikelj :  That  vihieh  but  leeme  vnlike,  i.  508  ;  Not  unlike, 
tir  ;  that  mas  ^,  i*-  '81 ;  Not  unlike,  Each  waff,  to  better  ffourt,  tL 
181 ;  more  Unlike  than  Ihia  Oion  leWst,  vii.  731. 

Unliv'd,  bereft  of  life,  viii.  337. 

UalMCky  charge  m]//antais—Tking»,YlSG2:  see  note  go,  ri.  702. 

unlUBtrous,  devoid  of  lastre,  vii.  654. 

uamann'  d  blood,  bating  tn  nif/  dieekt—Ilood  my,  vi.  433 :  aee  hood, 
Ac 

iinmaster'd,  nnrestnuned,  licentiotis,  vii  116. 

unmeritable,  devoid  of  merit,  v.  413 ;  vi.  664. 

unowed  intemt—Th',  The  unowned  interest  ("  the  interest  which 
ie  not  at  this  moment  legally  possessed  by  any  one,  however  right- 
fnlly  entitled  to  it,"  Malonb),  iv.  61. 

unpeg  the  hatket  on  the  house't  top.  Let  the  birdt  Jig,  and,  like  the 
famous  ape,  Ac.  vii.  172 :  "  Bir  John  Suckling,  in  one  of  bis  letter*, 
may  possibly  allude  to  the  same  story.  '  It  is  the  story  of  the  j'ocl-- 
ampee  and  the  partridges ;  thon  starest  after  a  beanty  till  it  be 
lost  to  thee,  and  then  let'at  oat  another,  and  starest  after  that  tilt 
it  is  gone  too' "  (Warner). 

unpink'd,  not  pierced  with  eyelet-holee,  iii.  152. 

Uni^tied  whipping — ^n,  "An  nnmercifnl  one"  (Steevehs),  i  493. 

UnplaUBive,  not  applanding,  not  approving,  vi.  54. 

Unpolicied —  Call  great  Caaar  aig,  "  an  ass  withont  more  policy 
than  to  leave  the  meaug  of  death  within  my  reach,  and  thereby 
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deprive  his  triumph  of  ita  noblnt  dMomtion"  (Stketeks),  vii. 
596. 

napOSSeSSlH  g,  himng  no  poMMnoiu,  moaptble  of  powemng  or 
iuheritmg,  viL  276, 

HUpreglXUlt,  nmeftdy,  inapt,  nnable  :  ThU  dudunthapet  irttquiie, 
maie*  me  wipregTiant,  i.  604 :  "  In  the  first  aoene  the  Duke  My*  th&t 
Eacalua  u  pregnant,  i.e.  ready  in  the  forms  of  lair.  Uhprtgnaat, 
therefore,  in  the  inituice  before  as,  is  tmreadj/,  unprvpared"  (Stee- 
tens)  :  The  present  passage  ia  cited  bj  Nares  in  his  Glott.  nnder 
"  Uapregitant.  Doll,  stapid ;  the  contrary  to  pregnant  in  its  sense 
of  Bcnte,  sogacions,  Ao." 

unprsgrnAIlt  of  my  cauM,  vii.  146  :  "  Unpregnant  for  Itaviag  no  du* 
ttnie  of"  (Warbcrton)  :  "  Bather,  '  not  qnickened  with  a  new 
desire  of  vengeance,  not  teeming  with  revenge' "  (Johnson)  :  "  uit- 
pregnant  of  is  not  quickened  with  or  [not]  having  a  lively  sense  of 
(Caldkcott). 

unprlzal)le,  not  of  estimation,  of  smell  account:  For  thdUoio 
draught  and  bulk  unprixable,  iii.  386, 

UnprizablO,  inestimable,  priceless :  j/our  brace  of  unprizabU  etti' 
mationM,  vii.  646  (Coles  may  be  dted  as  illustrating  the  donble 
meaning  of  this  word  :  ''  Unprisable,  ina»timabili»."  "  Innetima- 
bilis,  Ineitimable,  not  to  be  valued,  alio  [see  the  procedinj  article] 
of  no  value"). 

unprized,  not  valned,  viL  256. 

Unproflted,  profitless,  iii.  334. 

improper,  not  pecnliar  to  an  individnal,  common,  vii.  438. 

unproportion'd,  "  irregvkr,  disorderly"  (Caldrcott),  vii.  117. 

UnprOVide,  "  divest  of  resolation"  (Johnson's  Diet.),  vii,  441. 

unqualltied,  unmanned,  deprived  o{  his  faculties,  vii.  £54  (but 
Molone  would  understand  it  to  mean  "  unaoldiered," — quality  being 
formerly  common  in  the  sense  of  "  piofeisiou"). 

UnClUestiOIiable  ipirit—An,  A  spirit  averse  to  conversation,  iii. 
45 :  compare  first  queMtiou  and  quetlionable. 

VHra.'k'd—Wliere  fire*  thoa  fiuTet,  "i.e.  unmade  np,  by  covering 
them  with  fuel,  so  that  they  may  be  found  alight  in  the  morning" 
(Bteeveks),  L  412. 

Iinready,  undressed,  V.  23  (twice). 

unreCEtlling  crime— Hit,  Hia  nnrecoUable  crime,  viii.  315. 

unreconciliable,  iireconcilBble,  viL  685. 

Unrecuring,  inourahle,  vi  314. 

unreBpected,  unnoticed,  unregarded,  viii.  370. 
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tmreapective,  inconsiderate,  nntltinkiDg,  "  devoid  of  cantiou  aaA 
pmdential  connderatdon"  (Malone)  :  anretpeetive  boyt,  t.  420. 

tLUrOBpOCtive,  nmegarded,  nnvalned :  imregtectitie  ri«oe,  "  a  eom- 
mon  ToideE"  (Johnson),  or  basket  for  cuiying  out  Qie  relics  of  a 


imrollAd,  ia.  4G5  :  see  note  91,  iiL  519. 

unroujfh,  unbearded,  vii.  G3. 

imseElSOlied,  uneeaBOuable :  lAu  unitaioaed  intrunon,  i.  360 ;  Aete 
unseagon'd  hour»,  iv.  351. 

unseasoil'd,  "  unformed,  not  qnalified  by  use"  (JohDSon'B  Pict)  : 
'lit  an  Uasetuon'd  courtier,  iii.  208. 

unseal'd,  unratified,  iiL  260 :  see  note  149,  iii  309. 

unseamed,  ripped,  cnt  open,  viL  G. 

tmseemillg,  not  seeming,  ii.  179. 

unseminar'd,  deprived  of  virilitj,  viL  511. 

TUlBhak'd  qfmotUm:  toe  motion— UntJiali'd  of. 

unshapes,  confounds,  i.  504. 

imshoiit  llie  noite,  retract  the  noise  made  bj  shonta,  vi.  232. 

imshunned,  ineyitable,  i.  465. 

unsifted,  Dnwiunowed, — nntried,  inexperienced,  vii.  118. 

ttneinew'd,  nervelcM,  weak,  viL  187. 

UnsiBtlDg:,  never  at  rest,  i  496  :  see  note  iji,  L  539. 

imsmirched,  unBmutted,  tindefiled,  vii.  182. 

nnsorted,  not  saitable,  IT.  229. 

unsqiiar'd— Terms,  vi.  21 :  Here,  says  Steevens,  vntquar'd  is  "  on- 
adapted  to  their  subject,  as  stones  are  unfitted  to  tbe  purpose!  o£ 
aiohitectnre  wbile  they  are  yet  untquared" 

UUBtanched,  nrinm  incontinens :  an  un»lanched  weaeh,  L  176. 

UnStanched,  insatiate :  vntlanehed  Ihiril,  v.  271. 

tUlBtatO,  to  deprive  of  Btate,  to  degrade  :  IwouUI  unilale  mytelf,  U> 
be  in  a  due  raolution,  rii.  260  (§ee  raoluUon)  ;  Unelate  hit  liappi- 
ne$i  (Deaoend  from  his  high  and  prosperous  condition),  vii.  557. 

uaswear,  to  recant  what  is  sworn,  iv.  35  ;  vii.  437. 

Iintaugr^t,  rude,  unmannerly :  0  tliou  untaught!  viltal  joannersii  in 
(Am,  &c  vi  471. 

untent  hU  peraon,  bring  his  person  out,  oome  out,  of  bis  tent,  vi.  40. 

UUtented  woundings,  wounds  not  yet  treated — or  bo  severe  and 
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tTNTHKEAD-UP-CAST.  47ft 

deep  that  thef  viXL  not  admit  of  being  treated — b;  the  ins^ion 
of  the  anrgeon'a  tml  (see  fint  lent),  vii.  2T1. 

unthread  Oie  rude  eyi  of  rebellion,  iv.  70 :  see  note  ijs,  iv.  96. 

tUltimeable,  not  in  good  time,  iiL  71. 

nntraded  oath,  "»  aingnlar  oath,  not  in  common  use"  (MiXONE), 
ui  uuhackaeyed  o&tb,  vi  77. 

untried  0/  that  wide  gtg>—A)id  leave  the  growth,  iii.  460 :  "  Oar 
author  attends  more  to  bia  ideas  than  to  hia  norda.  '  The  growth 
of  the  wide  gap'  is  eomewbat  irregoUf ;  bnt  be  means,  the  growth, 
or  progresaion  of  the  time  which  filled  np  the  gap  of  the  story 
between  Perdita'a  birth  and  her  oxteenth  year.    'To  leara  liu» 

grnrtl hiiiil'ii'lii  taiiii  Ihii  piMgia  of  tk  iatemecUate  years 

nunoted  and  unexamined'"  (Johnson). 

untrue — Mg  molt  true  mind  thut  maketli  mine,  viii.  405 :  see  note  So, 
▼iii.  433. 

untrOBsing^,  nntying  the  points  or  tagged  lacea  vhich  attached 
the  hose  or  breeches  to  the  doublet,  i.  483  (So,  on  the  contrary,  to 
trms  the  points  was  the  naaal  teem  for  tying  them). 

untruth,  disloyalty  :  So  rag  tmlruth  had  not  provok'd  him,  iv,  133. 

untruth,  nnfaithfulness  in  love :  Let  all  unlrathe  ttand  by  Oiff 
ttained  name,  -n.  88. 

Unvalu'd,  invalnable :  anvalu'djemeh,  t.  373. 

UnTftlu'd,  not  prized,  ordinary:  vntalu'dperions,  ■vii.  116. 

Unwapper'd,  nnwom,  not  debiUUted,  viii.  206. 

unwashed  hands— Do  it  with,  IT.  262:  "Do  it  immediately,  or 
the  first  thing  in  the  morning,  even  witbont  staying  to  wash  your 
hands"  (Ste£ten9)  :  "  It  appears  to  me  that  Falstoff  means  to  say 
do  it  without  retracting  or  T^>entiag  of  it"  (MabOh). 

Unweighed,  not  considerate,  careless,  i.  360. 

unwlBh'd  jTve  thousand  men — Tltou  hail,  "Thou  hast  wished  five- 
tbonsand  men  away"  (Johnson),  it.  481. 

Unwitted,  deprired  of  anderstanding,  vii.  408- 

Unyobe,  to  loose  from  the  yoke,  to  have  done  working  x  tell  Jiie 
that,  and  unyoke  ("  uoiaTel  this,  and  your  day's  work  ia  done,  your 
team  you  may  then  tmhamese,"  Caldecott  ;  whose  explanation 
is  perhaps  right),  Tii.  193. 

up,  shut  up,  in  confinement:  go  the  poor  third  *>  up,  till  death  enlarge 
hit  eonfint,  vii.  544. 

up  and  down,  exactly,  for  all  the  world :  here'i  my  m'jlher't  breath  up- 
and  down,  i.  279  ;  Here't  his  dry  hand  up  and  doieii,  ii.  88  ;  up  and' 
dotcn  she  doth  resemble  thee,  vi.  345. 

up-cast  (a  term  at  the  game  of  bowls),  a  throw,  a  cast,  Tii.  657. 
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uproar,  to  throw  into  confanoii,  vii.  56. 

up-springy  reeU^Ths  tieaggtring,  Yii.  119:  "It  appean  from  the 
following  ptuuge  in  AlphoTumt,  Emperor  of  Germany,  by  Clupmui, 
th&t  the  up-tpring  wM  a  Oentum  danoe  ; 

'  We  QemiuiH  have  no  ehuigei  In  oaz  danoM ; 
An  almaln  and  on  vp-*pHng,  that  ia  all' "        (Stbevbkb)  : 
Karl  Elze,  who  has  recently  reprinted  Chapman's  AIphotuuM  at 
Xjeipiig,  remarka  that,  the  word  ttp-tpring  "  ia  the  '  Sup/taif,'  the 
last  and  conaeqaentlj  wildest  dance  at  the  old  Qerman  meny- 
makinga.    See  Ayrer't  Dramen,  ed.  by  Eeller,  ir.  2S40  and  2816 ; 
Ey,jtxt  gehl  ent  dtr  hvuffanfaa. 
Eg,  Herr,  jUt  himmt  trit  d*T  Iiugffmtff, 
No  epithet  conld  therefore  be  more  appropriate  to  thia  dmnken 
dance  than  Shakespeare's  'swaggering.*    I  need  hardly  add,  that 
'  npapring'  is  an  almost  literal  translation  of  the  German  name." 

up-Btarlng— TTilA  hair .-  see  hair  to  »lare,  &c. 

up-swaria'd,  raised  in  swarms,  iv.  3T0. 

up -trimmed— A'^euj,  Newly  dreMed-np,  decorated,  iv.  31. 

upon  the  gad — Done ;  see  gad — Done  upon  the. 

Uprig^ht,  upwards :  Would  I  not  leap  upright,  vii.  322. 

upvard,  the  top :  from  th'  extrtmeat  upward  of  Uiy  lieail,  vii.  34a 

urchin,  a  hedgehog :  Ten  thousand  ttnelling  loads,  at  many  drcMiu, 
Ti.  304. 

urchin,  a  partienlar  sort  of  fairy ;  urchins  Shall . ...  All  erercite 
on  thee,  i.  187  ;  vit'U  dre*»  Like  urehiru,  i.  402. 

UroMn-shoWS,  faiiy-showa,  L  202. 

urchin-snouted,  with  a  anont  like  that  of  a  hedgehog,  viii.  276. 

urn,  nsed  in  the  sense  of  "tomb:"  the  nuut  noble  eorte  that  ever 
lieraltl  Did  follow  to  his  urn,  vi.  237 :  and  see,  on  tbe  word  "  in- 
um'(/,"note  31,  vii.  219.  (In  a  passage  of  Fortignerra'aAiceianleUp, 
the  "avello"  or  "tomba"  wherein  Serpedonte  shnta  np  Despina 
alive  ia  called  "  uma ," 

"  S'  ein{ne  lo  Scrioea  tntto  di  fltnpori 
A  quelle  vod,  e  fassi  aprir  la  porta 
DeU'  uma,  ed  alia  flglia  «gU  si  porta."  C.  xt.  &0.) 

TJrBWick— Sir  Chriitoplier,  t.  439 :  Thia  person— who  was  chap- 
lain to  the  Ooantess  of  Bichmond,  and  afterwards  almoner  to 
King  Henry  TIL- ia  called  Sir  aa  b^ng  a  priest :  see  third  tiV, 

usance,  interest  of  money :  ii.  3&4,  357  ;  titoMtt,  ii.  356. 

use,  usance,  interest  of  money :  Both  thanJia  and  age,  i.  446 ;  /  gave 
Mm  UM  for  it,  ii.  92  ;  beitig  kept  together  and  put  to  %ue,  iii.  361  ; 
gold  that's  pal  lo  vee,  viii.  264 ;  TAat  ute  t'l  wt  forbidden  ufiir^. 
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use,  to  reader  it.  Upon  hig  dtalh,  Ac— The  olher  haffin,  iL  401 :  "  An< 
tonio  tella  the  dnke,  that  if  he  wiU  ftb&ta  the  fine  for  the  atAt«'> 
hftU,  be  (Antonio)  will  be  contented  to  take  the  other,  m  trutt, 
«ftet  Shylook'i  death  to  render  it  to  hia  daoghter'a  htuband.  That 
is,  it  waa,  daring  Shjlock'a  life,  to  remain  at  iaUrat  in  Antonio's 
hands,  and  Bhylock  was  to  enjoy  the  prodnce  of  it"  (Bitson)  : 
"  Thai  is,  in  troat  tor  Bbylock  daring  hii  life,  for  the  purpose  of 
secnriDg  it  Kt  his  death  to  Lcffanzo.  Some  taitica  explain  tn  uw, 
upon  interest— a  sense  which  the  phrase  certainly  toaietinxes  bore  ; 
bat  that  interpretation  is  altogether  inconsistent,  in  the  present 
passage,  with  the  genwoeitj  of  Antonio's  character.  In  convej- 
ancea  of  land,  where  it  is  intended  to  give  the  estate  to  auj  penoa 
after  the  death  of  another,  it  is  aeceseary  that  a  third  person  should 
be  poaaeaHed  of  the  estate,  and  the  um  be  declared  to  the  one  after 
the  death  of  the  other ;  or  the  estate  to  the  falnre  poessBsor  wonld 
be  rendered  insecure.  This  ia  called  a  conveyanoe  to  w*m,  and  the 
party  is  said  to  be  poauaaed,  or  rather  geited  to  the  use  of  anch  as 
one,  or  to  the  nae  that  he  render  or  convey  the  land  to  snch  an 
one,  which  is  expressed  in  law  French  by  the  terms  teitie  al  ute,  and 
in  Latin,  teiiitiia  in  vtum  alieujug,  vix.  AB  or  CD.  This  latter 
phrwe  Shakespeare  has  rendered  with  all  the  itriotneae  of  a  tooh- 
nieal  conveyancer,  and  has  made  Antonio  desire  to  have  one  half  of 
^ylock's  goods  in  use, — to  render  it  upon  his,  Bhylock's,  death,  to 
Lorenzo"  (Anon.,  apnd  Halliwell). 

use,  present  poaaenion  :  my  fall  Jieart  Rttaaint  in  ti»e  vjith  you,  vii. 
506  ("  The  poet  seems  to  allude  to  the  legal  distinction  between 
UH  and  abeobiU pogge$nmi,"  Joii.vaoN). 

tl86,  proSt,  benefit :  lose  the  um  qf  all  dteeil,  iv.  70 ;  make  vie  now, 
T.  543. 

:   iheK  thing*  are  beyond  all  u«e, 

nSS,  to  continue,  to  make  a  practice  of:  If  thou  vte  to  beat  ni«,TL28. 

tLStlrer'S  chain,  ii.  00:  (ik>Id  chaxna  were  formerly  worn  by  rich 
merchants  ;  and  merchants  were  the  chief  usurers  of  those  days. 

Utis — Obi,  "Festivity  in  a  great  degree"  (Steevess),  "rare  fun" 
(Stadnton),  iv.  341 ;  see  fint  old  .•  "  UttB,  or  rather  Utai,  quasi  hvi- 
A)(  ;  from  liuU,  French.  The  eighth  day,  or  the  space  of  eight  day?, 
after  any  festival  It  was  a  law-term,  and  occurs  in  some  of  onr 
atatntes :  now  mors  commonly  called  the  octave,  as  the  octave  of 
St.  Hilary,  &o.  '  Any  day  between  the  feast  and  the  eighth  day 
waa  sud  to  be  within  the  vtai.'  Cowell,  Ac.  See  Dr.  Wordsworth's 
Ecclee.  Biogr.  L  62."  Kares's  Qloei. 

utter,  to  sell  ("  To  titter  is  a  l^al  phrase  often  made  use  of  in  law- 
proceedings  and  Acts  of  Parliament,  and  signifies  to  vend  by  re- 
tail," Beed)  :  Money'*  a  mtddltr.  That  doth  utter  all  mtn't  warea,  iii. 
475  ;  bat  llaatua'g  la>o  Ii  death  to  any  he  that  uttert  them,  vL  463. 
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UttOr  uAaf  thou  doit  nof  l-now— TAou  wilt  not,  iv.  232  :  Sxj  givM 
"  A  wi»uan  oouoeab  wbat  the  knows  not"  Proverbi,  p.  4(1,  ad.  1766. 

Uttsrance  I — Come,/aU,  inlo  the  litt,  And  ehampion  me  to  Ih',  tiL 
33  ;  Which  lie  to  teak  of  me  again,  perforce,  Behtmet  me  keep  at  uUer- 
<mee,  vii.  673  :  Utterance  ia  from  the  French,— com 6a(fre  a  outranee 
meaniiig  "  to  fight  to  extremity,  till  one  of  the  oomb«tanta  wu 
■Iain :"  but  in  the  second  of  the  abore  passages,  as  Steevens  ob- 
MTves,  itwp  at  utteranee  is  equivalent  to  "  keep  at  the  extremity  of 


uttOr'd  b]/  hoMe  sale  of  ehapmen'i  tonguet — Beauty  i»  bought  bgjwig- 
mtnt  of  the  eye.  Not,  a.  116:  "  The  meaning  is,  that— tiie  estimation 
of  beaaty  depends  not  on  the  jittering  or  proclamation  of  the  seller, 
but  on  the  eje  of  the  bnyei"  (Johhbon)  :'  Here  Ur.  Stannton  ex- 
plains vtter'd  "  pot  forth :"  it  is  perhaps  intended  to  convey  the 
AoolIAo  arnao  ot  proclaimiiu/ and  vending :  see  first  ufter. 

Uttered— TiI2  death  be,  ii.  141  :  Me  note  tj,  U.  156. 

Uttermost,  O  eUe  a  hreath— Either  to  the,  n.  74 :  Here  to  the  ut- 
termoet  has  the  same  meaning  as  to  the  utterance :  see  uaeranee,&o. 


vade,  tofade,viii.376;  rarferf,  viii.  458  (twioe),  459  (twice)  ;  vadeth, 
Tiii.  469. 

vail,  to  lower,  to  let  faU,  i.  507  ;  iii.  179  ;  iv.  31B  ;  v.  70 ;  vL  182 
(see  note  104,  vi.  254)  ;  Tiii.27;  Vail  (^dohom^e)  to  her  mittret* 
Dion,  TiiL  45  ;  vailed,  vii.  110  ;  viiL  271  ;  vailing,  ii.  346  ;  aiu^el* 
vailing  cloude  ("letting  those  cloada  which  obscured  their  bright- 
ness sink  from  before  them,"  Johkbo;n),  ii.  219 ;  vaiU,  viii.  249. 

vail,  a  sinking,  a  setting :  tlie  vail  and  darheaing  of  the  tun,  -n.  98. 

'Vailflll,  aTwlfnl,  L  506. 

vails,  perquisites :  certain  vails,  viii.  24. 

vain,  "light  of  tongne,  not  yeracions"  (Johnson)  :  'Tit  holy  ^ort, 
to  be  a  Utile  vain,  i.  26. 

Valanced,  fringed  (with  a  beard),  vii.  142. 

ValdeS— 7A«  great  pirate,  viii.  46 :  "  The  Bpanish  Armada,  I  believe, 
fttmiahed  our  aathorwith  this  name.  DonPedrode  Valdetynxtn 
admiral  in  that  fleet,  and  had  the  oommand  of  the  great  galleon  of 
Andalun'ft.  Hit  ship  being  disabled,  he  was  taken  hj  Sir  Fnncis 
Drake,  on  the  twenty-second  of  July  1688,  and  sent  to  Dartmouth. 
This  play  therefore,  we  may  coDolade,  was  not  written  till  after 
that  period.    The  making  one  of  this  Spaniard's  ancestors  a  pirato 
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vu  probablj  relished  bj  ihe  audience  in  thoae  days"  (Halohe)  : 
"  In  Robert  Greene's  Spanish  Mtuquerado,  1589,  the  cnrioiu  reader 
may  find  a  very  paitiotilar  aooonnt  of  this  Valdes,  wbo  was  com- 
mander of  the  Andalasiaa  troops,  and  then  prisoner  in  England" 
(Steevenb), 

Valentilie  U  prut— Saint,  iL  308:  "Allvding  to  the  old  nying, 
that  birds  b^n  to  couple  on  St.  Yalentiue'a  day"  (Steevenb). 

"Valentine's  day,  &o.—To-morrav>  it  Saint,  vii.  161  :  "  This  song 
allndea  to  the  custom  of  the  first  giil  seen  by  a  man  on  the  morn- 
ing of  this  day  being  considered  his  Valentine  or  true  love.  .... 
The  custom  of  the  different  sexea  choosing  themselves  mates  on 
Bt.  Valentine's  Day,  February  Uth,  the  names  being  selected  either 
by  tots  or  methods  of  divioatioD,  is  of  great  antiquity  in  England. 
The  name  bo  drawn  i*as  the  valeadjie  of  the  drawer"  (HalU- 
■WBLl). 

■validity,  worth,  valne,  iii.  282,  327  ;  vi.  437 ;  vii.  168,  251. 

ValXL'ijih—The:  see  Snt  file. 

"Vanity  tin  puppet's  part— Take,  vii.  279  :  The  commentatots  may 
be  right  in  seeing  here  an  allaaiou  to  the  character  of  V^iity  in 
some  of  the  early  Moralities  or  Moral-plays :  but  we  ocoaBionaOy 
meet  with  similar  paasages  where  there  does  not  appear  to  be  ai^ 
such  allnaion;  6.g, 

"  Toimg  Miitrii  Vanity  is  also  sad, 
Betiaiise  the  parrat's  dead  she  lately  had,"  &e, 

WitlierB'B  AJnua  Stript  and  Whipt,-~Joy,  p.  141,  ed.  I6I7 : 
In  supposing  tliat  in  the  present  passage  Kent  allndea  to  a  puppet- 
show,  Mr.  Collier  is  perhnpe  mistaken :  here,  as  in  many  other 
passages  of  our  old  writers,  "pappef  may  be  nothing  else  than  & 
term  of  contempt  for  a  female. 

vanity,  a  magical  show  or  illnnon :  Some  vanity  of  mine  art,  i.  219  ; 
"  So,  in  the  romance  of  Emare  [Bitson's  Anc.  Engl  Metrical  So- 
maneeis,  roL  ii.  p.  208]  ; 

'  The  empenmr  Esyde  on  hygh, 
Sertes,  thya  ys  a  fayry, 
Or  ellys  a  vanytt' "  (Stbevehs). 

vantage,  an  opportunity ;  tc^n  the  doctor  spies  his  vantage  ripe,  i. 
408 ;  With  hU  next  vantage,  vii.  643. 

VantaB:e — To  the, "  To  boot,  over  and  above"  (Steevenb),  vii.  453. 

Vantbrace,  "A  vambroce— Avant  bras,  or  afmour  for  the  fore 
arm"  (Ueyrick'a  Critical  Inquiry  into  Ancient  Armour,  &c.  vol.  ii. 
p.  165,  ed.  1642),  vi.  24. 

Varlet,  a  servant  to  a  knight  or  warrior,  (dIho  simply)  a  serntnt 
{"A  Varlet,  Lixa,  serous  mediaiUnut."  Coles's  Lot,  and  Engl. 
Diet.} :  A  good  varlet,  a  good  varUt,  a  very  good  varlet,  iv.  393 ; 
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My  horu  t  Tarlet,  iv.  477 ;  Coil  hen  my  varlti,  TU  unarm  again , 

Tie. 
■varl6t~MaU,  tL  81 :  aee  note  14S,  Ti  124. 
-Varletry,  a  rabble,  nl  588. 
Tfify,  varUtioD,  caprice ;   With  every  gale  mid  vary  of  their  matlen, 

TiL280. 
vast,  a  waste:  that vaelqf  night,  i.  187;  thooli  hand*,  at  oeer  a  viut, 

iii420;  In  the  dead  van  and iiuddlert/ th«  night, lu.  113;  Thougod 

of  tkit  great  vatl,  viiL  3S. 
TBStidity,  rastnew,  immenai^,  i.  476. 
vastly,  like  a  vaate,  yiii.  337. 
vasty,  T«st,  ii.  371 ;  ir.  247,  421,  441,  447. 
vaunt,  tbe  van, — the  b^finning,  vi.  5. 

■a  (Fr.  avant-coureart),  rii. 

vaWBrd,  the  forepart  (properly,  of  an  army, — "  The  Tawaid,  Prima 
aeiet."  Colea'a  Lai.  ant!  Engl.  Diet),  ii.  307  j  ir.  324, 483 ;  t.  8 ;  vi. 
152. 

veal,  quoth  the  Dutchman  .-^  not  veal  a  calft  iL  218 :  "  I  snppoee 
by  veal  she  meang  mell,  sonnded  an  foreignen  nsnally  pronoance 
that  word  ;  and  introdaced  merely  foe  the  sake  of  the  robeeqaoit 
qaestion"  (Malone)  :  "The  same  joke  occnn  in  The  Witdome  of 
Dr.  Dodypoll;  *  Doetor.  Hans,  my  very  speatall  friend  ;  fait  and 
trot,  me  be  right  glad  for  to  [dele  to]  see  yon  veaU.  Ilan*.  What, 
do  yon  make  a  calfe  of  me,  M.  Doctor  ?'  [sig.  c  3,  ed.  1600]"  (fioa- 
ttell)  :  Dr.  Wellesley  has  disoovered  that,  in  ' '  this  miserable  ikir- 
misb  of  pnrs,"  certain  words  "make  np  the  eyllablee of  Iiord Longa- 
ville's  name,  compounded  of  limg  calf  veal,  or  langue  half  mal." 
Siray  Nolo  on  the  Text  of  ShaSceipeare,  p.  17. 

vegetiVGB,  vegetables,  plants,  viii.  40. 

Velure,  TcWet,  liL  144. 

Velvet-gruards,  iv.  253 :  By  this  expression  is  meant,  as  Halone 
obeerves,  "  the  hi^er  rank  of  female  citisens,"  whose  gowns  (at 
least  their  holiday  ones)  were  guarded  (i.e.  faced,  trimmed)  with 
vehft :  see  gtiard  and  guardi. 

veneys :  see  vmae. 

ven^e,  to  STenge,  iv.  Ill,  432;  v.  50,  254 ;  Ti.  444 ;  tu.  317,  G53  ; 
viii.  835. 

veng^auce,  mischieF,  harm  :  That  could  do  no  vengeance  (o  me,  iii. 
62. 

Venice,  gave  Hie  hody  to  that pleatant  country'*  earth—At,  ir.  169  : 
"  This  is  not  hiBtorieally  trae.  The  Duke  of  Norfolk's  death  did 
not  take  place  till  [long]  after  Bichard's  murder"  (Malone). 
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7esl06— ij^  Cupid  have  not  tptnt  all  his  quiver  in,  ii.  81 :  Long  be- 
fore this  comedy  vu  pcodwxi,  Tarions  writen  bad  ohuaoterised 
Venice  as  the  pUoe  where  Capid  "  reigns  and  rerels ;"  and  com- 
pare Greene ;  "  Hearing  that  of  all  the  citties  in  Enrope,  Venice 
hath  most  semblaDca  of  Ve&os  vanities  ....  Beoaase  therefore 
thia  great  citj  of  Venice  is  kolden  Lones  Faradice,"  &c  Neuer  too 
laU,  Part  Second,  aig.  q  2  and  q  2  Teno,  ed.  1611 :  The  pnblioa- 
tion  of  Coiyat's  Cruditiet,  IGIl,  made  tbe  Venetiao  conrteeana  well 
known  in  England. 

venom,  where  no  venom  eUe,  Ac.  It.  127  :  According  to  the  legend, 
St.  Patrick  banished  all  venomous  reptiles  from  Ireland. 

venomous  wights,  ^^vmifid,  those  who  practise  noctomal  sorcery" 
(Stbbve:(s),  vi.  04. 

vent— f  uH  of,  TJ.  212 :  see  note  igj,  vi.  267. 

TentfLg^Bf  small  holes  or  apertures,  vii.  162. 

venue  or  veney,  (a  fencing  term)  a  thnist,  "  a  coming  on,  an  onset ; 
a  tnm  or  bont ;  a  hit.  The  commentators  on  Shakespeare  have 
produced  a  great  variety  of  instances  ;  and  differ  in  their  explana- 
tions only  because  they  mistake  application  for  meaning"  (Bich- 
ardson's  Z>ic(.)  :  venue  (used  metaphorically),  ii.  208  ;  veneyt,  i.  352 
(Compare  Jonson's  Every  Man  in  hit  Humour;  "Mat  Bnt  one 
vemte,  sir.  Bob.  Vetnte  1  fie ;  moat  gross  denomination  as  ever  I 
heard:  O,  the  stoccata,  while  yon  live,  sir  ;  note  that"  IFbrifcg,  vol.  i. 
p.  39,  ed.  Oifford). 

verbal, "  verbose,  full  of  talk"  (Jqhkson),  "  plain-spoken"  (Knioht)  : 
By  being  to  varbat,  vii.  C63. 

Veronesa— .^,  »iL  395  :  see  note  x^,  vii.  476. 

verBing ,  expressing  in  verse,  ii.  276. 

vestal  throned  by  the  wat—A  fair,  ii.  278  :  I  have  already  noticed 
thia  charming  compliment  to  Queen  Elizabeth  in  the  Memoir  of 
Shakespeare,  i.  p.  78. 

via,  away !  an  interjection  of  eznltation  or  enconragement  ("  Via, 
an  aduerbe  of  encoaraging  maeh  vted  by  eommandere,  as  aleo  by 
ridere  to  their  horgee,  Goe  on^forviard,  on,  aioay,  goe  to,  on  quickly." 
riorio'a  IlaL  and  Engl.  Diet.),  L  369 ;  ii.  210,  214,  359  ;  iv.  477 ;  v. 
256. 

Vioe  .  .  .  Who,  with  dagger  oflath,&o.— Like  to  the  old,m.BS3;  that 
reverend  vice,  that  gray  iniquity,  iv.  243  ;  now  is  this  Viee>  dagger 
become  a  tqaire,  iv.  362 ;  like  the  formal  Vice,  Iniquity,  v.  394  ;  a 
Dice  ofkingi  .  .  .  .  A  king  of  shred*  and  palehet,  viL  169  :  These 
paasagee  allude  to  an  important  character  in  the  old  Koral-plays, 
the  Vice,  so  named  doubtiees  from  the  vicioue  qoalitiea  attributed 
to  him:  "As  the  Devil,"  says  Mr.  Collier,  "now  and  then  ^ipesred 
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withont  the  Tice,  ho  the  Vice  Bometimes  Appealed  witiiont  Ul9 
DeviL  Molone  tells  ns  that '  the  priodpal  emploTment  of  the  Yiee 
was  to  belabour  the  Devil ;'  but  although  ho  was  freqnently  bo 
engaged,  be  had  also  higher  dntiea.  He  figured  now  and  then  in 
the  roligioDS  plajs  of  a  later  date,  and,  aa  has  been  shewn,  in  The 
Life  and  Repentance  qf  Mary  Magdalen,  1567,  be  performed  tho 
part  of  her  lover,  before  her  conTerBiou,  under  the  name  of  Infi- 
dalifyr  in  King  Dariut,  1565,  he  also  acted  a  prominent  part,  hy 
his  own  impnlsea  to  miachief,  nnder  the  name  of  Iniquity,  with- 
out any  prompting  from  the  representative  of  the  priucipla  of 
evil.  Such  wai  the  general  style  of  the  Vice,  and  a*  Iniquity  h« 
is  spoken  of  by  Bhafceapeore  (Richard  III.  Act  iii.  So.  1)  asd 
Ben  Jonson  {SlapU  of  Neai,  Eccond  Intermean).  The  Tioe  and 
Iniquity  seem,  however,  Bometimea  to  have  been  distinct  penons ; 
and  he  was  not  nnfreqnently  called  by  the  name  of  particnlkr 
vices :  thoB,  in  Lvily  JuventuB,  the  Vice  performs  the  part  o(  Hy- 
pocrisy ;  in  Common  ConditUmt,  he  is  called  Conditions ;  in  Like 
tniU  Ui  Like,  be  is  named  Nichol  Kew-fangle ;  in  The  Trial  of  Trea- 
tvre,  hU  part  is  that  of  Inclination  ;  in  All  for  Money,  he  is  called 
Sin ;  in  Tom  Tyler  and  hie  Wife,  Desre  ;  and  in  Appiue  and  Ftr- 

giTiia,  Haphazard Though  Mr.  Douce  is  unqnastionably 

correct  when  he  statea  that  tha  Vise  was  '  generally  dre«ed  in  a 
fool's  habit'  [hence  the  expression  in  Hamlet,  '  A  king  of  shreds 
and  patches'],  he  did  not  by  any  means  constantly  wear  the  parti- 
coloured habiliments  of  a  fool ;  he  was  sometimes  required  to  act 
a  gallant,  and  now  and  then  to  assume  the  disguise  of  virtues  it 
suited  his  purpose  to  personate  ....  The  Tice,  like  the  fool,  was 
Bometimea  furnished  with  a  dagger  of  lath,  and  it  was  not  nnnanal 
that  it  should  be  gilt.  .  .  .  Tattle  [in  Jonson's  :Sta^I«  o/iV^euv]  ob- 
serves, 'but  there  [here]  is  never  a  fiend  to  cany  him  [the  Vice} 
away ;'  and  in  the  first  Intermean  of  the  lame  play,  Mirth  leads 
us  to  suppose  that  it  was  a  very  common  termination  of  the  adven- 
tures of  the  Vice  for  him  to  be  carried  o&  to  hell  on  the  back  of 
the  devil :  '  he  would  carry  away  the  Tic«  on  bis  back,  quick  to 
hell,  in  every  play  where  he  came.'  In  The  Longer  thou  Utett  the 
more  Fool  thou  art,  and  in  Lihe  mil  to  Like,  the  Vice  is  disposed  of 
nearly  in  this  summary  manner :  in  the  first,  Confusion  carries 
him  to  the  devil,  and  in  the  last,  Lncifer  bean  him  ofE  to  tlie 
infernal  regions  on  his  shoulders.  In  King  Dariut,  the  Vice  rans 
to  bell  of  his  own  accord,  to  «scape  from  Constancy,  Equity,  and 
Charity.  According  to  Bishop  Hamnet  (in  a  passage  cit«d  by  Ma- 
lone, — Skakeepeare  by  Boswell,  iii.  27),  the  Tice  was  in  the  habit 
of  riding  and  beating  the  devil,  at  other  times  than  when  ha  was 
thus  carried  against  his  will  to  punishment."  Hitt.  nfEngliih  Dram. 
Poetry,  Ac.  vol.  iL  pp.  265-270. 
TtoiOUB  in  my  gueee,  &0. — Though  I  perchance  am,  vii.  420 :  " '  Vidona 
in  my  guess'  does  not  mean  Uist  he  is  an  ill  gtteteer  [Warborton's 
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ezplatution],  bot  th&t  h«  is  apt  to  pnt  the  woret  constrooUoD  oa 
everj  tbing  be  attempta  bi  accoant  for"  (Bteetenb)  :  "  lago,  Z 
apprslieDd,  mauu  oolj,  '  thoagh  I  perhapi  am  mistaken,  led  into 
an  error  by  in;  natural  diapoaition,  whioh  ia  apt  to  shape  faults 
that  have  no  existence'"  (Malone). 

Victnallers,  iv.  350  :  "  The  brothela  were  formerly  acreened  under 
pretext  of  being  vietualliTtff-houiea  and  lavenu"  (Steeyens). 

"TIb  "waa  to  haxard,  to  pnt  down,  a  certain  Barn  upon  a  hand  of 
cards  [at  Tsrions  old  gamea] ;  to  reme  was  to  cover  it  with  a 
larger  anm,  by  which  the  challenged  beoame  the  challenger,  aitd 
was  to  b«  reeied  in  his  tnm,  with  a  proportionate  increase  of 
stake.  This  vjdug  and  rarying  npon  each  other  continned  till  one 
of  the  par^  lost  courage  and  gave  np  the  whole ;  or  obtained,  for 
a  stipulated  sum,  a  discovery  of  his  antagonist's  cards;  when  the 
best  hand  swept  the  taUe."  Qifford'a  note  on  Joruon'i  Wortt, 
vol.  i.  p.  106  :  To  pie  (compete  in)  Hnmgeformi  witkfaney,  TiL  689  ; 
to  With  the  doKt  ofPaphoM  might  the  crow  Vie  feathers  white,  viii, 
45 ;  kitten  tus  She  vied  eo  fust,  iii.  137. 

-viewless,  invialble,  i.  480. 

Ti^timt  would  seem  to  be  intended  as  a  blunder  of  Dogberry 
im  "  vigilant"  (which  is  the  word  substituted  in  the  second  folio), 
ILllI. 

TiUaco,  T.  182 :  see  note  171,  v.  224.      ' 

-Tlllagery,  "  district  of  villages"  (JohnscHi'a  DicW),  villsges,  iL  276, 

Tlllaln,  a  bondsman,  a  slave :  A  tratty  villain,  ii.  0 ;  7<ini  no  vil- 
loiR,  iii.  6  (bate  "  the  word  villain  is  used  by  the  elder  brother  for 
a  worthlae,  wicked,  or  bloody  man  ;  by  Orlando,  lu  its  original  sig- 
niflcation,  for  a/e/Zoio  ofba»t  extraction,"  Joasaov)  ;  MynUainl 
Tti  311 ;  The  homely  villain,  viiL  325. 

'Villany,  mischief,  roguery  :  I  viill  content  to  act  any  villany  against 
kirn,  i  362. 

Tinewedst,  most  mouldy,  Ti.  27. 

Viol-de-gam'boys,  a  base-viol  or  viol  da  gamba,  iii.  331 :  "It 
appears,  from  numerons  pasMges  in  our  old  plays,  that  a  viol  d« 
gambo  was  an  indispensable  piece  of  f umitnre  in  eveiy  fashioo- 
able  honse,  whrae  it  hung  up  in  the  beat  chamber,  mnoh  as  tlw 
guitar  does  in  Bpain,  and  the  violin  in  Italy,  to  be  played  on  at 
will,  and  to  fill  up  the  void  of  conversatiou.  Whoever  protended 
to  fashion  affected  an  aequaiotanoe  with  this  instrument."  Qif- 
ford'a note  on  Joaton't  Work*,  vol.  ii.  p.  126. 

-710181116111,  beoomea  violent,  acta  with  violence,  rages,  vi.  67. 

Virg^izial,  maidenly,  pertaining  to  a  virgin :  teart  virginal,  T.  195  ; 
the  virginal  palm*  of  yoar  daughlere,  vi.  223;  without  any  more  ctr- 
giaal  fencing,  viii.  67. 
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TJr  gin  all  in  g,  playing  with  her  fingers  u  npou  the  virgmals,  iii. 
424. 

TirginolB — The,  The  more  nsnal  name  for  ttie  mnaioal  inBtmment, 
Ike  virginal,  viii.  161 ;  "  The  Tirgm&ls  (probabtj  bo  called  bManse 
chieSy  plaved  upoa  by  yonog  girls)  resembled  in  ah&pe  the 
'  sqnare'  pianoforte  of  the  present  day,  as  the  harpaichord  did 
the  'grand.'  The  eonnd  of  the  pianoforte  is  produced  by  a  ham- 
mer striking  the  strings ;  but  when  the  keys  of  the  Tirginals  or 
haipdchord  were  pressed,  the  'jacks'  (slender  pieces  of  wood, 
armed  at  the  upper  ends  with  quills)  were  raised  to  the  strings, 
and  acted  aaplectra,  by  impinging  or  twitching  them."  Chappell'e 
Popular  Mtmc  of  the  Olden  Time,  Ac  ToL  i  p.  103,  sec  ed. :  and 
see  Siai  jacks. 

virgin' d  a,  played  the  Tirgin,  vi  226. 

Virginins,  &a.—Wag  it  well  dont  ofraih,  tL  350 :  Bat,  as  Steevena 
obeerres,  "Tirginia  died  nnviolated." 

virgin -knot,  -rirgin  zone,  L  218 ;  viiL  62 :  Allouons  to  the  sonea 
worn  by  young  women  among  the  andents '.  concerning  the  looting 
of  the  wne  see  Schmder's  Animad.  on  iftuaus,  p.  340  sqq.  ed.  1742. 

virtue,  essence :  The  very  virtue  of  compattioa  in  thee,  L  178. 

virtue,  TatouT :  Truit  to  thy  tingle  virtue,  vii.  339. 

virtuous, salutiferouB, beneficial:  thUvirtuout property, u. 201  ;&€ 
virtuove  sweele,  iv.  382. 

visit  Caliban  my  tiavt— We'll,  We  will  look  after  Caliban,  &c.  i.  186. 

visiting  and  vititating,  inspecting,  sorreying  :  the  vieitiag  moon,  vii, 
583  ;  the  Tiieiiating  tun,  viii.  125. 

visitor— Tfte,  One  who  visits  the  sick  or  the  distressed  in  order  to 
console  them  :  The  visitor  inill  not  give  him  o'er  so,  i.  193  ("  In  some 
of  the  Protestant  churches  there  is  a  kind  of  officers  termed  con- 
Bolators  far  the  sick,"  Johnson). 

Vlzaments  (in  Bir  Hugh's  dialect=odi>fssni«flf«),  considerations, 
i.  346. 

VOioe,  to  nominate,  to  vote  :  To  voice  him  cotisul,  vi.  ITS. 

voice,  to  rumour,  to  report,  to  proclum  :  th' Athenian  minion,  whom 
the  world  Voic'd  to  regard/ally  J  vi.  552. 

void,  to  qnit :  void  the  field,  iv.  468. 

void,  to  emit ;  void  your  rheum,  ii.  356  ;  ipit  and  void  hit  rluvm,  iv. 
459. 

'voided,  avoided,  Ti.  208.      . 

voiding -lobby,  a  lobby  that  reoeivei  those  who  are  voided  (see 
second  void)  firam  the  apartments  of  the  house,  t.  166. 

Volqnessen,  iv.  27:  "This  is  the  ancient  name  for  the  conatrr 
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now  ctSieA  the  Vexin;  ia  IMin,  Pt^/ia  Veloeauifou.  Tbatpartofit 
called  the  Norman  Vtxin  yne  in  dispute  between  Philip  and  John" 
(Steetehs)  :  "  This  and  the  Babeeqaent  line  (except  the  words, 
'  do  I  give'}  are  taken  from  the  old  plaj  {The  TroubUeome  Saigne 
of  lohn,  &C,  see  vol  iv.  3]"  (MawKe). 

TOlnntary,  a  volnnteer :  Ajax  tea*  here  the  volaalary,  vi.  29 ;  fierg 
volimlariet,  iv.  14. 

TOtariBt,  8  T0tU7,  vi.  551  ;  Tii.  460 ;  volarUte,  i.  454. 

YOVUiherB— Double :  see  double  ooueJtert,  &c 

'VOX — Tou  ituut  alloiD,  iii.  393  :  "  Tha  Olown,  va  may  presume,  had 
bogna  to  read  the  letter  in  a  \etj  lond  tone,  and  probably  with 
exttavagant  geaticolation.  Being  reprimanded  bj  his  mistxeas,  he 
jostifies  himself  bjr  sajing, '  If  you  wonid  have  it  read  in  character, 
as  anch  a  mad  epistle  onght  to  be  read,  yon  mtut  permit  me  to 
assume  a,/rantic  tone' "  (Malone). 

'VOya^,  a  course,  an  attempt,  an  entrnprise :  ^  he  ihould  intend 
Ihii  voyage  bnoard  my  wife,  &.a.  i.  364  ;  ^f  you  make  yow  voyage 
upon  her,  &c.  vii.  647. 

vulgar,  common  :  'tw  a  eu^orproo/,  iii.  363;  the  vulgar  air,rr.^; 
any  the  moat  vulgar  thing  to  eeaee,  vii.  Ill;  Moiteure  andmigar  (at 
common  report),  vii.  327,  &a 

vulgarly,  publicly,  openly,  L  511. 

VUlgarB,  the  common  people,  iii.  437. 

TOltuiB  of  sedition  Fetde,&ii.—The,y.h&:  "  Alluding  to  the  tale  of 
Prometheus"  (Jounbom). 

w. 

ivaft,  to  beckon :  ^eho  wafU  lu  yonderf  ii.  18 ;  Whom,  Fortune  with 
htr  iaory  hand  wafts  to  her,  n.  509. 

waft,  to  torn,  to  direct :    Wafting  hie  eyet  to  tlie  eonlrary,  iii.  431. 

'waft,  wafted :  Than  now  the  English  bottomt  have  toa/i  o'er,  iv.  14. 

'Waftage,  a  passage  by  water,  ii.  33 ;  vi.  48. 

Wafture,  the  act  of  waving,  a  motion,  vi.  637. 

wag,  to  go,  to  pack  off :  let  tliem  loag,  i.  353 ;  shall  we  wag  f  i.  365 ; 
let  him  wag,  i.  374 ;  Let  v*  wag,  then,  i.  375 ;  Bid  lorrow  wag,  ii,  129. 

wag,  to  stir,  to  move  :  the  empress  never  wage  But,  Ac.  vi.  345. 

"wage,  to  pay  wages  to,  to  remnnerate :  3e  wag'd  tne  with  his  coun- 
tenance ("  tbe  coontenance  he  gave  me  waa  a  kind  of  wages," 
Nam's  OfoM.),  vi.  234. 

'wage,  to  stake  in  wager :  ae  a  pawn  To  wage  against  thiiu  ettemiei, 
viL  253  ;  /  will  wage  agaiiitt  your  gold,  gold  to  it,  vii.  646. 
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Wa^,  to  be  opposed  as  equal  atakea  iu  a  wager :  ffii  taiaU  and 

honourt  Wag'd  equal  with  him  ("  Were  opposed  to  each  otbei  in 

jast  propoTtioDS,  like  the  counterparts  of  a  irager,"  Steevens), 

vii,  585 ;  nor  the  commodity  ipaget  not  vith  the  danger  ("  i.e.  a  not 

equal  to  it,"  Steevens),  viii.  49. 
WSge,  to  proaecDte,  to  oontinne  to  encODIiter:  To  leaJce  ami  wage  a 

danger  profitlete,  vii.  384. 
"Wa^B,  to  contend,  to  strive  t  To  tnage  againtt  the  enmity  o'  lA'  air,- 

vii.  289. 
waggon,  a  cbtuiot:  Dw'g  wojtm,  iii.  469 ;  tlijfvenge/almagon,Yi.biti 

Kogoa-iBheel,  ibid. ;  tBagon-epokeg,  \i.  402. 
wagon,  a  travelling  wagon,  snch  a»  was  formerly  nsed  eren  b; 

nobilit; :  Our  wagon  is  pre2iar'd,  iii.  271. 
wagoner,  a,  ctuuioteer,  vi  344,  402,  432. 
waist,  "that  part  of  a  ship  which  i«  contained  between  tbe  qaartar' 

deck  and  forecastle,"  &c.  (Falconer's  MartTie  Diet.,  ed.  1815) :  Soto 

in  the  icaisl,  Iht  deck,  i.  183. 

wake,  to  hold  a  late  rerel :  The  king  doth  toake  to-night,  ja,  US' 
(So,  in  poets  of  &  much  earlier  date,  we  find  the  words  lealch  and 
watching  employed  as  eqaivalent  to  "debanch  at  night ;" 
"  Hatelull  ol  barte  he  was  to  sobentes, 
GherishynB  snrfetee,  watehe,  and  gloton;,"  See. 

Ljdgate's  Fall  of  Pryneii,  B.  iL  foL  l.  ed.  WajUnd  : 
"Withdraw  jonr  hand  fro  liotoas  aatchgng," 

Id.  B.  ii,  fol.  xjcii.  rereo: 
"  Sis  hede  was  heny  for  tBolchynge  oner  n^hte." 

Skelton's  Bowge  of  Cmrtt,  Workt,  vol.  i.  p.  48,  ed.  Dyca  : 

BO,  too,  in  a  tra«t  of  later  date  than  Hamlet,  "  Late  wrUchinge  in 

Taverns  will  wrinckle  that  face."  The  Wandtring  Jem,  1640,  Bg.  d). 

walk,  a  district  in  a  forest :  thefelUnDoflhigwalk,i.il\;  Myparkt, 

my  toalke,  my  nanort  that  I  had,  y.  309. 
walks  my  e»tat€  in  France  1 — How  wildly,  Men,  iv.  fi3:  "i.e.  HowiU 
my  affairs  go  in  Fiance! — The  verb  to  walk  is  used  with  great 
license  by  old  writers.  It  often  means  to  go,  to  move"  (Malone). 
Wall-ey'd,  having  eyee  with  a  white  or  pale-gray  iris, — glaring- 
eyed,  fierce-eyed,  iv.  68 ;  vi.  339  ("  A  Whjl,  oner-white  eye.  (hit 
de  chevre."  Cotgrave's  Fr.  and  Engl.  Diet. :  "  In  those  parte  of  the 
North  with  which  I  am  best  acquainted,  persons  are  aaid  to  be' 
wall-eyed  when  the  white  of  the  eye  is  veiy  large,  and  to  one  side. 
On  the  borders  '  sic  folks'  are  conudered  nnlncky.  The  term  is 
also  occasionally  applied  to  horsca  with  similar  ejtm,  though  its 
more  general  acceptation  seems  to  be  when  the  iris  of  the  eye  is 
white,  or  of  a  vary  pale  oolonr.  A  wall-eyed  horse  seea  perfectly 
weU."   Brockett's  Otouary  of  North  Country  Worde,  &e. :  "  Horsea- 
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perfectly  white,  or  cnBiii'Ooloiiied,  haTS  the  iris  white  and  the 
pnpil  red.  When  bonei  of  other  colonn,  aod  that  are  mii&Uy 
pied,  have  •  white  iris  and  a  bUck  pupil,  tfaejr  are  said  to  be  mall- 
eyed.  Ynlgar  opinion  has  decided  that  a  wall-eyed  horse  is  never 
Bubject  to  blindness ;  but  this  is  altogether  erroneous."  The  Horte, 
by  Touatt,  p.  131,  ed.  1818  :  The  author  of  The  DiaUet  of  Craven, 
4c.,  undffl'  "  Wall-een,  White  or  grey  eyes,"  cites  from  the  first  of 
the  passages  of  Shakespeare  referred  to  in  this  article  the  word» 
"  vsall-ey'd  wrath,"  and  observes,  "  It  frequently  happens  that  when 
a  person  is  in  an  excessive  passion,  a  large  portioniof  the  white  of 
the  eye  is  visible.  This  confirms  the  propriety  and  force  of  the 
above  expression"). 

walls  are  thine— The,  vii.  338  :  see  note  no,  vii.  3G6. 

"Wanion—Wilh  a,  With  a  vengeance,  with  a  plague,  viii.  21  (The 
origin  of  this  common  phrase  has  not,  I  believe,  been  ascertained). 

waiin'd,  turned  pale,  vii  146. 

wanting^f  not  posseaung,  not  skilled  in :  Wanting  the  manage  of 
unmly  jadef,  iv.  152. 

wanton,  a  childish,  feeble,  effeminate  person :  A  eoeker'd  tilken 
unnhnt,  iv.  64  ;  you  make  a  wanton  of  me,  vii.  208  (With  the  second 
of  these  passages  compare  "Mignoter.  To  .  .  .  handle  gently  .  .  . 
v»e  tenderly,  make  a  wwtton  of"  Cotgrave's  Fr.  and  Engl.  Diet.). 

Wappen'd,  over-worn,  vi.  551  (See  Harman's  Caueat  or  Warening 
for  Common  Cunelors^  ftc,  I5T3,  last  sentence  of  p.  69,  reprint 
1814 ;  Dekker's  English  Villaniea,  &e.  ed.  1632,  2  [3]"  stanza  of 
the  Canters'  Song,  sig.  o  verso ;  and  Grose's  Clast.  Diet,  of  the  Vul- 
gar Tongue  in  v.  "  Wap"). 

ward — To  jobom  [i.e.  Iiie  majaty]  I  am  now  in,  iii.  207  ;  The  heirs 
of  great  estates,  by  a  fendal  custom,  were  suder  the  wardship  of 
the  BOvere^,  who  had  the  power  even  of  giving  them  in  marriage. 

ward,  custody,  confinement ;  ere  Ihey  mill  have  mtgoto  ward,  v.  190. 

ward,  a  guard  in  fencing,  a  posture  of  defence  (used  metaphorically 
in  some  of  the  following  passages)  :  come  from  thy  ward,  i.  191 ;  the 
ward  of  her  purity,  i.  371  ;  beat  from  liig  heit  ward,  iii,  421  ;  Thou 
knoweat  my  old  ward,  iv.  237  ;  at  whfit  ward  you  lie,  vi.  16  ;  (hnit 
a  vtard,  viii.  203 ;  vstiai  warde,  what  blows,  iv.  214 ;  at  all  tliete 
wards  I  lie,  vi.  16. 

ward,  to  defend,  to  protect :  God  will,  in  jiutice,  ward  you  at  his 
soldiers,  y.  450 ;  a  hand  that  warded  him  From  thousand  dangers, 
vi317. 

wardeu-piee,  pies  made  of  wardens,  large  baking-pears,  iii.  464. 

warder,  a  gnard,  a  sentinel :  memory,  the  warder  of  the  brain,  vii. 
19 ;  Where  be  these  warders,  v.  14 ;  cattUs  topple  on  their  warders' 
heads,  vii.  47. 
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'warder,  a  sort  of  trancbeon ;  the  throwing  down  of  whkli,  u 
appeuB  from  the  following  pB«sag«e  (and  from  paaBsges  in  other 
writers),  was  a  solemn  mode  of  ptohibiticg  a  comb&t:  the  king 
hath  thrown  hit  tearder  doua,  iv.  116 ;  iJte  ktng  did  throw  hit  tearder 
dovm,  iv.  366. 

Ware—  The  bed  of,  iii.  365  :  This  celebntted  bed,  mwie  of  oak  richly 
earved,  is  still  preserred :  it  measorw  seven  feet  six  inches  in 
height,  ten  feet  nine  inches  in  length,  and  ten  feet  nine  inctiM  in 
width.  At  what  inu  in  Ware  it  was  kept  daring  Shakeopeare's 
days  is  nncertain  :  bat,  after  being  for  many  years  at  the  Saracen's 
Head,  it  was  sold  there  by  auction  in  September  1864,  and  knocked 
donn  at  a  hnndred  guineas  (the  newspapers  erroneously  adding 
that  Mr.  Charles  Dickens  was  the  purchaser). 

'ware  pmciU,  ho  l  .  .  .  .  My  red  dominical,  my  golden  Utter  .... 
so  full  of  O'l,  ii.  212  ;  "  Rosaline  sajs  that  Biron  had  drawn  her 
picture  in  his  letter ;  and  afterwards,  playing  on  the  word  letter, 
Eatfaarine  compares  her  to  a  text  B.  Bosaline  in  reply  advices  her 
to  beware  of  pencils,  that  is,  of  drawing  likenesses,  lest  she  should 
retaliate ;  which  she  afterwards  does  by  comparing  her  to  a  red 
dominical  letter,  and  calling  her  marks  of  the  small-pox  oes" 
(Mason)  :  It  must  be  remembered  that  Rosaline  was  a  darkish 
b«auty,  Katharine  a  fair  one.  (I  may  notice  that  our  early  writers 
are  fond  of  alluding,  in  comparisons,  to  the  Dominical  Letter;  e.g. 
"  she  sweares  a  lookes  for  all  the  world  like  the  Dominicall  Letter, 
in  his  red  coate."  Cupid'tWhirligiijjSig.  c2,edA611 :  "Especially 
that  at  large,  if  you  can,  in  red,  like  a  Dominicall  letter."  Dekker'a 
If  it  be  not  good,  the  Diuel  ii  in  it,  1G12,  aig.  c  3.) 


warn,  to  summon  :  to  toam  them  to  hie  royal  in-etence,  v.  364 ;  to 
warn  ui  at  PhiUppi  liere,  vi.  676 ;  warn'd  u«  to  the  toalh,  iv.  18 ; 
That  varnt  my  old  age  to  a  tepuUhre,  yi.  471. 

warp — Though  thou  the  teattre,  iii.  35  :  In  this  passage  toarp  has  been 
varionsly  interpreted  :  the  following  explanation  by  Whiter  is  pro- 
bably the  right  one ;  "  The  cold  is  said  to  tearp  the  matert,  when  it 
contracU  them  into  the  solid  sabstanoe  of  ice,  and  auffen  them  no 
longer  to  continue  in  a  liquid  at fioming  state"  (Accordli^  to  John- 
son,— whom  Steevens  pronounces  to  be  "certainly  right," — learp 
means  here  nothing  more  than  "  changed  from  their  natural  state :" 
and  Nares  would  understand  it  as  equivalent  to  "  weave"). 

warrior — 0  my  fair,  \\\.  400 ;  vnJiandione  tnanior  ("  unfair  assail- 
ant," Johnson)  ae  I  am,  vii.  434:  "This  phrase  [nurrtor]  waa 
introdnced  by  our  copiers  of  the  French  Sonnetteera.  Bonsard 
frequently  calls  his  mistresses  gaerrieres;  and  Southern,  his  imi- 
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'  And,  my  icarrier,  mj  light  slunei  in  thy  fajre  ejw.^ 
Again,  in  his  Sixth  Sonnet ; 

*  I  am  not,  1117  email  varrUr,  tha  Thebaia,'  &a. 
Again,  ibid. ; 

'  I  cama  not,  my  worrin-,  of  the  blood  Lidian.' 
Had  not  Z  met  with  tbe  word  tbuB  fantasticaU^  applied,  I  should 
have  coDclnded  that  Othello  called  his  wife  a  mtrrior  because  she 
had  embarked  with  him  00  a  warlike  expedition,  and  not  in  conse- 
qnence  of  Ovid's  obserration — '  Militat  oinnea  amnTit,  et  habet  sua 
castra  Cupido' "  (Steevehb). 
Vasb'd  a  ta'Ie,  labonred  in  Tain,  TiiL  1C4:  a  Latinism,  £a(£r»n  2avar«, 

to  lose  one's  labonr.  * 
Washford— £!ari  of,  T.  66  ;  "  It  appears  from  Camden's  BriUmnia 
and  Holinshed's  Chronicle  of  Ireland,  that  Wexford  was  ancientl; 
called  Weyaford,  In  Oomptoa's  Mansion  of  Magnanimitie  it  is 
written  as  here,  Wtuhford.  This  long  bet  of  titles  is  taken  from 
the  epitaph  formerly  fixed  on  Lord  Talbot's  tomb  in  BoQen  in 
Nocmandy.  Where  this  anthor  found  it,  I  have  not  been  able  to 
ascertain,  for  it  is  not  in  the  common  historians.  The  oldest  book 
in  which  I  have  met  with  it  is  the  tract  above  mentaoaed,  which 
was  printed  in  1599,  pcaterior  to  the  date  of  this  pla;.  Noroerons 
as  this  list  is,  the  epitaph  has  one  more,  which,  I  suppose,  was  only 
rejected,  because  it  woald  not  eamlj  fall  into  the  verse,  'Lord 
Lovetoft  of  Wonop.'  It  conclndes  as  here ;  '  Lord  Faloonbridge, 
Knight  of  the  [most]  noble  order  of  St.  Oeoige,  St.  Michael,  and 
the  Ckilden  Fleeoe,  Great  Marshall  to  King  Henry  VL  of  his  realm 
in  [of]  France,  who  died  in  the  battle  of  Bourdeaux  [in  the  year 
of  onr  Lord]  U53'  {The  Mansion  of  Magnanimitie,  1599,  4to,  sig, 
E  4]"  (Malonb)  :  "  Wexford  was  sometimes  written  Wathford, 
even  so  late  as  the  time  of  Sir  William  Temple ;  see  my  Memoirs 
of  him,  i.  384. — This  enumeration  of  titles  and  honours  is  clearly 
oonformable  to  a  monomental  inscription,  said  by  Brooke  the 
herald  to  have  existed  at  Bonen ;  but  this  herald  was  imposed 
upon,  and  the  enumeration  is  erroneous  in  tbe  particulars  which  I 
have  distingnished  I" Lord  Cromwell  of  Wingfitld" — "  The  thrice- 
victoriout  Lord  of  Falconhridge"']. — I  suppose  that  Brooke's  work 
[no,  Grompton's]  is  the  tract  printed  after  this  play,  in  which 
Malone  says  he  found  the  titles  taken  from  the  monumental  plate 
at  Bonen ;  but  Talbot  was  buried  at  Whitchurch  in  Shropshire, 
where  there  is,  or  was,  a  correct  description  of  bim.  See  Vin- 
cent upon  Brooke,  p.  451-4,  and  Camden's  Shropshire,  i.  669." 
Conrtenay's  Comment,  on  the  Hislorical  Plays  of  ShaJapeart,  voL  i. 
pp.  234-6. 
WEtBsail,  festivity,  intemperance,  drinking-bout  (from  the  Saxon 
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vxBi  half  "  be  i 
TO.119;  watioi 

wassail-candle—^,  &c.  ir.  324  :  "  A  wassail-candle  is  a  large 
candle  lighted  up  at  a  featt  Then  is  a  poor  quibble  upon  th« 
word  wax,  which  signifies  increue  u  well  as  the  matter  of  the 
hoosjcamb"  (Joiikson)  :  see  the  preceding  article. 

waste — The  night  grmoa  to,  "  The  night  ia  wasting  apace"  (MalOHe), 
viL451. 

wasteful  cock— A,  vi.  520  :  see  note  6;,  vi.  586. 

"Wat,  a  familiar  name  for  a  hare,  viii.  2G2. 

watch— Cive  ni«  a,  t.  444 ;  SteBvens  wu,  no  doubt,  right  when  he 
obaerved ;  "  I  beUeve  that  particnlar  kind  of  candle  is  here  meant 
which  was  andentlj  called  a  watch,  becana,  being  marked  ont  into 
sections,  each  of  which  was  a  certain  pcrdon  of  time  in  bnming,  it 
supplied  the  place  of  the  more  modern  instrument  hj  which  we 
raeaaoie  the  houn.  I  have  aeen  these  candles  repiesented  with 
great  nicetj  in  some  of  the  pictures  of  Albert  Dnrer." 

watch  her,  ae  \ee  loatch  these  kiUe,  &c—Tkat  it,  to,  iii  166;  Fll 
tuateh  him  tame,  viL  417  ;  you  muit  be  aalclied  ere  you  he  made 
tame,  vi.  48 :  Theae  passages  allude  to  the  method  of  taming 
hawks  bj  keeping  them  from  sleep ;  but  I  do  not  believe  (with 
Mr.  Staunton)  that  there  is  the  same  allusion  either  in  /  think 
tne'ee  viatch'd  you  now,  i.  413,  or  in  Had  that  wat  well  worth  teatch' 
ing,  Tii  6G7. 

water— j^obe  at,  "  Am  water,  that  will  support  no  weight,  nor  keep 
any  imfression"  (Johnson),  yii.  463. 

water  glideth  by  the  mill  Than  woli  the  miller  of— Store,  vi.  299  : 
Bay  gives,  among  English  pioTerbs,  "  Much  water  goes  b;  the  mill 
the  miUer  knows  not  of.  Assai  acqaa  patia  per  il  molino  che  il 
molinaio  non  vede,  ItaL  ;"  and,  among  Scottish  proverbs,  "  Ueikle 
water  runs  where  the  miller  sleeps."  Proverbs,  pp.  136,  299,  ed. 
1768. 

Water-g^lls,  secondary  rainbows,  viii  332  (This  word,  far  fcom 
common  even  iu  onr  early  writers,  is  several  times  used  bj  Hotaoe 
Walpole;  "False  good  news  are  alwajs  produced  by  true  good, 
like  the  watergall  by  the  rainbow  f  again,  **  Thank  heaven  it  i» 
complete,  and  did  not  remain  imperfect  like  a  watergall;"  again, 
"  But  what  signiflea  repeating  the  faint  efforts  of  an  old  m(^ergail 
opposed  to  its  own  old  sun !"  Leitert,  voL  i.  p.  310,  and  ToL  vi. 
pp.  1,  167,  ed.  Cunningham:  la  The  Dialect  of  Craven  we  find 
"  Weather  -  gall,  A  secondary  or  broken  rainbow.  Germ,  tnusn-' 
galU,  reperctttiia  Iritlia"'). 

water-work :  see  German  Hunting,  Ac. 

waters — /  am  /or  all,  "  I  can  tttm  my  hand  to  any  thing,  I  can 
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MBome  any  cbaract«r  I  please"  (M^lone),  iiL  3S1 ;  the  origin  of 
the  expreeaion  is  qoite  muwctain. 

watery  etar—The,  The  moon,  iii.  420. 

wax,  to  grow  :  to  make  kit  godhead  vxuc  (with  a  qaibble),  ii.  211 ; 
Old  I  do  tvax,  iv.  498  ;  a  full  eye  loUl  jnax  hollow,  n.  503 ;  the  elder 
I  wdT,  iv.  604  ;  vxixid  pale,  i.  297  ;  vjtaed  ehorter,  vi,  537  ;  VK/xen 
(iDcrease)  i»  their  mirth  (Fanner  being  wrong  in  supposing  that 
here  waxen  is  a  cortnption  of  the  Saxon  yexen,  to  hiccup),  ii.  276 ; 
■toaxen  deaf,  v.  154. 
wax— J  man  of,  A  man  aa  perfectly  formed  aa  if  he  had  been 
modelled  in  wax,  vi.  400  (In  some  of  the  provinces  a.  man  of  wax 
means  nowadays  "a  smart  cleveriah  fellow;"  ride  Moor's  Suffolk 
Words  and  The  Dialect  of  Craven:  but  assuredly  Shakespeare  does 
not  employ  the  expression  in  that  sense)  :  and  see  the  next  article. 
wax — A  tea  of,  vi.  508 ;  Since  I  remarked  on  this  passage  (note  4, 
vi.  577)  that  "if  the  text  be  right,  there  is,  of  course,  an  allusion 
to  the  practice  of  writing  with  a  style  on  table-books  covered  with 
wax,"  Dr.  Ingleby  haa  put  forth  a  brochure  entitled  The  Still  Lion, 
An  Essay  towards  the  restoration  of  Shakespeare's  text.  Being  part 
of  the  Shai^epeare-jakrbuch,  ii. ;  wherein  ha  gives,  with  astonish- 
ing confidence,  entirely  new  glosses  of  "  a  sea  of  wax"  and  of  "  a 
Tnon  of  u\u,"— his  attempt  to  show  that  Shakespeare  employs  a 
SUBSTANTIVE  "  imti:"  in  the  sense  of  "  expandedness  or  growth" 
vying  in  absurdity  with  any  of  the  misinterpretations  that  ignor- 
ance and  conceit  have  ever  tried  to  force  upon  the  great  dcaroa- 
tiat.  Leat  an  abridgment  shoald  do  iajnstica  to  Dr.  Ingleby'a 
"  diacoveriee,"  I  eabjoin  them  entire  : — 

"The  pedantic  poet  in  Timon  of  Athene,  i.  1,  addresses  the 
painter  in  the  following  tumid  and  bombastic  terms  ; 
'Yon  see  this  conflaence,  this  great  flood  of  viBitors. 

I  have  in  this  roagh  work  [shewing  Mb  Mb.]  shaped  ont  a  man 

Whom  thia  beneath  world  doth  embrace  and  hug 

With  ampiest  entertainment :  my  tree  drift 

Halts  not  particularly,  bat  moTea  itaell 

In  a  tcide  lea  of  vjaxe  :  no  levell'd  malice 

Infects  one  comma  of  [in]  the  conrsa  I  hold  ; 

Bat  fliea  an  esele'a  flight,  hold  and  forth  on. 

Leaving  no  track  behind,' 
In  this  passage,  my  free  drift,  and  a  wide  sea  of  wax,  are  con' 
treated  witii  the  notion  of  halting  partieularly,  and  levelCd  malice. 
In  other  words,  the  poet  is  contrasting  generality  with  partica- 
larity.  The  visitors  who  throng  the  ant«-room  and  preaence- 
chambet  of  Lord  Timou,  are  compared  by  the  poet  to  a  aea  at 
flood-time,  and  are  therefore  designated  a  confluence  and  a  great 
flood.  Tiaum  is  aud  to  be  embraced  with  amplest  entertainment 
by  this  flood  ;  and  the  poet,  disclaiming  personal  oensnre,  declares 
that  his  'free  drift  moves  itaelf  in  a  wide  sea  of  waax.'  What  ia  tho 
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roeaning  of  waxeT  Every  one  knowa  that  the  verb  lo  looz  meaofl 
to  grow ;  and  the  old  English  irriten  employ  it  indiffeientlj  of 
increase  and  decrease ;  a  thing,  irith  them,  may  wax  smallat  ax 
greater,  weaker  or  stronger.  To  vox  iraa  to  change  condition 
siraply.  Bnt  more  strictly  it  was  and  is  used  in  opposition  to  ioom. 
If  anything  changes  its  condition,  it  either  looxei  or  imnM.  In  thia 
testricted  sense,  Shakespeare  in  several  places  uses  the  verb  to  utu, 
of  the  sea : 

'  Who  marks  the  aaxing  sea  grow  wave  b;  mve.' 

Titut  AndTonicu,  iiL  1. 
'  Hia  pnpil  Kge 
Mon-enter'd  Uiiis,  he  irax^ij  like  a  tea.'      Coriolama,  iL  1. 

The  old  editors  and  commentators  seem  not  to  have  had  the 
faintest  SDspicion  of  the  meaning  of  the  expression,  *  a  wide  ae*  <^ 
wax.'  Hanmer  and  Steerens  explain  it  as  an  allnaionto  theBoman 
and  early  English  practice  of  writing  with  a  style  on  tablets  coated 
with  wax,  BO  that  the  poet  in  Timon  must  he  sappoaed  to  have 
literally  '  shaped  oat'  Ms  man  in  wax,  as  mnch  so  as  if  he  had 
modelled  bim.  All  the  editors  have  followed  in  this  rut ;  even 
JUessrs.  Djce  acd  Staunton,  of  friiom  better  things  might  have 
been  expected.  The  only  emendation  that  has  been  made  on  was« 
is  Mr.  Collier's  verte,  which  Hr.  Staunton  rejects,  though  he  still 
thinks  waxe  a  misprint  for  something.  Very  strange  indeed  is  all 
this  speculation,  in  the  face  of  the  certain  fact  that  waxe  or  wax 
occnrs  as  a  sabistantiye,  in  the  very  sense  of  expaadedneM  (or 
growth),  in  two  other  places  in  Btkakeepeare,  and  once  in  Ben 
jonson.    Here  are  the  passages : 

■  Chief  Jmtice.  What  1  ;on  are  as  a  candle,  the  better  part  bunt  ont. 
FaUtaff.  A.  wassail  candle,  m;  lord ;  all  tallow :  if  I  did  sa;  ti  wax, 
my  growth  would  approTe  the  truth.'  3  Henry  IV.  i.  2- 

'  Wby,  he's  a  nmn  of  uoj:.'  Itomeo  and  Juliet,  i,  8. 

'  A  man  of  wax'  is  »  man  of  foil  growth.  Of  Falstaff  it  would 
mean,  a  man  of  ample  dimensions ;  of  Bomeo  it  means,  a  man  of 
puberty, '  a  proper  man.'  Again  in  The  Fall  of  Mortimtr,  a  frag- 
mentary drama  by  Ben  Jonson,  we  read, 

'  At  what  a  diren  price  do  divers  men 
Act  the  same  thing[B]  I  another  mi^t  have  hod. 
Perhaps  the  hurdle,  or  at  least  the  axe. 
For  what  I  have,  this  orownet,  robes,  and  vaxe.' 
Here  aaxe  is  '  personal  aggrandisement — the  snbatantive  aooom* 
plishment  of  the  verb  to  wax  great.'  (CoUid,  Coleridge,  and  Shake- 
speare, p.  129.)    Let  us  hope  that  we  have  heard  the  laat  of  '  th« 
waxen  taUes  of  the  ancients'  1"  pp.  226-8. 

1.  The  passage  of  Timon  of  Athent  is  unqnettionably  »  vatj 
diffioolt  one,  and  perhaps  not  altogether  free  from  oocruption : 
but  what  must  be  that  critic's  idea  of  the  proprieties  of  langnaga 
who  imagines  that  a  tea  of  wax  con  mean  "a  sea  of  increase — A 
sea  at  flood-time"  ? 
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2.  Who,  except  Dr.  Ingleby,  would  ever  have  dreamed  of  quot- 
ing FalatafTs  quibble,  "  A  w&bmiI  candle,  my  lord  ;  ell  tellow :  if 
I  did  say  of  tooa:,  my  growth  would  approve  tbe  truth,"  u  an 
evidence  of  the  exiatence  of  a  aubetantive  "  uoj;"  in  the  seuM  of 
"  ezpandeduesB  or  growth"  ? 

3.  Even  if  his  own  reading  had  not  supplied  him  with  some  of 
the  paBsagea  iu  various  old  authors  that  dearly  show  the  true  mean- 
ing of  "  a  mem  of  wax,"  it  aeema  iDcouceivable  that  Dr.  Ingleby 
should  have  so  grosaly  miBunderatood  those  words  in  Eomeo  and 
Julitt  as  to  explain  them  "  a  man  of  puberty,  a  proper  man,"  since 
he  conld  hardly  have  overlooked  the  following  notes  in  the  Vari- 
orum Shaktepeare,  which  are  sofflciently  to  the  purpose ; 

"a  man  o/towr]  So  in  Wily  BeguiUd, 

'  Wbj,  he's  a  man  oa  one  Bhonld  picture  him  at  wax.' 

[Big.  aZ  verao,  ed.  1606].         Steevens  :" 
"  a  man  of  teax]  Well  mode,  as  if  he  had  been  modelled  in  wax,  as 
Mr.  Steevens  by  ■  happy  quotation  boa  explained  it.    '  When  you, 
I^dio,  praise  the  waxen  arms  of  TeJepbns,'  says  Horace  {Waxen, 
well-sbaped,  fine-turned],'  &a.  8[tephen]  Wfeston}." 

I  add  another  passage  which  is  decisive  as  to  tbe  tme  meaning 

"A  sweet  tace,  an  exceeding  daintie  hand; 
A  body,  vitre  it  framed  of  wax 
By  all  the  cunning  artitU  of  the  world, 
It  coald  not  btlttr  bt  proportioned." 

A  Fleatant  Comedie  of  Fain  Ent,  &c.  aig.  B,  ed.  1631. 

4.  But  Dr.  Ingleby  becomes  almost  on  objoct  of  pity  when 
he  allows  himself  to  be  persuaded  by  a  silly  pamphleteer  that  iu 
the  line  of  the  opening  speech  of  Jonson's  fragment,  T^e  Fall  of 
Mortimer, 

"  For  what  I  have,  thia  orownet,  rotiea,  and  waxe, 
tbe  word  "  aaxe"  signifies  "  personal  aggrandisement."  Now,  a  little 
farther  on  in  the  same  speech  we  Gnd 

"Ta-itj  is  Mortimer  made  Earl  of  March  ;" 
and  Jonsou  tells  ns  in  his  Argumtnt  that  "  The  First  Act  compre- 
hends Mortimer's  pride  and  security,  raised  to  Ike  degree  of  on  earl, 
by  the  qaeen's  favour  and  love,"  &o. ;  which,  taken  together  with 
tbe  words  '^croumet  and  robet"  is  quite  enough  to  determine  that 
"  wwnre"  means  some  sort  of  waxen  seal  connected  with  a  patent 
conflrming  Mortimer  in  his  new  dignity  of  earl. 

WSa.  Retolveth  from  hit  figure  'ffainil  ike  fire— At  a  form  o/,  iv.  70; 
Uke  a  vtaaen  image  'gaintt  a  fire,  i.  286  :  AUuaiooB  to  tiie  allied 
practice  of  witches  in  roosting  before  a  fire  imagea  of  the  per- 
sons tbey  wished  to  torment  or  destroy ;  whose  bodies,  it  was 
supposed,  wasted  away  as  the  images  melted. 

^ntxen  eoat,  iv.  114 :  see  note  14,  iv.  184  :  In  anppwt  of  my  expla- 
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nation  of  uoj-en  in  this  pusage,  I  may  cite  the  foUowing  lines  £n>m 
the  imlkd  of  HaTdyknuU  (modem  thongb  it  be)  ; 
"  Tho'  Britons  tremlile  at  hig  name, 
I  BDce  sail  nuke  him  mul 
Th&t  eir  ray  Bword  vsa  made  Bae  sharp. 
Sue  taft  hit  eoai  of  mail," 

VaZeil  epitaph — Not  worghi^ip'd  aith  a,  iv.  431 ;  worthipp'd,  i.e. 
honoured:  "  Steevens  anys  that  tha  aUnsioD  is  'to  the  ancient 
coetom  of  writing  on  waxen  tablets ;'  and  Malone  proves,  at  the 
expense  of  two  pages,  that  his  friend  has  miataken  the  poet's 
meaning,  and  that  he  himself  is — jnst  as  wide  of  it.  In  many 
parts  of  the  continent  it  is  cnalomary,  upon  the  decease  of  wa 
eminent  person,  for  bis  friends  to  compose  short  landatory  poems, 
epitaphs,  &a.,  and  a£Gr  them  to  the  herse,  or  grave,  with  pins, 
wax,  paste,  &d.  Of  this  practice,  which  was  once  prevalent  here 
also,  I  had  collected  mtuiy  notices  ....  To  this  practice  Bhske- 
speare  allndes.  He  had,  at  first,  written  'paper'  epitaph,  which  he 
judiciously  changed  to  'waxen'  ss  less  ambignons,  and  altogether 
as  familiar  to  his  audience.  Henry's  meaning  therefore  is, '  I  will 
either  have  ay  full  history  recorded  with  glory,  or  lie  in  an  andis- 
tinguished  grave  ;  not  merely  without  an  inscription  sculptured  in 
stone,  bnt  onworahipped  (unhonoured)  even  by  a  waxen  ei^laph, 
i  e.  by  the  short-lived  compliment  of  a  paper  fastened  on  it." 
GifEord's  note  on  Jmtcm's  WorJit,  vol.  ix.  p.  58. 

waxen  image  'gaintt  afire — Like  a :  see  wite  Xeaolvelk,  Ac 

"way,  way  of  thinlciog,  religions  opinioo :  you're  a  gentleman  Of  mine 
ovm  way,  T.  666. 

way  o/;>/«,  viL64:  see  note  no,  vii.  95. 

way — 7^ereu>a«&ufon«,  Aland  of  {aoverbiaJexpreasian  for  "death," 
iv.  443  (So,  in  The  Famout  Hislorye  of  Captaine  Thortuu  Sluleley, 
IC05, 

"  0  master  Stnliley,  since  there  noir  rMnaioes 
No  way  bat  one,  and  life  must  heere  hane  end,"  Ac.    6ig.  l  S  verso). 

"We  Three :  see  Three— The  picture  of  We. 

weak  mattere  though  ye  he,  &ts.  i.  227  :  "  That  is,  ye  are  powerful 
auxiliaries,  but  weak  if  left  to  yonrsdves; — your  employment 
is  then  to  make  green  ringlets  and  midnight  mushrooms,  and  to 
play  the  idle  pranks  mentioned  by  Ariel  in  his  next  song  ; — yet 
by  your  aid  I  have  been  enabled  to  invert  the  cottTee  of  nature. 
We  say  proverbially, '  Fire  is  a  good  lervant,  but  a  bad  master* 
(Blackstone). 

'Weaken  motion,  vii.  383 :  see  note  ti,  vii.  473. 

weals-men,  commonwealth  men,  legislators,  vi.  160 

wealUl,  wesl,  benefit,  advantage :  /  onee  did  lend  my  body  for  kit 
v>ealth,a.  Hi. 
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"Wear,  fashion  :  it  ii  not  the  wear,  i.  485 ;  MotUy't  the  only  toear,  iiL 
31;  Hike  the  wear  toelt,  iu.  212. 

'wear,  oaed  as  an  intTansitiTe  verb :  the  hroock  and  the  toothpick, 
lohieh  toear  not  now,  iii.  211 :  but  see  note  iS,  iii.  280. 

■wear  hit  cap  with  nupidon,  "subject  his  head  to  the  diaqoiet  of 
jealonsy  (Johnson),  ii.  79. 

WOarin^  (Ay  luarer  in  thy  mitlresi' praiee,  iiL  26  :  Bee  note  55,  iii. 
85. 

WSatllOr — To  keep  the,  "  A  nautical  phrase,  irhicb  means,  to  keep 
to  windward,  and  thus  have  the  advanti^"  (Stadnton):  Mine 
honour  keept  the  weacher  o/tia//ate,  yi.  90. 

weather-fends,  defends  from  the  weather,  sheltera,  i.  226. 

-weaver—^  talch  that  will  draw  three  souli  out  of  one,  iii.  347 ;  / 
vsQuld  I  viere  a  weaver;  I  could  eing  paalme  or  any  thing,  iv.  236 : 
"  The  weaven  were  most  of  them  Calvinista  in  this  aathoi'fl  time, 
and  refageea  fnim  the  Netherlands ;  addicted  mainly  to  Fsalai- 
oij,  which  Uieir  libortine  neighbouia  said  was  all  their  religion" 
(Capell). 

web  and  the  pin— The :  see  pin-atid-web — The. 

wee,  vety  small,  diminntire,  shrunk  np,  L  956. 

weed,  a  garment,  a  drees,  ii.  281 ;  tL  177  ;  viii.  46,  292,  350 ;  And 
keep  imientiou  tn  a  noted  teeed  ("  in  a  dress  bj  which  it  is  alwajs 
knoten,  as  those  persons  are  who  always  wear  the  same  colours," 
Steetenb),  Tiii.  387  ;  weedi,  i.  289  ;  ii.  141,  233  ;  iii.  392  (twice), 
466  ;  yi.  59, 175,  297,  313,  462  ;  vii.  189,  711 ;  moaming-weedt,  T. 
287,  291 ;  vi.  285,  354. 

week!— O,  thatlhuw  he  tnere  Imt  in  by  Uie,  iL212:  "Tbialsnp- 
pose  to  be  an  expression  taken  from  hiring  serraots  or  arti&oors ; 
meaning,  I  wish  I  was  as  mire  of  his  aerrice  for  anjr  time  limited, 
aaif  I  had  hired  him.  The  expression  was  a*  oonunon  one"  (Stee- 
tens)  :  Ur.  HaUiwelt  expluna  in  by  the  week  to  mean  "  ensnared 
in  mj  meshes,  imprisoned  in  mjr  bonds,"  and  cites,  from  a  Ms.  dated 
1619,  "  Captui  eet;  he  is  taken,  he  is  in  the  snare,  he  is  in  for  a 
byrd,  he  ia  tn  hy  the  weeke." 

week,  "a  periodof  time  indefinitely"  (Caldecott):  too  late  a  week, 
iiL  25. 

ween,  to  think,  to  snppose,  to  imagine,  t.  559 ;  weening,  t.  36. 

■vree^iXLe  pUloeopher—The,  Heraclitus,  ii.  351. 

Weepizig-rlpe,  ripe  for  weeping,  ready  to  weep,  IL  218  ;  t.  251. 

weeping  teare—With,  iii.  26 :  This  espreanon,  which  now  appean 
abtnrd,  was  not  unfreqnently .  used,  and  eerionsly,  by  one  early 
writers,  who  perhaps  considered  it  as  equivalent  to  "flowing 
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tean"  ("  And  thenne  aire  Lamorak  kneljd  adoane,  and  Tnlaced 
tjTBt  hjs  Tmberece,  and  ttaenne  biB  owne,  and  theune  eytlier  Itjjwud 
oVber  vdth  v<ep]/nge  teret."  Aforie Darlhur,B,tm.  c  41,vol.ip.310, 
ed.  Sontli«7 : 

"  Many  a,  irydowe  mth  tetpj/ng  teyret 
Ther  makeB  they  fette  aira;." 

Tke  Battle  of  QUerbrmmc—FeTey'i  Rtl.  of  A,  E.  P. 
ToLi.p.  33,  ed.l7M: 
"  the  tuetpivg  team 
Of  widdom,  Tirging,  nimeB,  auoking  babes." 

A  PUaiant  Commodie  called  Looke  about  yon, 

leoo,  tig.  b). 

weet,  to  know,  -rii.  498. 

Welgll  out,  to  oatweigh,  to  oonnterbalance :  Thtif  that  mutt  weiffh 
ovt  my  o;0iicUona,  t.  627. 

weird  tieUri.—Tke,  vii.  8, 14,  21,  42,  50 ;  the  weird  teomat,  tu.  31 : 
"  Weird  Sillers,  the  Fates.     This  correHponds  to  Lat,  Farea. 
'  Tbe  remanant  hereof,  quhat  euer  be  it, 
The  aehd  liiterit  detendig  that  snld  be  wit'    Doug.  Virgil,  80.  48 ; 
i.e.  forbid  that  it  shoiild  be  known. 

*  The  weird  liiteri  wandriog,  aa  the;  were  wont  then,'  lie. 

Montffomerie,  JTatron'i  CoU.  iii.  13.  .... 
A.  S.  wffrd,  fatam,  fortuna,  eventDB ;  Wgrde,  Fata,  Parcn,"  Ac 
'  Jamieoon's  Etym.  Diet  of  the  Scot  Lang.  &c. :  "  Glolo  .  .  .  anf^ice, 
tme  of  the  thre  wyrdt  ifjalern,"  Ortue  Voeabuhrum,  ad.  1514 :  Holin- 
Hhed  (on  whose  narrative  Shakespeare  fonned  his  Macbeth),  ^»eak- 
ing  of  the  "  three  women  in  strange  and  wild  apparell,  reaembling 
creatures  fd  elder  world,"  who  propheaied  to  Macbeth  and  Baoqno, 
and  then  disappeared,  obaerres,  "afterwards  the  common  opinion 
was,  that  theee  women  were  either  the  weird  eitUn,  that  ia  (as 
ye  would  say)  the  goddeaaefl  of  deatinie,  or  else  some  nymjdia  or 
feiries,"  &c.  Chroniclee  (Scotland),  vol.  v.  pp.  268-9,  ed.  1807-8. 

welkin,  the  aky,  i.  177,  365  ;  ii.  184 ;  iiL  347  ;  iv.  68,  71,  346  ;  t. 
452 ;  Ti.  318  (twice)  ;  Tiii.  270. 

welkin  eye,  a  aky-coloured,  a  aky-blne  eye,  iii.  424. 

well,  at  rest,  happy ;  the  former  queen  u  well,  iii.  491 ;  leeing  that  the 
it  Kjeli,  Ti.  459 ;  Then  ehe  it  joell,  vi.  462 ;  tot  ute  To  toy  the  dead  are 
vetl,  TiL  525. 

'Well-adviBed :  ace  advited. 

well-appointed :  see  appointed. 

well  detir'd,  "  mnch  aolicited  by  invitation"  (StsetSMB)  :  gov  liall 
be  well  detir'd  m  Cypnu,  vii.  400. 

well-favoured,  good-looking,  i.  274,  371 ;  ti.  109 ;  iii  3S9 ;  tiL 
291 ;  viii.  46 :  tee/otwur. 

well-fltted,  "  weU-qoalified"  (Johnboh)  :  Wetl-Jlaed  in  the  arU, 
iL176. 
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Well-ft^e&r,  Tiii.  36 :  "  This  ezcl&m&tion  u  eqnivaleDt  to  well-a- 
dojf,  And  ia  atill  used  in  Torksbice,  where  I  hare  often  heard  it. 
The  OI0SII17  to  Tht  Praiie  of  Yorkthire  Aie,  1697,  ssya— tcella- 
werin  ia  lack-a-day  or  alaa,  alae/"  (Beed)  :  Bo  in  Coles's  Lai.  and 
Engl  Diet.,  "  Well  n  day,  WeU  a-neer.  Well  a  way,  Ehtu." 

well-found— /n  what  ht  did  profeu,  iii.  225 :  Here  Steevons  ex- 
plains well-found  "  of  known,  acknowledged  excellence,"  Mr.  Qniat 
White  "  well  fnmijhed  :"  well  skilled  ? 

WSll -likings,  good -conditioned,  plump,  ii.  218 :  see  liking. 

Wdll  »aid,  eqairalent  to  "welldoae  :''  Welltaid!  thou  lookeet  chetrli/, 
iiL30;  Well  laid,  Sail/ iv.2S5;  Well  »aid,  V  faith,  Wart,  iv.  3il  ; 
toell  Kiid,  Davy,  iv.  393  ;  Well  laid,  my  matters,  t.  125  ;  Why,  Ihafi 
toell  aaid,  v.  153  ;  WeU  taid,  my  lord,  v.  501  ;  0,  welt  eaid,  Lueimt 
■ri.  333 ;  Well  said,  my  hearte  /  ti.  406 ;  0,  thafe  well  eaid  ,—OiB 
chair,  Tii.  457  ;  Ihii  way  ,■  well  eaid,  vii.  567  ;  Well  eaid,  well  laid, 
viii.  41.  (I  believe  I  was  the  fint  to  point  ont  the  meaning  of  this 
ezpreasion,  which  occurs  rery  frequently  in  oar  early  writen.) 

'Wfill  »etn,  well-skiUed,  proficient,  iiL  124. 

Welsh  hook—  Upon  llie  croes  of  a,  iv.  21 1 :  A  Welsh  hook  was  a  sort 
of  bill,  hooked  at  the  end,  and  with  a  long  handle :  "  Minshen,  in 
his  Diet,  [snb  "  Hooke"],  1617,  explains  it  thus; '  Armoram  genus 
est  nre  in  falcie  modnm  incnrvato,  perticce  longiasiniEe  pneSso.' 
Cotgrave  calls  it '  a  long  hedging-bill,  about  the  length  of  a  parti- 
san' "  (Ualohe)  :  and  see  iword — To  ewear  by  a. 

wend,  to  go,  i.  503  ;  ii.  9,  301 ;  iiL  457. 

wesand,  the  throat,  i.  212. 

westward-ho  t  iii.  363  :  one  of  the  exclamations  of  the  water- 
men who  plied  on  the  Thames  (So  in  Peele's  Edward  I. ; 
"  Q.  Elinor.  Ay,  good  woman,  eondnot  me  to  the  court. 
That  there  I  may  bewail  my  giulnl  lita, 
And  call  to  Ood  to  Bare  my  wretched  Bonl. 

[J  cry  o/'Westward,  hoi' 
Woman,  what  noise  is  this  I  hear  T 

Potter'i  Wife.  An  likeyoar  grace, it  is  the  watermen  that  csUforpa^- 
sengera  to  go  vettvard  now."  Worki,  p.  409,  ed.  Dyoe,  18S1 : 

and  in  Day's /ffe  ofGuIi;  "A  stranger?  the  better  welcome  :  comes 
hee  East- ward,  Weitmard,  or  North- ward  hoe  f"  Sig.  A  2,  ed.  1606). 

whales-bone — Ai  white  at,  a.  220 :  Our  ancient  writers  appear  to 
hare  snppoaed  that  ivory,  formerly  made  of  the  teeth  of  the  walrus, 
was  part  of  the  bones  of  the  whale  (This  simile  was  a  standard  one 
with  the  earliest  Englinh  poets). 

whfat  ie  he  for  a  fool  that  bttrothi  himulfUi  vnqttittneeet  it  84  :  The 
ezpreeaion  what  if  he  for  a  fool  ia  equivalent  to  "  what  manner  of 
fool  ia  he  ?"— >'  what  fool  is  he  ?"  (Compare  Uiddleton's  A  Mad 
World,  my  Maetert;  "  What  i»  ehsfor  a  fool  would  marry  thee,  a 

KK 
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m»fim%u?"  Workt,T6Lu.f.421,oi.DjoB:  uidWunar'a  Syrinx, Ac; 
"  Aiid  what  art  thou  for  a  man  tlutt  thou  sbonldest  be  fubdioaB  of 
Um  MquintuM  of  men  ?"  Sig.  Q  1  reiao,  ed.  1597.) 

wheel  beeomet  it/—0,  houi  tAe,  vii.  184 :  Hftlone  wu  "  inolined  to 
think  that  vihetl  is  here  used  in  its  ordinuy  Bense,  and  that  llMae 
wocd*  nUnde  to  the  occnpation  of  the  girl  who  ia  mppoaed  to  nng 
the  KDg  alladed  to  by  Ophelia  :"  but  moat  eritica  seem  now  to  agtee 
with  SteeTena  in  (apposing  tkat  mkttl  rignifiea  the  bnrden  or  re- 
fraio  of  the  aong. 

wheels  \—That  it  (the  world)  might  go  on,  Tii.  535  :  A  proverbial 
expreasiou ;  which  Tayltv  the  water-poet  made  the  title  of  one 
of  hia  pamphlet*, — Tkt  World  runnsi  on  whteUt,  or,  Oddet  betwixt 
Carti  and  Caaektt. 

WheMOn-Week,  the  HoeteaB'sblnnder  for  Whilmn-mek,  ir.aSl. 

Whellc'd,  "  twitted,  eosToIved.  A  welk  or  whilk  ia  a  amall  AM- 
SA  ["  The  Welke  (a  iheH-aah) :  Turbin."  Cotgrare's  Fr.  andE^l. 
Diety  (Halone),  vii.  324. 

Whelka,  wheala,  poctnlee  ("  A  whelk,  Pt^ula,  puttula."  Colea'a  LaL 
tmd  Engl  Diet),  it.  462. 

when  P  an  expTcnon  of  impatience  :  Come,  thou  tortoitel  whtnf  L 
187;  Wfty,  wftmt,  Iiagfia.  163:  When,  Harry*  whmtf  it.  109; 
Ifag,  toAen  *  t.  306 ;  When,  Laeiut,  tchtnf  tL  630  (Thia  expreason 
is  oooasionaHf  found  in  dramati^ta  long  after  Sbakeapeare'a  time  ; 
e.g.  in  the  Dnke  of  Bnekingham'i  Reh«artal;  "There  the  devil 
ia  he  ?— Why,  Prettymaa  ?  vhy,  lohat,  I  aaj  ?"  Worki,  vol  L  p.  63, 
ed.  1775). 

when  P  eon  you  ttUt  it.  28  ;  when  t  cantl  Ull  f  iv.  224  :  a  proverbial 
expreaaion. 

("  Still  good  in  1*.^ ;  He  fetch  him  ore  of  all, 
Get  aU,  punte  an,  and  he  poBteit  of  bU, 
And  then  ocmalDJe  the  matoh,  mairie,  at  leatt, 
When,  eattfouuai"       Day'i  I^w-ZXeke*,  ISOS,  ng.oS.) 

whenae,  when  :  Whenai  your  htithandf  all  in  rage,  ii.  42 ;  Whmaa 
iJie  enemy  haA  been  leu  to  one,  v.  245  ;  Whenat  the  noble  Duke  nf 
York  taat  ilain,  y.  S53  ;  whenai  he  meant  all  harm,  v.  320 ;  Whenat 
th«  otu  it  looitnded  loith  the  bait,  vi  337  ;  Whenae  a  lion'i  whelp 
aall,A<i.  vii.  734;  Wkenai  I  mtt  the  boar,  viiL  272;  Whmuu  thp 
love  hath  call  hie  utiaoit  turn,  viiL  373  ;  Whenat  himtel/lo  tinging  he 
betaiet,  viii.  457 ;  Whenat  Ihine  eye  halh  chote  the  dame,  viiL  462. 

Wher,  whether,  1  229  ;  iv.  7, 17 ;  v.  160, 164,  415 ;  vi  616,  683,  684 ; 
TiiL  249,  378. 

where,  whereai :  to&era  /  thought  the  remnant  qf  vihm  age,  Aa.  i. 
293 ;  Where  now  hie  htoieledge  muet  prove  ignoranee,  u.  178 ;  uhere 
thou  notoeiBacftt  the  penalty,  u.i96;  Where  Iwat  mmtto/ttdgoH 
mli  mg  blood,  T.  69 ;  Where  EeigMr  looner  teill  receive  tham  give. 
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T.  80;  When,  from  iAy  tight,  Ithould  he  raging  vuid,  r.  163  ;  tehen 
tk"  ether  itutrununlM  Did  (m  and  hear,  vi.  137  ;  tehtrt  I  Ihoughl  to 
CTvth  him,  vi.  168  ;  lohare,  if  you  violently  proceed,  Tii.  2S0  ;  Whtre 
now  you're  both  a  father  atid  a  ton^v^^.  10;  Whtre  now  hit  tout  like 
glow-worm  in  the  night,  viii.  27  ;  Where  Ai*  man  calls  me  traitor, 
viii.  173  i   Where  now  I  hatu  no  one  to  bUuh  trith  toe,  viii.  310. 

where  my  poor  young  wom  lim'd,  wa*  caught,  and  Iciird—Hatt  »->w 
the  fatal  olgeet  in  my  eye,  t.  316  :  In  tluB  passage  (which  Sbake- 
■peftra  Kt^iMd  from  The  Trw  Tragedie,  Ac)  where  is  Ter;  ticen- 
tioiuljiiMd. 

Whra'O  that,  TheMM :  And  where  that  you  hone  vow'd  to  ttady,  ii.  20S. 

whereas,  where :  Whereas  the  king  and  queen  do  mean  Co  hawk,  r. 
117  ;  Whereat  no  glory'e  got  to  overcome,  -riii.  18  ;  whereas  he  stood, 
viii  466. 

wherein uMmffter  liOTiTuhedneaed?iii41. 

whether,  whichever,  which  of  the  two  :  wJuthsr  .  .  .  can  force  Ms 
cousin,  TiiL  177  ;  Whither  I  lov'd,  Tiii.  185. 

-nrhijB^r,  iv.  495 :  "  The  term  is  nndonbtedly  borrowed  from  whiffle, 
BDother  luune  for  iifife  or  small  Bate ;  for  whifflen  were  originatlj 
thoM  who  preceded  armies  or  prooeeeiooa  as  fifers  or  pipers.  .  .  . 
Id  proceifl  of  time  the  term  whiffler,  which  had  always  been  used 
in  the  senae  of  a^/«r,  came  to  signifj  an^  person  who  went  before 
in  a  proccaaioii"  (Douce). 

while,  nntil :  While  we  return  these  dukes  what  we  decree,  ir.  116  ; 
Read  o'er  this  paper  while  the  glass  doth  come,  iv.  164  ;  while  then, 
God  b'  wf  you  I  Tii.  32  (The  word  occnrs  with  this  meftQing  even  in 
Defoe'i  Colontl  Jack  ;  "  I  oonld  not  rest  night  or  day  while  I  made 
the  people  easy  from  whom  the  things  were  tRj[eD,"p.  55,  ed.  1738). 

whlleas,  while;  WhUeas  ti«  nllg  oum»  of  the  goods,  &c.  t.  115 
(where  by  miatake  ia  pviated  "  While  aa"). 

while-ere,  ere-while,  aome  time  before,  i.  213. 

while  the  grast  grows, — the  proverb  is  something  muslg,  vii.  162: 
Malone  qnotM  this  proverb  in  fnB  from  Whetstone's  Promos  and 
Cassandra,  1578, 

"  Whylst  grass  doth  grmee,  oft  sterreB  the  seal;  steeds ;" 
and  from  The  Paradise  of  Daintie  Devises,  1578  [first  ed.  1576], 

"  While  grass  doth  growi,  the  silly  horse  ha  rtarres  r" 
I  find  it,  with  a  variation,  in  Whitney's  Emhlemes,  1586  ; 

"  While  grass*  doth  grows,  the  oonisar  taire  doth  sterna."  p.  36. 

whiles,  nntil ;  Whiles  you  are  willing  it  ehail  come  to  note,  iii.  384. 

whip  qf  your  bragg'd  progeny — Tluxt  was  the,  vi.  154  :  Bee  note  51, 
vi.  246. 

■whipping-cheer,  iv.  397:  "Whipping-diew,  Verbera."  "Verberi- 
'  bns  aooipeie,  to  give  one  whipping  Chear."  Oolea'a  Lai.  &  Engl.  Diet. 
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'wllipStOCk,  Uie  itock  or  handle  of  a  whip,  BometdmeB  put  for 
the  whip  itself,  iii  346 ;  Tiii.  26  (where,  u  Steerens  obmree,  it 
mentiB  "  the  carter's  whip"),  131. 

whist,  still,  hiufaed,  i.  189. 

whistle  her  off,  and  ht  her  dovm  the  tcind.  To  prey  atforhme — Fd, 
Til  424  :  "  Ajetter  nn  oisean.  To  caat,  or  ahittle,  of  a  hawtce  ;  to 
let  her  goe,  let  herfiU."  CotgraTe's  Fr.  and  Engl.  Diet. :  "  The  fiU- 
conens  alwajs  let  fly  the  hawk  againit  the  wind ;  if  she  fliea  with 
the  wind  behind  her,  she  seldom  retnms.  If  therefore  a  hawk  was 
for  any  reason  to  be  dismiseed,  she  was  lei  dovm  the  wind,  and  from 
that  time  shifted  for  herself,  and  preyed  at  fortune"  (Johnson). 

whits — The;  see  clout:  though  you  hit  the  vyhife  (with  a  quibbting 
allmion  to  the  name  Blanco),  iii.  179. 

White  Hart  in  Soalhwark—Thal  you  ihould  leave  me  at  the,  t.  182  : 
A  qnibhle  (while  heart), — "  that  yon  shonld  desert  me  like  oow- 
Hrds:"  The  White  Hart  is  described  as  having  stood  "on  th« 
east  side  of  the  Borough  of  Sonthwark,  towards  the  sooth  end  ;" 
sea  Caaningham's  Handbook/or  London. 

white  herring^Tuio,  Two  fresh  (opposed  to  red)  herrings,  Tii.  306. 

white-livered,  iv.  452;  v.  437:  "Pnailianime.  Dattardly,  cow- 
ardly,faint-hearted,  tahiti-liuered."  Cotgrave's  Fr.  and  EngL  Diet. 

whitsly,  whitish  :  A  whitelg  wanton,  ii.  187  (In  illostration  of  thia 
passage,  the  Rer.  W.  B.  Artowstnith,  having  remarked  that  "  white- 
aets  is  a  peculiar  attribnte  of  dirk  features,"  cites  &om  Hejwood's 
Troja  Britanniea, 

"  That  hath  a  vikitely  face,  and  a  long  nose, 
And  for  them  both  I  wonderoDE  well  esteame  hot."  Cant.  t.  it.  74  ; 
"  which  lines,"  he  says,  "  do  not  merely  fnrnish  an  instance  of  the 
eiuthet  '  whitely,'  but,  in  such  company  as  parallels  Shakespeare's 
coupling  of  it  with  'a  wanton;'"  for  "'wantonness'  and  'a  long 
nose'"  were  conridered  by  our  early  writers  as  near  allied:  see 
SJiakey>eare'>  Editon  and  Commtnlatort,  p.  4,  note). 

whither,  whithersoeTec  :  Whither  I  go,  thither  ihallyou  go  too,  iv. 
232;  A  fool  go  with  thy  soul,  tchither  it  goa !  iv.  281. 

whltlng-tixae,  bleacbing-time,  i.  333. 

whitBterS,  bleachers  of  linen,  i.  331. 

whittle,  a  small  clasp-knife,  vi.  570. 

Whoobnb,  a  hnbbnb,  iii.  484 ;  riii.  156. 

who,  for  whoever :  •'  Who'$  a  traitor,  Gloater  he  is  none,"  t.  148, 

whoop,  to  exclaim  with  surprise ;  That  admiration  did  not  whoop  at 
them.  ir.  440. 

whooping— Oui  of  all.  Out  of  aU  measure,  m.  41  (Akin  to  this 
are  the  phrases  Out  of  all  cry  and  Out  of  all  ho). 

W^hOrei  indulgence*   to  tin— Thou  that  giv'lt,  V.  15  :  The  atews  in 
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Soathwark  were  onder  the  jniisdicldoii  of  the  Biahop  of  Win- 
dhester. 

wicked  dew  as  e'er  my  moOitr  bnuh'd  With  raven's  feather,  &o. — As, 
L  167  :  Here,  of  oonne,  mcked  tnost  be  explained  "  baneful  :*'  bnt 
Bee  note  19,  i.  240 :  '  The  following  paBBage  in  Batman  uppon  Bar- 
tholome  his  hooke  De  proprietatibut  rtrum,  1682,  folio,  will  not  only 
throw  considerable  light  on  these  lines,  hot  fornisb  at  the  game 
time  groonds  for  a  conjecture  that  Shakspeare  waa  indebted  to  it, 
with  a  alight  alteration,  for  the  name  of  Caliban's  mother  Sjoorax 
the  witch.  [?]  '  The  raven  is  called  comu  of  Coitut  ....  it  ia 
aaid  that  raoent  birdei  be  fed  with  deaw  of  heaven  all  the  time  that 
they  have  no  hUckfealhera  bj  benefite  of  age.'  Lib.  xii.  c.  10.  The 
same  anthor  will  also  account  for  the  choice  which  ia  made,  in  the 
monater'a  speech,  of  the  South-ieest  tcind.  [?]  '  This  Southern  trind 
is  hot  and  moyat ....  Southern  tmwle  corrupt  and  destroy  ;  they 
heat  and  makeili  men  fall  into  Bicknesse.'  Lib.  xi.  c.  3"  (Douce)  : 
"  Her  [Sycorax'a]  name,  I  suppoee  it  has  been  remarked  before,  is 
Greek.  Psychorrhagia  is  the  death-struggle  ;  and  Psycborrhaz  may 
be  translated  '  heartbceaker'  (_^vxoFf*ii)"  [?]  (^-  W.  Lloyd). 

171116,  wide  of  the  mark  :  so  tcidt  u/ (deviating  from)  hie  own  re$pecl, 
i.  376  ;  that  he  doth  speak  to  wide,  ii.  119  ;  you  are  wide,  vi.  45  ; 
Still,  still,  far  aide,  viL  331  ;   You're  aide,  viii.  162, 

vide  0'  tht  bom-hand,  a  good  deal  to  the  left  of  the  niark,  iL  191. 

widov,  to  endow  with  a  widow'a  right,  i.  516. 

widowhood,  eitate  setUed  on  a  widow,  iii.  132. 

Wife—Damn'd  in  a  fair,  vii.  376  :  Km  note  6,  vii.  471. 

wight,  a  person,  male  or  female,  L  353,  354  ;  ii.  167 ;  iv.  436 ;  vii 
399  (twice),  406  ;  viii.  6  ;  wights,  vi.  64. 

\rild,  raah,  precipitate:  tn  an  act  of  this  importance  'Iwtre  Mont 
piteous  to  be  wild,  iii.  439  ;  a  wild  dedication  of  yourselves  To  un- 
path'd  waters,  iii.  462. 

'wild  into  hin  grave— My  father  is  gone,  iv.  392  :  "  My  father  ia  gone 
wild  into  his  grave,  for  now  all  my  wild  affectiona  He  entombed 
-with  him;  and  I  aurvive  with  his  loher  apirit  and  diaposition, 
to  disappoint  those  expectations  the  public  have  formed  of  me" 
(Theobau)). 

wild  horses'  heels— Present  me  Death  on  the  wheel  or  at,  vi.  190 :  The 
punishment  of  the  wheel  was  not  known  at  Rome ;  but  we  read 
of  Uettins  Tuffetius  (miscalled  iShffetins  in  Jlalone's  note  Mpai 
his  Shakespeare,  by  Boawell,  1621)  being  torn  asunder  by  quadrigm 
driven  in  opposite  directions :  "  However,  as  Shakespeare  has 
coDpled  this  species  of  puniahment  with  another  that  certainly  was 
onkhown  to  ancient  Borne,  it  is  highly  probable  that  he  was  not 
apprized  of  the  story  of  JUettina  SoSetina  [sic],  and  that  in  this, 
as  in  various  other  iastances,  the  practice  of  hia  own  time  was  in 
hii  thonghts  ;  for  in  1594  John  Chaatel  had  been  thus  ezecnted  in 
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Fntuoe  for  atkmptiog  to  HaHiiiiiilii  Hanrj  tha  Fourth"  (Ma- 
lone)  :  "  ShakeiipeaTe  might  faAre  found  meniion  of  Uiii  punish- 
ment  ia  our  aocient  raouaoes.  'Ih,'oti,mTheSovdimi(fB<il>gloyiu,'^ 
Ac  (Stextehs)  :  (Compara  loo, 

"  Zef  cmj  Orjti^  be  eo  Iuw4r  hi*  li.t.  Mtiiowal»'»]  tejih  to  iatj«. 
Or  on;B  to  erre  tBDjoB  hit  Imve ; 
On  gebettja  with  ohsTiMS  I  lal  hKogjn  hym  heye. 
And  with  irjrMc  hori  the  tnjtorTi  lal  I  djKve." 
'  King  B«nid,'  in  The  OmmHy  My*terif,  p.  390,  ed.  Sink.  Boo.) 

Wild-g:oOBe  ehatt^Tht,  vi.  419 :  "  One  kind  of  hone-nce,  which 
resembled  the  flight  of  mid-gam,  wh  fonnerlj  known  bj  this 
name.  Two  horMS  were  ataited  together ;  and  whibheT^  rider 
conid  get  the  lead,  the  other  waa  obliged  to  follow  him  over  what- 
ever gronnd  the  foremost  jockej  dhoee  to  go.  That  hone  which 
could  distance  the  other  won  tha  race. .  . .  Thia  barbarooa  aport  is 
enumerated  by  Barton,  in  bia  Anatomy  of  Melancholy/,  as  a  recre- 
ation mnch  in  Togne  in  hia  tama  among  gentlemen :  '  Riding  of 
great  horses,  running  at  ring,  tilte  and  tnmamenta,  hone-races, 
teUd-goose  ekiutt,  are  the  disporta  of  great  men.'  P.  266,  edit.  1632, 
fol."  (Holt  White). 

wilderness,  wildness,  wild  growth :  tach  a  uarpid  tlip  ofwUdtr- 
new,  i.  480. 

Wildiy,  diaorderlj  :  Hme  wildly,  then,  walk*  my  ettale  in  France,  iv. 
53  :  see  loalki  my  atatt,  &o. 

-wild-mare— Atrfu  the:  sea  mare— Ride*,  in. 

wilflll-blame— Too,  iv.  251 :  see  note  75,  ir.  297. 

will  doth  miUiny  vnlh  tsil'i  regard~Whert,  "  Where  the  will  rebels 
against  the  notices  of  tha  nnderatanding"  (Johnson),  iv.  123. 

William  cook,  William  the  cook,  iv.  387  ;  compare  Robin  OiUer. 

wimpled,  hooded,  Teiled,  blindfolded,  ii.  187. 

Winchester -^OSe,  t.  I5 :  a  oant  term  for  a  eaitain  Tsnerea] 
aore,  bacauaa  the  atewa  in  Sonthwark  ww«  nnder  tha  jnrisdietion 
of  the  Bishop  of  Winchester ;  to  whom,  in  the  present  paMsge, 
Oloster  tanntinglj  appliea  the  term  ("Ponlain  ....  a  botch  in  the 
groine,  a  Winehstttr  Goote"  Gotgrava's  Fr.  and  Engl. Diet.:  Ac- 
cording to  Hr.  Collier,  "  there  is  no  ueoeesar;  referanoe  to  it  is 
the  text :"  but,  though  various  words  of  reproach— sDch  as  birdan, 
ribald,  &a.  Ac. — were  formerly  nsed  without  any  referenoe  to  their 
original  significatiooB,  Winchetler-goote  (even  if  it  had  not  been 
applied  to  the  Bishop  of  Wincheeter)  was  too  peculiar  an  ezpres- 
BLOQ  to  be  ever  employed  as  a  general  term  of  abase.  Oloster 
means  here  to  taunt  Winchester  with  bis  licentious  life ;  he  after- 
wards, T.  37,  tells  him  ; 

"  Than  art  ■  most  pemiciinia  nanrer ; 
Frowsrd  by  nature,  enemy  to  peace ; 
Lateiviotti,  wanton,  more  than  well  beseems 
A  man  of  thy  piofeaaioD  and  degree"). 
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W  incIlSStdr— 5i>ffl«  galUd  goote  i^.  Some  va%  laffeiiDg  ttom  the 
v«near«kl  diaeaae,  who  would  be  ;^ed  by  mj  wordi,  vL  100  :  we 
the  preoeding  artiole. 

WlnOOt,  the  tuuel  corruption  of  Wilmeeote,  ft  viUage  BtMr  Stnt- 
ford-npon-Avon  (where  onr  poet's  maternal  gnndbther,  Robert 
Ardeu,  lived :  see  Memoir  of  Bhakeapeftre,  i  Ifl*),  iii.  110 ;  ir.  388. 

wind,  to  eo«at :  \fihe  wind  gou  ottct,  vi.  82t. 

windgaUs,  iii.  144  :  "In  tiie  sei^hboarhood  of  the  fetlock  tbere 
are  oooamonally  fonnd  omaaidarable  enlaTgamente,  oftener  oa  the 
hind-leg  than  the  fore-one,  which  ate  denominated  wittd-galU.  Be- 
tween the  tendons  and  other  parts,  and  whereTot  the  tendons  are 
«xpoMd  to  prearare  or  friction,  and  partionlarlj  about  their  extre- 
nutiea,  little  bags  or  «aos  are  placed,  oontaininK  and  entlering  to 
ooie  bIowIj  from  them  a  mncoos  fluid  to  lubricate  the  parte.  From 
nndne  pressure,  and  that  most  frequently  caused  bj  violent  aotion 
and  straining  of  the  tendons,  or,  often,  from  aoaie  predi^Kwition 
about  the  horse, theee  little  sacs  are  injured.  Thej  take  on  inflam- 
mation, and  sometimes  become  large  and  indurated.  There  are 
few  hotsea  perfaotl;  free  from  them.  When  thej  first  appear,  and 
nntil  the  inflammadoB  subsidea,  they  may  be  aooompaaied  by  some 
degree  of  lameness ;  but  otherwise,  except  when  they  attain  a  great 
■iie,  they  do  not  interfere  with  tbe  aotion  of  the  animal,  or  canae 
any  coo^erable  uusoondnees.  The  fariiem  need  to  enppose  that 
they  oontained  wind — henoe  their  name,  wind'gaUs ;  and  heuoe 
the  practice  of  opening  them,  by  whtoh  dreadful  tnBammation  was 
often  prodnced,  and  many  a  valuable  horse  destroyed.  It  is  not 
uncommon  for  wind-galls  entirely  to  disappear  in  aged  horses." 
Tht  SoTM,  by  Yonatt,  p.  344,  ed.  1848. 

windmill  in  Saint  George's  field— The,  iv.  369  ;  "  It  appears  from 
tiie  following  psaaage  in  Chnrohyaid's  Dreamt,  a  poon  that  makea 
part  of  the  colleotion  entitled  his  Otippe$,  4to,  1678  [flnt  ed.,  acoord- 
iog  to  BitsoQ,  1566],  that  this  loindmill  was  a  place  of  notoriety ; 
'  And  from  the  windmill  this  drsamd  he. 
Where  halmey  hor«es  hired  be.' "  (Stebvehh)  : 

"  Li  Faithoroe's  Kap  of  London,  1658  ;  an  engraving  bo  rare,  that 
only  one  perfect  ooi^  ia  known  to  exist,  in  the  Royal  Library  at 
Paris ;  we  see  more  of  Southwafk  than  in  any  of  our  early  mapa- 
It  delineates  the  entire  line  of  honees  from  London  Bridge  to 
their  termination  in  St.  Oe«xge'a  fields,  and  shows  the  Windmill  be- 
yond them.  Beyond  St  George's  Chnroh ;  a  single  row  of  housee 
line  tbe  hi^way,  with  small  gardens ;  bounded  by  a  oontinnons 
ditoh ;  a  rail  crosses  the  road  where  the  houses  end ;  and  all  is 
open  land  beyond ;  the  roadway  being  marked  by  a  line  of  palings 
on  both  eidee.  Judging  from  the  apparent  length  of  the  housoi 
here  represented ;  and  the  present  state  of  tiie  same  looality ; 
they  appear  to  have  terminated  about  the  spot  where  SnfFolk  and 
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Trinity  atreet[i]  branch  off  Blmckman  street ;  and  the  Windmill 
mnit  b&re  stood  between  there  and  Honemonger  Lane;  neailjr 
opposite  the  present  King's  Bench  Prison"  (Faikholt). 

window— Jn  at  tilt,  iv.  9 :  A  prorerbial  ezpresnon  qiplied  to  ille- 
gitiinata  children  :  compare  hatch— O'er  the. 

Window-bara— TA«,  n.  553  :  "the  lattice  of  her  chamber"  (Jobn- 
bon)  ;  "  It  is  barely  possible  that  Timon  . . .  might . . .  mean  hj 
the  icindoui-bara  the  handkerchief  which  confined"  the  breasts 
(fioswELL) :  "  The  cross-ban  or  lattice-work  worn,  as  we  see  it 
in  the  Bwiss  women's  dress,  acroes  the  breasts.  In  modem  times 
these  bars  have  alwnjs  a  bodice  of  satin,  muslin,  or  other  ma- 
terial beneath  them  ;  at  one  period  they  crossed  the  nnde  bosom" 
(SwrNTOM). 

WindOW'd,  placed  in  a  window ;  Wouldsl  thou  Im  vindmad  in  grtol 
Some,  Tii.  57a 

windowed,  broken  into  openings :  Four  loi^'d  and  mndow'd  rag- 
gedntw,  vii.  299. 

wine  —  He  ealisfor,  Ac.  iiL  147:  "The  fashion  of  introdndng  a 
bowl  of  wine  into  the  chmch  at  a  wedding,  to  be  drank  by  the 
bride  and  bridegroom  and  penons  present,  was  very  anciently  n 
constant  ceremony ;  and,  as  appeals  bom  this  passage,  not  abo- 
lished in  oar  author's  age  [It  was,  in  fact,  then  very  oommon]. 
We  find  it  practised  at  the  magnificent  marriage  of  Qneen  Maiy 
andPhilip,  in  Winchester  Cathedral,  16S4:  '  The  tnunpeta  sonnded, 
and  they  both  retnmed  ...  to  their  traversea  in  the  qaire  . . .  and 
there  remajned  nntill  masse  was  done ;  at  which  tyme  \oyne  and 
lopti  were  hallowed  and  delyrered  to  [onto]  them  both.'  Leland'a 
CbJto{.^;)pend:Tol.iT.  p.4O0,  edit.  1770"(T.Wabton):  Moscadel 
(oalled  also  Mnacadine)  and  hippocras  were  the  nenal  beverages : 
cakes,  too,  were  sometimes  introduced. 

'Win6  and  ngar — Sueh,  L  367 ;  to  iweelen  which  name  of  Ned,  I  give 
thee  titit  pennyworth  o/iugag,  clapped  tven  now  into  my  hand  hy  an 
under-ikinker,  iv.  233 :  In  Bhakespeare's  time  it  was  a  common 
custom  in  England  to  mix  sngar  with  wine  (see  p.  375  of  the  [re- 
sent Glossary) :  on  the  second  of  these  passages  Bteerens  obseiree ; 
"  It  appears  from  the  following  passage  in  Look  about  You,  1600, 
and  some  others,  that  the  drawers  kept  sngar  folded  up  in  papen, 
ready  to  be  delivered  to  those  who  called  for  sack ;' 

'  bnt  do  jou  hear  ?  [bnt  heere  ye,  bojf] 
Bring  lugar  in  whitt  paper,  not  in  brawn.'  [^g.  >  Terso.] 
Bhakespeare  might  perhaps  allude  to  a  cnstom  mentioned  by 
Decker,  in  The  GuFt  Morn  Book,  1609 ;  <  Enquire  what  gallants 
sap  in  the  next  roome,  and  if  they  be  any  of  your  acqnaintance, 
do  not  yon  (after  the  citr/ fashion')  send  them  in  a  pottle  of  wine, 
and  your  name  meufentd  in  two  ptttiful  papert  oftugar,  with  some 
filthy  apologie  cram'd  into  the  mouth  of  a  drawer,'  &e.  [p.  159, 
reprint,  1812]." 
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winter-crround  %  eoru-To,  tU.  702:  "To  minkr-ground  a 
plant  is  to  [ootect  it  &om  the  inclemencf  of  the  winter- saaaon 
by  Bttaw,  dung,  Ac.  laid  over  it  Thia  preoaution  is  commonly 
taken  in  respect  of  tender  trees  or  fiowers,  snch  as  Arriragas,  who 
loved  Fidele,  represents  her  to  be"  (Steevens).  (In  Bylvester'a 
Da  Barlat  I  find  a  similar  componnd  to  mnter-gTound  ;  there  the 

"  Cnta-croBa  the  iwathea  to  winUT-fie^  Iiis  farm." 

7A«  CopfaiMi,  p.  137,  ed.  1041.) 

winter'  H  ^Urhood—A  mm  of,  iii.  49 ;  By  winfar'*  iwfcrftood  "  Shake- 
upeare  meant  an  un/ruilful  tieUrhood,  which  had  devoted  itaelf  to 
chastity"  (Wakbukton)  :  "  Sbakeapesre  poetically  feigns  a  new 
order  of  anm,  most  appropriato  to  his  subject"  (Dottce). 

wipe — A  itavuh,  "The  brand  with  which  slavta  were  marked" 
(Ualonb),  viii.  302. 

WiS^/.-  see  /  mt. 

wisdom  criei  out  in  the  ilruti,  and  no  man  regardt  it,  iv.  212  : 
"  Wisdom  crieth  without ;  Bh«  nttereth  her  voice  in  the  streets. 

I  have  stretched  oat  my  hand,  and  no  man  regarded." 

Proverb;  i.  20,  24. 

wise  fellow  and  had  good  discretion,  thai,  being  bid  to  Oik  witiat  he 
would  of  the  king,  detired  he  might  knote  none  of  hit  tecret$~A,  viii. 
15 :  "  Who  this  wise  fellow  waa,  may  be  known  from  tha  following 
passage  in  Bamabie  Bidie'a  Souldier'i  Wiehe  to  Briion't  Welfare,  or 
.  .  .  Captaine  Skill  and  Caplaine  Pill,  1604,  p.  27  ;  '  I  wiU  there- 
fore oommende  the  poet  PUlipidee,  who  being  demaouded  by  King 
Linmachns,  what  favonr  he  might  doe  nnto  him  for  that  he  loved 
him,  made  this  aoswere  to  the  king,  that  yonr  majesty  wonld  never 
impart  unto  mo  any  of  your  Keren' "  (Steevens). 

wiSS  gentleman,  equivalent  to  uite-acre, yiiitiog :  "Certain,"  eaideke, 
"  a  win  gtntleman,"  a.  133. 

wise  teoman,  was  a  teem  formerly  applied  to  female  impostors  who 
dealt  in  fortune-telling,  palmistry,  the  recovering  of  things  lost, 
physio,  &0. :  the  wiie  teoman  of  Brentford,  i.  404  (see  Brentford, 
&c.)  ;  Carry  hie  water  to  the  iciw  woman,  iii.  370. 

wish,  to  recommend :  To  wish  him  mreitle  with  affection,  ii.  104  ;  / 
Kill  with  him  to  her  father,  iii.  117  ;  And  toiek  thee  to  a  ehrewd  ill- 
favoured  wife,  iii.  122 ;  When  vtan  icat  mieh'd  to  love  hie  enemies, 
vi.  563. 

wishful  eight,  longing  sight,  v.  272. 

wisp  of  itraw  were  worth  a  thouiand  crowne,  To  make  Ihie  thamelete 
eallet  know  heru^—A,  v.  261 :  "  A  wiep,  or  small  twist,  of  straw  or 
hay  was  often  applied  as  a  mark  of  opprobrium  to  an  immodest 
woman,  a  scold,  or  similar  ofienders ;  even  the  showing  it  to  a 
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woinui  wu,  therefon,  oomidered  aa  &  grierou  &lfront.  .  .  .  Eirie, 
in  his  cfaantcter  of  m  wold  njb,  *  Therv's  nothing  inada  or  morea 
her  moM  to  outrage,  then  bat  the  ver;  nuning  of  a  irupe,  of  if 
yon  aing  or  whiatie  whilo  she  ia  scoalding.'  Mteroeotmog.  p.  27^ 
ed.  Bliaa. 

'  Nay,  wotse,  III  atain  tb;  raff;  naj,  worae  than  that, 
I'll  do  thuH.  [Hold!  a  iBiip. 

M.  Foil.  Oh  mj  haart,  gosaip,  da  jon  aee  thiaf  waa  erer 
Woman  thna  abna'dT' 

A  Nia  fFondcr,  A  Foataa  never  vex'd,  bj  W.  Bowlej,  1613, 
'  So  partita  and  eiaata  a  aeoalde  that  women  mi^te  gcTe  i^aM, 
Whose  tatling  tongnas  had  won  a  aitpe.'        Dnuit'a  Soratt,  Bat.  7. 
A  leitpt  ^tpeMs  to  have  been  one  badge  of  the  scolding  wosHi  in 

the  ceremony  of  Shimviinglon 

'  Good  gentle  Jone,  with-holde  thj  hand*, 
This  OQoe  lei  me  entreat  thee, 

That  then  ih^  aalid  to  beat  me ; 
For  laaM  Oaa  vaare  the  nfipc,  good  wife. 


PiMnmi  ofPottry,  dted  by  Hal<ae.'' 
Katea'a  Glott.  (in  irludi  artn^  Narea  is  indebted  to  Steerou  as 
veil  aa  to  Malone). 

wiBt,  kneir,  t.  65. 

Vistly,  vi  btfnlly,  eagwly,  it.  177  ;  viii.  260,  326,  466. 

wit,  the  mental  power,  wiadom,  aense  :  Hath  the/elloa  any  wit  liat 
told  gou  Ihit  f  ii.  83 ;  who  would  Kt  hii  mt  to  tofoolith  a  Inrdf  ii. 
289  \  Where  will  doth  mutiny  vyith  usifa  regard,  ir.  123 ;  of  an  ex- 
cellent And  vnmatch'd  vfit  and  judgment,  t.  619;  Sector  shall  not 
have  hie  mt  IhU  year,  vi.  11 ;  Where  it  my  aitt  vi.  61  ;  Vpon  if 
joit  doth  earthly  honour  wait,  vi.  297  ;  our  empress,  udtk  her  laered 
wit  (see  taertd  wit,  &o.),  ri.  300 ;  Mo  that  had  wit  teotild  lAmt,  Ac 
yi.  302;  brevity  ii  the  loul  of  wit,  vii.  134. 

wit,  ooniriTance,  stratagem  :  my  admirable  dexteritj/  ofmU,  i.  406 ; 
Let  ma,  if  not  by  birth,  have  landt  6y  loit,  viL  263. 

wit, to  know:  Now  pUaet  you  wit  The  ^ilaph,&e.vm.  66;  A$willing 
I  no  other  comfort  have,  v.  33. 

■wit  enovgh  to  keep  himulfwartn — Ifht  have,  ii.  76  ;  Am  I  not  imief 
Kath.  Yet ;  ke^  you  warm,  iiL  136  :  "  Such  a  one  hat  wit  enough  to 
keep  himself  toarm  ia  a  proverbial  expreaaiou  [anfSuenUy  ofaecoie]" 
(  St  E  evens). 

<<^Vit,  whither  wiltf  iii.  68:  A  proverbial  expreaaion,  not  nnfra- 
qnent  in  writws  of  the  time. 

witch,  a  wiiardi,  a  ohanner:  such  a  holy  witch.  That  he  tnthanl* 
loeittitt  into  him,  vii.  666. 

wltoh — I  forgive  thee  for  a,  vii.  500 :  "  From  a  cxnnmon  proverbial 
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rapcoacfa  to  Nlly  ignonnt  femtleo, — '  Tou'll  never  be  burnt  fcr  a 

witch'  "  (8TEEVEN8). 

with,  •qnJTalent  to  £y.-  m^foldtd  With  om  (hat  I  have  brtdf  rii. 
592. 

witll  himgelf—Me  it  not,  He  is  not  himielf,  he  u  beaide  hiniMlf, 
vi  293  ("Tiz  sum  apvd  me,  ita  animua  commotD'st  metu,"  &c. 
Terence,  Andna,  v.  iv.  34). 

with  lAat/ace*  teafaetf—WUh  that. 

without  contradiction,  ivfftr  the  rcporl—Whit:h  may,  "Which,  un- 
donbtedly,  may  ba  publicly  told"  (Joukbo>),  tU.  C45. 

witness'd  vaarpation—A,  "An  attesUtioa  of  its  ravag«"  (Steg- 
vbnb),  iv.  316. 

wits— fouro/Ai>/pe,iL76;  your^w  loib,  iii.  3B2  ;  out  five  mtt,-n. 
402;  my  whole  Jivs  [iril*],  vi  420;  thy  ^Jie  aita,  vtt.  300,306;  my 
five  wit)  nor  my  five  teatet,  tilL  419 :  "  The  Kttt  asMB  to  have  boen 
reckoned  five,  by  analc^y  to  the  five  senses,  or  the  fire  inlets  of 
ideas"  (Johnson)  :  "  From  Stephen  Hawas's  poem  called  Ormittde 
Amowre  [and  La  Belle  Fucel],  ch.  xzir.  edit.  1554,  it  appears  that 
the  five  jBitt  were  '  oommon  wit,  imaginatitin,  fantsay,  estimation 
[i.e.  judgment],  and  memory.'  Wit  in  our  author's  time  was  the 
general  term  for  the  intellectnal  power"  (Halone)  :  But  sundry 
paaaagee  might  be  adduced  from  early  wiiteta,  who  cooeidered  the 
Jive  initi  to  be  the^ti«  tenges  (see,  for  iuitance,  the  passage  from 
the  interlade  of  The  Four  Elements  uted  by  Percy  on  act  iii.  sc.  4 
of  King  Lear  apnd  the  Varior.  Shakeij>eare  ;  and  the  passages  from 
Larke'H  Booh  of  Wi»dom  and  King  Henry  the  Eighth's  Primer  in 
Hunter's  Xeu!  Jlluet.  o/ Shakespeare,  voL  it.  p.  271)  ;  though  in  the 
second  of  the  above  quotations  from  Shakespeare,  iii.  382,  vdte 
cannot  mean  leruee,  and  in  the  last  of  them,  viii.  419,  he  expressly 
makes  a  distinction  between  witi  and  tentei. 

wit-snapper,  "use  who  affects  repartee"  (Johnson's  Diet),  ii. 

893. 
Wittol-Onckold,  a  tame,  contented  cuckold,  i.  372. 
Wittoly,  onckoldly,  L  371. 
'witty,  knowing,  sagacions,  of  sound  judgment :   Witty,  courleout, 

liberal,  v.  244 ;   The  deep-reeolving  mitt/  Bvebingham,  v.  420 ;  you 

mutt  be  mlly  now,  vi.  48  ;  mir  witty  empreu,  vi.  327. 
woe,  wofnl,  son? :  Fm  vxe  for't,  i,  230 ;   Woe,  voe  art  we,  vii.  680  ; 

Woe  i»  my  heart,  vii.  721  j  1/  thinlang  on  me  then  should  make  you 

leoe,  viil  384. 
woe  to  thai  land  that'e  govem'd  by  a  child !  v.  389 :  "  Woe  to  thee,  O 

land,  when  thy  Idng  is  a  <^ild."  EccUsiatkt,  x.  IG, 
woman— .^/toere  a,  &o.  iii.  77;  It  mnst  be  remembered  that  in 
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Btukeepeare'i  time  female  cluuncters  vere  performed  I^  boys  or 
joDDg  men. 

woman  me,  "aSect  me  roddenly  and  deeply,  as  m;  sex  are  nsaallj- 
affected"  (Stbevemb),  iii,  244. 

woman  of  the  viorld — A  ;  see  vjorld — A  inoman  of  Oia. 

WOman'd,  uoompanied,  hannted  by  a  woman,  vii.  435. 

Womau-queller  :  aee  man-quelUT,  &c 

Woman-tlr'd,  wgman-pecked,  hen-pecked,  iii.  445  :  see  first  tire. 

wombs,  encloBOB,  contwns^  iiL  480. 

WOmby,  hollow,  capAcioiu,  iv.  448. 

WOndor'd,  able  to  effect  wonders,  marreUoDaly  gifted :  Bo  rare  a 
vxmiitr'd father,  i.  221 :  see  note  loi,  i.  252. 

wood,  mad  :  IUm  a  wood  woman,  L  279  ;  wood  within  thu  wood,  ii. 
279 ;  Togiiig-wood,  t.  64  ;  freiiaif  wood,  viii.  264. 

woodbind,  Uie  bindweed,  the  oonTolviiliu :  So  doth  tht  woodbine 
ih»  tweet  hone}/tvckle  Gently  enltoine;  the  finale  ivg  »o  Eartngw  the 
harky  fingeri  of  the  elm,  ii,  305 :  On  the  words  in  Jonaon's  Vition 
ofDiUgU, 

"  behold, 
How  the  blTie  bindweed  doth  itielf  infold 
With  honeTsnckle,"  lea., 
Giiford  remarks ;  "  This  pssiage  settles  the  meaning  of  the  speech 
of  Titania  in  Hideummer-Night's  Dream  ....  The  woodbine  of 
Shakeapeaie  is  the  blue  bindweed  of  Jonsoo ;  in  m&aj  of  our 
comities  the  woodbine  is  still  the  name  for  the  great  conTolTulns.'' 
Jonion't  Worki,  vol,  vii.  p.  308 :  My  friend  the  late  Rev.  John 
Mitford,  an  excellent  botanist,  who  at  one  time  hod  maintained  in 
[Hint  that  GifEord's  explanation  of  "  woodbine"  was  wrong,  acknow- 
ledged at  laat  that  it  was  the  only  tme  one.  (Wb^t  an  odd  notion 
of  poetic  composition  mnst  those  interpreters  h&Te  who  maintain 
that  here  woodbine  and  honegaaekle  are  put  in  appoeilion  at  nuaning 
tkeiamtplanl — and  who,  of  oomrse,  consider  tnlutnc  tobeanintran- 
sitive  Terbl — a  notion  which  Mr.  Beisly  {Shabtpere'i  Garden,  &e. 
p.  37)  thns  most  ridicnlonaly  amplifies;  "The  name  'woodbine' 
denotes  its  character  as  a  climbing  plant ;  '  honeymckle'  the  ■pco- 
perty  of  the  flower,  which  contains  a  sweet  juice"  1) 

woodcock,  a  cant  term  for  a  simpleton  (the  woodcock  being  pro- 
verbial as  a  foolish  bird,  perhaps  beoanse  it  ii  easily  caught  in 
springes  or  in  nets),  ii  133 ;  iii.  125,  259,  357  ;  woodeoelct,  ii.  199  ; 
Tii.  118. 

wooden  0.*  tee  second  0. 

"woodon  thing  — A,  "An  awkward  bnsiness,  an  nndertaking  not 
likely  to  succeed"  (Steetenb),  t.  71. 
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woodman,  a  f or«it«r,  a  hnnttnum  ("  seema  to  hnn  been  an  at- 
tendant or  aftrTant  to  the  oBieer  called  Forrenter.  Bee  Manwood 
on  the  Forest  Lawi,  4to,  1615,  p.  46,"  Bkeo)  :  prtm'd  bat  teood- 
man,  vii.  690  ;  He  u  no  aoodman,  viii.  303. 

-woodman,  one  who  haute  female  game,  a  wencher:  Amlateood- 
man,  haf  i.  411  ;  alelttr  Koodman  than  thou  takett  him /or,  i.  503. 

woollen  — £t«  ta  the,  a.  86:  "I  snppoM  she  means— between 
blankets,  without  sheets"  (Bteetens). 

WOOlward/or  penance— I  go,  ii.  230 :  To  go  wooltoard  was  to  wear 
woollen,  instead  of  linen,  next  the  skin, — a  penance  often  f ormerljr 
enjoiaed  by  the  Church  of  Rome. 

Their  enemui  like  £^n  tcool-viard  to  He." 

Exchange  Ware  at  the  Second  Harki,  &e.  1616,  sig.B.) 

WOO't,  for  urilt,  vii.  199  (five  times),  564,  582. 

word,  a  watch-word  ;  Noio  to  my  word;  It  it,  "  Adieu,"  &c.  vii.  125 
(on  which  panage  Steerens  remarks, "  Hamlet  alludes  to  the  vxUch- 
toord  given  erer3r  da;  in  militar}^  service,  which  at  this  time  he  sayi 
ia  Adiea,  adieu/  retntmher  me!  Bo  in  The  DeviCi  Charier,  a  tra- 
gedy [by  B.  Barnes],  1607,  '  Now  to  my  icateS-ioord' ")  ;  Give  the 
word.  Edg.  Sioeet  marjoram.  Lear.  Pau,  vii.  324. 

word,  a  motto :  The  word.  Lux,  Ac  viiL  25  ;  The  word,  Me  pompa, 
&o.  ibid. ;  The  word.  Quod  me,  &c,  ibid. 

word — Imoraliie  two  meanit^i  in  one  :  see  moralize. 

WOrdfl  me — Se,  He  plies  me  with  words,  viL  692. 

work,  "  a  term  of  fortification"  (Stebvekb)  :  attd  let  'em  win  the 
work,  V.  669. 

workings,  "labonrs  of  thonght"  (SteeTEHs)  :  our  dull  toorUngt, 
iv.  370. 

WOrklng^B,  acts :  mocJe  your  worMngt  in  a  tecond  body  ("  treat  with 
contempt  your  acta  ezecnted  by  a  representative,"  Johdson),  iv. 
391. 

world— 2*0  go  to  the.  To  be  married,  to  commence  housekeeper,  iii. 
215  ;   Tkui  goet  every  one  to  the  world  hut  I,  ii.  93. 

world— ^  woman  of  the,  A  married  woman,  iii.  70:  see  tbe  preced- 
ing article. 

world  may  laugh  again— The,  V.  141 :  "The  world  may  look  again 
favourably  upon  me"  (Johnsom)  ;  "  Eqoivalent  to— Fortune  may 
smile  again"  (Stauntoh). 

world  to  tte—It  if  a.  It  is  a  wonder  to  aee,  ii  117 ;  iii  137  (This 
ezpres^n  was  in  nse  as  early  as  the  time  of  Skelton,  who  has  in 
his  Bowge  of  Courte, 

"Itii  a  viorlde,  I  saye,  to  here  of  some." 

H'orlli,  ToL  i.  p.  47,  el.  Djee : 
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and  it  is  fooud  eren  in  the  Saoond  Tolame  of  Strjpe'a  Aiutalt  <^ 
tin  JU/orm.,  which  was  flnt  pnbliahed  in  172&,  and  mnat  have 
bean  written  only  «  few  yean  eariier ;  "  Bnl  t(  w€u  a  toorld  to  eon- 
aider,  what  nnjnst  oppreaaions  of  the  people  and  the  poor  thia 
occaaioned,  by  some  griping  men,  that  weie  oonceraed  therein." 
p.  209). 

world -'WitllOUt- end  terrain — A,  "An  eTerlaoting  bargain" 
(MALO!f£),ii.  233;  the  v!orld-v!ithout-Md  hour,  "tbe  tediona  honr, 
that  aeema  oa  if  it  never  would  end"  (Haloke),  viii  377. 

irorm,  a  aerpent :  the  toft  and  tender  fork  Of  a  poor  vxmn,  L  477;  a 
worm,  an  adder,  do  eo  much,  ii.  293  ;  Tke  mortal  worm,  t,  160 ;  «j(«- 
Um  venom'd  worm  (the  blind-worm),  vi.  555 ;  the  «>orm,  Ihat't  JUd, 
Tii.  39  ;  the  prtlly  tecrm  ofNiltu,  ■m.SH;  all  tke  viornu  of  NUe, 
vii680. 

'worm,  used  in  the  aenae  of  "  creatan,"  aa  a  term  of  oommiaentMii, 
sometimea  of  contempt :  Poor  warm,  Oum  art  i^teUd,  i.  208  ;  the 
poor  aorm  dath  diefor't,  Tiii.  9 ;  lo  reprotie  thete  wormtfor  lovtug, 
ii  201  ;  youfroicard  <md  uttable  loorau,  iiL  179. 

WOrmVOOd  la  mg  dug—Laid,  In  older  to  wean  the  idiild,  ti.  398. 

worship,  bononr,  dignity  :  rear'd  to  viorthip,  iii.  429;  the  wonhip 
of  revenge,  iv.  59 ;  the  tUghteef  viorthip  of  hv»  Hme,  iv.  257  ;  give 
me  worihip  and  guiafnM*,  t.  293  ;  A*  I  belong  lo  mortkip,  t.  486 ; 
Wherein  the  taor»kip  ("dignity,  aalbority,"  Johhson)  of  the  whole 
KOrtd  liet,  vii,  578 ;  The  worthipe  of  their  nantt,  viL  270  (aae  note 
36,  Tii.  353). 

worship,  to  honour,  to  dignify :  wortkip  me  their  lord,  y.  171 ;  Ifot 
worthipp'd  with  a  (cojren  epitaph,  ir.  431  (see  waxen  epitaph,  Ac.). 

Wl^th,  anbataoce,  wealth :  To  be  of  worth  and  worthy  uUmaUMi,  i 
281  ;  Bat,  wtrt  my  worth,  at  i»  my  con»eience,Jirm,  iiL  367 ;  They 
are  but  beggart  that  can  count  their  worth,  vi.  42S  ;  all  my  outward 
Korth,  Tii.  320 :  aee  note  it,  i.  328. 

worth  Of  coHlradiclion— Jlit, -ri.  195:  aee  note  iji,  vi.  261. 

WOrthidd  Aim,  rendered  him  worthy,  Tii.  281. 

"Worthies  — I^a  Nine,  a.  210  (twice);  IT.  347:  "The  genuine 
worthies  were  Joehna,  DaTid,  Jndaa  Macabeue,  Hector,  Aiexaodar, 
Jnlins  Cnear,  Arthor,  Charlemagne,  and  Qodfrey  of  Bnlloigne,  or 
sometimea  in  hia  room  Gay  of  Warwick.  Why  Shakeapeare,  in  Um 
Jice  of  them  only  whom  he  has  intiodnced  by  name,  baa  ineladed 
Hercnlea  and  Fompey,  remaina  to  be  acconoted  for"  (Dodcb). 

worthy /M(/inff— .A,  iii.  471  -.  aee  note  104,  iii.  521. 

worts,  all  kinds  of  pot-berba,  and  aometimaB,  as  in  the  preaent 
paaasge,  with  a  more  confined  aigniScation, — coleworta,  eabbagea : 
Good  wortt !  good  cabbage,  i.  346  (where  Falatafl  ia  ridicolisg  Sir 
Hngh'a  pmaiinoiation  of  wordi). 
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wot,  to  know,  L  311,  367 ;  ir.  129. 
WO*t,  wilt,  It.  331  (fonr  times). 
would,  equiTAlent  to  "  wonld  hvr« :"  Sorrou  would  toUtce,  and  mine 

age  mould  eaie,  v.  196. 
wound  icifA  adders,  enwrapped,  endided,  b;  t>dd«ra,  i.  202. 
wounds  Open  Ihdr  congeaVd  moaUa  and  hlead  afrah — Dead  Htary't, 

T.  367  :  "  It  is  a  tradition  very  generally  received,  that  the  mnrdered 

body  bleed*  on  the  touch  [or  the  iqtproach]  of  the  mnrderai:.   This 

WH  ao  mach  belioTsd  by  Sir  Konalm  Digby,  that  he  haa  endea- 

Toared  to  explain  the  re&iOD"  (Johnson). 
wrack,  wreck,  destraction,  mm,  vii.  68 ;  viii.  44,  2C7,  311,  412. 
WTatb,  wrathfal,  angi^  :  Obtron  itpaMting/eU  and  wraA,  ii.  27£k 
wreak,  TOTHiga,  Ti  206,  332. 
wreak,  to  rerenge,  to  avenge,  vi.  333, 445. 
wreakful,  revengefsl,  wrathful,  vi.  344,  656. 
wreaks,  flte  of  rage  OT  violenoe,  vi  336. 
wren  o/mne — The  youngttt,  iii.  366  :  "  The  wren  ia  remarkable  for 

laying  many  e^B  at  a  time,  nine  or  ten,  and  aometime*  more ; 

and  as  aha  ia  the  amalleet  of  birda,  the  laat  of  ao  large  a  brood 

may  be  anppoeed  to  be  little  indeed  ;  which  ia  the  image  intended 

here  to  be  given  of  Uaria"  (Hanhez). 
wrest,  a  tnning-key  for  drawing  np  the  atringa  of  mnaical  inatm- 

mentaj  oaed  metapboricaDj  in  what  foUowa :  thii  AnlmoT.IknoiB, 

it  tuek  a  vrrett  in  their  affaire,  vl  63. 
Wretcll,  a  term  of  endearment:  The  pretty  wretch,  vi.  399 ;  Excel- 

lent  wretch/  vii.  419. 
wretched,  vile,  hatefnl,  utterly  bad  ("  A  wretched  fellow,  Deplorate 

malae."  Colee'a  Lat.  and  EngL  ZHcL)  :   The  areiehed,  bloody,  and 

veurpmg  boar,  v.  441  (bnt  aee  note  95,  v.  471)  ;  0  lorttcheil  villain, 

viL456. 
wrings,  to  writhe  with  angniah  :  thoee  that  wring  under  At  load  of 

torrow,  iL  129  ;  He  wring*  at  eome  dislrut,  vii.  692. 
wring  it—An  you'll  not  knock.  Til,  iiL  121 :  "Here  aeeina  to  be  a 

qaili^le  between  ringing  at  a  door  and  icringing  a  man'a  ean" 

(Btbxtexs). 
wringer,  a  p^son  who  wrings  the  wat«r  ont  of  dotkae,  i.  362. 
writ  luuf  tU  liberty— For  the  law  of,  vii.  142  :  see  note  64,  vii  224. 
write,  to  write  or  atyle  one'a  aelf,  to  write  one'a  aelf  as  the  poMaaaor 

of  aomething,  "  to  call  one'a  aelf,  to  be  entitled,  to  nse  the  atyle  of 

(Johnaon'a  Dief.)  :  /  ntw<  tell  thee,  tirrah,  I  lerite  man,  iii  236 ; 

Abotit  it;  and  wHtt  ha^py  tatoi  Hunt  halt  dome,  viL  387 ;  Fi  five 
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bay  cvrlal  and  hit  furmtun,  ify  mouth  no  more  were  broken  than 
these  hoy$\  And  vrit  a$  IMe  hearil,  iiL  231 ;  ai  if  he  had  writ  man 
tvtr  gince  hii/alher  wat  a  bachelor,  it.  321. 
wrlthled,  wrinkled,  v.  27  (So  in  Sir  J.  Huiogton's  vemon  of  the 
Orlando  Furioao  ; 

"  To  leome  her  writheld  Bkin  uid  erill  f&TOnr." 

B,  II.  A.  76). 

wrong—I  fear  you've  done  yoartelf  tome,  "  I  fear  that  in  tuaorlaug 
yonnelf  to  be  King  of  Naples,  joa  hare  uttered  a  falaehood  which 
it  below  joxn  character,  and,  consequent!]',  injniioni  to  your  hon- 
our" (STEETENa),  i  190. 

Wronga,  and  chau  thtm  to  the  bay— To  route  hit,  rv.  136 :  see  note 
141,  ii.  264. 

wroth— Patientlfi  to  bear  my,  ii.  376:  "The  old  edltiona  re*d  'to 
bear  mj  tcroaA.^  Wroath  i«  used  in  some  of  the  old  books  for  mit- 
fortune;  and  is  often  spelt  like  ru(A,  which  at  present  aignifles  onlj 
pity,  or  torrowfor  the  miteriet  of  another.  Caxton's  Recuyell  of  the 
Bitloryet  of  Troye,  &e.  1471,  has  freqnent  instances  of  wroth. 
Thus,  also,  in  Chapman's  venion  of  the  2End  lUad, 
'  born  to  all  the  wroth 
Of  woo  and  labour' "  (Steetens): 

Qj.  have  wa  not  bore  only  a  Tarioos  spelling  of  wrath  for  the  sake 
of  the  rhyme  ?  and  does  it  not  mean  "  angry  vexation"  ("  tortnring 
anger,"  Richardson's  Diet  rab  "  wrath'')  ? 

vrrought,  worked,  agitated :  Would  that  have  toroaghl  fou,m.  603; 
my  dull  brain  wai  wrought,  vii.  12. 

wrylng;,  awerriug,  going  astray,  vii,  710. 


yare,  ready,  brisk,  active,  nimble,  handy,  i.  175, 176,  233,  495  ;  iii. 
373 ;  vii.  549,  560,  696  (twice). 

yarely,  readily,  briskly,  actirely,  handily,  i.  175 ;  vii.  521. 

yaw,  to  move  on  nnstoadily,  to  stagger,  to  Tscillate  (■'  To  yaw  [aa 
a  ship],  hue  illuc  vacillare,  eapite  tiutare.'"  Coles's  Lai.  and  Engl. 
Diet),  Tii.  203  (The  substantiTe  "  i/aw»"  occnrs  in  Massinger's  Very 
Woman,  Worlct,  vol  iv.  p.  297,  ed.  1813,— where  Oifford  remarks, 
"  A  yaw  ii  that  nnsteady  motion  which  a  ship  nukes  in  a  great 
swell,  when,  in  steering,  she  inclines  to  the  right  or  left  of  her 

y.clad,  ciad,T.  110. 

ycleped,  called,  named,  iL  169. 
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yollped^  uoUur  lana  of  the  preoediug,  u.  228  (when  thia  ipfilliBS 
u  required  for  the  quibble,  "  cl^t,"  in  the  next  >peeah). 

f  ead,  an  abbreruttion  of  Ediaird,  i.  S48. 

yearn,  to  grieve,  to  vex,  L  390 ;  iv.  443  (twice)  ;  j/eaTn'd,  it.  1 79 ! 
yeonu,  jv.  480;  vi.  643. 

76dw&rd,  A  *""'''"•  oorraption  of  Edtoard,  atiU  retained  in  eome 
oonntiet,  iv.  213  (Towuda  the  end  of  the  fiiat  aot  of  Shadwell's 
Lancathirt  Witehtt,  Clod,  who  apeakB  in  the  I«noaihire  dialect, 
ujE,  "Why,  'til  Sir  Yedard  Hartfort's"). 

yellow,  the  ooloni  of  jealoiuy :  'mon^d  all  eolowa  no  fftlloto  in'l, 
iu.  446.      . 

yeUowness,  jealoiur,  L  366. 

yoUoWS — The,  m.  144 :  "  Janndioe,  commonly  called  tht  yelbui 

. . . .  ia  the  intoodDotira  of  Inle  into  the  genoal  eircnlation  .... 

Th«  jellowBen  ot  the  ejw  and  month,  and  of  the  akin  ^iriiere  it  ia 

not  oorered  with  hur,  mark  it  nffidentlj  plainly,"  fto.  The  Hone, 

by  Tonatt,  p.  311,  ed.  1848. 
yeoman,  a  sergeant's  or  bailiffa  followei :  Whert't  your  yeoaum  t 

iT.  32a 
yeomUl'B  lemee — It  dkl  mt,  vii.  201 :  "  i.e.  as  good  gernce  aa  a 

yeoman  performed  for  hie  feudal  lord"  (Caldecott). 
yerk,  to  jerk,  to  fling  ont,  to  kick:   Ferifc  out  thtir  armed  kail*,  it. 

489. 
yerk,  to  atrike  with  a  quick  amart  Mow :  j/trk'd  him  hare  imdar  the 

riba,  vii.  380. 
yeat,  "  the  Bpnme  on  tronbled  water,  foam"  (Johiusn's  DicL),  iiL 

469. 
yeaty,  apnmy,  foamy,  frothy,  vii.  47,  206. 
yew  I  see  double-fatal  yeie,  &o. 
yield,  to  requite :  the  god*  yiald  you/or't  1  viiL  664. 
young,  ewfy ;  this  ia  yat  but  young,  v.  632 ;  la  the  day  ao  young  f 

vi.392. 
young  ravena  must  have  food,  i.  364  :  Bay  haa  "  Small  Imda  must 

have  meat,"  Proverba,  p.  80,  ed.  1768 :  "  Either  Shakeqware,  or 

the  adage,  if  it  be  one,  has  borrowed  from  Scripture.  See  Ptalm 

cilviL  9,  or  Job  xxxviii.  41"  (Dodce). 

yOUnker,  a  yonngater,  a  yonng  gallant :  like  a  younJier  or  a  pro- 
digal, ii  368 ;  Trimm'd  like  a  younker,  v.  262. 

younker,  a  novice,  a  greenhorn  :  vHll  you  make  a  youuker  of  met 

iv.  260. 
you're,  yon  were :  Madam,  you're  beat  eott^ir,  vii.  676. 
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your  rotate—They  aumot  budge  Ull,  They  cannot  badge  till  the 
release  of  them  by  fon,  i.  22G  ;  Tour  iorong*  do  tet  a  tcaadal  on  my 
tex,  The  wrongs  done  by  jon  do  set,  Ac  ii,  281 ;  /  am  tony  For 
yovtr  ditpleature,  I  am  warrj  for  the  displessnre  yon  have  iactuted, 
vii.  41fi :  see  note  tji,  i.  2S7. 


zany,  a  buSoon,  a  merry- andrew,  a  mimic,  iL  221 ;  AefooW  sanUi 
(wrongly  ezpUined  by  Douoe  the  "fooW  bainblet,  whicli  bad  npon 
the  top  of  them  the  head  of  a/oor),  iii.  337. 

zed  1  thou  unnecettary  letter  I  vii.  280  :  "  Zed  is  hero  probably  used 
us  a  term  of  contempt,  becanse  it  is  the  last  letter  in  the  Ki^iah 
alphabet,  and  as  its  place  may  be  aai^ed  by  B ;  and  the  Boman 
alphabet  has  it  not ;  neither  is  it  read  in  any  word  oiiginally  Teu- 
tODtok.  In  Barret's  Alvearie,  or  Quadruple  Dictumarf/,  1660,  it  is 
qnite  omitted,  aa  the  anthor  affimu  it  to  be  rather  a  syllable  Uian 
a  letter"  (Steeteks)  :  "  This  is  taken  from  the  grammarians  of 
the  time.  Mnlcaster  says,  '  Z  is  much  harder  amongst  ns,  and 
seldom  seen :  S  is  become  its  lientenant-general.  It  is  lightlie  ez- 
preased  in  English,  saving  in  foren  ettftanchisemente' "  (Fashbr). 

zenith,  (in  an  sstrological  sense)  the  highest  point  of  one's  fortune,' 
i.  182. 

XO€dBCB— Nineteen,  I^eteen  years,  i.  452  (There  can  be  little  doubt 
that  ^ther  "  ntneUen"  in  this  panage  shonld  be  "  fonrteen,"  or  Uiat 
"/ovrteen  yeart"  in  the  next  scene  and  page  shonld  be  "nineteen 
yeart .-"  Malone  has  a  very  foolish  note  on  the  second  passage). 


kotaox  isB  toss,  tarnms,  pibcbu  boii>,  tiMi 
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